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PHARMACEUTICAL  JURISPEUDENCE. 

Omt  present  number  contains  reports  of  three  legal  decisions  affecting  the 
Pharmaceutical  interest.  The  first  is  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  (page  5). 

The  second  is  a  case  in  which  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  sought  to  recover  pay- 
ment for  medicine  administered  by  him  to  a  patient  (page  45).  A  portion  of 
the  remedies  so  administered  were  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  capacity  of 
dentist,  and  the  remainder  were  prescribed  by  him  after  examination  of  the 
patient  in  the  back  parlour  and  dispensed  in  the  shop.  The  defence  rested  on 
the  55th  Greo.  III.,  cap.  194,  by  which  a  person  not  duly  qualified  to  practice 
as  an  Apothecary  is  precluded  from  the  recovery  of  payment  for  medicines  so 
supplied.  The  judgment  of  the  Judge  affords  evidence  of  very  careful  con- 
sideration, the  decision  being  made  to  depend  on  the  capacity  in  which  the 
articles  were  supplied,  and  the  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  Apothe- 
cary, the  Dentist,  and  the  Chemist,  is  pointed  out  in  a  manner  so  much  to  the 
purpose  that  we  have  quoted  the  judgment  in  exteruo  for  future  reference.  While 
conceding  to  the  Chemist  that  latitude  of  discretion  which  we  have  always 
claimed,  and  the  extent  of  which  ^'  in  each  case  must  depend  on  its  own  cir- 
cumstances,^' the  Judge  very  properly  draws  a  distinction  between  such  cases 
and  that  of  a  person  who  takes  his  patients  into  his  consulting  room,  examines 
their  symptoms,  prescribes,  and  furnishes  the  me^cine.  If  the  question  at  issue 
had  been  the^  recovery  of  a  penalty  under  the  55th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  194,  for 
illegally  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  it  would  have  been  more  serious  in  its 
result,  as  no  conviction  has  hitherto  taken  place  against  a  Chemist  for  adminis- 
tering medicine  in  his  own  shop,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  case  before  us 
as  a  warning,  and  not  to  try  to  what  extent  the  spirit  of  the  Apothecaries^  Act 
may  be  evaded  with  impunity  by  the  establishment  of  a  "  consulting-room,^'  and 
the  supply  of  medicine  with  advice. 

In  a  recent  case,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  versus  Brownridge,  it  w&s 
alleged  by  the  defendant  that  it.  was  the  regular  custom  in  Hull  for  Chemists  to 
visit  patients  and  to  prescribe  ad  libitum.  This  we  are  informed  on  good 
authority  is  not  true.  There  may  be  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule,  and  the  more  respectable  Pharmaceutists  repudiate 
the  aspersion. 

The  other  case  reported  in  this  number  b  a  prosecution  under  an  Excise 
information.  The  offence  consisted  in  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
articles  sold  to  a  publican  were  purchased  for  an  illegal  purpose  Opage  47).  In 
fiict  the  vendor  recommended  the  drugs  sold,  for  the  purpose  oi  aaulteration. 
Our  report  of  the  case  is  very  much  condensed,  but  it  is  sufficiently^  detailed 
to  show  the  principle  on  which  the  law  is  based,  and  the  mode  of  avoiding  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  an  infringement.  A  person  convicted  under  this 
Uw  deserves  no  sympathy,  as  it  is  necessary,  to  ensure  conviction,  to  prove  not 
only  that  he  sold  the  drugs,  but  that  he  knew  or  believed  the  purchaser  to  be 
a  licensed  brewer,  or  a  retailer  of  beer,  &c.     ^ 

While  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  status  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  the  protection 
of  their  general  interests,  it  is  no  less  a  duty  to  the  public  than  a  necessary  con- 
dition in  the  attainment  of  success  to  discountenance  evasions  of  the  taw  or 
other  disreputable  practices  which  might  bring  disgrace  on  the  Society. 
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The  ^'protectionof  the  gencrtl  interests,**  oonaists,  not  in  the  defence  or 
extenuation  of  anj  irreffulmiy  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  in  a  due  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  laws  framed  for  the  general  good,  and  in  procuring  the  amendment  of 
such  as  maj  be  found  to  operate  harshly  or  unjustly.  When  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  correct  interpretation  of  a  law,  or  the  extent  to  which  indulgence  is  granted 
under  especial  circumstances  (as  for  examples,  in  the  case  of  the  Medicine 
Stamp  Acts,  the  law  respecting  the  Sale  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  Sec)  it  is  important 
to  obtdn  and  circulate  information  on  the  subject,  with  a  dear  explanation  of 
the  questions  at  issue  on  official  authority.  When  this  is  done,  and  all  the 
parties  concerned  are  in  possession  of  the  reauisite  knowledge  respecting  the 
actual  state  and  interpretation  of  the  law,  each  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to 
escape  the  annoyance  or  imury  consequent  upon  infraction.  If  there  be  still 
some  point  not  clearly  denned  in  legal  terms,  some  discretionary  power  the 
object  and  extent  of  whidi  may  be  readily  understood  by  an  appeal  to  common 
aense,  though  not  so  easily  expressed  in  words,  then  the  general  interest  demands 
that  the  power  so  granted  shall  be  exercised  with  discretion,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  legislature. 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  any  apparent  lauty  in  the  restrictive  operation 
of  a  law,  and  exert  their  utmost  ingenuity,  while  keeping  within  the  letter,  to 
violate  its  spirit  and  intention,  are  not  advancinff  the  interest  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  unintentionally  produce  an  effect 
directly  opposite  from  that  which  they  desire,  hy  affording  practical  proof  that 
the  law  is  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  thus  giving  a  pretext  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  which  may  be  less  easily  evaded.  For  example,  we  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  resist  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  define  the  limits 
between  the  functions  of  the^  Apothecary  and  those  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  latter  class ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  some  discretionary  power  must  be  conceded  to  the  public,  as  w^ 
as  to  the  members  of  our  own  body,  in  determining  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn. 
The  Pharmaceutical  interest  is  concerned  in  proving  that  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  its  members  is  not  misplaced,  and  that  no  further  restrictions  ai« 
necessary.  Those  Chemists  who  endeavour  to  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  possible, 
who  have  "  consulting  rooms,*^  who  ^*' prescribe  graiis,*^  and  (whether  on  their 
own  premises  or  not)  perform  all  the  functions  of  medical  men^  arc  not  the 
friends  of  their  class.  'ITiey  may  be  compared  to  schoolboys,  who  are  allowed 
to  walk  through  an  orchard  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  take  a  few 
windfalls  from  the  ground ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  privilege,  some  of  them 
take  advantage  of  the  opporrunity  to  strip  the  trees,  and  thus  cause  the  door 
of  the  orchard  in  future  to  be  closed  against  their  companions  and  themselves, 
or  only  opened  under  much  more  strict  regulations. 

The  open  vioktion  of  the  law  by  the  sde  of  drugs  for  illegal  purposes,  or  to 
persons  who  by  law  are  not  allowed  to  have  such  articles  in  their  possession,  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  admits  of  no  extenuation.  It  is  also  especially 
incumbent  upon  us  at  the  present  time  to  promote  and  inculcate  a  conscientious 
observance  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  Excise,  having  evidence  before 
us  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  every  possible 
indulgence  to  those  enga^d  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  persuits,  by  a 
remission  of  the  duty  orspiiit  under  re<nilations  detailed  in  the  report  of  which 
we  publish  the  concluding  portion  in  this  number. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  recent  regu- 
lations respecting  the  transmission  of  periodicals  and  books  by  post,  which  may 
Dossibly  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  arangements  for  sending  this  Journal  to  the 
Members ;  but  the  regulations  having  scarcely  come  into  operation,  we  postpone 
any  further  observations  on  the  subject  until  next  month. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Jwe  6tk, 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

On  Wednesday,  June  6t^  1855, 

MB.  J.  T.  DAVBNPOBT,  PBBSIDEKT,  IN  TAB  GHAIB. 

Thb  following  Donations  to  the  Libbabt  and  Musbum  were  announced : — 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

T%e  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Chemist,  from  the  Publishers. 

Specimens  of  the  Bark  and  Fruit  of  the  Qreenheart  Tree,  from  Mr.  C.  McCuUoch. 

Specimen  of  the  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar,  from  Dr.  Christison. 

North  American  Sarsaparilla  {Aralia  nudieaulis),  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. 

Specimen  of  Torbane  Hill  Mineral,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Carr. 

Pour  specimens  of  Figments  prepared  from  Antimony,  from  Messrs.  Steiner  and 
Gatty,  of  Accrington. 

Specimen  of  Ammonio-sulphate  of  Iron  (Iron  Alum\  fh>m  the  President. 

Specimens  of  Crystallized  Palmitic  Acid  and  Pure  Glycerine,  from  Price's  Candle 
Company.    Presented  through  Charles  Tomlinsoo,  Esq. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  remarked,  that  the  samples  of  palmitic  acid  and  glycerine  just 
announced  as  donations,  were  preparea  by  the  process  recently  adopted  by 
Price's  Candle  Companjr.  The  glycerine,  which  was  perfectly  colourless  and 
Yenr  pure,  was  obtained  in  that  state  by  distillation. 

The  Chaibman  thought  it  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  substance,  such  as 
glycerine,  which  is  not  usually  considered  volatile,  should  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Mr.  Pbdubb  had  been  ^7en  to  understand,  that  the  process  by  which  this 
glycerine  was  obtained  was  essentially  that  which  had  been  originally  patented 
in  America,  and  which  consisted  in  passing  the  fats  mixed  with  water  through  a 
lone  iron  tube  kept  at  a  hiffh  temperature. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  explained  tiiat  there  were  two  processes  which  had  been 
recently  patented  for  the  decomposition  of  fiits.     One  of  these,  namely,  that  to 
which  Mr.  Pedler  had  referred,  was  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  American, 
Mr.  Tilghman,  and  consisted  in  mixing  the  fat  to  be  decomposed  with  about  half 
its  bidk  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  emulsion,  and  then  forcing  the  mixture 
under  pressure  through  a  lone  iron  tube  heated  to  a  temperature  of  500°  or 
600°  Fah.    In  passing  through  the  tube  the  fat  was  decomposed,  and  the  fatty 
adds,  together  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerine,  flowed  out  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube.    This  process  had  been  patented  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
America.    The  other  process  referred  to  was  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  one 
of  the  patentees  of  the  process  which  for  sevex^  years  had  been  worked  by 
Price's  Candle  Company.     Hitherto  that  Company  had  prepared  the  fatty 
acids  of  which  their  composition  candles  were  made,  by  treating  the  fats, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  sulphuric  acid  at  an  elevated  temperature.    A  decom- 
position of  the  fat  was  thus  effected,  the  glycerine  was  decomposed,  and  it 
appeared  that  some  of  the  fatty  acids  were  also  destro^d  by  the  acdon  of  the 
acid.    From  the  blackened  product  of  this  first  step  m  the  process,  the  fatty 
acids  were  distilled  by  passing  super-heated  steam  through  the  mixture.   Within 
the  last  few  months,  and  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tilghman's  {)rocess,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  patented  a  new  process,  in  which  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
omitted,  the  fats  being  decomposed  and  the  products  distilled,  by  passing  super- 
heated steam  through  the  vessd  containing  them.    This  was  tne  process  by 
which  the  specimens  under  notice  were  produced.     Mr.  Wilsons  recently 
patented  process  and  that  of  Mr.  Tilffhman  differed  in  some  essential  points. 
Thus,  in  Mr.  Tilghman's  process  all  the  ingredients  remained  throughout  the 
process  in  the  liquid  state,  and  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  decomposing  the 
tat,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat  consumed,  was  comparativelv  small. 
In  Mr.  Wilson's  process  the  water  was  used  in  the  state  of  super-heated  steam. 
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und  the  qowiity  of  this  required  to  effect  the  object  was  yenr  considerable.  In 
Mr.  Tilgbman's  process  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  (the  fatty 
acids  and  gl^cerine^  flowed  from  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  an  impure  state,  all 
the  impurities  ori^aily  present  in  the  fat  being  mixed  with  them.  In  Mr. 
Wilson^s  process  the  fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  were  not  only  separated,  but 
were  volatilized  with  the  steam,  and  were  subsequently  condensed  in  separate 
parts  of  the  apparatus  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Each  process  appeared  to 
possess  certain  advantages.  Mr.  Tilgbman's  efiected  the  decomposition  of  a 
ffiven  ^nantity  of  fat  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  heat,  but  it  lefl  the  pro- 
ducts m  an  unpurified  state.  Mr.  Wilson's,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  pure 
products,  but  it  involyed  the  use  of  lar^e  quantities  of  steam.  He  believed 
these  were  the  points  in  reference  to  which  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
competing  processes  would  have  to  be  tested  by  practical  trial. 


The  Pbesident  then  stated  that  as  the  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Dickinson 
versus  The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  had 
not  been  pronounced  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  Transactions  for  the  present 
month,  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  give  the  Members  the  earliest  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  by  reading  the  Judgment  at  that  meeting.  He  hoped  this 
would  be  interesting  and  satistactory  to  the  Members,  and  that  the  question  in 
dispute  being  finally  settled,  the  business  of  the  Society  would  henceforth 
proceed  without  interruption.  , 

In  Error.  COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER, 

3Qth  May,  1855. 

Pbesbnt. — Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Baron  Alder- 
son,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  Mr.  Baron 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Justice  Crowder. 

THE  QUEEN,  17.  THE  BBOISTBAB  OP  THE  PHA.RHACBUTICAL  SOOIETT  OF  GREAT  BBITAXV. 

JUDGMENT. 

Transcript  from  the  Shorthand  Notes  of  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Son,  99,  Chancery  Lane. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice  Jervis, — ^I  am  of  opinion,  in  this  case,  that  the  Judgment 
ought  to  be  affirmed.  I  have  entertainea,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  consi* 
derable  doubt  whether  the  mandamus  was  properly  directed ;  and  if  I  had  not 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  right  upon  the 
other  point,  it  would  haye  been  necessary  for  me  to  have  entered,  at  some 
length,  into  the  point  as  to  the  form  of  the  mandamus^  and  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  the  proper  remedy  had  been 
pursued.  But  although  I  have  entertained  considerable  doubt  upon  that 
point,  and,  indeed,  great  doubt  upon  the  main  point  during  the^  course  of  the 
argument,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  formed  an  opinion  more  than 
once  upon  both  sides  of  the  question ;  yet,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  that  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  case,  and  availing  myself  of  the  interval  which  has 
occurred,  and  giving  due  weight  to  ever^hing  that  has  been  urged  by  the  other 
side,  the  result  is,  that  upon  the  very  difficult  construction,  I  must  be  forgiven 
for  saying,  of  a  somewhat  obscure  Act  of  Parliament,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  be  upon  the  register,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  is  correct.  In  pronouncing  my  opinion,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  I 
beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  reasons  that  I  deliver 
for  that  judgment.  My  learned  brethren  will  deliver  their  judgments  at  length ; 
but  I  believe  now  that  they  all  concur  in  the  general  result  of  the  case. 

In  reading  the  Preamble  of  the  Statute  I  tmnk  we  might  fiurly  have  expected 
to  find  some  provision  requiring  an  examination  as  a  qualification  to  be  put  upon 
tiie  register— upon  reading  the  Preamble,  and  the  Preamble  only;  but,  on 


looking  to  ike  Act  of  Ftoliiinent,  I  tlo  wot  find  ^nl  tlie  SUtvie  does  proTide 
for  tiiat,  and  for  ^ftt  only.  Wbei  I  *find  by  dve  Ist  section  tliat  the  Gknter  « 
to  reuMun  in  ftill  ibroe,  and  the  Bve-lawe,  unless  by  the  Act  of  Pai^unent 
altered,  Yaried,  or  repealed^tnd  I  do  not  find  by  die  Statate  that  it  is  expressly 
altered,  varied,  or  repealed— I  nnst  take  fin*  granted  that  llie  Legisiatnre 
fcitended  that  the  qualifications  for  being  Members  of  the  Society,  as  they 
tebted  by  the  Charter,  ahould  conthrae,  notwithstanding  the  passbg  of  the  Act* 
We,  therefore,  haTe  the  case  in  tliis  Statnte,  of  a  number  of  persons  associating 
themselTes  together,  who  assume  the  name  of  Members  of  the  Phamaoenticii 
Socsety,  with  Tarions— sav  four — qualifications.  It  is  dnnrable  that  persons  who 
benefit  from  the  use  of  that  name  Aould  be  prevented  firom  using  that  name 
fattproperly;  and  when  I  find  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  require 
exammation  in  all  cases,  I  am  bound  to  inquire  why  llie  Act  of  Parliament 
passed,  and  what  was  the  motive  of  the  Preamble  ?  I  can  explain  it  in  this  way, 
piat  whereas  the  parties  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  penalties  to  prevsent 
the  use  of  the  name,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  met  by  the  statement, 
*'  You  are  a  self-elected  body,  and  you  remain  so ;  you  may  prohibit  competent 
persons  from  uon^  this  qualincation — they  meet  that  by  saying,  all  persons  who 
ought  to  be  pemutted  to  use  it  shaQ  be  permitted  to  use  it,  because  we  wiH. 
tender  to  ihe  public  a  full  and  free  exammation  of  their  qualifications,  and,  if 
{hey  pass  that  ordeal,  they  may  be  entitled  to  use  the  name  of  PhaimaoeutistB 
or  pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

That  may  explain  possibly,  but  it  does  not  satisfactonly  explain  the  terms  to 
be  found  in  the  Preamble.  The  Preamble  states,  that  it  bemg  desirable  that 
persons  should  be  examined  and  qualified,  and  that  a  register  should  be  kept. 
The  Act  then  proceeds  to  moke  pimsioos  for  the  muntenance  of  that  register. 
The  Begistrar,  an  officer,  is  appomted  by  the  4th  section,  who  is  removable  by 
the  Council,  and  acts  under  their  control.  The  5th  section  says  that  that 
Begistrar  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  and  maintun  a  complete  register  of  all 
persons  bein^  Members  of  the  Society,  and  also  persons  who  being  Associates, 
md  Apprentices  or  Students  respectively,  acoordis^  to  the  terns  of  the  Charter, 
and  further  registers  and  books  if  required  by  the  Council.  The  Charter,  as  I 
read  it,  makes  no  provision  for  maintaining  or  keeping  a  register  at  all ;  but  this 
Statute  says  that  a  register  shall  be  kept.  Then  you  look  to  the  6th  and  10th 
sedioaB  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  that  roister  is  to  be  kf^t.  Hie 
register  is  to  be,  in  the  first  instarnce,  under  the  €th  section,  of  all  persons  who 
at  the  commencemoit  of  f^e  making  of  the  register,  and  at  the  ttaae  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  are  Members,  Apprentices,  or  Students.  They  are  the  fo«t 
persons  to  be  put  on  the  register,  and  t^y  are  to  be  entered  as  Fhannaoeuticai 
Chemists,  Assistants,  and  Apprentices  or  Students,  in  connexion  with  that 
department:  that  gives  the  torm,  or  heading,  or  substance  of  that  r^jister. 
In  the  iOth  section,  proviaon  having  been  made  intermediately  and  incornBCtly^ 
because  periiaps,  properly  speaking,  the  10th  section  sftionld  have  followed  the 
0th,  as  showing  the  dass  of  persons  to  be  registered,  they  interpose  a  quaiifioft- 
fion  by  the  Sth  and  9th  sections,  the  exammation  dauses,  and  then  say  thai 
persons  who  have  passed  the  examination,  and  have  obtained  a  ceilificate,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  according  to  the  provisions  ^  this  Act ;  that  is,  the 
register  which  is  provided  for  b^  t£e  Act,  which  Is  to  be  made  under  the  5tli 
Section,  of  the  Members  for  the  tmie  being,  and  which  b  to  be  b^un,  under  the 
6th  section,  of  those  who  are  Members  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act ; 
and  it  further  adds,  which  raises  the  difficidty  on  the  otber  siife—that  those 
pmons,  when  once  they  are  entitled  to  be  registered  as  Chemists,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  Members.  Then  it  is  said,  ^  if  the}'  are  to  be  ^igible  as 
Members,  how  are  you  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  Members  or  not  Members  } 
And  you  must  have  a  double  r^;ister  for  that  purpose.*^  Why,  th^  are  to  be 
Members  ss  tiiey  were  before  under  the  Charter — ^Members  of  the  Society ;  and 
the  eame  provision,  and  the  same  Chwter,  and  the  same  knofwledge  ef  tJie 
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offioen  irfaieh  enabled  them  to  asoertain  iHm>  were  Meaiben  fyrmeAr^  m 
enable  tfaem  still  to  aseerUin  wiio  are  Members  afber  thej  have  been  eligible  i 
eleoted,  that,  beinff  onee  Members,  then  thej  become  chemists. 


qpKntion,  **Ib  he  a  Pharmaoeatical  Chemist?  "  If  he  is  on  the  register— is  fan 
r^:istered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist?  Is  he  on  that  register?  Tha 
R^istrar  ma^rsaj  "yes,"  or  *'no."  Yon  do  not  ask  whether  he  is  on  tha 
register  as  a  Member,  but  ^*  is  he  a  Member?  '*  That  is,  because  a  man  may 
be  a  Chemist,  and  on  the  register  as  a  Chemist,  and  not  a  Member.  When 
once  jon  ask  that  question  iHiether  he  is  a  Member,  then  yon  ascertain,  as  a 
matter  of  ftct,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  that  to  be  a  Member  he  must 
of  neoesBity  be  a  Chemist.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  hardship  would  fbUow,  and 
part  of  the  absurdity  which  was  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Bramwell.  In  construing 
the  Act  of  Parliament  we  mast  put  a  reasonable  construction  on  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  absurdity  at  which  we  diould  otherwise  arrive.  Bj  the  1 2th  section, 
if  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  argument  is  well  founded,  a  man  may  be  a  Chemist,  and 
mav  be  a  Member  of  the  Society.  If  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Society  he  has  no 
light  to  say  so  unless  he  be  a  Chemist.  That  certainly  is  a  great  absurdity, 
becamae  the  Statute  talks  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  who  are  to  be  enteral 
on  the  register,  and  reserves  the  rights  of  the  Members,  and  says  the  tat 
Memhers  are  to  be  Chemists;  vet  it  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  l*2th  section,  that 
although  a  man  may  be  a  Memoer,  he  shall  not  use  that  term.  The  only  way 
of  reowiciling  that,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Legiabture  thought  it  was  so  im- 
portant that  tiie  publie  riiould  not  in  an^  way  he  imposed  upon,  that  they  woidd 
not  aOorw  a  man  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Society  who  was  not  an 
e¥anMned  Chemist.  I  think  thai  is  not  the  fair  construction  of  the  Statnto.  J£ 
the  Statute,  as  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  said  it  was  intended,  requoes  that  there  shall 
be  two  dasses  only,  both  tiiose  who  were  Members  at  the  pasnng  of  the  Aet, 
and  those  who  have  been  examined  afterwards,  I  can  understand  it.  Although 
Aat  possibly  might  have  been  the  intention,  that  intention  has  not  heen  carried 
into  eiect  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  because  the  Charter  is  to  oontiane  hi 
force,  unless  altered,  repealed,  or  varied.  There  are  no  words  in  the  Statute 
that  alter,  repeal,  or  vary  the  Charter.  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  taka 
awajr  the  vested  rights  of  parties  merely  upon  a  forced  construction  of  a  penal 
section  of  the  Act. 

Upon  these  ^pnunds — many  others  might  be  urged  if  it  were  necessary  to^ 
into  them,  but  it  is  not  necessary  when  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  below  la 
affirmed,  to  enter  at  great  length  into  the  question— for  these  short  reasons  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Beach  is  ri^  and 
ought  to  be  affirmed. 

The  Lord  Chief  .8ar«n.— I  entirely  i^ree  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that 
&e  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  oi^t  to  be  affirmed.  The 
wmdamtti  u  directed  to  the  Registrar,  to  keep  and  to  maintain  a  register.  It 
is  suggested  that  he  has  not  done  so,  because  he  has  admitted  on  the  rMster 
the  names  of  three  persons  who  are  stated  in  the  Writ,  namely,  WSliam 
Murdoch,  John  Abraham,  and  John  Wright;  and  the  practical  question  in  this 
ease  is,  whether  the  names  of  those  three  persons  ought  toremain  on  the  register 
or  notP    I  am  of  opinion  that  thdr  names  oucfat  to  remain  on  tiie  register. 

The  point  made  by  Sr  Fitarojr  Kdly,  and  whidi  really  is  the  substantial 
auestkm  argued  before  us,  and  wmch  we  have  mamiy  to  consider,  is  this:— On 
Ibe  part  of  tibe  appellant  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  Members  subsequent 
to  a  certain  date,  lliey  say  there  is  to  be  no  feeduig  of  the  Society  with  new 
Members,  except  by  those  persons  who  have  been  examined  under  the  8th 
section,  roistered  under  the  10th,  and  subsequently  elected;  and  that  no 
ponons,  except  those  who  have  got  into  the  Society  in  that  way,  am 
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entitled  to  be  oonsidered  as  Members,  or  to  be  put  upon  the  list  or  roister  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  I  cannot  adopt  that  construction  of  the  Act,  and 
for  this  reason — ^the  Charter  gaye  various  means — I  think  there  are  no  less  thtUi 
four  classes  of  persons  who  may  become  Members  of  the  Society.  The 
Preamble  to  the  Act  expressly  recites,  I  believe,  all  the  modes;  certainly  it 
recites  the  one  in  question,  and  therefore  the  only  one  I  need  advert  to— 
namely,  **  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  were  or  had  been  established  on  their 
own  account  before,  or  at  the  date  of  the  Charter,  or  who  should  have  been 
examined  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  Society  should  deem  proper,  or 
should  have  been  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission.*'  Now  this  is 
expressly  recited  in  the  Fteamble.  The  second  section  professes  to  confirm  the 
Charter,  and,  unless  in  the  manner  as  thereby  altered,  varied,  or  repealed,  it 
leaves  it  in  full  force  and  virtue.  After  that,  having  recited  this  very  mode  of 
a  party  becoming  a  Member,  and  confirming  the  Charter  except  as  repealed, 
and  then  not  certainly  expressly  repealed,  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  true 
construction  of  such  a  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament  as  these  are,  that 
whatever  is  not  expressly  altered  is  confirmed ;  and  as  there  are  no  expressions 
which  take  away  the  right  of  the  Council  to  admit  in  the  manner  ^iven  by  the 
Charter,  and  recited  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act,  I  am  of  opinion  that  that 
manner  of  admitting  Members  remains  in  full  force.  It  sufiiciently  appears  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  the  three  individuals  in 
auestion<— William  Murdoch,  John  Abraham,  and  John  Wright— were,  but  for 
tne  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  contended  for  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
duly  admitted. 

No  doubt  it  has  been  contended  that  there  ought  to  be  two  registers. 
Although  there  would  be  no  objection  that  I  am  aware  of  to  the  Re^rar 
keeping  a  separate  list  of  those  who  were  Members,  and  another  list  of  those 
who  were  merely  Pharmaceutical  Chemists —and  that  there  may  be  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  and  not  Members,  would  abundantly  appear  from  the  10th 
section,  where  persons  who  are  upon  the  list  or  register  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  are  made  eligible  to  be  Members — ^vet  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  Act  requires  more  than  one  list ;  for  in  tne  Preamble,  referring  to  that 
fl^ain  as  the  key  to  the  Statute,  I  find  the  two  classes— that  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  and  Members  of  the  Society — are  mentioned  together.  They  are 
both  mentioned  in  the  same  passage,  and  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  riffht  that 
there  should  be  a  register  kept  of  l)oth.  Now  this  is  the  language  of  that  part 
of  the  Preamble  : — "  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  ignorant  and 
incompetent  persons  from  assuming  the  title  of  or  pretending  to  be  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists  or  Pharmaceutists  in  Great  Britain,  or  Members  of  the  said 
Pharmaceutical  Society  " — putting  them  both  together  in  the  same  categorjr : — 
**  and  to  that  end  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons,  before  assuming  such  title, 
should  be  duly  examined  as  to  their  skill  and  knowledge  by  competent  persons, 
and  that  a  register  should  be  kept  by  some  legally  authorized  officer  of  all  such 
persons."  That  is,  a  register  is  to  be  kept  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and 
of  Members  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  object  which  the  Act 
had  in  view  'would  be  abundantly  answered  by  having  one  register.  There  is 
no  objection,  however,  if  it  be  a  more  convenient  thine  to  the  officer  or  Council 
to  have  two ;  and  the  remark  made  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  think,  very 
much  indeed  confirms  this,  that  when  you  inquire  about  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  ]rou  ask  whether  the  person,  whose  name  and  address  is  given,  appears 
in  the  register.  That  is  the  question  you  put  with  reference  to  that ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  other— whether  he  is  a  Member  or  not— all  you  ask  is,  "  Is  he  a 
Member  or  not  ?**  You  do  not  ask  whether  he  is  registered  as  a  Member,  but 
whether  he  is  a  Member  or  not.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  object  of  this 
mandamus,  namely,  to  remove  these  persons  firom  the  register,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  are  properly  placed  there— that  they  have  been  admitted  as  Members ; 
and  X  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Act  apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that 
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every  Member  is  a  Fharmaceuttcal  Ghemist  and  Member  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  la  oomposed  of  Pharmaceutical  GhemisU.  All  who  are  Members  are 
Pharmaceutical  Ghemists.  There  is  a  short  passage  in  the  judgment  below 
which  intimates  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Ghemists  seem  to  be  the  larser  body, 
of  whom  the  Members,  at  all  events,  are  a  part  I  am  of  opinion,  tnerefore, 
that  these  persons  being  Members,  as  I  think  they  were,  of  the  body,  are 
properly  put  upon  this  register*  and  that  therefore  the  Judgment  of  tiie  Gourt 
below  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Mr,  Baron  Alderson. — If  we  take  the  1 2th  section  alone,  and  construe  it 
litenilly,  it  prescribes  that  every  person  not  re^tered  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  shall  be  prohibited  from  assuming  or  usmg  the  title  of  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical Gbemist,  or  to  assume,  or  use,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title,  or  sien,  implying 
that  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Society.  Now,  that  would  be  the  difficulty — ^if 
a  person  can  be  a  Member  of  the  Society  without  being  registered  as  a  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  it  leads  to  this  absurdity,  that  the  Leeidature  is  supposed 
to  have  enacted  that  a  person  is  not  to  call  himself  what  ne  really  is.  Well, 
then,  that  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  in  two  ways.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  says,  that  the 
tnie  implication  from  that  is,  that  all  persons  who  are  to  be  registered  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  shall  consist  of  two  classes ;  first,  those  who  were 
Members  of  the  Society  at  the  time  when  the  Act  passed,  who  are  to  be 
registered  under  the  6th  section,  and  those  under  the  10th  section,  who  having 
been  examined,  have  passed  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  No  doubt  that  gets 
rid  of  the  absurdity  which  I  point  out  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  gets  rid  of  it 
at  this  expense,  by  apparently  violating  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  never  intended  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  which  they  had  before  the  Act  passed,  but  to  leave 
them,  except  where  expressly  altered,  as  they  were  before.  I  do  not  think 
that  that,  therefore,  ouffbt  to  be  adopted  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity. 

Then  another  way  has  been  sugj^ested,  which  seems  to  me  free  from  all 
difficultpr,  tliat  is,  that  the  Registrar  is  to  niake  a  register  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Society,  according  to  the  5th  section,  in  which  no  form  in  which  they  are  to 
be  registered  is  prescribed,  and  that  the  6th  section  is  to  be  read  as  ordering  the 
registration  of  the  original  Members,  and  prescribing  the  form  of  the  register  ^ 
in  future  for  all :  that  seems  to  me  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity,  and  to  get  rid 
of  it  at  less  expense  than  violating  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Act. 
I  adopt  that,  and  if  the  result  be  so,  the  Judgment  of  the  Gourt  of  Queen's 
Bench  is  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule.—l  am  of  opinion  that  the  Judj^ment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  is  right,  and  the  ground  of  my  opinion  is  very  shortly  this : 
I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  arguments,  or  meet  every  difficulty  that 
has  been  suggested.  The  Charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1843,  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  proposed  to  be  incorporated  for  a  purpose  suggested 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  Crown  granted  a  Charter,  reposing  con* 
dderable  coufidence  in  those  persons,  and  expected  that  those  persons  who  were 
named  originally,  and  who  afterwards  became,  under  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Charter,  Members  of  the  Society,  and  thereby  became  incorporated,  that  those 
persons  were  persons  of  competent  skill,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the 
powers  i^ranted  them  by  the  Charter.  They,  under  that  Charter,  had  the  power 
of  electmg  and  admitting  Members  who  should  be  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
according  to  certain  modes  of  inquiry  into  their  fitness,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  means  of  the  election  by  the  Council  upon 
such  inquiry  of  such  persons  :  tiiat  was  one  of  the  franchises  granted  to  this 
Society.  Nine  years  afterwards,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  of  which  the 
main  object  was  to  prevent  persons  from  calling  themselves  Members  of  the 
Society  who  really  were  not,  under  some  penalty,  and  further,  from  preventing 
persons  calling  themselves  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  who  were  so,  which 
gertainly  is  tiding  away  a  common  law  right  firom  a  multitude  of  people. 
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narmaoettticil  ChemisI  wu  not  a  nune  thai  was  twj  poiMhriy  known  or 
adopted  before  this  Sodety  was  inooniovated,  and  so  a  person  calli^  binadf  a 
Fhsmaeetttioal  Ohemist  after  the  Society  was  inoorporated,  mi^t,  and  I 
appiehend  would  be,  no  doubt  b j  the  great  majoritf  of  his  enstomers,  snpposed 
to  be  a  Member  of  that  Society.  Now  to  prevent  persons  doing  that,  if  they 
were  not  qnalified,  and  to  allow  tiram  to  do  it,  notwithstsnding  the  privileges  of 
the  Societ]rif  tliey  were  qualified,  was  the  mam  object  of  tiiis  Act  of  ParinuBient. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  in  the  Act  of  Parinment  tiiat  duing  the 
nine  yean  that  the  Society  had  exercised  the  power  and  trust  confided  to  tiiem 
by  the  Grown,  that  they  had  at  all  misooDdncted  themselves  in  that  respect, 
tiiat  they  had  shown  the  lesat  unfitness  lor  determining  who  should  be  adnuttod 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  high  class  of  Pharmn- 
eeutioal  Chemists  which  the  Society  were  assumed  to  be,  and  the  Crown  enabled 
and  intended  them  to  assume  to  be.  The  Couadl  of  the  corporation  under  the 
Act  had  that  power  granted  to  them  which  had  been  exercised  fiir  nine  yeara. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  were  unwortfa;^  of  it,  and  if  they  were,  they 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  Council,  by  certain  means  pointed  out  by  thje 
Act,  which  they  might  vary  in  eome  respects  by  Bylaws,  and  one  of  their 
behest  frandiises  was,  that  they  might  by  that  oseans  elect  Members,  lliere 
is  not  a  word  in  the  Act  to  take  away  that  power,  llironghont  the  whole  Act 
it  b  not  said  that  in  fiiture  no  election  shall  tabe  place  under  the  Bye-laws,  ar 
of  a  Member  who  has  not  been  examined.  There  is  nothinw  to  deprive  the 
Society  of  the  power  which  it  unquestionaldy  had  under  the  Charter,  of  electing 
without  the  condition  of  the  special  kind  of  examinatiOQ  peiirted  out  in  section  8 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  You  musl^  therefore,  by  implication,  take  away 
tiiose  powers  from  the  Society,  or  de{)rive  the  Society  of  its  franchise,  without 
a  word  of  negation  <st  a  word  of  deprivation  in  the  Act  at  alL 

The  ground  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  mtmdammB  is,  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  has  certain  provisions  with  respect  to  registration,  and  vrith  respect 
to  forfeitures,  which  provisions  are  not  congruous  with  the  corporation  retaimng 
its  franchises  unshoni  and  undiminished  by  the  Act  of  Paniament.  If  that 
were  so^assuming  that  to  be  so^it  seenos  to  me  that  those  dauses  oof^  not 
to  ^vem,  that  it  is  not  because  certain  clauses  with  regard  to  the  detail  of  the 
registration  may  be  incongnious  with  'the  substance  of  the  powers  gimuted  by 
the  Charter,  which  are  expressly  said  to  be  repealed,  that  you  ought,  therefore^ 
to  say  that  those  powers  aie  to  be  considered  as  taken  away,  when  iitere  are  no 
apt  words  to  do  it  at  all,  or  to  say  that  the  Society  shall  be  deprived  of  anything, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  deprive  them  of  at  all. 

Now  if  one  set  of  provisions,  namely,  the  provisions  of  detail  about  exami- 
nation, were  incongruous,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  veneral  scope  of  the  Act» 
and  the  expressed  intention  of  i&  L^slatnre,  that  the  existing  franchise 
should  be  maintained  undiminished,  the  proper  way  would  be,  I  apprehend,  to  ' 
make  the  clauses  with  respect  to  registration  and  forfeiture,  suborainate  to  the 
dauses  which  grant  and  confirm  the  rights  of  the  oorporatam  then  existinff 
under  the  Chapter,  and  as  exercising  the  same  for  nine  years.  Ton  should 
connder  those  provisions  which  I  have  last  mentioned  as  the  predominant  ones, 
and  the  others  to  be  sulject  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  them.  I  say 
subordinate,  because  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  the  clauses  which  are  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Act,  which  are  conservative  of  the  powers  granted  to  the 
corporatien  by  the  Charter.  I  do  not  say  mysdf  that  there  is  that  incongruity. 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  you  might,  without  deviatoig  at  all  from  the 
language  of  any  of  the  sections,  say  that  this  was  a  «>od  register ;  I  mean  from 
ihe  language  of  either  eectioas  5,  7,  8,  10,  or  IS.  But  supposing  there  were 
difficulties  or  incongruities  arismg  out  of  theee  sections,  I  taink  those  sections 
must  for  that  purpose  be  considered  as  directory  only,  and  be  allowed  to  prevail 
in  so  fsr  as  thev  are  consistent  with  the  great  scope  of  the  Act,  which  is  to 
contain  a  grant  of  the  Pariiamentary  anthoiSy  with  that  which  had  been  given 
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IbjIUm  Croim before, lUHBBdf)  Uio  franeUftos belongiiig  to  Ab  SocMtf,  Ufxna 
Ati  gnMind  I  ooBceiTc  Ibai  tke  Jadgment  of  Ue  Couit  of  QoeeM^  Beneh, 
-whkh  proceeded,  «b  H  eeeens  to  me,  on  pretty  mack  the  eame  groond,  o«ght  to 
iMeflirmed. 
itfr.  Jifjuios  OMsireS. — ^I  am  entirely  of  tbe  seme  opinion. 
Mr.  Bat9H  Muc— This  Ad  of  Piriimment  wis  jpasKd  for  the  pvipose  of 
raaedymg  sn  evil ;  end  it  is  very  fit  to  look  mt  the  Preamble  of  it,  u  order  to 
see  egttDSt  what  eril  it  was  directed.  Now  in  the  T«n  we  find  this  :—**  Whereas 
it  is  expedieat  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  pereons  exercising  the  business 
er  eaUiag  of  Phmnaoentical  Ghes&ists  in  Great  Britain  sboald  possess  «  com* 
aetsnt  practical  knowledge  of  Pharmaoentical  and  ^neral  Chemirtry,  and  other 
mnohes  of  nsefoi  knowledge.**  That  is  the  first  efil  which  is  referred  to.  Now 
is  there  anj  other  evil  mentioned  ?  Another  eril  mentioned  is :— **  And  whereas 
it  is  ezpedient  to  prevent  ignorant  and  iacompetent  persons  from  assuming  the 
title  off  or  preteadin]^  to  be,  Pharmaoentical  Chemists,  or  Pharmaoeutists  in 
Great  Britain,  or  Members  of  the  said  Pharmacentical  Society."  Now  those 
are  aH  the  evils  which  are  contemplated  to  be  redressed.  It  is  also  stated  in  the 
pMamble: — ^  And  whereas  certain  persons  desirous  of  advandng  Chemistry  and 
Phannacy,  and  of  piromotiag  an  nnifurm  system  of  educating  those  who  should 
nnetise  the  saaM,  termed  themselves  into  a  Society  called  *  The  Pharmaoemtical 
Soekty  of  Great  Britain,*  which  Society  was,  on  tlie  eighteenth  day  of  February, 
«ae  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  inoornomted  by  Royal  Charter, 
wherebv  it  was  provided  that  the  said  Society  should  consist  of  Members  who 
Aonld  be  Cheaoists  snd  Dntgnsts  who  were  or  had  been  estsblished  on  their 
ewn  account  at  the  data  of  die  said  Charter*'— that  is  one  class-;''  or  who 
dhould  have  been  examined  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  said  Society 
Aonld  deem  proper,  er  who  should  have  been  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for 
admission,  or  who  diould  be  penous  elected  as  Superintendents  by  the  Council 
ef  the  said  Society."  Now  is  there  any  complamt  made  of  any  election  accord* 
ing  to  the  terras  of  the  Charter  f  None.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  as  far  as  those 
powers  were  eiven  to  be  exercised  by  this  Society,  that  they  are  not  held  up  as 
havinc  been  lumsed  in  any  way,  and,  therefore,  we  must  confine  ourselyes  to 
tfm  mnchief  o/noMlr.  Now  what  is  the  first  section  of  the  Aot  of  Parliament 
after  the  Preamble?  ^  That  the  said  Charter  of  Inoorporation,  granted  to  the 
said  SooMty  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Fdbniary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty^three,  save  and  oxcq»t  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  are  hereby  altered^ 
varied,  or  repealed,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed  and  declared  to 
he  in  Bill  foree  nad  virtue,  and  shall  be  as  good  and  effective  to  all  intents  and 
pwpuaes  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  pwsedL'*  Therefore,  unless  it  is  altered, 
varied,  or  repealed,  the  Charts  stands  just  where  it  did  before,  giring  identii* 
oally  the  same  powers  to  the  Society,  who  were  to  exercise  tbe  powm  therein 
>  SMntioned  unless  it  is  altered,  varied,  or  repealed.  Now  the  only  diflteulty  I 
have  had  about  this  is,  whether  the  amciunery  which  has  afterwands  been  pro* 
voaed  to  be  exercised  in  tiiis  Statnte,  is  not  inoonflstent  with  the  continuance  of 
these  powers  in  the  Sodety.  But,  hewever,  certainly,  the  reasons  which  have 
been  aesigned  by  my  learned  brethren  who  have  preceded  ,me,  as  well  as  those 
vkieh  heave  also  beoi  communicated  in  onr  private  discussion  upon  the  subject, 


ki^  gOM  ye^  &r  to  ea-vinoe  »>  tluU  this  lodgment  ooKht  to  U  .ffirmed.' 
Now  tiie  5tn  section  requires  that  the  Regirtrar  shall  be  appointed,  and  h 
to  Bsake  out  a  register  or  all  persons  being  Members  of  the  Society.     Well, 


D,  we  have  the  lOth  section,  whidi  certainly  does  produce  a  sood  deal  oC 
doubt  at  first,  but  when  it  eomes  to  be  considered^  perhaps  the  doubt  neatly 
vanishes.  After  statins  that  the  nxamination  is  to  take  plaee  by  examiners,  not 
chosen  by  the  Sodety,  out  competent  persons,  in  pharmacy  and  botany,  for  the 
pai'pose  of  examininsthe  paities  to  be  admitted  into  those  paitkuhr  branches, 
It  goee  on  to  say:  *^£very  such  person  who  shall  have  been  eocamined  by  the 
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persons  appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  have  obtained  a  oeitificate  of  qualifi- 
cation from  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  hj  the  Registrar  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.''  Then  it  shows  afterwards  irhat  that  registradon 
is:  "  And  every  such  person  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemut,  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  a  Member  of  the  sud  Society."  It  is  perfectly  dear, 
then,  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  two  classes  were  contemplated  by  these 
different  sections  which  follow  after  the  6th;  and,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the 
Registrar  ought  to  keep  such  a  list  of  all  the  addresses  and  descriptions  of  those 
persons,  as  to  be  enabled,  at  any  time  when  called  upon,  to  communicate 
whether  the  party  has  undergone  an  examination  alone,  or  has  become  a 
Member  of  the  Society.  One  can  quite  understand  why  those  two  classes 
should  exist.  It  may  be  very  useful  to  a  Chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  who 
may  be  perfectly  fitted  to  go  through  an  examination,  and  to  put  on  his  door 
this  recommendation  to  the  public,  that  he  has  ji^one  through  that  examination, 
and  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  dispense  chemicals  and  drugs — it  may  be  ver^ 
useful  for  him  to  do  tiiat,  but  not  to  be  a  Member;  there  is  no  occasion,  for  his 
coming  up  to  town  and  attending  their  meetings ;  he  has  all  that  he  wants ;  he 
has  dl  the  requisites  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  his  qualifications  are,  and 
his  fitness  for  carrying  on  his  profession.  It  seems  to  me,  tnerefore,  there  really 
is  a  reason  for  the  formation  of  two  distinct  classes,  and  if  a  man  undergoes  an 
examination,  and  entitles  himself  to  be  called  thereafler  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  he  has  the  privilege,  if  he  chooses  it,  of  becoming  a  Member.  It 
seems  to  me,  I  own,  that  the  Registrar  ought  to  have  included  two  parties  m 
the  register  which  he  is  to  make  out  by  the  oth  section.  What  is  the  object  of 
this  mandamtat  The  object  of  this  mandamus  is  to  direct  the  Registrar  to  make 
out  a  different  register  from  that  which  he  has  made  out,  whereas,  in  truth,  and 
in  fact,  the  one  which  he  has  made  out  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  one ; 
because,  if  these  powers  still  exist  in  the  Society,  the  persons  whose  names  are 
objected  to  as  appearing  in  that,  are  properly  upon  the  register.  For  Uiese 
reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ought 
to  be  affirmed. 

Mr,  Baron  Mariin.^As  1  was  at  one  time  rather  inclined  to  suppose  the 
names  of  these  three  gentleman  were  not  properly  on  the  register,  I  will  state 
very  shortly  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  me  that  their  names  are  properly 
there.  They  claim  to  be  there  by  reason  of  bein^  certified  that  they  were  duly 
qualified  for  admission  by  the  means  provided  in  the  Charter.  Now,  on  looking 
torough  this  Act  of  Parliament,  in  reality  the  only  thing  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  necessary  for,  is,  that  which  is  provided  by  the  5th  section,  and 
it  is  clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Act  of  Parliainent 
was  to  give  a  name  to  a  certain  class  of  skilled  practitioners  in  the  country, 
which  they  alone  should  be  entitled  to  use ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  far  as  the  Society  was  concerned,  was  to  prevent  improper  • 
persons  using  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  It  seems  to  me  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  when  properly  considered,  pretty  clearly  enacts  that  all  persons 
who,  according  to  the  onginal  Charter,  were  competent  to  be  Members  of  the 
Society,  should  be  entitled  to  assume  that  name.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  Act  to  limit  the  selection  of  persons  as  Members,  as  originally  arranged  by 
the  Charter ;  but  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  monopoly, 
stated  and  enacted  that  other  persons,  who  are  not  Members,  should  have  a 
ri^ht,  under  the  10th  section,  to  have  themselves  examined,  and,  their  fitness 
bems  ascertained,  that  those  persons,  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  ataU^ 
should  be  then  entitled  to  use  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present  shall  belong  to  persons  who  are 
Members  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  a  very  reasonable  and  proper  view,  because  it  gives  to  persons 
who  were  originally  elected  according  to  ike  Charter— which,  as  has  beei^ 
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observed,  seems  to  bare  been  properly  carried  ont^tfae  rigbt  to  use  this  name, 
and,  in  addition,  gives  the  same  tight  to  all  persons  who  submit  to  the 
examination  which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  and  5th  sections,  and  so  qualify 
themselves  to  use  that  name.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
nothinc^  whatever  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  original  right  of  the 
persons  who  were  put  on  this  register  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Charter* 
and  that  these  three  gentlemen  have  in  all  respects  complied;  and,  therefore, 
I  think,  their  names  are  properly  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  mandamus  is 
not  maintainable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  this  register  to  call 
on  us  to  interfere.  I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
below  must  be  affirmed. 

Mr,  Justice  Crowder, — ^I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
below  must  be  affirmed.  After  the  full  manner  in  which  the  case  has  been  dealt 
with  by  some  of  my  learned  brethren,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  in  a  very  few  words 
indeed.  The  main  point  w:hich  was  argued  was  one  of  great  importance :  that, 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
exammation  before  any  person  became  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
thereby  inferring  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws,  to 
a  great  extent,  were  repealed.  It  was  argued  that,  looking  at  the  Preamble, 
and  referring  to  the  necessity  that  ignorant  persons  should  not  be  connected 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  assume  the  title  of  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  or  Pharmaceutists,  that  they  should  undergo  an  examination, 
and  that  the  Act  did,  in  truth,  virtually  and  by  implication,  annul  those  modes 
of  election  which  existed  under  the  Charter.  But  when  I  look  at  the  Act,  I 
find  in  the  Preamble  that  those  very  modes  of  election  are  referred  to  seriatim  in 
four  qualifications ;  and  when  I  look  through  the  Act,  I  do  not  find  the  Act 
saying,  in  any  one  section— be  it  enacted,  that  in  future  every  person  who  shall 
become  a  Member  shall  pass  a  second  examination  ;  nor  do  I  find  a  single  word 

f>ing  to  diminish,  or  in  any  wav  to  alter  or  repeal  any  portion  of  the  Charter, 
therefore  think  it  is  impossible  we  can  say  that  is  the  fact.  Then,  if  that  be 
not  so,  on  the  other  part  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  prima  facie^  when  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  it  was  a  Society  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  Is  there  anything  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  to  show,  that  afler  this 
Act  passed  the  Sodety  shall  not  be  a  Society  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ?  I 
look  at  it,  and  I  find  nothing  but  the  5th  and  6th  sections,  which  seem 
to  me,  construed  together,  to  make  a  register.  You  have  here,  there- 
fore, that  the  Members  are  Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  and  I  should 
say,  of  course,  also,  that  all  those  who  become  Members  in  any  way  must 
continue  Pluurmaceutical  Chemists.  Then  the  10th  section  appears  to  me 
to  be  explainable  in  this  way,  that  there  is  another  class  of  persons  introduced, 
who  may  have  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Society.  They  are  the  persons  referred  to  here  as  undergoing  the  examination, 
which  may  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will  of  the  Society.  They*undergo  the 
examination  mentioned  in  the  8th  and  9th  sections,  and  having  undergone  that 
examination,  they  are  put  upon  the  register.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  Secretary,  who  keeps  that  register,  knowing,  and  ascertaining,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  enters  them,  who  are  Members,  and  who  are  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists  not  Members,  because  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  every  Mem- 
ber is,  and  must  be,  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist ;  and  equally  clear,  that  there 
may  be  many  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  who  are  not  Members.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  plain.  I  certainly  was  very  much  struck  with  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Bramwdl  on  Uie  12th  section.  It  seems  to  me  still  a  most  absurd  thing  that 
the  Legislature  should  enact  that  a  man  should  not  call  himself  what  he  really 
18.  On  these  grounds  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  below 
is  right* 

JUPGHXHT  KWFOMJSD. 
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The  GRAnMAK  rtamtk^  that  to  dev  vA  poailm  admioii  on  the  pwi  of 
^e  JudM,  most  he  oontidered  ts  a  final  and  Tory  aaturfketoi^  tarmioation  of 
ibe  l^al  proceedings.  It  oould  not  he  8iippoeed»  9&w  tlus  unanimoua  Judgment 
in  which  both  Coarte  ooneurrad*  that  any  further  qneitioa  would  be  laSed  on 
ihe  snbjeot,  and  he  hoped  nothing  would  oeeor  to  diatnxb  the  fiitnni  hunnonj 
and  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
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BOnKnT  BSHTUT,  9JmB^  PBISUMHIT,  JS  TKn  COAJM. 

SBYKnAL  new  members  were  eleeled. 

Yaluable  donations  of  plants  were  reesired  from  Mr.  Tetham,  of  Settle  throng h 
Mr.  Reynolds ;  from  Mr.  Morgan,  oC  liandUo,  and  other  frienda  of  the  Club  i  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  uaamAously  Toted. 

A  paper  waa  then  read  on 

THE  DBVfiLOPMENT  OF  THE  YEQETABLB  OISS^ 

nr  MX.  GBUNDT, 

of  which  the  following  10  an  abstract:— 

At  present  the  views  of  Sohleiden  and  Mohl  are  accepted  as  the  true  theoriei  of 
cell  formation;  that  of  Mohl  being  considered  of  more  general  application.  'Hm 
occurrence  of  each  form  of  cell  development  la  incontestably  proved.  Starting  with 
these  premises,  it  remains  to  inquire  if  they  are  absolutely  distinct,  or  are  modifi- 
cations of  some  more  general  law.  Th&  following  reasons  lead  me  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  to  consider  that  the  same  essential  principle  is  eoncemed,  but  that  in 
each  case  its  modiu  operandi  is  different.  Protoplasm,  the  anivenal  agent  in  vege- 
table cell  development,  must  be  present,  according  to  either  view.  According  to 
Bchleiden,  ^  nuclei  *  appear  in  this  protoplasm,  round  these  is  f<Hrmed  a  primordial 
utricle,  which  secretes  a  oelluloae  coat.  According  to  Mohl,  this  protoplasm  divides 
into  two  portions,  each  secreting  its  coat  of  cellulose.  The  nuclei,  according  to 
Schleiden,  <*  appear  "  in  the  protoplasm,  whenoe  they  come  he  has  not  discovered.  I 
believe  that  they  are  portions  of  protoplasm  *' individualised ;"  that  is,  portions 
which,  through  the  operation  of  tne  mysterious  power  of  vitality,  have  become 
independent  individuals,  and  centres  of  existence.  In  MohTs  view,  I  look  upon 
these  two  portions  of  separated  protoplasm  as  in  fact  two  large  **  nuclei."  The  main 
difference  between  these  theories  appears  to  be,  that  according  to  one,  the  whole 
protoplasm  becomes  divided  into  two,  sometimes  more,  individuals ;  accordteg  to 
the  other,  portions  only  of  protoplasm  appear  capable  of  undergoing  this  change. 
Mohl  seems  to  me  to  restrict  too  mach  this  idea  of  the  primordial  utricle  ;  he  looks 
upon  it  as  an  actual  tangible  raembrane^  I  question  this,  looking  upon  it  as  simp^ 
a  layer  of  protoplasm  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  cell.  Indeed,  I  should  apply  the 
terra  to  protoplasm  quite  Ailing  a  cell ;  in  this  ease^  however,  the  word  utricU  woold 
be  inappropriate. 

I  would  accordingly  submit  the  following  sketch  of  a  theory  of  vegetable  cell 
development : — '*  Cells  can  only  be  formed  from  protoplasm.  The  operation  of 
vitality  upon  this  protoplasm  consists  in  giving  it  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  a 
capacity  for  *  individualization  ;'  that  is  to  say,  a  tendency  constantly  to  divide  into 
smaller  portions,  each  secreting  a  cellulose  coat,  and  becoming  in  fact  a  cell."  From 
the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  this  view  will  dash  with  neither  of  those 
at  present  received.  It  would  seem  much  more  probable  that  one  distinct  definite 
plan  would  be  adopted  than  two.  The  spore  development  of  some  Aig^  (a  §., 
Achpfa  proH/era)  seems  to  me  to  oonneot  cell  division,  with  free  cell  formation. 
In  these  cases  the  protoplasm  divides  into  a  number  of  individasla  With  ngard  to 
the  nature  of  the  vital  foroe^  and  the  means  by  which  it  operates,  in  causing  the 
individualization  of  protoplasm,  and  deposit  of  a  ceUulose  membrane  on  its  snnaoB, 
our  knowledge  is  easily  summed  up.    As  yet  we  know  nothing  at  aU  about  it. 

After  some  discussion,  the  President  annonneed  tiiat  the  next  meeting  would  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  14th. 
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Oir  Vriday  evoolBg  tiie  25th  of  Mqr,  tbd  usual  Fharmaoeutical  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Rojiil  InatitutioD. 
Mr.  T.  C  AacnB  lead  a  paper,  of  which  this  is  an  abstract: 

ON  INDIAN  GUMS. 

Thb  great  denumd  for  new  maliriala  of  inchutrsr,  originated  Ij  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1851,  has  been  particularly  remarkable  in  respect  of  the  Tegotable 
prodnctioiis  of  India.  Under  the  jndieiona  goremBMBt  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
several  able  men  of  scienee  have  deroted  their  energies  to  the  task  of  learning  the 
resources  of  that  Tast  portion  of  the  British  £miur«i  and  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Royle,  great  8tore«  of  knowledge  oonoeming  Indian  produoe  have  been  collected. 
£Yerj  part  of  the  Company's  territory  oontribntad  specimens  of  its  produce*  and 
articles  were  tbns  brongfat  to  nottoe  wluch  had  never  before  been  known.  New  dyes, 
new  tanning  materials^  new  drugs,  gums,  fibres,  woods»  perfumes,  &C.,  were  added 
tooor  oommercial  produota;  of  these,  the  gums  before  you  are  a  small  portion. 
They  are  of  several  kinds : — 1st  Ttue  gnmai  9nd.  Gum  resins;  3rd.  Oleo  resins; 
Besins  ;  4ib.  Extractive  gums,  of  which  tiie  following  are  iUnatrations  ;-« 

Ist.  The  gum  of  Cochlospermum  Gossypium,  Nat  ord.  StercuUaoea. 

Snd.  BdeUium,  from  Balsamodendron  Bozbu^hii ;  gum  Opoponaz  ;  Olibanum, 
from  BosweUia  Serrata  ;  resin  of  Anuria ;  reatn  of  Alribe  or  Canarium  Strictum^ 
Nat.  ord.  Amyridaoes  ;  Mutty  Pant 

3rd.  Dhoona,  from  Patna;  gum  of  Odina  Woodier,  AnacardiaceaB ;  gum  Piney, 
Travanoose,  extensively  used  for  varnish  in  China  and  Assam. 

4th.  Patachy  Creeper  of  Travancore  ;  Vainga  gum  from  Terminalia  alata  tomen* 
tosa,  Nat  ord.  Combretaoeas;  E.  I.  Kino. 

Mr.  Abraham  exhibited  a  fine  sample  of  oonoentrated  infusion  of  Senna,  pre- 
pared m  vaew,  and  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  tins  preparation-— 

CONCENTRATED  INFUSION  OP  SENNA. 

Ths  preparation  of  a  concentrated  infusion  of  senna  involves  more  difficulty  than 
most  of  the  corresponding  preparations  of  other  substances.  Boiling  it  down  In  an 
open  pan  destroys  Its  efficiency,  and  the  large  proportion  of  tbe  senna  to  the  men- 
struum precludes  the  possibility  of  making  it  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  former.  What  other  methods  maybe  effectual  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  find  by  experiment,  that  the  infusion  of  the  PharmacopoBla  concentrated  in 
vacuo  and  preserved  by  the  addition  of  a  email  portion  of  spirit  possesses  the  full 
activity  of  tbe  infusion  from  which  it  was  made.  The  spirit  separates  a  little  of  the 
mucilage,  but  I  believe  the  essence  when  diluted  with  water  does  not  otherwise  differ 
medicinally  firom  the  fresh  infusion.  At  the  same  time  lam  far  from  recommending 
the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 

Mr.  N.  MaacBu  introduced  to  the  Botiee  of  the  Meeting  the  subject  of  a  Book 
Club.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  such  a 
dub  amongst  the  Members  of  the  Association.  Some  discuuion  ensued,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  tbat  the  Secretary  should  be  requested  to  recei? e  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  wished  to  enter,  and  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  oommencement  of  operations 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  names  were  enrolled. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Priday 
evening,  the  22nd  June, 

MK.  H.  8.  AIiTASS  Df  TRB  CHAIX. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  award  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Essays  sent  in  to  compete  for  Mr.  Uawle's 
Prize. 

Sib,— *In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  we  should  award  the 
Prize  offered  by  Mr.  Bawle  for  tbe  best  Essav  on  Hydrooyaaie  Add,  we  liave  te 
rsport,  that  of  the  four  Bssaya  sent  In,  their  niativv  oidev  of  merit  is»  in  our  opinion. 
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as  follows:—!.  "Nada  Veritas."    2.  "Nil  DesperandonL"    3.  •'Spero  Meliora." 
4.  *'  Stady  to  gain  Knowledge." 

The  Essay  of  **  Nnda  Veritas"  indicates  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  but  also  much  greater  industry  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  the  Prize  to  the  gentleman  competing  under  that  motto. 

(Signed)  Georgb  Hamilton. 

JoBN  Abraham. 
Kathan  Mebcbb. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Chemute*  AMSOciation. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  envelope  marlced  **  Nuda  Veritas,"  and  announced  that 
the  name  and  address  of  the  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Robert  Gibson  West,  42, 
Berry  Street. 

The  President's  Annual  Prize  to  the  [best  student  in  the  Pharmacy  Class  was 
awarded  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  Samuels,'  both  on  the  ground  of  his  attention  and 
diligent  conduct  throughout  the  session,  and  the  superiority  of  his  answers  to  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  class  for  examination  at  its  close. 

The  Sborbtabt  (Mr.  T.  D.  Walker)  then  read  a  paper  on  *•  The  Past  History, 
the  Present  Position,  and  the  Future  Prospects  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Asso- 
ciation," in  which  he  reviewed  its  rise  and  progress,  remarked  upon  its  present 
position,  and  expressed  himself  in  sanguine  terms  with  reference  to  its  fhtnre  career, 
describing  the  prospect  before  it  as  most  bright  and  cheering.  He  alluded  particularly 
to  the  good  which  had  been  already  accomplished  by  the  Library,  and  described  its 
extension  as  of  great  importance  to  the  future  success  of  the  Association.  The 
fbrmation  of  the  proposed  Museum  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  Members  generally  would  exert  themselves  to  promote  the  completion  of  the 
Museum,  and  individually  endeavour  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  crcKlit  to  the 
Association,  and  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  such  collections  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  following  list  of  additional  subscriptions  to  the  Museum  fiind  was  read.:— 

£e.  d, 

Mr.  J.  Ellison ^ 2   8   0 

Mr.  J.  Houghton 110 

Mr.  O.  L.  Jones ^ 1    1    0 

Mr.  W.  Miller 1    1    0 

Mr.  W.Procter 110 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Crossley 110 


Mr.  G.  Barber  0  10  6 

Mr.N.Brodie 0  10  6 

Mr.  T.  Davies 0  10  6 

Mr.  B.  G.  Heaton 0  10  6 

Mr.  D.  Mackinlajr 0  10  6 

Mr. T.Martin 0  10  6 


ORIGINAI.    AND    BXTRAOTBD    AMTICXsES. 


CHARCOAL  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  INHALATION. 


BT  MR.  STEPHEir  DABBT. 


Thb  explanation  of  the  real  action  of  charcoal,  in  contact  with  effluyia,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  and  the  application  of  it  in  many 
ways  for  sanitary  purposes,  as  recommended  by  him,  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  nuiny  suggestions  for  the  use  of  this  most  important  agent. 

Amongst  those  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice  are  one  or  two  that  hare 
led  me  to  make  a  few  experiments  ;  and  although  these  are  trifling,  the  results 
may  perhaps  be  considerea  worth  communicating. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  advantages  offered  by  charcoal  for 
exhibiting  remedial  agents,  as  iodine,  &c.,  in  very  minute  proportions,  b^  inhala- 
tion, I  was  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  the  affinity  of  charcoal  for  iodine— 
which,  according  to  M.  Bechi  and  M.  Magnes,  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be  over- 
come by  a  simple  solvent — miffht  not  render  useless  the  method  proposed,  as 
this  would  reqmre  the  iodine  tooe  diffused  through  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  in 
a  very  finely  divided  state.  The  former  gentleman,  in  his  practically  useful 
paper  on  the  employment  of  charcoal  as  an  economical  agent  for  separating 
iodine  from  its  natural  and  artificial  combinations,  detailed  in  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacit  for  July,  1851,  states  **  that  neither  hot  nor  cold  water  removes  firom 
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eliarcoal  the  slightest  trace  of  iodine.**  It  is  the  same  i?ith  alcohol,  ipfaich  one 
would  have  ref^urded  as  its  true  solvent;  but  quite  the  contrary  occurs  if  we 
treat  iodized  charcoal  with  a  substance  for  which  the  iodine  has  a  strong 
affinity,  and  with  which  it  forms  an  intimate  combination — as  wiUi  solution  of 
potash,  &c. 

M.  Magnes,  a  translation  of  whose  paper  appears  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  April,  1852,  states — "  I  intimately  mixed  together  one  part  of  iodine 
with  nine  parts  of  charcoal,  only  retaining  its  hygrometric  water.  Hie  product 
had  neither  the  odour  nor  flavour  of  iodine;  and  having  washed  it  on  a  filter,  I 
ascertained  that  the  water  which  passed  through  was  inodorous  and  colourlesSf 
and  that  it  did  not  give  a  blue  colour  to  starch  paste.*' 

I  first  employed  ordinary  wood  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  used  by  M.  Masnes 
(nine  parts  to  one  of  iodine),  and  found,  as  he  states,  that  from  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  contained  in  the  charcoal,  it  was  all  converted  into 
iodides  of  potassium  and  calcium,  with  traces  of  iodates  of  potash  and  lime. 

I  then  used  charcoal  that  had  been  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  and  treated  it  with  iodine  in  the  same  proportion 
(one  part  to  nine),  when  I  found,  on  triturating  the  mixture  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  and  throwing  it  on  a  filter,  that  no  free  iodine  was  contained  in 
the  water,  neither  could  I  detect  any  trace  of  iodic  acid  or  any  combination  of 
iodine;  but  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  well-drained  charcoal,  a  densely 
coloured  solution  of  iodine  (proved  by  the  usual  tests)  passed  through  the  filter. 
M.  Bechi  is  therefore  In  error  in  stating  that  alcohol  does  not  remove  it. 
Although  the  combination  with,  or  rather  retention  by,  charcoal  is  powerful 
enoucjch  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  iodine  by  water,  still  it  would  not  appear 
sufficiently  so  to  cause  any  objection  to  its  employment  for  the  purpose  pro- 
posed should  this  be  thought  desirable,  more  especially  as  M.  Magnes  has  shown 
that  in  drying  at  a  moderate  heat  in  presence  of  watery  vapour  the  iodine  is  in 
great  part  given  off. 

It  is  of  course  necessary,  for  the  reason  before  stated,  to  use  charcoal  free 
from  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  salts. 

The  employment  of  charcoal  respirators  has  given  rise  to  the  objection — not, 
I  think,  well  founded — ^that  the  charcoal  would  by  use  become  deleterious, 
owing  to  its  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  lungs,  and  also 
from  the  formation  of  this  gas  by  the  oxidation  in  its  pores  of  the  volatile  car* 
bonaceons  matter,  or  hydrocarbons,  given  off  in  small  quantities  from  the  same 
source.  To  determine  if  this  be  the  case,  I  took  a  certain  weisht  of  coarsely 
grained  wood  charcoal,  placed  It  in  a  percolator,  the  receiver  of  which  contained 
a  solution  of  barvta  and  air  that  haa  previously  been  freed  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  passed  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  boiled  distilled  water  throush  the 
charcoal ;  only  a  slight  turbidness  was  caused :  this  was  allowed  thorou^ly  to 
deposit,  the  supernatant  liquor  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  syphon  fixed  in  the 
apparatus,  care  being  taken  to  admit  only  air  free  from  carbonic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  twice  again  washed,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  water  withdrawn, 
when  the  precipitate  thrown  on  a  filter  dried  and  ignited  gave  (deductmg  the 
filter  ash)  0*55  gndns  of  residue.  A  similar  weight  of  charcoal  in  respirators 
was  worn  for  six  hours  by  three  healthy  individuals,  and  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  above ;  the  residue  obtained  was  only  0*33  mins,  or  somewhat 
less  than  that  from  the  charcoal  which  had  not  been  respired  through.  In  both 
cases  the  carbonate  of  baryta  contained  only  a  trace  of  sulphate.  An  equal 
proportion  of  charcoal,  heated  to  low  redness  and  cooled  In  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid,  when  treated  In  the  same  manner,  caused  a  dense  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  barjrta ;  so  that  the  charcoal  does  not  prevent  the  abstraction  by 
water  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  with  iodine. 

If  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  objection  raised,  the  second  experiment 
should  have  shown  at  least  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  over  the  first,  for, 
according  to  Scharling,  **  a  man  weighing  170lbs.  gives  off  from  the  lungs,  in 
vol..  XV.  G 
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the  oovne  of  one  liour,  83-5  grtmines  (more  than  500  graini)  wekht  of  this  gas,** 
oonseqaentlj  a  conBiderable  volume  most  have  pasKd  througn  tJie  diarcofll 
emplojred.  Thai  tiiererene  is  the  case  bdonbttess  due  simply  to  tiie  some- 
vliat  larger  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  contained  in  the  mst  portion  of 
charooaL 
140,  LeadenhaU  Street.  

ON  TRAGACAISTH  AND  ITS  ADUI^TBRATIOBT. 

BT  8IDNET  H.  KAXTAB8,  MMQ^ 

(^Firom  a  Communication  addressed  ta  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbwry,) 

AocoEDnra  to  yonr  request  I  haTe  obtained  from  various  sources  some 
infonnation  respecting  ffum  Tragacanth ;  that  regarding  the  mode  of  collecting 
18  from  eye-witnesses —uiat  upon  preparing  it  for  the  European  market,  from 


The  small  priddy  shrub  which  produces  tracacanth,  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  particulariy  in  Anatolia.  It  is  tem^d  by  the  Greeks  Ketre^ 
but  is  also  known  to  the  educated  Gredb  by  its  real  name,  TpayoKoyBivos ; 
the  gum  is  in  Anatolia  like^nse  called  Ketri,  but  to  the  Greeks  it  is  also  known 
ts  TpayoKMivov  KOfifu, 

The  principal  places  in  which  tra^acantb  is  collected,  are  Caissar  or  Kaisarieh 
fthe  ancient  Csesarea),  Yalavatz,  Isbarta,  Bourdur  and  Angora.  The  gum 
urom  Talavatz  and  Caissar  is  considered  the  best. 

Formerly  the  proportion  oi  flaky  or  leaf  gum  in  the  whole  quantity  collected 
was  very  small,  as  the  peasants  contented  themselves  with  pl(»ing  on  from  the 
shrubs  the  natural  exudation ;  of  later  years,  a  more  systematic  process  for 
obtaining  the  flak^rgum  has  been  adopted  at  Yalavatz,  and  has  since  been 
followed  by  the  Caissar  and  other  districts.  Gum  tragacanth  is  now  collected 
in  the  following  maimer: —  ' 

In  July  and  August  the  peasants  clear  away  the  earth  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  of  the  skrub,  and  make  several  longitudinal  indsions  with  a  knife  in 
the  bark ;  the  gum  exudes  the  whole  length  of  the  indsion,  and  dries  in  flakes ; 
tiiree  or  four  days  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the  s;um  is  then  collected. 
In  some  places  also  the  peasants  occasionally  puncture  the  bark  with  the  point  of 
the  knife.  If  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  the  gum  is  white  and  dean;  but  if 
the  atmosphere  be  damp  and  the  heat  but  moderate,  the  gum  requires  a  longer 
time  to  diy,  and  assumes  a  yellow  or  brown  tinge.  High  winds  are  favourable 
for  drying,  but  the  gum  accumulates  a  certain  proportion  of  earth.  Whilst  the 
peasants  are  engaged  in  this  labour,  thev  pick  off  from  the  shrubs  ^e  gum 
which  exudes  naturally,  and  it  is  this  which  chiefly  constitotes  the  quality  known 
in  England  as  Common  or  Sorts. 

The  whole  of  the  tragacanth  fathered  b  mixed  and  sold  to  native  merchants, 
who  send  it  to  Smyrna  for  re-sue  in  bags  containing  about  two  hundredweight 
eadi.    In  this  state  it  is  termed  rough  gum^  and  contains  as  followB : 

Flaky  or  leaf  gam,  perfectly  white 40  to  50  per  cent. 

Ditto  ^      ditto        discoloured  or  brown  15      25 

Vermicelli  gum , 10      15 

Common  or  sorts 85       10 

The  finest  parcels  contain  the  most  vermicdHt  whidi  is  nothing  more  than  the 
sidings  of  the  leaf  cum  which  is  broken  by  carriage  fi^m  the  interior  and  by 
removing  from  one  place  to  another,  together  with  we  small  vermicular  masses 
termed  Seeame  seed,  which  are  collected  with  the  lerfgam. 

When  gum  tragacanth  is  purdiased  for  diinment  to  Europe,  it  is  prejpared  in 
the  following  manner : — ^The  large,  white,  mJcy,  or  leaf  gnm,'termed  F^en<^ 
quality^  b  first  picked  out,  and  the  residue  b  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  what 
remains  upon  the  sieve  is  common  or  sorts  gum^  mixed  with  dtKohtared  lec^fj 
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Id 


wliidi  is  retomad  to  tibe  piofaBn,  vfao  tfaoi  reiaove  tht  alif^tly  diBeolMred  \m^ 
gunij  whkh  m  tenned  jEMufc  fmaiUtf.  The  remamdar  is  then  coDEunied,  aad 
any  stones  or  yery  black,  dirty  pieces  are  thrown  aaide  aa  refoae,  IIm  rest,  < 
pooed  of  Mtinnlly-ezuded  gam  and  fatown  leaf,  is  tesnked 
Tlie  kead-nan  or  aasfter-pidber  tban  re-aifU  with  a 


k  fiaer  aieve  wbataver  gam 
pasBsd  tliwagh  tlio  int,  ofvawoiiaHy  lirowing  oat  any  slivir  or  light  sdMrtuwe 
which  resis  at  the  top.  The  goM  lemauiing  opon  the  siete  after  fluB  oeoofid 
aifting  is  givea  to  wonea  to  p£k  at  Aar  own  houses.  They  sepaiote  the  white 
from  the  IrpiPS,  and  tike  drmm  Aoot  the  commuu  The  fint  is  mized  with  the 
jFVeNci  jrifa%,  the  seooBd  wMi  «im  AfiMi. 

A  third  sifcing  takes  place  with  a  still  finer  sieye.  The  gum  which  posses 
thxoogh  is  termed  ^Sbmom  JSML,  and  the  ooarser  whidi  reoMins  upon  the  sieve, 
VermSxUL  Both  qoalities  are  earelaliy  picked  by  womeo.  When  eleaned,  the 
&saaic  Seed  is  again  sifted  with  an  OKtrcmely  fine  sieve;  and  the  dnst  sad  mimrte 
partieles  rifted  oat,  are  aided  to  the  eerU  or  cosonoa  ^oai.  Ue  VenmoeBi  and 
Seaame  JSeed  are  tlwn  mixed  together.  This  auztore  ftrms  liie  VennioeiU 
Tragaoarah  of  ooanaveree.* 

When  the  fums  are  intended  for  the  French  market,  the  ^ae  white  Iso^  only 
is  shipped;  the  oermioefii  is  sohl  £>r  Trieste,  and  the  disooioiired  kaf  and  sorts 
far  Mof^ajkd, 

If,  however,  the  iHiole  parcel  be  woifced  forEngfamdaad  beieqoired  g9ody  then 
the  EVendi  and  Eoglish  qnalitaes  are  mixed,  and  the  brown  (ea/ whieh  had  been 
left  ia  the  earls  is  also  picked  oat  and  added.  By  so  doing  the  valoe  of  the 
comaHm  or  sorts  ia  redaeecL 

I  believe  it  is  sapposed  that  more  Aaa  ooe  plant  produces  the  cum 
Tragacanth  of  commerce.  For  this  there  is  some  foundatkm.  In  &ct, 
very  little  gum  Traf;acaath  is  shipped  to  England  in  the  state  above  described. 
Li  order  to  explam  this,  I  must  begin  by  stating  that  besides  the  real  ffum 
tragacsath  of  Anatolia,  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  gum  collected  in 
Armenia  and  Garamania  from  various  trees,  prindnally  (as  I  am  infonaed)  wild 
almond  and  plooi.  That  from  Armema  is  sent  to  Uimstanriiiopie  fitmi  Monssnl, 
whence  it  derives  its  name  MonssulL  That  from  Garamania  is  sent  direct  to 
Smyrna,  and  is  termed  Caraman. 

The  average  value  of  Moussul  gum  is  10  piasters  per  oke  of  lb.  f^^fyt  equal  to 


*  The  yariooB  siftings  and  pickings  to  which  gnm  Tngpwaath  is  siibjeet«d  at  Smyrna,  may 
be  thas  ezphuned: — 
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'  about  £3  16«.  sterling  per  cwt.;  Oaramania  gum  is  worth  p.  4  or  p.  5  per  o)be, 
or  £1  109.  to  J6i  189.  per  cwt.,  whereas  the  usual  value  of  gum  tragacauth  in 
its  rough  state  is  £10  per  cwt. 

Both  these  gums  are,  I  beUeve,  almost  worthless,  but  are  paid  for  at  these 
high  prices  for  the  purpose  of  i^jiixing  with  gum  Tragacanth,  and  by  some  are 
considered  to  be  an  interior  kind  of  the  same  gum.  As  neither  Caramania  nor 
Moussul  gum  occur  in  flaky  pieces  like  tragacanth,  and  as  they  are  of  a  dark 
colour,  jMffticularly  the  former,  tiiey  would  l^  easily  detected  if  mixed  with  leaf 
ffum,  without  previous  preparation.  The  Jelrs,  tnerefore,  who  adulterate  aU 
the  drugs  of  Turkey,  have  found  means  of  deceiving  the  eye  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  quantity  of  Caramania  gum  is  broken  up  into  small  irregular  pieces,  which 
are  whitened  with  White  Xeaa;  the  whitened  gum  is  then  mix^  with  leafgvan  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent.    It  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  vermicelk, 
but  is  pounded  into  smaller  pieces  and  added  only  to  the  extent  of  25  to  90  per 
cent.    To  adulterate  the  iorU  or  common  ffum,  the  Caramania  gum  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  pieces  are  left  larger:  the  proportion  added  is 
frequently  100  p«r  cent. 
Moussul  gum  is  used  for  adulterating  the  better  kinds  of  tragacanth. 
The  average  expense  of  handpicking  1000  okes  or  2667  lbs.  of  gum  IVagacanth, 
is  at  the  rate  of  H  piasters  per  oibe,  or  eleven  shillings  per  cwt.    Thus : — 
Labour  of  men,  picking  and  sifting,  119  days,  at  piast.  10  per  day  ...1190    0 
Picking  by  women,  130^  okes  broken  leaf  gum,  at  piast.  |  per  ohe  ...    81  56 

'*  *'         64i  okes  Vennicelli,  at  piast.  1  per  oke 64  25 

^^  ''         20   oto  Sesame  Seed  at  piast.  1^  per  oJbe 30    0 

Superintendent,  11  days,  at  piast.  10  110    0 

Present  to  head-picker    25    0 

1500  81 

Aote  by  Mir.  Hanbury,—[The  author  having  had  the  kindness  to  forward  a  series 
of  samples  illustrative  of  the  foregoing  notice,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to 
enumerate  them : — 

Superior  qualities, 

I.  White  picked  Talavatz  gum  tragacanth. 
2, Caissar  gum  tragacanth. 

3.  French  assorted  2ea/— sample  of  seven  cases. 

4.  Broken  leaf  picked  by  women,  mixed  with  fine  leaf, 

5.  Broken  leafo^  Caissar  gum,  mixed  with  fine  leaf 

6.  Vermicelli  as  picked  out  before  mixing  with  Sesame. 

7.  Yermicelli— sample  of  one  case. 

8.  Very  small  leaf  termed  ^eiome,  mixed  with  Vermicelli. 

Inferior  qualities. 

9.  Common  2ea/mbced  with  A^fi^fisA  otforlmcii/. 

10.  English  assorted  (so/'— sample  of  four  cases. 

II.  Common  or  sorts — sample  of  two  cases. 

12.  Small  refuse,  thrown  out— almost  worthless. 
13  Large  refuse  gum— almost  worthless. 

Gums  used  for  the  Adulteration  of  Tragacanth. 

14.  Moussul  gum. 

15.  Caramwiia  gum,  first  quaUty,  worth  £2  lOt.  per  cwt,  to  be  mixed  when 
broken  up  and  whitened,  with  fine  Zealand  VermieellL 
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16.  Caramuiia  gam,  second  quality,  worth  £1  10s.  per  cwt^  to  be  mixed  when 
broken  up  and  whitened,  with  aorU  gam. 

17.  Caramania  gam,  broken  into  fragments  and  whitened  with  white  lead,  for 
mixtare  with  EngLiah  assorted  Uafy  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent. 

18.  Caramania  gam  in  smaller  fragments,  whitened  with  white  lead,  for  mixture 
with  V€niaetllij  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent. 

19.  Caramania  gum,  whitened  with  white  lead,  for  mixture  with  sorts  and 
oranmon  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  100  per  cent 

The  substances  designated  Moussul  Gum  and  Caramania  Gum  belong  to  the  some- 
what ill-defined  group  described  by  pharmacologists  as  Bassora  Gum,  KuUra  Gum, 
and  False  IVagaeanth, 

In  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of  gums  and  gum-resins  formed  in  Persia  bj 
W.  E.  Loftus,  Esq.,  and  deposited  partly  in  the  British  Museum,  and  partly  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew,  is  a  specimen  of  our  Moussul  Gum,  stated 
to  be  the  *'  common  Ketira  of  the  Arabs,  exuded  from  the  Gawan  or  Gabban  of 
Persia."    Is  this  plant  the  Cockhspurmum  Gossypium,  De  C? 

The  Caramania  Gum  appears  identical  with  the  Gomme  pssudo-adragante  of  M. 
Guibourt,  regarded  by  that  author  as  the  produce  of  AstragcUus  gummifer,  LabiU. 

Further  researches,  however,  are  much  required  to  determine  botanicaUy  the 
origin  of  these  substances. 

The  practice  of  whitening  gum  with  carbonate  of  lead  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Mr.  Maltass  was  informed  upon  his  first  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  the  whitening 
was  effected  by  starch  ;  this,  however,  proved  untrue,  and  it  was  afterwards  reluc- 
tantly admitted  that  white  lead  was  employed.  I  can  fully  confirm  the  existence  of 
carbonate  of  lead  in  the  samples  No.  17, 18,  and  19  ;  and  can  also  state  that  I  have 
readily  detected  lead  in  the  adulterated  Small  Tragacanth  imported  into  the  London 
market 

The  gum  used  in  adulterating  tragacanth  can  readily  be  recognlxed  upon  careful 
inspection.— D.  H.] 

PRACTICAL  RULES  AND  RECIPES  IN  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. 

BT  GSOBOB  GOBB,  E8<1. 

{Continued  from  page  513^  vol  xiv.) 

56.  Small  articles,  such  as  spoons,  knives,  forks,  snufifers,  &c.,  are  jgenerally 
*' wired"  before  they  are  cleaned,  ».  e.,  they  have  small  copper  wires,  size 
number  twenty  or  twenty-two  of  the  Birmingham  brass  wire  guage,  and  about 
fifteen  or  e^hteen  inches  Ions,  twisted  round  them  to  suspend  ihem  b^  when  in 
the  vat,  and  to  conduct  the  e^ctricity ;  larger  articles,  such  as  teapots,  jugs,  &c., 
are  generally  wired  at  some  advanced  stage  of  the  cleaning  process  after  they 
have  been  "  scratched ;"  and  very  large  articles,  such  as  fenders,  hat-stands, 
large  ornamental  iron-work,  &c.,  are  not  wired  at  all,  but  are  suspended  in  the 
solution  by  strong  copper  or  brass  hooks ;  in  cases  where  a  very  good  and  safe 
connexion  is  required,  the  connecting  wires  are  soldered  to  the  articles. 

59.  Articles  formed  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  or  zinc,  are  first  boiled 
in  water  containing  potash,  to  remove  any  grease  or  tarry  matter  which  may  be 
upon  them ;  they  are  then  swilled  in  water  and  immersed  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
mm  that  to  several  hours  in  water  containing  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth 
by  measure  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  according  to  the  kind  and  condition 
of  the  metal,  until  the  acid  acts  pretty  freely  upon  them ;  zinc  generally  requires 
a  weaker  liquid  than  iron,  and  smooth  wrought  iron  or  sted  than  rough  cast 
iron;  after  being  rinsed  in  water  they  are  taken  to  the  scratch  brush  lathe  and 
scoured  with  rapidly  revolving  brushes  of  fine  brass  wire,  moistened  with  water 
or  stale  beer;  rusty  iron  arti<3es  and  coarse  iron  castings  oflen  require  several 
soakings  in  acidulated  water,  with  alternate  scourings  with  sand  and  with  a  coarse 
scratch  brush,  and  sometimes  even  filing,  to  remove  all  the  dirty  patches  upon 
them. 

60.  Brass,  copper,  and  German  silver  articles  are  first  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
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poiuli,  then  riased  ia  water,  next  dipoed  either  kita  mtrie  add  (aq«a  ibi1»), 
or  into  *'  dipj^ing  lic^uid  "  (a  mixture  of  sixtj-lbtir  parts  water,  axtj-favp  parts 
Bulphnrk;  acid,  tborty-two  parts  nitric  acid,  and  ooe  vart  hydroddLoric  add 
(spirit  of  salts),  thai  wdl  washed  im  waAer  and  imaierBea  m  tM  depositing  Tat, 
the  connexion  with  tke  battery  being  made  before  imniiersion.  In  every  ease  ihe 
articles  are  well  rinsed  in  water  to  reiaoTe  the  adhering  add  before  pvttiiig 
them  into  the  vat,  otherwise  the  depodt  will  not  adhere. 

61.  Another  plan  occasionally  adopted  to  assist  in  cleaning  articles,  ia  to 
suspend  them  for  a  short  time  in  the  depodting  liquid  (unless  the  Hauid  is  a 
▼ahiable  one)  in  connexion  with  the  podtiTe  pole  of  the  battery ;  this  oisaolvea 
the  surface  of  them  a  little,  and  loosens  the  impurities. 

62.  ETcry  Ifurge  plating  establishment  has  a  number  of  pidcTing  jars,  pans, 
and  yats  of  various  sizes,  stoneware  dipping  jara^  several  large  boileis  of  potask 
liquid,  vadooB  scratdi  brush  lathes^  and  several  washing  troughs  with  a  pkadM 
supply  of  dean  water. 

63.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imfmrtance  with  artides  which  are  to  receive  an 
adhedve  and  vaifonL  cootinj^,  that  the^r  be  perfecdy  deaaed  before  inmersion 
in  the  depodting  vat,  otherwise  the  coating  wilt  not  adltere,  or  will  vary  in  its 
colour  or  appearance  in  different  parts;  and  in  consequence  of  this  perfect 
degree  of  cleanliness  required,  the  process  of  deaning  often  involves  more 
trouble  than  that  of  depositing,  polbhmg,  &c. 

64.  AM  metal  articles  which  require  an  adherent  coating  are  taken  immediately,, 
while  still  wet,  from  the  cleaning  process  to  the  depodting  vessd ;  articles  o£ 
iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  and  German  silver,  are  generally  nnsed  ia  water  a&ess 
being  scratched,  and  are  then  inunersed  m  the  silver  plating  Uq|uad;  soaaedHwa 
ihey  are  swung  to  and  fro  several  times  in  the  liquid  before  connecting;  thena 
with  the  biiltacy^  to  make  the  silver  adhere  more  firmly.  Those  of  Bratannia 
metal  are  taken  direct  from  the  boiler  of  potash  ley  without  nnsiog  in  water, 
and  immersed  in  the  depositing  liquid,  the  connecting  wire  bdng  attached  to 
the  rod  of  the  battery  wh&t  the  article  is  passing  down  into  tftie  Hquid. 

65.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  ^uriaer  days  of  electro-plating  in 
making  the  silver  adhere  upon  copper  or  brass,  in  consequence  of  tne  copper 
bdng  acted  upon  by  the  cyanide  solution,  and  coating  itself  with  a  thin  film  of 
siber  by  simple  inmersion ;  and  the  eoeling  put  upon  this  by  the  battery  cUd 
BOt  adbteve.  To  prevent  this,  some  of  the  eleetro^platers  here  maike  use  of  the 
pfaft  patented  by  Dr.^  Leeson,  vis.,  to  rub  the  sumce  of  the  copper  or  brasa 
flVtieMs  with  a  solatxon  of  cyanide  of  mereury  and  cyanide  of  potassimii  yosfe 
before  iMmerBiBg  them  in  the  depodtibg  vat ;  others  cover  them  with  &  film  of 

«ur^,  bj  rubbing  titem  with  an  aqueoos  scrfuticm  of  nkrate  of  mencui/ 


66«  The  practical  mJnutiie  of  preparing  the  snrftces  of  various^  melds  for 
recdviBg  adkesive  and  noa-adhedve  coadngs  of  different  metalb  and  in  diflSvent 
liquids  vary  eondderably  is  different  mann&etories,  and  much  inforaMtioB 
yA  remainE  to  be  aeqidred  respecting  the  particular  methods  required  for 
partteular  metals  and  Squids,  and  from  a  want  of  this  knowledge  the  nos€ 
filial  operators  occaaionaMly  hSL  in  predudng  complete  and  stronr  adheden, 
espcNeiaOy  in  coating  Britannia  mefeaJi,  anie^  lead,  tin  or  sted,  with  alver;  sob 
or  dae  wiltk  copper,  ftc. 

67.  When  we  wnh  to  deposit  aoD-adhesive  esatiags  upon  raetab,  sadb  as 
in  copying  engraved  copper-plates,  medaHms,  &e.,  in  copper  or  silver,  we  must 
int  thoroughly  dean  them  bf  any  suilabfte  means,  such  as  by  brushmff  with 
fine  emery,  or  by  any  of  1^  means  dready  deseribed;  after  beii^  leaned 
the  oomeeting  wires  are  soldered  on,  and  they  are  allowed  to  stand  m  a  cool 
plaee  Ibrtwdve  er  twenty  hours  before  immeniDg  them  hi  the  vat,  so  that  l^j 
mmj  sKgW}r  oxidate  and  thus  pferent  adhedon ;  but  if  it  ia  required  to  deposit 
upon  them  immediately,  they  are  either  thoroughly  bnished  all  over  with  a  soft 
cnad^s  hair  brush  aad  Uaek  lead,  or  rubbed  aS  over  with  soft  cottea  wool  and 
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ft  little  fweet  oil,  and  ibe  oil  then  wiped  deanly  off  with  more  dean  cotton,  or 
they  are  mbbed  all  over  with  cotton  wool  moistened  with  treble  distilled  BjMiit 
of  tnrpentine,  containing  a  little  bee V wax  dissolyed  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  a 
piece  of  the  axe  of  a  amall  pea  in  a  giU  of  the  spirit. 

68.  Any  jparts  of  metal  articles  which  require  no  deposit  upon  them,  such  as 
the  backs  of  medallions — articles  requiring  to  be  gilded  in  one  part  and  salvered 
in  another,  &c — ^mnst  be  ^*  stopped  ofT*  by  grease,  oH,  wax,  yamish,  lacquer,  or 
other  non-conducting  snbatanee  in  the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  coated;  for 
artides  which  require  to  be  immersed  m  a  hot  solution,  as  in  gilding,  oopal 
famish  is  generally  used  for  stopping  oS,  but  for  common  use  any  common 
Tarnish,  or  such  as  engravers  use  for  a  similar  purpose,  will  do  yery  welL 

69.  Many  works  of  art,  such  as  medals,  statuettes,  busts,  &c.,  are  not  copied 
direct  b^  the  deposition  process,  but  an  intermediate  cast  of  them  is  taken  in 
some  soitable  material,  such  as  gutta  percha,  wax,  resin,  stearine,  glue,  &c.,.  and 
the  metal  is  deposited  either  upon  this  mould  or  upon  a  second  one  taken 
from  it. 

70.  One  of  the  best  substances  I  haye  used  fi>r  ordinary  moulding  is  a  com« 
position  of  my  own,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  gutta  percha  and  one  part  of 
Jefiery's  marine  ^lue.  The  glue  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  mdtea  at  a 
gentle  beat  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  the  gutta  p^cha  also  cut  up  small  is  then  added, 
and  the  whde  constantly  stirred  yigoroosly  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  two  axe 
thoroughly  iacofxwrated. 

71.  To  copy  the  two  sides  of  a  metallic  coin  or  medal  in  this  substance,  a 
strip  of  sheet  brass  or  copper  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  is  first  wound 
doedy  roosid  the  edge  oi  the  medal,  and  its  ends  soldered  together ;  two  round 
baUe  of  the  eonqnisition  quite  hot  and  sofl  are  then  presMd  simultaneously 
Mainst  the  two  fSfeoes  of  the  coin  by  two  thitk  and  flat  plates  of  cold  hron,  and 
the  whole  screwed  up  in  a  yice,  gently  at  fisst,  but  increasing  the  pressure 
gradoally  to  a  hi|^  degree  as  the  substance  gets  cold.  In  about  two  hours,  or 
vhen  quite  cold,  the  composidon  wUeh  contracts  in  cooling  may  be  easily 
leuMyyed  by  means  of  a  girakt,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed 
the  copies  wiU  exhibit  bright  and  sharp  impicssionB  of  the  original,  and  will  be 
free  from  air  bubbles. 

72.  This  substance  presents  seyeraL  important  adyantaoes  oyer  gutta  percha 
alone  as  amouldtng  material;  it  is  softer  when  heated,  and  takes  amuch  diar^ 
Maptemion ;  it  contracts  more  in  cooling,  and  may  therefore  be  more  eanly 
remoyed  from  the  original ;  and  in  taking  the  black  lead  it  is^  most  excellent, 
frr  superior  to  ^ntta  perdia ;  and  with  ordinary  care  many  copies  in  copper  may 
be  taken  from  it  by  deposition— I  haye  taken  upwards  of  ten  from  <me  sack 


7a.  Whan  the  objects  to  be  copied  are  mudi  msdereut,  or  when  we  wish  to 
take  a  mould  of  a  bust  all  in  one  piece,  elastic  moulding  composition  is  required; 
the  best  sabstance  of  this  kind  is  composed  oi  four  parts  of  the  best  Bussian 
l^ue  and  one  part  by  weight  of  treacle ;  the  glue  is  broken  into  small  fMOces  and 
soaked  for  one  or  two  hours  in  suffident  cold  water  to  coyer  it ;  when  it  is  qmte 
■oA  the  saperioons  water  is  thrown  away,  and  the  softened  ^ue,  togedier  with 
the  treade,  is  heated  in  a  common  glue  pot  to  nearly  a  boiling  heat  and  stored 
■Btil  the  two  are  thoroi^hly  mixed. 

74.  if  the  nadevent  article  is  a  metallie  medallion  it  shodkl  have  its  edgfi 
cndrded  by  a.  strip  of  stout  paper,  and  the  ghie  quite  hot,  and  of  the  coa- 
sirtency  of  thin  treade  povved  upon  its  surface ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until 


Ae  eamponikm  a  quite  drv  and  firm,  which  will  be  from  two  to  twent;f-four 
hours,  aeeordinff  to  its  bulk;  when  quite  dry  the  copy  ma^  be  taken  off  without 
iajory  by  carefiSly  stretdnng  aad  drawing  it  at  the  same  tune  in  the  cfirecdoa  of 
tlw  OTenangmg  pnrts. 

75.  If  the  olMect  to  be  copied  is  a  hollow  metaUic  bast,  k  should  first  be 
partly  filled  ^dtk  sand,  to  make  il  heayy  and  prevent  its  rising*  and  the  openaig 
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covered  by  sticking  a  piece  of  thick  paper  or  millboard  over  it.  Tlie  bust 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  and  slightly  taper  yessel,  a 
few  inches  deeper  and  wider  than  itself,  and  the  melted  composition  poured  in 
steadily  until  it  is  a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  head.  When  it  is  quite 
dry  and  firm,  which  it  will  be  in  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  it  may  easily  be 
removed  from  the  vessel  by  shaking,  if  the  vessel  has  been  previously  oiled; 
and  the  cop^  may  be  removed  from  the  bust  by  previously  marldng  on  its  lower 
end  the  position  of  the  face,  and  passing  a  knife  carefully  up  the  back  of  the 
bust;  nearly  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  then  opening  the  elastic  mould  with  your 
hands,  whilst  a  second  person  liils  out  the  bust.  If  the  bust  is  a  plaster  one,  it 
will  require  to  be  previously  saturated  with  oil,  to  prevent  the  glue  adhering 
to  it. 

76.  There  are  two  methods  in  common  use  for  rendering  the  surfiices  of  non- 
metallic  moulds  conductible.  The  first  is  that  of  blfu^-leading,  which  is 
generally  used  for  gutta  percha,  wax,  resin,  and  composition  moulds,  where  the 
work  is  not  much  undercut.  The  second  is  that  of  covering  the  surface  of  the 
mould  with  a  thin  film  of  silver  or  gold  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  is 
generally  used  for  the  elastic  undercut  moulds,  because  the  mack  lead  cannot  be 
easily  applied  to  all  their  undercut  parts. 

77.  In  applying  black  lead  to  a  mould  composed  of  gutta  percha  and  marine 
glue,  the  sharp  end  of  a  stout  copper  wire  (size  No.  16  or  18)  is  first  thrust  into 
its  edge  near  the  face  of  the  mould,  then  a  fine  copper  wire  (size  No.  28  or  30) 
is  passed  tightly  round  the  edge  of  the  mould  close  to  its  face,  and  its  ends 
secured  to  the  other  wire.  A  strip  of  paper,  one  inch  wide,  is  next  fastened 
round  the  edge,  to  prevent  the  black  lead  going  anywhere  except  upon  the  face 
of  the  mould.  The  black  lead  is  then  applied  with  a  soft  camel*s  hair  brush, 
one  with  a  large  thick  body  of  short  hairs  being  the  best.  During  the 
application  the  face  of  the  medal  should  be  breathed  upon  occasionally,  to 
facilitate  the  adhesion  of  the  black  lead ;  and  when  the  surface  is  perfectly 
black  and  bright,  the  superfluous  black  lead  should  be  blown  off  and  the 
strip  of  paper  removed.  The  whole  operation  should  occupy  about  ten  or 
fifteien  minutes,  with  a  small  medallion,  the  first  time,  but  less  in  after  operations. 

7i|^,There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  different  specimens  of  black  lead 
in  their  value  for  this  purpose,  some  causing  the  deposit  to  spread  all  over  very 
quickly,  whilst  others  scarcely  cause  it  to  spread  at  all.  The  best  I  have  found, 
and  it  is  excellent,  is  ^*  Dix^s "  blade  lead.  It  is  sold  in  twopenny  packets, 
one  of  which  will  last  a  long  time  for  this  purpose. 

79.  If  the  moulds  to  be  deposited  upon  are  very  large,  and  especially  if  they 
have  very  deep  hollows  in  them,  several  short  and  fine  copper  wires  must  be 
attached  to  the  main  wire  afler  black-leading,  and  their  pointed  ends  slightly 
inserted  in  the  face  of  the  mould  in  the  most  hollow  parts,  and  thus  cause  the 
deposit  to  commence  there,  as  well  as  round  the  e<&e.  If  this  plan  is  not 
adopted,  the  hollow  and  distant  parts  will  often  receive  no  deposit,  or  the 
coating  there  will  be  much  thinner  than  upon  the  nearer  and  more  prominent 
parts. 

80.  The  following  is  the  phosphorus  process  of  renderingmoulds  conductible 
in  accordance  with  the  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes ;— first,  there 
is  the  phosphorus  solution ;  to  make  three  ounces  of  it,  melt  sixty-four  grains 
of  wax  or  tallow,  then  dissolve  eight  grains  of  India-rubber  cut  up  veiy 
small  in  160  grains  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  add  to  it 
very  carefully  the  melted  wax,  and  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly— then  dissolve 
sixty- four  grains  of  phosphorus  in  960  grains  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  add  this 
solution  to  the  previous  ingredients,  andthoroughly  mix  the  whole  by  shaking;— 
second,  the  silvering  liquid  to  make  twenty  ounces,  or  one  pint  of  it,  dissolve 
dghteen-and-a-quarter  grains  of  pure  silver  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-one 
erains  of  the  strongest  nitric  add,  and  then  dilute  it  with  twenty  ounces  Of 
dutilled  water ;— and,  third,  the  gilding  liquid,  to  maJce  twenty  ounces  of  it 
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diflflolve  fiTe-and-a-hftlf  grains  of  pure  gold  in  about  twenty-two  grains  of  hot 
aqua  regia  (a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  two  to  three ' 
measures  of  hydrochloric  acid),  and  when  dissolved  dilute  it  with  twenty  ounces 
of  disHUed  water. 

81.  The  elastic  mould,  with  its  surface  perfectly  dry,  has  the  connecting  wire 
attached  to  it,  and  a  number  of  fine  guiding  wires  directed  into  all  the  hollow 
and  distant  parts  of  its  surface ;  it  is  then,  according  to  its  shape,  either  dipped 
into  the  phosphorus  solution  for  about  one  minute,  or  its  surface  is  floated  ^vith 
it,  and  auer  being  drained  clean,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  for  about  a  quarter,  or  half 
axk  hour ;  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  either  immersed  m,  or  its  surface  floated  with, 
the  silver  solution  for  about  one  or  two  minutes,  until  it  appears  like  black  china; 
it  is  then  rinsed  by  pouring  distilled  water  gently  over  it.  It  is  next  treated  in  a 
perfectly  similar  manner  with  the  gold  solution,  which  imparts  to  it  a  yellowish 
bronze  appearance,  and  after  further  rinsing  with  distilled  water  it  is  ready  for 
immediate  immersion  in  the  depositing  vat. 

82.  The  same  patentee  includes  in  his  patent  a  phosphorus  moulding  compo- 
sition, by  the  use  of  which  the  immersion  in  the  phosphorus  solution  is  dispensed 
with,  the  moulds  themselves  containing  sufficient  phosphorus  to  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  upon  their  surfaces  from  the  silver  solution  ; — ^to  make  one 
pound  of  the  composition,  melt  together  half-a-pound  each  of  wax  and  deer*s 
fiit,  then  dissolve  nineteen  grains  of  phosphorus  in  287  grains  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  will  form  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  a  solution  con- 
taining one  part  of  phosphorus  in  fifteen  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  keep 
the  wax  mixture  barely  melted,  and  add  the  phosphorus  solution  slowly  and 
with  brisk  stirring  of  the  fat,  pouring  it  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  melted  mixture 
by  a  vessel  with  a  long  spout  to  prevent  its  inflaming. 

8d.  The  objects  to  be  copied  are  either  moulded  in  this  material,  or  if  much 
undercut  (or  busts),  they  are  first  copied  in  the  elastic  moulding,  and  then  the 
dastic  mould  copied  in  this  composition.  In  either  case  the  mould  so  obtained  is 
prepiured  for  deposition  by  immersing  it  in  the  silver  and  gold  solutions  as  already 
described. 

84.  Surfaces  of  glass  may  also  be  prepared  for  receiving  deposits  by  means  of 
the  phosnhorus,  silver  and  gold  liqmds,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
I  have  aaopted  a  much  better  method  of  preparing  such  surfaces  by  making  use 
of  Drayton  and  Thompson's  patent  process  ibr  silvering  glass,  which,  when  well 
executed,  effects  the  ooject  admirably,  the  deposit  whether  of  silver  or  copper 
spreads  instantaneously  upon  it,  and  the  contact  of  the  deposit  with  the  gihss 
is  exceedingly  dose  and  perfect.  It  is  done  as  follows :  Take  one  part  by  weight 
c€  liquid  ammonia,  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  three  parts  of  alcohol ;  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water, 
add  the  ammonia,  and  shake  them  well,  then  add  the  alcohol  and  shake  again, 
and  allow  it  to  settle  until  it  is  quite  clear ;  pour  off  the  dear  liauid  into  the 
glass  vessel  to  be  silvered,  which  must  be  perfectly  clean ;  then  add  to  the  clear 
S<juid  one  quarter  of  a  part  of  ^ape-sugar  dissolved  in  weak  spirit  of  wine  and 
mix,  and  finally  heat  the  liquid  to  about  150®  or  160^  Fah.,  and  in  about 
twentv  or  thirty  minutes  tJie  glass  vessel  will  become  silvered.  The  liquid  may 
then  De  thrown  away,  the  vessel  gently  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  the  con- 
nexion carefully  made  with  the  silver  coating  and  the  battery,  and  the  deposit 
formed  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

85.  If  a  strongly  adherent  deposit  is  required  upon  glass  or  porcelain  the 
onlv  plan  to  be  pursued  is  to  send  the  articles  to  a  glass  and  porcelain  gilder, 
and  nave  sold-leaf  burnt  into  their  surfaces ;  a  deposit  dther  of  silver  or  copper 
may  then  oe  easily  made  upon  them  by  the  battery  process,  and  will  be  perfectly 
adherent. 

86  The  easiest  metals  to  deposit  in  their  ordinary  coherent  state  tre  copper 
and  antimony.  Copper  may  easily  be  d^sited  either  by  simple  immersion 
(wash  process)  by  the  smgle  cell,  or  by  the  battery  processes;  according  to 
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Bonsch,  iron  maj  be  coated  with  a  dnraUe  ftod  pdUiable  layer  of  eopper  «f 
any  tlucknets  (?)  by  ample  immenion,  thus :  Mix  togeiher  one  measure  oC 
bvdrocbloTic  aM,  three  meafiires  of  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  an  aqoeooe  aolur 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  clean  and  immerse  the  iron ;  wash  it,  mb  it,  and 
rammerse  it  repeatedly',  adding  a  few  drc^  of  tha  copper  solndea  oceasitmally. 

87.  In  depositing  copper  by  the  single  cell  process,  a  nearly  saturatod  solm- 
tion  of  sn^ate  3[  copper  aaswen  very  well ;  bul  £x  the  battery  process  am 
exceUeni  solntion  may  be  msde  by  dissolYing  four  ooncesr  by  weight,  of  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  (best  quality)  and  one  ounce,  by  measure,  of  sul- 
phuric add  in  abovt  e%hteen  ovnces  of  water,  sad  then  filteriag  it ;  neither  e€ 
these  aoltttione  is  fit  to  deposit  copoer  upon  iron,  steel,  or  zine,  because  tibe 
electrical  relations  of  the  metals  in  tnem  are  unsuitable,,  these  metals  deeomyae 
them  rapidly^  and  reduce  the  copper  upon  themselTes  by  simple  immstsioB^ 
For  the  electrical  relations  of  iron  and  copper  in  Taiioos  solutions  see  a  pi^p«r  of 
mine  upon  that  subject  in  the  PharmaeefUteal  Jmamai  of  Sent.  1958^  containing 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  one  hundred  different  liquids. 

88.  To  effect  an  adhesiye  deposit  of  copper  upon  iron  seTeral  solutioDs  maj 
be  used;  first,  acetate  of  copper  dissolved  m  water  containing  double  tartrate 
of  potai^  and  soda;  second,  tartrate  of  copper  dissolved  in  aqueous  tartrate  of 
potash ;  and,  third,  the  green  dicyanide  of  copper  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide 
of  Dotasnum;  this  latter  solution  requires  to  h^  used  hot.  It  may  be  made  thus : 
Tflice  65  ports  of  cyanide  of  potassinm  and  125  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pooad 
each  fine,  and  dissolve  them  separately  in  water ;  then  add  the  two-  solutioni 
together  in  a  j^ass  or  stoaevsre  vessel,  mix  theas  quickly,  and  take  great  case 
aot.to  breathe  the  e^ogen  gaa  evolved,  because  it »  veiy  poiseaoaa.  The  ligM 
green  precipitate  of  dicyanicte  of  copper  shonld  be  well  washed  until  the  wash 
waters  yield  no  precipitate  on  the  aa&txm  of  a  fiew  (Lrops  of  aqueous  chloride 
of  barium ;  when  wdl  washed  and  dried  it  maat  be  dissolved  to  satmration  in 


water  containing  about  two  pounds  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  gallon,  sad 
then  about  one-eighth  more  of  the  aoueous  ^anide  of  potssainm  added.    The 

solution  should  be  used  at  about  150''  Pah. 


89.  In  connexion  with  cof^per  the  deetro-deposition  proeess  has  been  applied 
to  a  great  number  of  useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  among  which  we  mary 
enumerate  the  foUowiag : — ^To  make  coM>er  ceus  for  DanicU's  batteries  ;  to  make 
otew-pans,  boilers,  pipes,  &e.  (patented) ;  c^)pering  the  boltoma  of  boats ;  to 
coat  steel  pens  (patented);  coppering  the  surfisce  of  printers'  type;  malring 
oopies  of  stereotype  plates  and  engraved  steel  or  copper-plotea  or  roUers ;  to 
protect  iron  and  steel  articles  fnmi  rust,  such  as  telegn^  wire,  bell  wire,  screws^ 
ahip*s  boHs,  &c.;  to  copy  dagnerreotype pictures;  to  eteh  daguerreotypes;  to 
coat  glass  chemical  veaseb ;  to  make  coppered  cloth  and  ele(Sro-lace ;  to  coot 
and  proteet  metal  and  plaster  statnea^  boats,  and  sealpture ;  to  preserve  tka 
forms  of  flowersy  fruits,  ferae,  seaweed,  insects,  reptifesh.  &e.;  to  make  statues^ 
basts,  and  figures,  in  copper;  to  rednco  copper  firooA  its  Mes ;  to  join  the  seams 
of  i»pe8  and  other  vessels  of  copper;  it  haa  also  been  extensively  applied  in.  the 
art  cf  glyphoeraphv  and  eleetro-tint. 

90.  To  make  a  DanieU's  ceU  b^  eleetro-deposition,  coat  the  iioside  of  a  jelly- 
pot  uniformly  sll  over  with  stearine^  and  then  either  black  lead  it  or  treat  it 
with  the  pbosphorus,  nlver  and  gold  solutions;  a  connexion  should  then  ba 
formed  with  the  lower  part  of  the  coating,  and  the  deporit  effected  either  by  the 
amgle  cell  process,  using  the  jellj-pot  as  the  outer  containing  vessel,  or  by  the 
battery  psocess^  uriag  in  either  caoe  a  su^ate  of  oopper  sokitioa.  Stereotype 
plates  or  okgrmved  copper^plates  may  easily  be  copiea  by  solderinff  a  ware  to 
dM  back  of  the  plate,  then  stopping  off  the  bock  with  varnish,  and  depositiac 
upon  the  firont  by  the  battery  process  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  liquid ;  engroveia 
a£eel  plates  should  be  copied  in  a  siimlar  manner  except  that  tasy  should  first 
receive  a  thin  coating  or  coppor  in  the  eyaiude  of  ccpper  solution,  and  then  be 
weUrinsedin  hoi  water  ana  immediatdy  immersed  in  the  sulphate  solntiaiB^ 
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tlie  eoKUBiaB  wiOt  the  bflttar  bmc  fonaed  before  iiMnenion,  and  tLer  pkte 
then  moved  about  in  the  liquid ;  by  these  means  the  steel  will  be  protected  firoa 
tike  chesieal  aetioB  of  the  sn^ate  of  eoyo&t^  and  the  two  cofttrngs  of  copper 
vill  adhere  to  each  other.  To  prereat  affikesion  to  the  steel,  the  soriaee  should 
be  pceyiomlf  prcpered  by  some  of  the  neaaa  already  described^  iron  and 
ateeL  wire  »ary  be  eoated  with  a  fimdy  adheroit  coatiag  of  copp^  by  perfectly 
cieanmg  ito  andaee  aad  hangiiy  the  eoiki  in  the  cyanide  of  copper  solution  upon 
ahorizontel  brass  or  copper  rod»  with  the  coils  separate^  and  tmnaig  theoa 
ommffmXtyj  so  that  ail  parts  nwy  be  coated,  thai  aiakmf  mp  the  req|«ired 
thickaesa  cf  copper  IB  the  sulphate  sohitiw^  taking  the  precautions  Hkentioaed 
ia  the  caae  cf  sied plates;  iron  serewv  and  aails  say  l^  treated  in  a  similar 
flsaaner,  except  that  they  shoald  be  hung  in  the  sokitaoaa  ia  an  cpe^  wicker 
basket^  and  shaken  occaaSesttll^. 

91.  One  cf  the  most  beautiful  applicationfl  of  the  electro-deposition  of  copper 
is  that  of  eopyiag^  dagvenreotype  pictmcs ;  it  is  ako  one  of  the  easiest  to  be 
effected ;  solder  a  wire  to  one  comer  of  tiie  badk  «f  the  picture,  then  Tarnish 
the  back  and  edges  and  let  them  dry,  hang  it  in  a  per^Bctly  dean  sulphate  of 
copper  sohitioB  (oae  free  from  dnst  on  its  surface),  the  one  raoitioned  (87X  ^^ 
connect  it  with  osie  or  two  pairs  ef  small  Sasee's  batteries ;  in  the  course  of  iw&otf 
or  twenlnr-foar  hooray  when  the  depont  ia  snficiently  thick  to  reawTe^  take  it 
oat,  wcU  wtA  it,  aad  wipe  iiaearfectly  dny,  then  with  a  atroag  pair  of  acisaon 
eat  off  the  edges  all  round ;  tae  or^pnal  ani  coot  may  then  eaa^  be  separated 
byinaerdi^thepoiBtof  aknife  ortheendcf  a  tmn  wedge  of  hard  wood  between 
them  at  the  edgesL  If  the  piocesa  has  been  earcfk%  eoMiKted,  sad  the  0110^ 
picture  is  a  strong  one,  a  most  beautiful  and  viyid  copy  will  be  obtained;  a 
number  of  copies  may  be  taken  from  the  same  original,  especially  if  it  is  a  strong 
one,  and  has  been  well  fixed  by  Fizeau's  process ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  copies 
and  of  the  original  appears  gradually  to  diminish  in  each  succeeding  trial.  Under 
some  circuBstaoces^  especisfiy  with  Tery  r^^ular  action  of  the  battery,  a  fine  deposit, 
dbar  aolatioay  and  rivid  original  pictote,  I  have  obserred  a  most  extraordmarr 
effect,  viz.,  the  picture  has  not  disappeared,  eyen  m  twenty-four  hours,  although 
the  deposit  upon  the  original  plate  lias  constantly  increased  in  thickness,  but  has 

rinetrated  quite  tiaroa^  the  deposit^  and  apacered  &tinetly  apon  the  bsck ; 
have  observed  the  image  repeatedly  on  the  oack  as  well  as  upon  the  front  of 
deposits  as  thick  ss  an  address  card.  Sometimes  the  image  was  optically  positive, 
and  sometimes  negative. 

f3.  Clath  nsy  easily  be  cenpered  by  isbmUkmg  it  upon  a  sheet  of  copper 
dq^tly  cnrred,  so  that  the  clotn  may  be  in  dose  contact  with  it  all  over.  The 
back  or  hoUow  side  of  the  eonper  is  then  mnashed,  and  a  deporit  formed  hj 
the  battery  proeess  all  over  Ite  front  of  the  comper  within  the  aMshea  of  the 
doth,  and  when  sufficienti^  Aitdc,  the  dn>osit  aiid  cloth  firmly  united  tegethee^ 
nmybedbawneffthesheetof  copficr.  Mr.  J.  Sdnttlaender  todk  ont  a  patent 
December  8,  1843,  for  depositing  either  plain  or  figured  copper  upon  felted 
fiibriea;  he  passca  the db(h  aaderapfaan  or eaciaTed copper  roUier, blad:-leaded 
and  boaiauntally  znaansed  in  a  ml]^ate  oT  copper  solution ;  the  copper  ia 
deposited  apon  tibe  zolkr  as  it  slowiy  letolTes,  ana  thus  the  awshcs  of  the  doth 
an  fitted  with  netjd,  mmI  the  deagn  of  the  ndler  copied  open  it,  and  tibe 
ooppoed  do^h  skmly  roiled  off. 

93.  Plaster  and  earthenware  busts,  figures,  statues,  &c.,  are  eoated  with 
capper,  by  first  satmatiBg  them  with  linaeed  ott,.  then  thorondbly  Uack-leading 
mn^  aaitai^  a  namber  of  gnidaiig  wire  coanesioDa  with  all  the  most  heUoar 
nad  dbtaat  pasta,  and  depoatingopon  theaa  by  the  battery  process,  iaaaolphate 
of  copper  s(^ntion,  until  they  are  covered  with  a  suffident  thickness  ef  ccqpper 
ta  protect  ^aK  bni  aofe  aafficka*  to  obftitciate  the  fine  linea  or  featmrea  of  the 
object. 

M.  Vlowen,  firaits^  fiem,  seaweed,  insect^  he.,  are  coated,  not  by  |Nrepcring 
them  with  black  lead,  but  with  the  phosphoras,  rihrar,  aad  gold  solutions,  aad 
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then  depositing  the  copper  upon  them  either  by  the  an^  cell  or  battery 
processet. 

95.  Galvanic  etching  npon  copper  is  effected  by  aoldering  a  wire  to  the  back 
of  a  copper-plate,  then  coTenng  the  front  and  back  with  a  thin  layer  of 
enffraver  s  etchins  ground,  drawing  the  design  npon  the  front  surface  through 
this  material  to  l£e  clean  surface  of  the  copper,  and  then  hanging  the  plate  as 
an  anode  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution  opposite  a  similar  but  dean  brass  or 
oopper-plate,  and  connecting  it  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  small  battery.  The 
positive  electricity  in  passing  out  of  the  prepared  plate  into  the  liqmd  at  the 
unprotected  lines  and  marks,  dissolves  the  copper,  and  leaves  sunken  or  eneraved 
lines  corresponding  to  the  design  etched  in  the  composition;  gradations  of  depth 
of  the  etchmg  in  difi*erent  parts,  and  corresponding  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  are  produced  by  suspending  smaller  or  different  shaped  receiving-plates 
opposite  diflerent  parts  of  the  etched  surface  at  different  distances  and  at 
different  angles,  the  deepest  action  being  always  at  the  parts  nearest  the 
receivinff'plate,  where  the  electricity  passes  most  mely. 

96.  ^e  art  of  glyphographjr  consists  in  taking  a  smooth  and  flat  sheet  of 
copper,  varnishing  its  back,  laying  first  a  layer  of  white  and  then  a  layer  of 
black  etching  ground  the  one  upon  the  other  upon  its  front  side,  and  drawing 
the  design  upon  that  through  to  the  copper  with  different  engraving  tools,  then 
black-leading  the  whole  of  this  surface,  and  depositing  a  stout  aheet  of  copper  upon 
it  by  the  battery  process  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution ;  the  deposited  plate  is 
then  taken  off,  retouched  with  the  graver,  and  fixed  upon  a  block  of  wood  for 
printing  with  ordinary  type,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  stereotype  plate. 

(To  he  continued,) 


REPORT  ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SPIRIT  OP  WINE 
FREE  OP  DUTY  FOR  USE  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES, 

Addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  Inland  Revenue. 

BT  PSOFKSSOB8  GBABAM,    HOFMABK,  ^2n>  BEDWOOD. 

(Continved/rom  page  570,  vol  xiv.) 

Inland  Revenue^  2nd  Nov.^  1854. 

Gbmtlbmen, — As  I  am  informed  that  it  is  your  intention  to  add  some  remarks 
to  your  Report  on  the  "  Supply  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  Duty  Free,  for  Use  in  Arts 
and  Manufactures,^'  I  take  the  opportunity  of  requesting  your  attention  t-o  the 
passage  in  page  8  of  the  Report,  in  which  you  state,  in  e&ct,  that  as  the  oils  in 
crude  naphtha  are  removable  firom  the  mixed  spirit  by  a  process  not  very 
difficult,  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  applicability  of  pure  wood-naphtha  for 
the  object  in  view. 

I  am  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  question  is  thus  narrowed.  We  have  two 
objects : — First,  To  prevent  the  recovery  of  spirit  of  wine  from  the  mixture  in 
such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  render  it  potable ;  and,  second,  to  render  the  mixed 
spirit  so  offensive  as  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  its  use  among  the  workpeople 
who  will  necessarily  have  access  to  it  in  the  manu&cturing  processes  in  which  it 
will  be  employed. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  crude  naphtha  produces  a  more  offensive 
mixture  than  that  of  the  pure  naphtha,  and  that  it  would  probablv  be  so 
offensive  as  to  preclude  its  consumption  by  workpeople,  and  tilus  would  be  an 
important  point  gained. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  render  it  potable  (as  an  article  of 
commerce)  would  be  more  troublesome  and  expensive. 

The  question  then  remains,  wheUier  the  crude  mixture  would  be  generally 
available  in  arts  and  manu&ctures. 
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Hiis  is  ft  sabject  of  great  practicftl'  importanoe,  and  I  shall  be  muck  obli^red 
b/  jour  attention  to  it,  and  by  the  commonication  of  the  result  of  your  inquiries^ 
I  am,  Grentlemen,  your  obedient  Serrant, 
To  Thomas  Gbaham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Jomr  Wood. 

A.  W.  HoFMAHK,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Thsofhilus  Bbdwood,  Esq. 


Snt, — Tlie  obsenrations  which  we  desired  to  add  to  our  **  Beport  on  the 
Supply  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  firee  from  Duty,  for  Use  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,** 
have  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  public  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  spirit. 
On  a  review  of  the  subject,  and  after  further  inquiry  among  manufaeturen  and 
others,  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  permit,  at  first,  the  retail  sale 
of  the  methylated  spirit.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  the  spirit  would  cause  it  to  get  into  the  hands  of  individuals  of  perverted 
tastes,  who,  m  extreme  cases,  may  use  it  for  producing  intoxication.  Althoush 
we  are  satisfied  that  such  a  misapplication  of  the  methylated  spirit  could  only 
occur  in  some  isolated  instances  among  persons  of  confirmed  habits  of  intem- 
perance, yet  it  may  be  feared  that  even  sudi  cases  would  cause  a  public  outcry 
against  the  measure  before  it  had  received  a  fair  trial.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  methylated  spirit  should  be  issued  by  agents  duly  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Uevenue  to  none  but  manufacturers,  who  should  thcon* 
selves  consume  it,  and  that  application  should  always  be  made  for  it  acoordinff 
to  a  recognized  fonn,  in  which,  besides  the  quantity  wanted,  the  applicant  should 
state  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  undertake  that  it  should  be  applied 
for  that  purpose  only.  The  manu&cturer  might  be  j^ermitted  to  retail  yarnishes 
and  other  products  containing  the  methylated  spirit,  but  not  the  methylated 
spirit  itself  in  an  unaltered  state. 

In  thus  suggesting  a  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  the  methylated  spirit,  we 
must,  however,  express  our  belief  that  this  limitation  ma^r  eventually  be  removed 
with  safety,  when  the  measure  has  been  fairly  and  fully  introduced. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  by  your  letter  of  the  2nd  November, 
1854,  to  that  part  of  our  report  in  which  we  recommend  the  use  of  purified 
wood-na|^htha  rather  than  crude  naphtha  for  preparin|;  the  methylated  spirit, 
we  have  instituted  new  inquiries  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

We  have,  in  the  first  pUce,  to  state,  that  tiie  distinction  of  crude  and  purified 
wood-naphtha  is  not  generally  recognized  in  commerce.  The  term  *^  crude 
wood-naphtha"  when  used,  is  understood  to  desi^ate  a  very  impure  sort  of 
naphtha,  not  in  the  state  in  which  that  substance  is  first  producea,  but  in  a 
partially,  although  very  imperfectly,  purified  state.  This  product,  which  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  contains  tarry  matter  and  oils  which  are  not  easily  volati- 
lized, after  being  further  purified,  *  constitutes  the  wood-naphtha  generally  met 
with  in  commerce,  and  which  we  have  re^ianed  to  as  purified  wood-naphtha. 
The  terms  ''crude*'  and  "purified**  as  thus  applied,  have  not  any  definite 
si^ification ;  they  are  used  to  indicate  an  undennable  difference  of  purit^r,  the 
pnndpal  feature  of  which  consbts  in  the  presence  of  more  difficultly  volatilized 
matter  in  the  less  pure  than  in  the  more  highly  purified  article. 

We  have  further  to  state,  that  the  purification  of  crude  naphtha  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  effected  for  commercial  purposes,  is  not  attended  with  any 
<£fficulty.  Methylated  spirit  prepared  with  crude  naphtha  may  also  be  rendered 
as  free  m>m  taste  and  smell  as  that  made  with  purified  wood-naphtha,  by  simple 
and  inexpensive  means.  We  have  had^  a  methylated  spirit  prepared  (No.  1  of 
the  specimens  sent  herewith)  containing  10  per  cent,  of  the  crudest  wood- 
naphtna  we  could  procure,  and  which  was  quite  unsaleable.  Now,  by  a  single 
distillation  firom  10  per  cent,  of  potash,  this  (as  seen  in  No.  2)  is  hijg^y  purified, 
so  as  to  be  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tixe  methylated  spirit  made  with 
Tumbull*8  purified  wood-naphtha,  as  recommended  in  the  report.    The  cost  of 
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klying  tkii  pmifieaiioii  of  methylatel  apiiH  mnid  be  leas  thm  one  Aifluig  a 


We  believa  thai  if  rvj  kapme  nood-mpbHui  be  used  for  making  ihe 
mediylated  apirit,  tiie  spirit  so  prepared  inXL  not  liilfil  the  reqwrementB  of  any 
class  of  manu&ctores  merred.  to  in  our  report,  unless  the  Durifieatioii  of  the 
spirit  before  its  use  be  permitted,  and  such,  -we  presume,  would  not  be  deemed 
advisable.  If  this  purification  was  forbidden,  the  honest  manufacturer  would 
obey  the  law,  and  work  to  a  ffreat  disadvanta^  as  compared  with  his  less 
•enipaloiifl  competitors,  who  woiud  raaott  to  illaot  nnafieatun.  TUs  of  itself 
would  be  a  gieat  eril,  and  one,  wa  fear,  onifte  bejona  the  powen  of  the  Ezose 
to  pverCDt  We  adaut  that  the  methylated  apiiit  made  with  emde  naphtha 
woukL  be  move  umaJatahle  tikan  that  made  with  poiified  wood-naphtha,  and 
that  llie  latter  would  be  more  likelj  dnathefonnerto  bedrai^by  the  wofkmen 
eoifiloyod  in  maoaftctories  where  anch  spirit  waa  need ;  but,  as  aireadj  stated, 
we  oan  only  oonouve  it  poa^ile  that  anch  use  would  be  made  of  methylated 
spirit  by  individuals  of  perverted  taste  and  oonfirmed  habits  of  intemperanee, 
and  in  aneh  instances  we  doubt  if  even  the  use  of  crude  wood-naphtha  vrould 
be  suffioient  entirely  to  prevent  the  evil. 

The  f>ff»i*J»«unM  we  have  oome  to,  as  the  result  of  our  investigations  on  this 
sabjeet,  are,  that  methylated  spirit  made  with  a  Tery  impure  wood-naphtha, 
eould  not  be  advantageously  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  by  hatters  and  varnish* 
makoTB,  as  tihe  less  v>Matile  parts  of  the  naphtha.wookl  be  retained  by  the  resins 
after  the  spirit  had  evaporated,  and  the  qnalilr  of  the  resins  would  be  thus 
impaired;  and  that  such  methylated  sfunt  woola  be  afanost  wholly  inapplicable 
for  ehemieal  and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  for  the  preservation  of  objects  of 
natural  history.  The  benefits  antirqiated  from  the  propoaed  measure  would 
thus  be  greatly  limited,  without,  as  we  believe,  any  adequate  advantage 
resulting,  either  in  increased  security  to  the  Revenue  or  otherwise. 

It  is  purified  wood-nsphtha,  and  not  the  inmurity  which  crude  naphtha  eon- 
tains,  that  presents  the  mceat  and  insi:^eniUe  aiffieulty  we  have  indicated,  to  its 
separation  mmi  spirit  of  raie  with  which  it  has  been  mixed.  In  fiict,  the  more 
hijudy  purified  the  n^htha  is  with  which  the  spirit  is  mixed,  the  more  difficult 
wm  it  be  to  effect  an  alterstionof  this  mixture,  m  tiie  wa^  contemplated,  by  any 
chemical  pEoeem;  and  in  pn^iortion  as  tibia  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  mixed 
spirit  will  be  more  valuable  €at  use  in  the  arts  and  manufitrtores  as  a  substitute 
for  ^irit  of  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impurity  which  constitutes  the 
difference^  between  cmde  and  purified  wood-naphtha,  presents  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  aeporalion,  whilst,  for  all  the  purposes  referred  to,  it 
renders  ihe  mixed  spirit  eontaining  it  lem  applicable,  and  fiar  some  of  those 
purposes  it  eatiiely  precludes  its  applicalion. 


We  are,  therefore,  unidile  to  reeonunend  airr  alteratian  in  the  oMde  of  pre- 


paring the  methylated  apirit     __ 

Thds.  Geaham. 
A.  W.  fioniAn. 
London,  Jan.  SO,  1855.  T.  Bsdwood. 

To  Jomr  Woon,  Esq., 
Chairmcm  of  the  Board  of  Inmd  RBtome. 


JSTEW  ]£A.TERIAI£  FOB  THE  MAimFAGTUHE  OF  PAFEE. 

At  the  quarteily  meeting  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Totkahiie,  held  on  Tueaday,  May  Mth,  hi  the  Town-Hall,  Fontc&act, 

XICHABD  XOHCKTON  USJUKES,  SaO^  X.P.,  IN  THE  CHJUB, 

Mr.Durden,  F.C.S.,  of  Leeds,  read  a  communication  *<0n  New  Materials  ibr  tiie 
ManufhBtnre  of  Paper.* 
Mr.  Dmumr  eommenoed  with  some  prelinunaiy  obsenrationa  lelatiTe  to  the 
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gnalljriiientMdqaaAtftforinperiiitiratetQiedinliiis  Is 

die  ymt  l«4t,  Hm  qamitgr  of  paper  made  wm  9«,e93,3221b8. ;  *  ttead  j  increiue 
took  place  up  to  1846,  whea  tlie  qnanli^  iiuuii]fiMtiii«d<roae  to  t27,442,480lb8.  Itt 
18i7-4«,  the  total  make  ^d  not  leadi  tS2,000,OOOnw.  in  etiier  year  ;  in  1849  the 
tnde  nlliedy  and  the  OMimfactvre  has  gone  on  eteadHj  increasing;  the  quantity  of 
paper  made  in  1853  being  l77,623,009Lbs.,  or  80,929, eSTIba.  more  than  1842,  and 
tile  pralialiillliy  it  that,  during  the  preaent  year,  the  manufaoture  of  1842  will  be 
almoat  doMed.  Three  canaoe  amongst  others  hare  doubtleBS  operated  to  render 
tiiis  iacreasod  aaindhcture  of  paper  neoessaiy  : — l.The  great  extension  of  the  liome 
and  export  tfade,  eaoalBg  an  increased  demand  for  pttcking  papers  ;  2.  The  immense 
circulation  attained  by  the  periodical  literature  of  the  countfy  of  late  years,  thus 
nqwiring  a  larger  supply  of  printing  paper ;  3.  The  penny-postage  system,  under 
w6ch  the  number  of  letters  passing  annually  through  l^e  post  hu  increased  from 
74^000,000  to  448/MI0,a00  in  1654^  producing  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  writing 
papen.  Mr.  Durden  estimates  the  consumption  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  of  British  and 
fxeign  make,  in  this  country,  at  about  I7S,O0O,OO0lbs.,  or  78,000  tons.  Hr.  Durden 
then  prooeeded  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  great  yariety  of  specimens 
of  new  materials,  and  of  paper  made  therefrom,  lying  on  llie  table.  Amongst  these 
were  wiittng  papers  made  of  linen  rags  only,  and  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen, 
of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  writing  papers  of  the  present  day  are  manufactured ; 
pi^er  made  of  cotton  and  flax  waste ;  fine  pottery  tissue  paper,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Lambe,  of  Newcastle,  Stafibrdshire,  formerly  made  exclusiyely  of  the  finest  linen 
mgs,  but  now  produced  by  tlie  aid  of  diemical  sdenoe  from  old  ropes  and  cordage ; 
straw  paper ;  papers  made  of  tiie  fibrous  peat  of  Piedmont,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
sugar-cane ;  the  dwarf  palm  of  Algiers,  the  plantain  and  banana  of  tropical  dimes, 
the  water  arrow  of  Brittany,  and  the  espato  grass  of  Spiun.  Particular  interest  was 
shown  in  the  exannnation  of  the  papers  produced  from  the  reftise  of  Tegetable  fibres 
of  native  plants,  as  the  hop-bine,  couch  grass  or  twitch,  mustard  stem,  ^ingale,  &c. 
Mr.  Bailing,  of  Maidstone,  has  sucoeeded  in  making  a  very  good  brown  paper  of  the 
fibre  of  the  hop-bine,  and  judging  from  the  specimens  of  bleached  fibre  and  pulp 
exhibited,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  perfect  success  being  attainable  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  excellent  writing  paper  frt>m  this  mat>erial,  some  15,000  tons  of  which  are 
annually  obtainable  in  tills  country,  being  at  present  only  applied  as  shelter  for  cattle, 
or  burnt  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  paper  and  nuHboard  made  of  couch  grass  or  twiteh, 
under  Mr.  Jeye^s  patent,  are  both  of  good  quality ;  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
factory at  Stamford  will  enable  the  farmer  to  find  a  market  for  what  has  heretofore 
proved  a  very  troublesome  weed.  A  gentleman  present  stated  that  he  understood 
£2  per  ton  had  been  oflered  for  dry  twitch.  Mr.  Jeye^s  mustard-plant  paper 
anpears  to  he  a  useful,  senrioeable  paper  for  many  purposes.  Dr.  Hoskins, 
F.B.S^  of  Guernsey,  has  fully  succeeded  in  rendering  the  galingale,  a  plant 
indlgeooDS  to  the  Channd  Islands,  ayailable  fbr  the  manu&cture  of  paper,  and 
is  now  converting  large  quantities  of  Ihis  material  into  the  state  of  '^half  stuff" 
ready  for  the  paper-miScer.  A  manufiusturer  has  made  a  printing  paper  flrom  it  of 
exceOeot  quality  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  galingale  {Cypenu  umgus)  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  of  plants  as  that  firom  which  the  papyrus  of  tiie  anciente 
(Qpentt pimifriw)  was  obtained.  Dr.  Hoskins  has  therefore  named  his  paper  "  Patent 
VwpjnBT  The  flax  paper  manufactured  under  Mr.  Jackson's  patent  (and  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  same  as  the  Fibre  Company's  paper,  whose  bill  has  recently  passed 
the  House  of  Commons)  is  wdl  adapted  foit  newspapers,  for  wliich  purpose  it  is 
more  pertieulaiiy  to  be  mannfiietured.  This  paper  wiu  doubtless  speedily  obtain  an 
cactensive  sale,  ^ledmens  of  excellent  paper  pulp,  made  of  fir,  willow,  and  other 
ciieap  woods,  by  Mr.  Schlesinger,  of  Bradlbrd,  and  papers  and  millboards  made  of 
Tuiying  proDortions  of  this  wood-pulp  and  rags,  excited  much  interest  as  did  also 
the  exquttitny  white  jute  pulp  obtained  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  HoUingworth's  patent 
process,  and  tiie  excellent  qaali^  of  papers  made  therefh>m.  The  cow-dung  paper, 
made  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Warwick,  was  an  object  of  curious  interest;  the  animal  is 
fed  on  flax  straw,  and  the  stomadi  performs  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  paper- 
pulping  machine.  Paper  made  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  of  waterbroom, 
thistle  plants,  uid  a  variety  of  other  fibrous  materials,  were  also  noticed.  De  la 
Boe's  oxide  of  sine  papers  and  iridescent  papers  were  shown,  and  much  admired. 
Mr.  Durden  also  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  series  of  samples  of  new  fibrous 
inat<»rialSj  lately  collected  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  by  ifi:.  lilley,  of  Birken* 
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head,  who  has  pftteated  some  usefol  machineiy  for  preparing  the  plantain  fibre  for 
manufiicturing  purposes.  The  examination  of  one  of  these  specimens,  suggested  to 
a  gentleman  present  the  application  of  the  waste  peelings  of  the  withj  (large 
quantities  of  which  are  grown  on  the  chairman's  estate  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood), as  also  the  liquorice  root  of  Fontefract,  as  capable  of  furnishing  good 
materials  for  paper-making. 

The  Chaxbman  having  mentioned  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  book  printed 
many  years  since  composed  of  papers  made  of  rarious  regetable  fibres,  such  as 
some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  communication  before  the  meeting,  inquind  if  Mr. 
Durd£«i  could  afibrd  any  information  as  to  the  reason  why  these  fibres  had  not  been 
brought  into  use  before. 

Mr.  DusDBN,  after  premising  that  he  was  unconnected  with  the  paper  manufSeustuie, 
replied  that,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  supply  of  linen  rags  had 
formerly  been  more  in  a  ratio  with  the  paper  consumed,  the  operation  of  the  Ezdae 
laws  had  doubtless  interfered  to  preyent  the  introduction  of  many  of  these  materials 
into  use.  When  the  duty  was  Sd.  per  lb  on  first-class,  and  1^.  on  second-class 
papers,  all  the  latter  were  required  to  be  made  of  certain  fixed  materials,  as  rope  or 
cordage,  &c.  Hence  an  absolute  restriction  was  imposed  on  the  manufacture,  and 
which  continued  until  the  equalization  of  the  duty  to  1^  per  lb  on  paper  of  aU 
sorts  manufactured.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  paper  manufacture^  as  well  as  every  other,  that  it  should  be  entirely 
free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Excise.  The  introduction  of  improyed  and  cheaper 
methods  of  preparing  and  bleaching  these  fibres  has  also  been  one  reason  why 
greater  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  tbe  use  of  these  new  materials.  In 
replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  using  up  of  old  paper  and  conyerttng  into  new, 
Mr.  Durden  stated  that  this  was  now  done  to  a  considerable  extent— the  contents  of 
the  waste-paper  basket  being  bleached  and  mixed  with  new  pulp  made  yery  good 
paper. 

A  yote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Durden  was  unanimously  passed  for  his  interesting 
communication. — Leeda  Intdiigencer,  June  2,  1855. 


ON  THE  MANUTACTUEE  OF  CHROMATE  AND  BICHROMATE  OF  POT- 
ASH,  CHROMATE  AND  BICHROMATE  OF  SODA,  CHROMATE  OF  LIME. 
CHROMATE  AND  DICHROMATE  OF  LEAD,  CHROMATE  OF  ZINC, 
CHROMIC  ACID,  &c  &c. 

We  belieye  that  Dr.  BoUman,  who  at  one  tune  was  connected  with  the  acetic  add 
works  at  Battersea,  was  the  first  person  in  this  country  who  manufactured  the 
salts  of  chrome.  These  he  obtained  from  a  parcel  of  chromate  of  iron,  brought  to 
this  country  from  America  as  ballast  From  him  Midgley  obtained  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  the  preparation  of  chrome  yellow,  and  Eurtz  of  chromate  of  potash 
manufactures  with  which  their  names  have  become  identified. 

Manufacture  of  Chromate  and  Bichromate  of  Potash  and  Soda,^The  process  first 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  chromate  of  potash  was  to  calcine  chrome  iron  ore 
with  nitrate  of  potash.  For  this  purpose  the  ore  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
means  of  heayy  edge  wheels,  and  sifted.  It  was  then  mixed  with  fhim  one-third  to 
one-half  its  weight  of  nitre  in  rough  powder,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  roverberatory  furnace  for  seyeral  hours,  care  being  taken  to  stir  the  mass  fre- 
quently during  the  operation.  When,  by  the  examination  of  a  small  sample,  the 
decomposition  was  found  to  be  complete,  the  calcined  product  was  raked  out  of  the 
furnace  and  lixiyiated  with  water.  A  bright  yellow  solution  of  chromate  of  potash 
was  thus  obtained,  from  which,  by  quick  eyaporation,  the  salt  was  thrown  down  in 
a  granular  form.  The  'chromate  of  potash  thus  obtained  was  fhun  time  to  time 
removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  means  of  large  ladles  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  thrown  on  drainers  to  dry.  By  treating  the  concentrated  solution  of  this 
salt  with  an  acid  haying  a  more  powerful  affinity  for  the  second  atom  of  the  potash 
than  the  chromic  acid,  the  bichromate  of  potash  was  obtained.  Regular  crystals  of 
chromate  of  potash  are  obtainable  by  a  slow  eyaporation  of  a  solution  of  the 
granular  salt  aboye  mentioned.  In  order  to  eflbct  a  saying  in  the  quantity  of  nitre 
employed,  pearlash  (carbonate  of  potash)  was  added  to  the  mixture  of  chrome  ore 
and  nitre  ;  the  great  improyement,  howeyer,  in  the  manufoctuie^  was  the  dispensing 
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with  nitie  and  oxidizing  entiiely  by  means  of  air  admitted  into  the  rererberatory 
furnace  in  which  the  ore  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  is  caldoed.  Stromeyer, 
of  Norway,  having  found  that  oxidation  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of 
lime  to  the  ingredients  jnst  mentioned,  the  employment  of  that  alkaline  earth  soon 
became  genend.  The  price  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  1820  was  2U.  per  lb.,  at 
which  time  its  chief  employment  was  in  the  preparation  of  chrome  yellow.  The 
successful  application  of  this  salt  in  dyeing  and  printing  has  led  to  its  mor^  extensiva 
use,  and  the  improvements  above  mentioned,  which  have  been  effected  in  its  manu* 
iacture,  has  caused  the  price  to  fall  to  about  8d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Charles  Watt,  junior,  found  that  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda  might  be 
entirely  substituted  for  the  nitrates  of  those  bases  by  the  simultaneous  employment 
of  lime,  which  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  thus  effecting  a  great 
xedvction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  His  process  in  as  follows:— The  sulphate  is 
to  be  ground  or  otherwise  intimately  mixed  with  the  pulverized  ore,  and  the  lime  is 
then  added,  which  should  also  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  mass.  It  is  then  to  be 
subjected,  for  about  four  hours,  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  natura  of  the  furnace  to 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  so  long  as  carbonaceous 
matters  ftom  the  fire  are  entirely  excluded,  and  the  required  temperature  is  attain- 
able. Unless  strong  heat  is  employed  no  decomposition  will  take  place ;  the  tempe- 
rature already  employed  in  manufacturing  this  article  from  the  nitrates  will  be  suf- 
ficient, and  the  furnaces  used  in  every  way  suitable.  The  mass  should  be  well  raked 
about  every  half  hour,  to  insure  the  whole  of  it  being  sufficiently  heated. 

Mr.  Tilghmann  has  patented  two  methods  of  manufacturing  chrome  salts.  The 
first  of  these,  dated  February  1, 1847,  is  as  follows:— To  obtain  chromate  of  potash 
or  soda  he  mixes  the  chrome  ore  in  powder  with  twice  its  weight  of  chalk,  tdso  in 
powder,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  works  this  ndxture  into  a  stiff 
paste  ;  the  paste  is  then  made  into  pellets  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  thoroughly 
dried ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  vertical  cylindrical  retort,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
or  chloride  of  sodium  added,  according  as  chromate  of  potash  or  chromate  of  soda 
may  be  required.  At  the  bottom  of  the  retort  a  steam-pipe  enters,  through  which 
steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  conveyed  ;  there  is  also  another  pipe  attached  to  the 
retort,  through  whidi  atmospheric  air  is  admitted,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  convert 
the  oxide  of  chrome  into  chromic  acid.  During  the  decomposition  the  muriatic 
acid  passes  off  with  the  steam,  and  the  alkaline  base  unites  with  the  chromic  acid  to 
form  chromate  of  potash  or  soda.  The  process  is  known  to  be  finished  by  observing 
when  the  steam,  which  passes  off,  contains  no  acid,  but  only  salt  vapour.  The  con- 
tents of  the  retort  are  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  when  cold,  thrown  into  cold  water, 
and  the  chromate  dissolved  out  and  crystallized. 

Mr.  Tilghmann's  second  process,  patented  the  same  date  as  above,  is  thus  performed : 
He  places  evenly  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
potash  felspar,  four  parts  of  lime  or  the  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one 
part  of  chrome  ore,  all  in  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  heat  is  to  be  raised 
aa  high  as  possible  below  the  fusing  point  of  any  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  even  incipient  fusion,  which  would  spoil  the  opera- 
tion. During  the  process  the  air  in  the  furnace  must  be  carefully  maintained  in  an 
oxidizing  state,  by  admitting  air  through  tubes  passing  through  the  roof  of  the 
furnace  behind  the  fuel.  When  the  decomposition  has  been  effected  the  charge  is 
withdrawn,  and  when  cool  the  whole  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  and  the  chromate  of 
potash  taken  out  and  recovered  by  evaporation  and  crystallization  in  the  usual 


Mr.  Swindell's  process  for  manufacturing  the  salts  of  chrome  is  as  follows:- The 
powdered  chrome  ore  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  either  common  salt,  or  muriate 
of  potash,  or  hydrate  of  lime.  If  chromate  of  soda  be  required,  common  salt  is  used, 
and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  full  red  or  even  white  heat, 
at  the  same  time  passing  a  jet  of  highly  heated  steam  over  the  mass  whilst  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  well  stirring  the  mixture  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  When  it  is 
known  by  the  usual  method  of  testing  the  contents  of  the  furnace  that  the  process 
ia  finished,  the  resulting  compound  is  found  to  consist  of  chromate  of  soda,  the 
bydrochloric  add  and  iron  having  passed  off  in  the  form  of  sesquiddoride  of  iron. 
The  product  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  fiimace,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner 
of  manubcturing  the  chromates  and  bichromates.  The  chromates  of  lime  and 
potash  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  the  substitution  of  muriate  of  potash 
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M  mm  'noE  uAJWriiCvmM  mr  casovAini  of  i«va  v. 

BMuonuiAe  and  cMoroofaMiiiate  tit  «eda  vimr  Im  -pit- 

I  or  lime  and 

JhTf ,  C  Pwilfc, «  Ameiton  CJhenlBt,  hat  ptftented  the  foUewdog  nefliod  of 
TiiyMifi^iirnie  dvomate  and  liftehsomate  at  potash.  Mr.  Bootif  •  ppoeeas  oontiste  In 
vedaciBf  <he  MDide  of  voa  %m  ttoome  ore,  eitfaer  ip^wHy  4jr  in  pait,  liy  meaiu  of 
caitaAia^Bj  of  it*  teveni  ftnni,  or  bj  meaM  of  any  cf  its  oompoimda  which  aie 
«r  iBay  be  eiipioyed  as  fiiel,  ioch  as  carbonic  onde,  carboretled  bydrogen,  &c 
This  operation  forms  the  firk  stage  of  the  nannfactore.  The  second  operation 
oonsista  in  Toneiring,  bj  means  of  snlphnric  add,  the  inm  wiudtk  has  been  reduced 
hy  the  flnt  p«rt  of  ^e  piwsese.  The  remainder  of  the  prooees  of  raanufactnre  is 
flhnilar  to  tlwt  irhieh  is  now  tn  «se,  yiz^  to  heat  the  residue  obtained  by  this  im- 
yiofedpvooess,  in  eontact  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  either  witii  or  without 
aal^otve. 

In  canryiog  out  tins  process  praetically,  Mr.  Bootii  takes  the  chrone  ore  and 
grinds  it  to  a  powder  br  the  usual  meohanical  means.  This  powdered  ore  be 
ates  with  about  one-(fifra  «f  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  places  it  upon 
Hbe  bearth  -of  a  iwerbemtorj  f^imaoe^  constmoted  like  the  rererberatory  furnaces 
«i8d  for -puddling  iron;  that  is  to  n^,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  or  €ame  may 
be  as  finee  as  praotieable  from  uncombined  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  By  this  operation 
Ae  greater  part  or  all  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  chrome  ore  will  be  decomposed, 
and  the  iron  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  When  one  charge  of  the  mixture  btts 
been  reduced,  as  abofe  described,  it  is  to  be  raked  out,  and  a  second  charae  of  the 
mixture  introduced  into  the  lieated  furnace;  this  is  reduced  in  its  turn,  md  replaced 
by  a  tbiid  chaige,  and  so  on.  Each  charge,  when  raked  out  of  the  furnace^  is  to  be 
Ihrown  intoTsts  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  iron  Is  dissolved  and  a 
wdntion  of  proto-eul^iate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  tiieveby  formed.  This  solution 
<etili  containing  free  add)  is  to  be  drawn  off  and  run  upon  a  iiedi  ciunige  of  reduced 
ore,  in  order  more  fully  to  saturate  the  free  odd,  after  which  it  is  again  to  be  drawn 
9B^  ^Ti^Mxrated  and  crystalliaed  so  as  to  produce  copperas  in  a  state  adapted  for  the 
market  The  residue  in  the  vats  is  then  to  be  well  washed  with  water  and  dried, 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  or  with  caibonate  of  potash  and 
aahpetre,  and  heated  in  tiie  same  mtaner  that  chrome  ore  itself  is  heated  in  the 
prooess  usually  onployed. 

Mr.  Booth  states  the  adrantages  of  his  improyed  process  to  be  as  IbDows  : — By 
Um  ordinary  method  of  inanufiu:turing  chromate  and  bidiromate  of  potarii,  only  a 
portion  of  the  dnome  ore  is  oxidiaed,  and  consequently  only  a  portion  of  the 
material  is  converted  into  chromate  of  potash  by  a  single  heating;  repeated 
heiUings,  with  fresh  portions  of  potash,  being  required  to  complete  the  prooess. 
These  repeated  heatings  wiUi  potash  inrdve  a  oondderaUe  loss  of  that  salt  \^ 
'volatilization,  but  by  the  employment  of  the  improved  process,  the  first  heating 
with  carbonate  of  potash  converts  all  or  nearly  all  the  oxide  <tf  chrome  into 
diromate  of  potash,  and  thus  much  of  this  loss  by  TolatHization  of  the  potash  is 
avoided.  The  production  of  copperas,  inddental  to  the  new  prooess,  also  asnsts  in 
defraying  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  out  the  improvements.  The  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  employed  in  this  prooees  is  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  two-thirds  of 
the  wdght  of  the  ore  itself. 

Manufacture  of  CkramaU  ofLme.—'NL  Jacquelain's  process  fbr  obtidning  chronmte 
of  lime,  and  thence  by  double  deeoinposition  the  chromates  of  soda,  potash,  and 
lead,  is  as  follows  :— Mix  together  in  a  cylinder  moving  on  its  axis  chalk  and 
chrome  ore,  both  previoudy  reduced  to  a  flue  powder  and  sifted  through  rery  fine 
sieves,  for  it  is  important  to  the  auoocss  of  the  operation  that  the  ingredients  be 
veduced  to  an  hnpaipable  powder ;  then  calcine  the  mixture  for  nine  or  ten  hours  at 
a  red  heat  on  the  hearth  of  a  revarberatox7  ftimace,  taking  the  precaution  to  ke^ 
tiie  mass  about  two  mches  in  depth,  and  expose  the  whole  of  it  ten  or  twelve  tisMS 
to  the  ourfoce.  After  a  short  time,  if  tlie  flame  has  been  sufftdently  oxidizing,  the 
ehaage  of  oxide  of  cbrome  into  dxromate  of  lime  will  hove  been  accomplished, 
^lich  may  be  known  by  the  mass  assuming  a  grsenish-yellow  colour,  and  becoming 
■sluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  with  the  exception  of  the  sllidous  partides.  Take  this 
vovsua  and  Mable  mass,  ^dnd  it,  wash  the  powder  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  fiquid, 
kept  eoutinually  agitated,  add  sulphuric  add  until  the  liquor  reddens  litmus.  A 
MalooBreidon^f  the  chromstenf  lime  into  a  bichromate  is  tkw  offeeted,  tot^thor 
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vtth  iCbe  ftrartiwi  «f «  flDall  m— tHij  of  «iiliiMte  of  Imb.  lk>  this  Uqoor  add 
niflk  of  Bme,  <fiv  fte  psrpoae  of  ^eparatiog  the  noii.    The  bichromate  of  lime 

undergoes  no  change.  After  a  short  time  allowed  lor  settling,  draw  off  the  clear 
sopematwit  liquor,  -w^dk  ooBteim  onlgr  tichromato  of  lime  and  a  •very  little 
flrtpbate«f  dhione.  in  iSm  state  it  oan  be  at  onee  made  use  of  to  pfoduoe  the 
blehiomato  of  ys^aob,  the  chromates  of  lead,  neotral  or  basic,  and  even  the 
dBomale'Of  mnc  ^ 

It  is  ftnmd  fa^  Hio  use  of  •this  piooms  that  it  is  not  neeessaiy  jfee  concert  the 
bichromate  of  lime  into  bichromate  of  ipotorti  in  order  to  prociire  the  insolnUo 
Qfaromatas  of  lead,  aioc,  barTta,  &c.,  which  iaot  causes  a  great  eoonomj  in  the 
poeparatlon  of  these  prodvcts,  as  It  suffices  simplj  to  make  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  biehromatte  of  Hme  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  chloxide  of  Bine,  Sac 
As  to  the  bichromate  of  potadi,  it  may  be  produced  not  less  easily  and  •quite  pure, 
by  adding  a  solutioii  of  carbonate  of  potash,  Ifiree  from  soda,  to  the  bicfaromate  of 
Itane,  whimae  zeoulta  «a  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  easy  to  wash,  and  biehromato 
of  yotaah  in  sohitiea,  whieh  may  be  coooentroted  and  crystallised,  fVee  from  organic 
molten,  and  without  <he  liberation  of  iiydrodiloric  acid. 

IC.  Jacqudain  otales  the  following  to  be  some  of  the  practical  adrantages  of  his 
ppooess  over  the  old  method  of  ^tainiag  bichromate  of  potash  :~(1.}  The  necessity 
of  continually  looking  after  the  workmen  is  avoided,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of 
the  flurfiwe  of  the  materials  by  means  of  rakes  not  required,  this  oontinual  stirring 
being  necessary  to  bring  the  chrome  ore  constantly  into  contact  with  tiie  oxygen  A 
the  air,  Its  greater  density  eausiDg  it  to  remoia  at  the  bottom  of  the  potash  salt  in 
fosioB.  (S.)  The  rapid  and  eatensiTe  wear  and  tear  of  the  floors  of  the  furnace  is 
aprolded.  It  is  true  that  the  soauHaneous  employment  of  potash  and  lime,  now- 
adopted  in  some  works,  or  ^rhat  is  still  better,  the  employment  of  time,  saltpetre, 
sad  oxide  of  manganese,  tends  considerably  to  facilitate  the  odmiztiire  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  fnenaee,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  rapid  wear  and  tear  to  whidi 
Hie  iloor  of  the  furnace  was  subjected.  But  both  of  these  processes  afford  mijEtures 
of  a  paoty -consistenoe,  and  tiie  air  can  act  only  on  the  surface  of  the  agglomerated 
particles.  In  tiie  new  process  the  floor  of  the  furnace  undergoes  no  material  wear. 
(S.)  WiiicheTer  mixture  was  adopted  there  was  always  a  loss  of  ft-om  eight  to  nme 
per  oevt  of  potash,  at  the  teraperatuie  of  a  bright  red  heat.  With  the  employment 
of  i^alk  no  loss  of  this  kmd  occurs,  (4.)  The  loos  of  potash  in  the  state  of 
silioato  was  still  greater,  and  the  presence  of  silica  was  a  great  in^ediment  to 
orystallixation.  (5.)  The  difllculty  of  knowing  when  to  stop  at  the  exact  moment 
of  tlie  oonveiroion  of  the  chromate  into  bichromate  is  done  away  with.  K  too  mudi 
sulphttrio  add  be  added,  chromic  add  is  set  at  liberty,  and  during  the  concentration 
of  the  Uquors  the  organic  matters  bum  at  the  expense  of  its  oxygen,  whence 
leoults  a  green  and  uncrystalliaed  sulphate  of  chrome^  which  gives  a  brown  colour 
to  the  bichromate  of  potash,  insomodi  that  it  is  necessary  to  eyaporate  it  to 
dryness,  and  to  calcine  the  entire  mass  afresh.  All  these  difficulties  are  got  rid  of 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  process.  (6.)  The  incomplete  {>ulTerization  of  the 
dvome  ore  multiplies  the  number  of  calcinations,  retards  the  chemical  actions,  and 
oonaequently  increases  Tsry  considerably  the  consumption  of  fuel.  "I  cannot," 
says  M.  Jaoquelain,  *^  insist  too  much  on  the  necessity  of  the  extreme  dirision  of 
tte  chrome  ore,  and,  in  fact,  it  woald  be  adrisaUe  to  levigate  it  and  dry  the  powder 
by  means  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  fnmaoc" 

AdadtenUim  o/Biekrmaie  of  i\>Auft.— A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  voda  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  coloured  with  a  strong  solntion  of  chrome,  has  been  offered  for  sale  as  the 
gemnne  article.  To  detect  these  adulterations,  first  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
■Msstore  oootained  in  the  eample,  by  wdghing  out  a  certain  portion  and  drying  it 
OB«aand-bath,  and  again  wdghing;  the  loss  of  weight  will  give  iSie  ^entity  of 
wmter.  Then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  add  any  soluble  salt  of  lead  until  it 
ceases  to  give  a  precipitate.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  boiled,  and  more  distitted  water 
added;  the  onpematant  liquor  is  next  poured  off,  and  if  the  sample  under  •exami- 
nation contains  any  chloride  of  sodium,  small  shining  crystalline  needles  of  chloride 
of  lead  will  ftrm  in  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  vemaimng  preotpitate  is  then  to  be 
treated  with  strong  nitric  add,  which  will  decompose  the  chrainate ;  by  adding  dis- 
tQled  water,  the  nitrate  of  kad  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chromsie  of  lead 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead,  if  any,  may  be  dried,  and  its 
weight  ascertained,  ftom  which  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  chromate  may  be 
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calculated^  If  it  be  inquired  to  aacertain  the  quaadtj  of  the  (^oride,  this  may  te- 
done  by  redissoWing  the  chloride  of  lead  by  meana  of  heat»  and  operating  on  it  by 
any  of  the  solable  salta  of  8il?er. 

M.  Zuber*s  mode  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potaah 
in  bichromate  of  potaah,  is  aa  follows  : — ^Add  a  large  ezoesa  of  tartaric  acid  to  the 
chromate  of  potash  to  be  tried,  the  chromate  wiU  be  decomposed,  and  acquire  in 
about  ten  nynutes  a  deep  amethyst  colour.  It  will  now,  if  pure,  form  no  precipitate 
with  the  nitrates  of  baryta  or  silver,  by  which  means  the  presence  of  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

Methods  of  Agcertainmg  the  Vahu  of  Chrome  Ores.— As  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  of  chrome  salts  that  he  should  possess  a  ready  means  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  chrome  ores  on  which  he  operates,  we  subjoin  Professor 
Calvert's  "  new  method  for  the  analysis  of  chrome  ores.*' 

Professor  Calvert  first  calls  attention  to  the  olgections  inherent  in  the  present 
mode  of  attacking  the  ore,  the  first  of  which  consists  in  the  diiBcnl^  of  obtaining 
crucibles  capable  of  resisting  for  several  hours,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  combined 
actions  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potash,  but  more  especially  of  caustic  potash* 
which  it  is  essential  to  the  operator  to  employ  in  order  to  properly  attack  his  ore. 
Silver  crucibles  cannot  stand  the  temperature,  and  those  of  porcelain  and  platinum 
are  either  dissolved  or  injured. 

The  second  and  most  serious  objection  to  be  raised  is,  that  owing  to  the  high 
specific  gravity  of  the  ore,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  fused  mass,  and  thus  becomes 
excluded  from  the  necessary  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  transform  the 
oxide  of  chromium  into  chromic  acid.  As  the  chromic  acid  is  thus  produced  but 
yery  slowly,  the  consequence  is,  the  ore  is  very  imperfectly  attacked,  although  the 
calcination  be  continued  for  several  hours. 

"  The  first  method,"  says  Professor  Calvert,  **  I  have  employed  with  success,  con- 
sists in  mixing  intimately  a  given  quantity  of  the  well  pulverised  ore  with  about 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  made  by  slaking  quiddime  with  caustic 
soda,  and  then  drying  and  calcining  the  mass.  To  the  intimate  mixture  of  soda, 
lime,  and  ore,  one-fourth  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  added.  The  whole  is  then  well 
calcined  for  two  hours,  taking  great  care  to  stir  the  pasty  mass  every  quarter  of  an 
hoiur  with  a  platinum  wire.  In  consequence  of  this  mixture  not  becoming  fiuid,  the 
ore  is  constantly  kept  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
becomes  decomposed,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  oxidized.  I  find  that  by  this 
method  one  treatment  is  generally  sufficient  to  completely  attack  the  ore.  It  is 
seldom  that  two  treatments  are  necessary,  whilst,  by  the  method  usually  adopted, 
five  or  six  calcinations  are  required.  Henry  Rose  states  that  these  caldnationa 
may  be  avoided  by  weighing  the  remaining  residuum  or  ore  not  attacked,  and  then 
calculating  the  chrome  in  it  from  that  which  has  been  acted  upon;  but  thb  mode 
would  lead  to  incorrect  results,  for  chrome  ore  always  contains  silica  and  aluminat 
which  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  first  operation. 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  mass  is  now  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  the  insoluble  portion, 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  is  added.  When  the  whole  is 
removed  from  the  crucible,  a  little  alcohol  is  added  to  the  solution,  which  renders 
the  sulphate  of  lime  nearly  insoluble.  The  whole  is  next  thrown  on  a  filter  and 
washed  three  or  four  times  with  weak  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  bichromate 
formed,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  ore  not  attacked  on  the  filter.  The 
former  is  easily  removed  by  washing  the  filter  with  boiling  water.  If  any  ore  is  left 
as  a  residuum  it  is  recalcined.  The  solution  containing  the  bichromate  of  soda  is 
now  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  added,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  small  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  together 
with  a  little  silica  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  The  precipitate 
having  been  separated  and  well  washed,  the  liquor  is  either  boiled  with  alcohol  to 
reduce  the  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  oxide  to  be  precipitated  and  valued ;  or 
the  liquor  is  rendered  acid,  and  the  amount  of  chromic  acid  is  ascertained  by  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  according  to  Dr.  Penny's  process. 

**  The  two  following  analyses  of  an  ore  firom  Turkey  were  made  by  this  method  >- 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 57.60  58.40 

Protoxide  of  iron 25.78  26.14 

Sand,  clay,  chalk 17.50 16.35 
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Another  process  which  I  have  found  to  produce  also  good  results,  consists  in  calcin- 
ing the  well  pulverized  chrome  ore  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  the  oxygen  of  which,  as  it 
leaves  ifc,  gradually  oxidizes  the  oxide  of  chromium.  From  time  to  time,  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  a  little  caustic  potash  is  added,  which  facilitates  the  action  and 
gives  rise  to  chromate  of  potash.  The  transformation  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  into 
chromic  acid  is  nicely  effected  by  the  pasty  state  of  the  fused  oxide  of  barium  prevent- 
ing the  ore  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  thus  becoming  excluded  from  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  On  cooling,  the  crucible  and  its  contents  are  put 
in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass,  leav- 
ing the  non-attacked  ore.  This  residuum,  after  being  washed,  is  ready  for  a  new  treat- 
ment  if  deemed  necessary.  The  liquor  containing  the  bichromates  of  soda  and  baryta, 
nitrate  of  baryta,  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina  and  lime,  is  first  heated  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  precipitates  the  baryta  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is 
thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed ;  and  to  the  filtrate,  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia 
are  added,  on  which  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxalate  of  lime  fall  down.  The 
mixed  precipitate  is  gathered  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  the  chromium  in  the  chromate 
determined." 

Mr.  Watt's  process  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  contained 
in  a  sample  of  chrome  ore  is  as  follows  : — Take  a  given  weight  of  the  ore,  say  SOO 
grains,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mix  it  with  twice  its 
weight  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  adding  a  little  slaked  lime  to  prevent  it  from 
fluxing;  place  the  mixture  In  an  iron  crucible,  and  subject  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  for 
abonr  three  or  four  hours,  then  treat  the  mass  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the 
chromate;  The  insoluble  matter  having  been  washed  several  times  until  the  water 
has  ceased  to  come  off  coloured,  the  washings  are  to  be  added  together  and 
evaporated  to  concentrate  the  solution.  This  being  done,. it  is  to  be  treated  with  an 
excess  of  dilute  svdphuric  acid  to  liberate  the  chromic  acid,  and  then  treated  with 
spirit  of  wine,  by  which  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  green 
oxide,  which  will  remain  in  solution  in  the  preponderance  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed.  A  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess  is  then  to  be  added,  which  will 
precipitate  the  oxide  of  chromium.  The  mass  is  then  boiled  to  evaporate  the 
superabundance  of  ammonia.  It  must  now  be  passed  through  a  filter  to  collect  the 
oxide,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  on  it  to  free  it  from  any  saline  matter ;  then 
gently  dry  on  the  filter,  when  it  may  be  entirely  removed  with  ease,  as  the  oxide, 
which  was  previously  of  a  bulky  nature,  contracts  very  considerably.  It  may  then 
be  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  silver  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
afterwards  its  weight  ascertained,  from  which  the  percentage  of  oxide  of  chromium 
which  the  ore  contains,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sulphate  required  to 
convert  it  into  a  chromate,  may  be  calculated. 

The  sample  to  be  analysed  should  be  taken  from  the  bulk  after  it  has  been  ground, 
so  that  it  may  be  a  fair  average.  In  practice  the  manufacturer  may  ascertain 
whether  the  process  is  complete  by  taking  a  sample  out  of  the  furnace,  and  treating 
It  with  a  slight  preponderance  of  dilute  pure  nitric  acid,  then  adding  chloride  of 
barium.  If,  on  this  addition,  much  precipitate  of  sulphate  is  formed,  the  operation 
is  not  completed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  slight  milkiness  is  produced,  the 
^  batch  **  may  be  considered  as  finished. 

{To  he  continued,) 


DURABILITY  OF  HYDRAULIC  LIME  AND  CEMENT 

UNDBB  THB  INFLUENOB  OV  SBA-WATER. 

Mjllaguti  and  Durocher*  have  instituted  observations  as  to  the  action  of  sea 
water  upon  mortar,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much  more  complicated 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Analyses  indicate  that  it  is  not  always  of  the  same 
character,  for  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  tl^ 
cause  of  alteration  in  the  mortar,  does  not  always  take  place;  moreover,  this  substi- 
tution is  only  partial,  and  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  carbonic  aci<^ 
the  mortar  resulting  from  such  alteration  consisto  of  a  hydro-silicUte  of  alumina  and 
a  d(^mitic  carbonate.    But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  lime  is  removed  without 
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way  sabstitntion  of  magnesia^  and  tbea  the  change  in  aea^water  is  pMciaely  aimUar 
to  that  which  takes  pls^  in  carbonated  fresh  water. 

In  the  altecations  of  an  arerage  hydraulic  mortar  there  is  a  partition  of  the 
dements  into  two  compounds,  the  one  rich  in  earthy  carbonates,  the  other  rich  ia 
alnmina,  and  forming  a  snow-like  coating  upon  the  surface  of  the  mortar.  Thin 
alteration  takes  place  but  slowly  in  mortar  and  cement  which  are  very  hard. 

The  alteration  experienced  by  these  consists  in  a  cracking  of  the  whole  mass,  with 
abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which  may  or  may  not  be  replaced  by 
magnesia.  Ln  both  cafies,.  however,  the  mass  contracts,  and  is,  consequently,  cracked 
throu^out. 

The  authors  found  in  aU  the  cements  which  resist  die  influence  of  sea-water  » 
eonsiderable  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  cement  of  Yassy  and  Foully  con- 
tains about  7  per  cent.;  and  Parker^s  cement,  the  most  durable  of  all,  14  percent, 
of  this  substance,  l^s  peroxide  of  iron  the  authors  consider  to  contribute  essen* 
tially  to  the  durability  of  the  mortar  under  the  ioflnenee  of  searwater.  They  pre- 
pared several  sorts  of  puuolano  with  silica,  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  alumina,  and 
studied  the  action  of  lime-water  upon  these  mixtures  afler  having  been  heated  ta 
dull  redness.    They  found— 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  lime  precipitated  is  independent  of  the  presence  9t 
alumina,  while  it  increases  on  the  presence  of  peroxide  ii  iron. 

2.  That  the  constituents  axe  sq^untted  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  passes  inta 
the  liquid,  the  other  remains  ia  tlie  hardened  mass  that  fisdla  to  the  bottom  of  thA 
Tessel.  The  flocculent  product  which  passes  into  the  liquid  is  richer  in  alumina,  th^ 
other  nart  richer  in  peroxide  of  iron ;  whence  the  authors  infer  that  it  ia  thin 
peroxioe  of  iron  which  gives  durability  to  cementa  and  hydraulic  lime..  Tha 
anthora  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  for  marine  work,  such  limestone  andt  pnawlana 
should  be  selected  as  contain  oxide  of  iron,.and  that  hydcaulic  Umnor  cenoRnt  should 
be  mixied  with  peroxide  of  iron. 

SOUBCB  OF  SILICA  IN  CASBONATE  OF  FOTASH  OBTAINHZ>  BT 
CALCESFATIOW  OF  THE  BrTABTRATE. 

Carbonate  of  potash  prepared  from  the  bitartrate  is  seldom  quite  free  from  siUea; 
the  solution  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evi^porated  to  diyness  and  redia* 
floWed  in  water,  presents  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  turbidity  in^cative  of 
silica.  This  impurity  may  originate  either  from  the  presence  of  silica,  in  the 
bitartrate  employed,  or  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  calcination  is  effected.  To 
determine  this  point,  pure  bitartrate  of  potash  was  calcined  in  a  platinum  capsnle, 
and  contact  with  glass  or  porcelain  carefully  avoided  in  the  subsequent  extraction 
with  water,  &c.  The  salt  thus  obtained  did  not  afford  any  indication  of  siUca  when 
tubjected  to  the  usual  test.  The  same  bitartrate  of  potash  calcined  in  an  earthen 
crucible  gave  a  product  whxdi,  when  tested  for  silica,,  presentdl  a  distinct  flocculent 
dieposit  of  silica.  ThiJ9  was  likewise  the  case  when  a  porcdain  crucible  was  used  fov 
the  calcination,  and  even  when,  a  platinum  cruciUe  was  used  for  the  calcination  the 
carbonate  was  found  to  become  contasoinated  with  silica  when  the  extractioa 
was  eflbcted  in  glass  or  porcelain  vessels.— A«usf  R^pMrtamtmfSt  Pkarmmtk^  voL  iiii, 
Ko.  8. 


REMABKS  ON  THE  DJSTECTION  OF  AQSENIC  IN  CASES  OF 
POISONING. 

L.  A.  BucHNBR*  has  pointed  out  some  details  of  manipulation  relating  to  the 
detection  of  araenic.  The  method  to  which  he  gives  prefeTenoe  ia  that  based  upon 
the  direct  converskm  of  arsenious  acid  by  reaction  with  chloride  of  sodiwn  and 
tnlphurie  acid  mta  the  volatile  chlbride  of  arsenie,  a  sta«e  of  eombtnation  in  which 
anenic  fluty  be  very  readily  recognised  by  Karsh's  test.  The*  nse  of  chlotfids  of 
sodium  and  sulphuric  acid  ia  also  advantageous,  became  the  exclvsion  of  adventiClNM 
avsenie  is  more  eertain  than  when  spedaHy  prepared  hyd^ocMxfiB  aeid  is  used. 

In  adopting  thia  method  ef  sepavadng  arsentcv  it  is  vsqnlaitor  that  an  excess  ef 
ddoride  ef  sodiums  should  ber  naed^  so  that  the^siiiphnric  acid  May  nd  rawt  with 
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organic  snbstanoea,  and  giye  rise  to  the  production  of  salphoroni  acid,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  tests  ti>be  ofplied  BubBeqwently. 

However,  Bnchner  found  that  in  despite  of  this  precaution,  the  distillate,  though 
without  maj  smeil  of  su^uroiia  acid,  always  gave,  when  subjected  to  Kanh's 
tast^  instead  of  the  true  metallic  deposit,  a  yellow  ring  of  sulphide ;  and  as  the 
anc  used  waa  finee  from  sulphur,  he  inferred  that  the  sulphur  must  origimite  front 
so^urouB  add,  whidi,  reacting  with  nascent  hydrogen,  ia  converted  into  sulphids 
of  hydrogen.  The  same  result  would  be  produced  when  the  sine  used  in  Maxah'a 
test  pontaina  anlpbur* 

Before  applying  Marsh's  test  to  the  acid  diatiliate,  iHiich  would  eontah»  ther 
anenie  as  chloride,  the  absence  of  aulphiBroua  acid  BMist  be  provided  for.  Thia  nury 
be  easily  done  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  pure  dilonite  of  potash,  untH,  whcn^  the 
liquid  ia  gently  warmed,  chlorine  ia  evolved  ; — or  tliie  ibrmation  of  sQlphuvcNv  acid 
may  be  pRrrented  in  1^  first  instance  by  mizing  with  the  chloride  of  sodism  * 
■Ball  qaaatity  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  latter  method  is  the  better  of  the  two,  because  decomposition  of  organic 
substance  is  effected  ia  »  greater  degree  by  the  chlorme  genmited,  and  in  eon- 
I  of  that  the  conversion  of  the  arsenic  into  chloride  ia  rendered  more  certain. 


Sven  the  oulphuric  acid  used  in  Marsh's  test  may  contain  suiphnrova  acid  ;  io 
which  case  it  should,  when  diluted,  be  mixed  with  a  little  chlorine  water,  and  b^lecl 
mtil  the  excesaof  chlorine  is  separated. 

When  for  testing  the  metallic  deposit,  obtained  by  Marsh's  test,  the  reaction  with 
wiphide  of  hydrof^  is  applied,  pi^ticnlar  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  applied 
is  only  just  suttcient  to  eifect  the  formation  of  sulphides  of  the  arsenic  or  anttmeBy; 
for  when,  by  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature,  sulphur  is  liberated 

ftimished 


Mixed  with  the  metallic  sulphide,  the  indications  ftimished  become 
Hius,  on  the  one  hand,  sulphide  of  antimony  may  be  so  aflbcted  by  an  admixtufe  as 
anlphiir  as  te  reaemUe  in  cobnr  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  to  remain  undissolved  hj 
Vdrodiisfic  aeid  gas ;  while,  oa  tlie  other  hand,  salphide  of  arsenic  laay-,  from  tlie 
same  droiimstanoe,  be  only  partially  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  eustooHury  liantation  of  the  search  fbr  anenlB,  io  eaau  of 
anspected  poisoning;  t»  the  stemaeh  and  its  contents,  Buehner  is  of  opinion  the*  it  i» 
insnflirissit  tei  j«i*ify  tn  opinien  ythen  negative  results  are  obtained.  In  one 
instance  he  finnid  that  though  arsenic  was  present  in  the  stomadi  and  duodeauin  only 
ha  such  aoMnnt  as  to  be  barely  recognisable,  still,  when  diflbren*  parts  ef  the 
VtMtinal  canal  were  exaosiaed,  arsenic  was  found  without  d^cnlty.  The  lower 
porUoB  oi  the  intestine  contained  a  tolerable  quantity  of  slimy  substince,  coiovred 
yellow  by  bile  ;  aad  here  the  arsenic  was  found  io  largest  amount ;  while  in  the 
vg^et  portion  of  the  iotestine,  which  was  empty  like  the  stomadi,  the  amowat 
of  arsenic  was  sandier.  Tlie  author  considers  it  not  improbaUo  that  in  this  ia 
arsenic  had  been  absorbed  and  eacteted  by  the  liver  into  the  intestiae. 


PURIFICATION  OF  ARSENICAL  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

It,  A.  BucHjfSR*  recommends  the  separation  of  arsenic  from  sulphuric  add  aa 
chloride  of  arsenic,  whidi  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  bofflng 
point  of  sulphuric  add,  and  is  very  readily  formed  by  tbejdot  reaction  of  arsenious 
add  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  adds.  ^  ,    j_ 

The  sulphuric  add  to  be  purified  is  heated,  and  a  moderate  current  of  hydro- 
diieric  add  gas  passed  into  it.  The  author  states  that  the  separation  of  arsenic  bj 
this  method  is  perfect,  and  easily  effected,  even  when  it  amounts  to  considerablyr 
more  than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  sulphuric  add  obtained  from  pyrites.  It 
woidd  thereftyre  have  the  advantage  over  the  method  of  distillation,  which  is 
imperfect,  because  the  temperature  at  which  arsenious  acid  votatiltzes  is  too  near 
the  boiling  pofait  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also,  over  the  method  of  predpHation  at 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  which  h  extremely  operose.  Moreover,  it  may  perhaps  have 
the  merit  of  ensuring  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  add  usually  present  In  erode 
solplniric  acid. 
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METHOD  OF  TESTING  ABCHIL. 

Mr.  Lkebhino*  hae  foand  that  archil  is  Bometimes  adulterated  -with  logwood  ex- 
tract. He  states  that  as  a  test  for  this  adolteration,  dyeing  a  strip  of  calico 
uiordaDted  for  madder  red  or  chocolate  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  chiefly 
because  archil  itself  is  fixed  in  this  way  to  some  extent,  particularly  when  the  mor- 
dant is  somewhat  concentrated. 

When  the  amount  of  logwood  extract  in  archil  is  considerable,  it  will  be  indicated, 
on  the  addition  of  alum  or  protochloride  of  tin,  by  the  shade  of  colour  produced,  as 
compared  with  pure  archil  treated  in  the  same  manner.  These  reactions,  howerer, 
are  not  decisive,  and  are  of  value  only  when  taken  together  with  others. 

When  pure  archil  (fifty  drops),  diluted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  water  (three 
ounces),  and  slightly  acidified  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with  fifty  drops  of 
fresh  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  (one  part  of  the  salt  in  two  of  water)  and 
heated  in  a  flask  upon  a  sand-bath,  the  colour  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  when  the 
liquid  is  at  the  boiUng  point,  presenting  only  a  yellowish  tinge. 

A  drop  of  logwood  extract  diluted  with  three  ounces  of  water  and  treated  in  tiie 
same  manner  j>roduces  a  distinct  violet,  which  remains  unaltered  aflier  aercEal  honrs' 
boiling. 

This  violet  colour  produced  by  logwood  extract  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  proportion  of  archil ;  but  Mr.  Leeshing  has  found  that  it  is  capable 
of  indicating  the  presence  of  logwood,  even  when  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  archil.  The  boiled  liquid  has  then  a  permanent  grey 
tint. 

When  the  adulterating  substance  is  extract  of  lime-wood  or  of  sapan-wood  the 
boiled  liquor  retains  a  red  tint. 

The  colour  of  the  archil  is  gradually  restored  in  the  boiled  liquid  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  while  on  the  contrary  the  colour  produced  by 
logwood  is  destroyed  only  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  tin,  and  is  restored  by  acids. 

For  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  pigment  in  samples  of  archil,  Mr.  Leeshing 
recommends  the  colorimetric  method  and  a  verification  by  the  dye-test,  since 
neither  the  reducing  action  of  protochloride  of  tin  nor  the  bleaching  action  <tf 
chloride  of  lime  are  applicable,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  ingredients  used  in' 
the  manufacture  of  archil.  Mr.  Leeshing  points  out  another  fact  which  renders 
either  proceeding  fallacious,  which  is,  that  the  distinction  between  Mue  and  red 
archil  is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  alkali  in  the  former,  for 
he  was  unable  to  convert  red  ardiil  into  blue  by  any  amount  of  alkali.  Moreover, 
blue  and  red  archil  acidified  with  equal  proportions  of  acetic  acid  communicated 
different  colours  to  wool;  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  latter 
gave  a  dull  bluish  red,  while  the  former  gave  a  scarlet. 

Mr.  Leeshing  finds  that  blue  archil,  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  red  prus- 
siate,  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  red  archil.  The  presence  of  red  prussiate 
does  not  interfere  with  the  above  method  of  testing  for  wood  extracts. 


ACIDIFICATION  OF  FATS  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SUBSTANCES 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM  IN  SEEDS,  Ac. 

M.  Pelouzb  t  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  spontaneous  acidification 
of  fats.  The  oleagmous  substances  upon  which  he  operated  were  rape,  poppy, 
mustard,  sesame,  cameline,  chamomile,  and  linseed  ;  nuts,  walnuts,  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds. 

In  the  first  instance  he  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that,  when  the  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  seeds,  cither  by  pressure  or  by  solution  in  ether  or  benzole, 
immediate^  after  they  are  crushed  or  ground,  the  fat  is  obtained  in  a  perfectly 
neutral  state.  This  agrees  with  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  combination 
of  fat  acids  and  glycerine  in  plants. 

When  the  meal  of  any  one  of  these  oleaginous  substances  is  kept  for  some  days, 
even  in  earthen  vessels,  closed  with  corks,  a  notable  proportion  of  the  fat  is 
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decomposed  into  fat  acid  and  glycenne,  and  this  decompoaition  progresses  for 
several  months. 

The  crashed  seeds  were  preserved  in  closed  vessels,  and  there  was  every  ground 
for  the  opinion  that  atmospheric  air  exercised  no  inflaence  upon  this  reaction. 

Thus,  wahmts  crushed,  and  immediately  introduced  into  glass  bottles,  completely 
filled,  and  kept  for  fire  days  at  a  temperature  varying  from  50^  to  77°  F.,  yielded 
oil,  containing  in  one  instance  9  per  cent,,  and  in  another  15  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
fat  acid.  Sesame  oil  gave  after  eight  days  6  per  cent.,  and  atter  three  months  47.5 
per  cent,  of  fat  acid.  Poppy  oil  gave  similar  results.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  gave, 
after  three  weeks,  oil  containing  3.5  per  cent,  of  acid.  Ground  nut  oil,  after  one 
month,  gave  oil  containing  6  per  cent.,  and  after  three  months  14  per  cent,  of  acid. 
Linseed  and  rape  oils,  after  three  weeks,  gave  oil  containing  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

The  acidification  appears,  moreover,  to  vary  in  intensity  not  only  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature,  but  likewise  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oleaginous  substance. 

The  author  has  not  found  any  oil  completely  acidified  in  this  way,  although  the 
greater  portion  of  some  oils  is  acidified  within  a  few  months. 

The  cakes  obtained  in  the  extraction  of  oils  on  a  large  scale  all  contain  fat  acids, 
and  when  old  they  frequently  do  not  contain  any  neutral  fat.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  examine  how  this  change  influences  the  value  of  such  cakes  for 
feeding  cattle.  Oil  cake  contains  on  the  average  10  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  its  neutral  or  add  state  would  be  of  some  influence. 

When  crushed  seeds  are  moistened  with  water,  putrefactive  fermentation  ensues 
witliin  a  few  days,  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  odoor  is  evolved.  However,  less  fat  is 
acidified  in  this  way  than  when  the  dry  crushed  seeds  are  kept.  It  would  seem 
that  the  ferment,  or  the  organic  substance  which  induces  the  acidification  of  the 
fat,  is  decomposed  too  rapidly.    The  author  has  been  unable  to  isolate  this  substance. 

It  was  observed,  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  that  the  sugar  of  walnuts, 
nuts,  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  is  identical  with  cane  sugar,  and  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  glucose  in  them.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  sugar  remains  in  the  oil  cake, 
and  it  may  be  converted  into  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

These  facts  have  a  practical  value.  Thus,  for  instance,  linseed  meal  will  contain 
neutral  or  fat  acid,  according  as  it  is  f^h  or  old,  and  its  applicability  in  medicine 
be  very  different.  Milk  of  almonds,  when  fresh,  oontKins  neutral  oil,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  acidification  commences.  Oils  used  as  food  will  have  a  diffbrent  flaTOur, 
according  as  they  are  prepared  from  fireshly  crushed  seeds  or  the  reverse. 

ALTERATION  OF  SUGAR  DISSOLVED  IN  WATER. 

E.  Maomene*  has  found  that  cane  sugar  experiences  the  same  change  into 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  solution,  as  when  heated  with 
acids.  A  crystal  of  pure  sugar  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without  any  coloration  ; 
but  a  solation  of  the  same  sugar  after  being  kept  for  any  considerable  time  becomes 
brown  when  boiled  wHh  potash,  thus  showing  that  the  sugar  has  undergone  change. 
—The  progress  of  this  change  is  best  observed  by  means  of  the  saccharometer.  The 
dextrogyration  decreased  most  rapidly  with  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  and  was  less 
when  the  solution  contained  some  lime,  which  appears  to  retard  the  change.  The 
rapidity  of  the  change  is  increased  by  heat. — Glucose  or  gum  do  not,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  sufler  any  alteration.  The  presence  of  organic  acids  was 
found  to  exert  but  Uttle  influence  upon  the  alteration  of  sugar. 

From  these  observations  the  author  concludes— 1.  That  the  roots  of  beet  will 
yield  less  crystallizable  sugar  the  longer  they  are  kept ;  2.  That  a  diminution  of 
crystallizable  sugar  must  result  from  the  method  of  drying  the  roots  ;  3.  That  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  old  syrups  cannot  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  optical 
test ;  4.  The  brown  colour  produced  by  heating  syrup  with  potash  cannot  alone  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  glucose,  since  the  uncrystallized  cane  sugar 
presents  the  same  reaction. 

When  the  cane  sugar  in  syrup  which  is  old,  or  which  contains  gum,  is  to  be 
estimated,  this  must  be  done  by  evaporation  over  lime  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  cane 
sugar  then  crystallizes  out,,  and  the  point  at  which  the  gum  begins  to  dry  may  be 
very  well  observed.  When  the  syrup  contains  glucose  instead  of  cane  sugar  no 
crystals,  or  very  few,  are  obtained. 

*  ConQitet  iiandbii,  xzxiz.,  914. 
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OCGSBfifiNCB  IN  UBIN£  OF  A  BLUB  SUB8TAFCB  BXSmBLDfG 
THE  COLOURING  SUBSTANCE  OF  INDIGO. 

H.  SicREBER*  has  been  eagaged  in  the  ezaminatioB  of  the  bine  waMxaee 
observed  in  nrine  by  Hassall,  and  previoiuly  bj  Heller  and  DniBaa^ 

He  ftmnd  that  the  nrine  in  which  it  waa  ^oduoed  did  not  present  any  abnonnal 
diaracter  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  nrie  add*  ucaa,.  chloride  of  aadium, 
phoephstes^  &c.  Bile  could  not  be  detected,  and  the  ooWar  waa  the  tisual  pale 
jdlow.  Sometimes  it  was  turbid,  and  d^Kwied  nncaa  as  well  ae  a  sediment, 
which  the  microscope  showed  to  be  urate  of  soda*  Variation  of  dBet  piodiieed  no 
■ensible  effects. 

The  presence  of  the  bine  substance  waa  not  indicatfri  by  spoDtsBBona  deposition 
from  the  urine  either  whUe  fresh,  or  when  allowed  to  stand,  aa  ia  always  the  case  in 
BHght's  fisease.  But  on  the  addition  of  a  large  qfoantity  of  arid  the  urine  gndnally 
became  reddSsh-brown,  and  ultimately  opaqner  when  the  blue  soiMtsnee  appeared 
rither  after  shaking  as  a  deep  bLoe  froth»  or  after  standing  a  iriiile  aa  n  thinreddiriip 
blue  irridescent  film. 

The  coloration  of  the  urine  with  sulphuric  acid  is  partieelarly  marked,  extending 
downwards  from  the  snrfaoe,  and  in  such  a  case  the  gall  reactioa  of  Fettenkofer 
may  lead  to  error. 

After  Ibrty-eight  hours'  rest  no  moie  blue  sebstaaoe  wee.  sipMisifiil  tnm  Ae  vriae 
by  acids,  even  after  previous  evi^)oxation  in  an  atauwpheM  of  esebonie  acid. 

The  drr- washed  sabstanoe  la  deep  blue,  sotoiring  a  bienaeeslemr  whenraUied. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  coU  or  boiiinib  dilate  arid  er  alkafieaf  bui  m  dissohwi  by 
boifing  alcoholy  and  more  copioualj  by  ether ;.  the  selnrien  ia  btee,  and  on  oooiing 
deposits  the  greater  portion  of  the  suhstanoe  ae  a  blad^kb-Uoe  ponsder,  wkUe  the 
Squid  retains  a  violet  or  reddish,  tinge.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solelioB  it 
bMame  reddish-brown,  and  left  a  shiniBg  vanuab  upon  t£e  powdei. 

The  substance  agreea  with  indigo  bine,  espeeia^y  in.  being  ToUlatiable.  At 
SSO^  F.  it  is  converted  into  a  purple  vapour,  and  the  greater  part  snblimea  widiooC 
decompoution  as  brilliant  transparent  purple  prisms  snd  Meedle%  which  ate  in- 
eohible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  this  state  it  ia  net  distingiiiriiable  item 
nbllmed  iiidSgo  blue. 

With  regard  to  its  composition  nothing  flirther  eaa  be  stated  than  thati  together 
with  nitrogen,  it  contains  a  laxge  proportion  of  carboa. 

It  has  a  low  density ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  behaves  like  indigo  blue; 
it  is  bleached  by  chlorine,  but  not  by  sulphurous  acid;  boiled  with  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  also  bleached,  in  the  presence  of 
alkaliea  or  alkaline  earths,  by  oridisahle  sabstanees,  such  as  protoxide  of  iron, 
nlphuroos  acid,  snlphurst  of  ammoniuaa,  &Cn  and  may  be  reprodoced  from  the 
alkaline  solution  by  exposuse  to  the  air,  or  by  addition  ef  hydrodiloric  add. 

In  these  diaractcn  the  sebstnnce  oorrespoods  both  with  indigo  blue  and  tiie 
cyanurin  or  uaecjan  descriked  by  Heller.  Elementafy  analyses  of  the  latter  do  not 
east,  and  that  of  the  blue  siibstsnoe  from  urine  cannot  be  made  until  it  is  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  aad  ef  sodlcient  perity. 


OK  GUM  UEZGXrm. 

»T    eilMPBSLL    XOSriT,    Kfib 

Guir  mezgnfte,  known  synonjrmously  as  mMcieetf.wiexgneti,  and  mmgmit,  and  recently 
presented  to  public  notice  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Shumard,  U.SJL,  ia  said  to  be  the  product 
ef  a  tree  flourishing  extensively  in  the  high  and  dry  regioaa  of  the  plains  of  Western 
Tezaa,  New  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  Indkui  tenitocy.  The  fadu^  with  whuh  it 
may  be  obtained  in  large  q,aanti1aes,  and  its  very  probable  prospective  value  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  give  it  an  interest  that  led  me  to  a  chemical  examination  ^^i^ 
I  have  caused  to  be  made  in  my  laboratttry  by  one  of  my  stedents^  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
Alexander. 

It  is  a  spontaneous  semifluid  exudation,  concreting  by  expoaoze  into  tews  and 
hmups  of  variable  size  and  form.  One  sample,  which  waa  a  part  ef  that  broo^t  in 
by  Dr.  Shumard,  and  obtained  directly  from  the  U.&  Bareaa  ef  Indian  A^ur% 


Amialm dm  Gkmm  mmLJOkm  ■  sii>,  April,  1854. 
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\  of  waaH  iitcgalBr  pieoea  mod  mnded  balto  aboat  the  aise  6f  a  haael-mit^ 
MMt-terapMeBt^  ami  ahadiBg  m  ooloiir  from  a  lemmr  white  to  a  daxk  amber.  When 
bmkeiit  the  fbasturedfaees  weoe  hriUiant,  and  tin  gum  waa  easily  redweed  nader  the 
paatle  into  &  dull  whita  powder*  One  of  the  balla  waa  enveloped  with  ao  outer 
pellicle  of  gum  about  one-aizteeBth  of  an  ineh  in  thidmesa. 

The  speofic  gravity  of  the  gam  waa  1.5 ;.  but  this  determination  may  possibly 
admit  of  correction  upon  pnier  samples  than  were  disposable  for  the  experiment. 
Its  proximate  composition  was  fbund  to  be*— 

Water 11.640 

Foreign  matters    0.236 

BesBorin 0.206 

Asahin  84.M7 

100.049 
Cerasin  was  also  sought,  but  not  found.    The  ash  was  estimated  by  bumiag  a 
given  quendty  in  an  atmespheie  of  oxy^sa^  and  weighiag^  the  residue. 

The  nktimaOs  analyns*.  made  alao  by  efiecting  eembnation  of  the  eareftiUy  dried 
ysa  in  VM^gtmgMf  yieUad»  in  two  sapnrate experiments,  the  following  nuabero  :— 

I.  n. 

Caebon...^ — ^^.^... ^  49^63  «...^..  48.10 

Hydrogen lUIL 6.90 

OjLygen —^ 47.26 47.4a 

Aah.^ .^ 3.00 3.00 


loaoo* .^  tOO.00 

Thcaa  pwipmliuiie  appffawisinhi  weiy  doaely  to  those  obtained  from  gnn  Senegal 


and  Arabic,  hj  Gnerin  sb&  Mulder.  The  general  appeanuiee,  teorof  the  goa  ie 
MBiiae  to  that  of  gnm  Senegal  and  tiie  dadL  infrriior  qunUtica  of  gnn  Andiic.  In 
ehemicai  properties  aleo  it  is  allied  to  them,  beiog  insoluble  in  idasolute  aloohol, 
pariially  soIoUe  in  eonunon  alcohol,  and  readily  ibimiag  with  hot  or  cold  water  a 
Jvj  odfaasivn  mueiiage.  it  is,  in  flue,  a  tme  gnn,  and  promises^  in  its  physical  and 
ehpinipat  behnvionc,  mach  of  the  adrantage  expected  by  its  discoverer  aa  an 
sofaatitolefbr  gmn.  Arafcie  or  SenegaL^CSIemwa/  Gasetta,  So.  S97, 1856* 


CLAIQDPICATIOH  OF  RAF£  OIL. 

Dn.  SoMCPB  WAoma*  haa  ftmnd  that  a  sotadion  of  chloride  of  xh»  may  be 
odTinlBgisnBly  anhstitnted  fbr  sulphnric  add  in  the  ckritication  of  rape  oiL 
Bin  exyriMcnta  were  made  on  a  small  scale ;  the  chloride  solution  was  syrupy, 
U^  spv  PL,  and  was  uaod  m  the  proportion  of  1^  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil.  This 
Bixtere  wnashsteo,  and  at  ilrst  the  oil  became  yellowish,  then  dark  browD,  and  aftet 
nfewdognadark  brown  fioeoolent  diepoait  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tcosel. 
Ihe  oil  waa  alill  turbid,  hot  by  addfaig  hot  water  and  passing  through  it  a  cnriut  of 
itiam,  14  was  rendered  doer,  and  tiw  ehlende  of  sane  was  separated. 

^Ehe  piiQS  of  chloride  of  shsefbt  for  thiopuipoae  would  be  so  mnch  less  than  that 
•f  aai|p£nrie  add^  thni  the  ptaetiBal  afpticabilily  of  the  one  snhstanee  aa  a  sui)^^ 
fcrtheoiheiVboBoaesnfsstlsaef  hitesoot. 

Be*  Wispier  llkewlw  find*  that  the  pigments  of  madder  are  not  deodorised  cr 
diawd  by  eUoride  of  dac  sdntienr,  and  ae  ligneoas  subrtaoce  is  decomposed  by  that 
Mopnt^  there  ia  a  probability  that  it  amy  be  a^^icdilo  ^f  ^le  preparation  of  madder 
as  a  dyeing  materid. 


MEFAKATIOH'  OF  A  GRTCEN  PIGMENT  ANALOGOITS  TO 
SCHWEIKFUJCX  GB££N  WITR  BUTYBIO  ACIX>4 

Warn  butyric  acid  is  neutniliaed  with  freshly  predpitated  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  the  solution  mixed  witli  a  bdling  saturated  solution  of  arsenous  acid,  a 
ydtowish-green  amorphous  predpitate  ia  formed,  which  after  some  time  Becomea 

19U. 


*  Nmea  Jahtbvekfbr  Pkarmaeie,  Jmm 
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cxystalline,  and  acquires  the  fine  green  oolonr  of  ordinary  Schweinfurt  green.  It 
likewise  resembloB  it  in  other  characters.  Analysis  shows,  howerer,  that  it  contains 
for  an  equivalent  of  butyrate  of  copper  only  two  equivalents  of  arsenite,  while  the 
acetic  acidi  compound  contains  three  equivalents  of  the  latter.  The  butyric  acid 
compound  is  therefoce  CuO,  Bu+2CuO,  AsOs,  and  contains 

Oxide  of  copper 30.5 30.06 

Arsenottsacid 50.1 49.98 

Butyric  acid 19.4 19.96 


THE  POSTAGE  ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 

Bt  a  Treasury  warrant  published  in  the  Gazette  of  June  5th,  the  former  warrant 
of  January  23,  1855,  is  repealed,  and  the  following  rates  of  postage  and  regulations 
are  substituted.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  literary  and  scientific 
societies,  and  it  was  thought  a  short  abstract  of  the  warrant  would  be  useful  to  our 
readers : — 

All  packets,  consisting  of  books,  publications,  or  works  of  literature  or  art 
posted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  transmitted  by  the  post  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  subject  to  the  several  rates  and  regulations  hereinafter  contained,  that  U 
to  say,— 

On  every  such  packet,  if  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  there  shall  be 
charged  and  taken  one  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  one  penny; 

Exceeding  four  ounces,  and  not  exceedii^^  eight  ounces twopence 

^        eight  ounces,     *'  ^'         one  pound fourpence 

'*         one  pound,         "  *<         one  pound  and  a  half,  sixpence 

*<         one  pound  and  a  half     *'         two  pounds    eightpence 

and  for  every  additional  half-pound  above  two  pounds  in  weight,  or  fhictional  part 
of  such  additional  half-pound,  an  additional  rate  of  postage  of  twopence. 

No  such  packet  in  length,  width,  or  depth,  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of  two  feet. 
Postage  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  being  posted,  not  in  money,  but  by  being  duly 
stamped  with  the  proper  postage  stamps  aflSxed  thereto,  to  appear  outside  of  every 
such  packet,  near  the  address  or  direction.  The  terms  **  books,  publications,  or 
works  of  literature  or  art,"  to  mean,  comprise,  and  include  all  books  (whether 
printed,  written,  or  plain),  publications  or  compilations  (whether  in  print  or  in 
manuscript^,  almanacks,  prints,  maps  (whether  on  paper,  or  canvas,  or  cloth,  and 
whether  prmted  or  written),  and  any  description  of  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum 
(whether  printed,  written  upon,  or  plain,  or  any  mixture  of  the  three),  together  with 
any  binding,  mounting,  or  covering  of  or  lupon,  or  belonging  to  any 'book,  or  pub- 
lication, or  work,  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  belonging  to  any  paper,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  and  any  cases  or  rollers  of  prints  or  maps,  book-markers  (whether  of  paper 
or  otherwise),  pencils,  pens,  or  other  articles  usually  appertaining  to  any  such  book, 
publication,  or  work,  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  or  necessary  for  its  safe  trans- 
mission, except  where  any  such  packet  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  post,  upon  or  in 
respect  of  which  a  less  rate  of  postage  than  a  minimum  rate  of  fourpence  shall  be 
paid,  and  in  all  cases  where  any  such  packet  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  post  upon 
or  in  respect  of  which  a  less  rate  of  postage  than  a  minimum  rate  of  fourpence  shall 
be  paid ;  every  such  packet  shall  consist  of  and  comprise  all  such  before-mentioned 
books,  publications,  or  compilations,  almanacks,  prints,  maps,  paper,  parchment,  or 
▼ellum  only  as  shall  be  printed  or  contain  printed  matter  only  (whether  bound  or 
unbound),  and  shall  not  comprise  or  extend  to,  or  include  any  packet  consisting  o^ 
or  containing  any  writing  (except  the  address),  nor  any  cases  or  rollers  of  prints  or 
maps,  or  book-markers,  pencils,  pens,  or  other  articles. 

Every  such  packet  shall  be  sent  open  at  the  ends  or  sides,  and  shall  not  contain 
any  letter  either  closed  or  open ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  letter  or  communication  in 
the  nature  of  a  letter  written  or  printed  in  or  upon  any  such  packet,  or  on  the  coyer 
or  envelope  thereof,  nor  (unless  a  minimum  rate  of  postage  of  4d.  shall  be  paid  upon 
or  in  respect  of  such  packet)  any  writing  whatever  written  in  or  upon  any  such 
packet,  or  upon  the  cover  or  envelope  thereof,  except  the  address. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  obstacles  to  the  due  and  regular  transmission  of  letters, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  of  the  post-office  to  delay  for  twenty-four  hours  the 
transmission  of  any  such  packet 

In  cases  ef  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of  this  wtrrant,  it  is  ordered  and 
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direoled  tJutt  erery  such  packet  sball  and  may  be  detained  and  opened,  and  at  the 
option  of  the  Postmaster-General  shall  be  either  returned  or  given  up  to  the  sender 
thereof,  or  be  given  np  to  the  person  to  whom  it  shall  be  addr^sed,  or  be  forwarded 
to  ita  place  of  destination ;  and  every  such  pacJcet  on  being  so  returned,  given  up, 
or  forwarded,  shall  be  chargeable  with  a  postage  of  double  the  amount  to  which  it 
would  have  been  liable,  as  a  letter,  if  the  postage  had  been  paid  by  stamps  when 
posted,  and  such  double  postage  may  be  either  paid  by  the  sender  or  be  charged  to 
the  person  to  whom  such  packet  shall  be  forwarded.  It  is  further  ordered  and 
directed  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  postage  chargeable  on  any  packet,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  warrant,  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  postage  to  which  any  such 
packet  would  have  been  liable  as  a  letter,  no  higher  amount  than  the  letter  rates 
shall  be  chaiged  thereon. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  COUJNTY  COURT. 

Before  R.  G,  Temple^  Esq.,  Judge, 

Dixon  v.  Bell. 

This  was  a  claim  for  £1  be.  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  on  the  premises  to  the 
wife  of  the  defendant. — Mr.  Tennant  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Amos  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  being  called,  stated  that  he  was  a  chemist  and  drug^st  at  Hanley, 
and  had  practised  as  a  professional  dentist  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  in  December, 
1852,  the  defendant's  wife,  residing  at  Etmria,  went  to  his  shop  complaining  of 
violent  pam,  arising  from  her  face  and  gums,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  under 
treatment  elsewhere,  but  had  received  no  benefit,  and  that  she  should  be  glad  if  he 
would  give  her  anything  which  would  relieve  her.  He  accordingly  gave  her  a 
quinine  mixture,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  irritation  in  the  gums  ;  and 
having  received  benefit  from  it,  she  went  several  times  afterwards. 

Croee-examined  by  Mr.  Amos. — He  remembered  an  action  being  brought  against 
him  in  the  month  of  June,  1854,  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  for  practising 
without  a  certificate.  The  amount  he  sought  to  recover  was  due  at  that  time. 
The  defendant's  wife  was  a  witness  in  that  action.  He  had  frequently  asked  for  a 
settlement  of  the  account.    She  had  never  told  him  that  the  medicine  was  valueless. 

Re-examined. — That  bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  one  which  was  produced  in 
the  previous  action. 

Mre.  Dixon  corroborated  the  evidence  of  her  husband,  the  plaintiff  in  that  action. 

Mr.  Amoe  submitted  that  the  action  was  illegally  brought,  the  plaintiff  having 

fiven  advice,  and  prescribed  as  an  apothecary  ;  and  cited  sections  14  and  28  Geo. 
IL,  chap.  194,  showing  that  a  chemist  could  not  recover  for  medicine.    He  also 
cited  the  Apothecaries'  Company  v.  Greenhall,  vol.  xi.  (new  series),  155,  Q.B. 

Mr.  Tennant,  in  reply,  argued  that  the  charges  which  formed  the  amount  sought 
to  be  recovered  in  that  action  were  confined  to  ordinary  and  usual  charges  for 
chemists,  and  not  excessive  in  the  least.  The  plaintiff  appeared  not  only  as  an 
ordinary  chemist,  but  as  a  professional  dentist ;  and  he  knew  of  no  law  which 
mterfered  with  dentists'  prescribing  for  cases  appertaining  to  that  profession.  The 
specified  items  charged  in  the  account  were  such  as  came  within  the  province  of  one 
who  was  acting  legsdly  as  a  dentist,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonably. 

Hie  Honour  observed  that  he  would  reserve  judgment  until  the  following  morning, 
and  in  the  mean  time  examine  carefully  the  law  upon  such  cases. 

Thureday. 

Hie  Honour^  on  entering  the  Court  this  morning,  according  to  announcement  on 
Wednesday  evening,  delivered  the  following  judgment  in  the  case  Dixon  o.  Bell ; — 

This  action  was  brought  for  £\  5s.,  the  amount  of  certain  quinine  mixture, 
embrocation,  and  tooth  powder,  served  to  the  defendant's  wife ;  who,  upon  going  to 
the  plaintiiTs  shop,  was  taken  by  him  into  a  back  room  adjoining  the  shop,  her  mouth 
examined,  and  her  case  pronounced  upon  as  wantmg  medicine,  which  he  gave  her  to 
take.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  December.  She  went  a  second  time,  on  the  17  th, 
md  said  she  was  better,  and  he  again  gave  her  the  same  medicine  to  be  repeated; 
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Mi4  agdm  a  third  time  on  the  S7th.  Md  II  IbwA  <M  fte  19tii  4>f  d 

Moh  ooeasion  the  quBiAe  mediciiie  mm  gvpen  to  her  vndar  the  pUintUT*  adTioeu 

The  plaintiff  keeps  a  ohemtsfa  vAddxiggiBi**  dM9,4md  aleepsaotiflee  as  a  dantiat ; 
and  the  defence  to  this  action  ie,  Utat  l£(Me  thiaga  were  givea  to  the  womni  under 
the  adTioeof  the  plaintiff  as  an  apotheoarj,  and  that  he  oannot  therafaie  saoover  for 
tfieni,  not  being  a  oerlaficailed  apotihecary*  under  the  55th  Gee.  III.,  >oap.  AM ;  and 
I  am  of  an  opinion  that  if  he  acted  as  an  apotlieesry,  in  ai^pljrang  this  woman  inHh 
these  things,  he  •vrill  be  preclnded  irom  geco^ery  for  them  ander  tiia  2Ust  asotian  <^ 
the  Act  i  but  a  Tery  difficult  qnestion  arises  in  caaes  of  this  description  ■  in  <«phat 
capacity  l^is  or  that  medicine  is  supplied— 4i  question  of  equal  importance,  so  Air  aa 
there  may  be  danger  of  crippliDg  the  usefulness  of  the  cliemist  and  druggist  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  security  of  safe  and  authorised 
medical  practitioners  on  the  other.  The  departments  of  these  two  classes — of 
apothecary,  and  chemist  and  druggist — approach  so  closely  to  each  other,  in  some 
respects,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  tlie  line ;  and  tins  difficulty  is  much 
increased,  because  these  haye  fluctuated  and  are  fluctuating  from  their  original 
types— the  apothecary  branches  on  the  physician,  and  the  chemist  and  druggist  on 
the  apothecary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  both  compounders,  preparers,  dis- 
pensers, and  yendors  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinal  compounds.  Unfortunately, 
no  definition  of  an  apothecary,  or  of  the  practice  of  an  apothecary,  is  giyen  in  the 
Act ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  defined,  the  definition  greatly  embarrasses.  In  the  5th 
section  it  runs  thus  : — "  Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  eyery  person  uung  the  art  and 
mystery  of  an  apothecary,  to  prepare  with  exactness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines 
as  may  be  directed  for  the  sick  by  any  physician  ;**  but  it  is  dear  that  something 
more  must  be  contemplated  in  the  practice  of  an  apothecaryj  for  such  duty  and 
more  is  stated  in  the  proyiso  contained  in  the  28th  section,  as  appertaining  to  the 
trade  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  for  that  proyiso  enacts —  *' Ttiat  nothing  in  that 
Act  shall  extend  to  prejudice  or  in  any  way  affect  the  trade  or  business  of  a  chendst 
and  druggist,  in  the  buying,  preparing,  compounding^  dispensing,  and  yending 
drugs,  m^cines,  and  medicinal  compounds,"  &c.  And  upon  the  best  consideration 
I  can  ^ye,  I  think  the  distinction  is  far  more  easily  conceiyed  than  expressed  :  but 
I  think  it  consists  in  the  adyice  and  responsibility  under  which  medicine  is  pre- 
scribed  or  applied.  I  think  a  dispensing  chemist  and  druggist  is  where  medicines 
axe  made  up  and  distributed  by  the  adyice  and  directions  of  tiie  medical  practitioners, 
and  that  when  medidnes  are  dispensed  and  sold  by  him  to  patients  of  his  own,  who 
consult  >^ir"  for  that  purpose,  and  buy  the  medicine  from  him  under  his  adyice,  ha 
then  acts  as  an  apothecary,  and  not  a  chemist  and  druggist.  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  say,  that  in  no  case  can  a  chemist  and  druggist  be  asked  for 
medicine  suitable  to  a  described  malady.  A  man  who  has  been  drunk  the  night 
before  may  complain  to  a  chemist  and  druggist  that  he  has  a  headache,  who  msj 
hand  him  an  ounce  of  salts,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  bottle  of  soda  water;  or  a  woman 
may  bring  a  diild  writhing  with  gripes,  and  he  may  hand  her  a  bottle  of  this  or  that 
sedatiye.  Each  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances,  and  I  tlunk  this  case 
in  itself  draws  a  plain  and  iutelliglble  distinction.  I  think  the  quinine  mixture  was 
adyised  and  dispensed  to  the  woman  in  the  practice  of  an  apothecary.  I  think  the 
tooth  powder  and  embrocation  as  clearly  ^yen  to  her  in  liis  character  of  dentist. 
In  the  former  he  clearly  exercised  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary,  in  the 
latter  simply  the  art  of  a  dentist.  I  shall  therefore  giye  judgment  to  the  pluntiff 
only  to  the  extent  of  those  things  which  were  yended  by  him  as  a  dentist.  Most  of 
tte  cases  turned  upon  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  upon  the  patients  at  their 
homes;  but  I  think  the  mode  in  which  this  woman  was  taken  to  the  plaintiff's  con- 
sulting room,  and  the  reiteration  of  such  yisits,  were  tantamount  to  such  attendance; 
and  its  being  internal  medicine,  prescribed  and  dispensed,  and  repeated,  upon  the 
adyice,  judgment,  and  responsibility  of  the  plaintiff,  tends  to  fix  the  diaracter  in 
which  he  acted.  I  come  to  this  conclusion  not  without  some  considerable  doUbt  and 
difficulty.  But  for  the  case  of  Apothecaries,  Cree  v.  Gonough,  11  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Q.  B., 
156, 1  should  haye  thought  Mr.  Justice  Maule's  direction  to  the  jury  right,  and  that 
the  proyiso  contained  in  the  2ath  section  does  go  far  to  nullify  the  i^iidicatiQn  of 
the  Act  to  chemists  and  druggists.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  plaintiff  shows  but 
slight  regard  to  the  legal  lesson  taught  in  the  former  proceeding  againat  him  fioc 
penaUifis  by  bringing  this  action;  but  ImnstahK>say,thatit]S«nfortiinateiartlM 
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caQfle  of  monffitj  irhen  tbe  Um  all»iiv  a  defaBtart  to  1^  the  caose  of  aioan  breaking 
or  trying  to  evide  tlie  law,  and  hat  tha  bencfAt  of  advice  and  medicine  so  obtained, 
and  ttea  em  fttre  Um  pocket  hj  reftuing  to  paj  for  what  lie  really  has  had— bat 
80  it  is. 
Mr.  Tennant  applied  jGor  costly  but  bu  fiaaonr  xaf osed  to  aUowtheoou 


PENALTY  FOR  SELLING  DEUGS  TO  BREWERS  AND  TUBUCAN& 

Two  Excise  informations  were  heard  at  the  Longton  Police  Conrt,  on  Wednesdaj^ 
20th  Jane,  before  T.  B.  Rose  and  J.  Harvey,  Esqrs.,  one  of  which,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  heavy  penalty  sought  to  be  reooyered,  exdted  gvaat  in- 
terest in  an  unnsually  crowded  court.  In  the  first  case,  George  Bentley,  the  landlord 
of  the  "*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Amis"  beerhoiiae,  Glebe  Street,  Stoke-npon- Trent,  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  information  charging  him  with  hafring  in  his  possession  grains  of 
paradise  and  chiretta  root  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and  was  fined  in  the  mitigated 
penalty  of  X50.  In  the  second  caae^  Mr.  HolUa,  a  Ghemist  and  Druggist  at  Stoke^ 
was  charged  with  selling  to  George  Bentley,  the  defendant  in  the  pr^^ing  case,  on 
the  4  th  of  May,  a  qtnantity  of  grains  of  paradise  and  chiretta  root,  he  weU  knowing 
that  Bentley  was  a  licensed  brewer  and  reputed  retailer  of  beer.  Mr.  DweHy, 
solicitor  to  the  Commisaioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  attended  to  support  the  informa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Steyenaon  conducted  the  defence.  Mr.  Dwelly  explained  that  the 
proceedings  were  taken  under  tbe  Act  56  Qeoi^  ilL,  ehi^.  68,  eee.  3,  wh&dh  imposed 
a  penalty  of  £500  upon  any  Cheunst  or  Druggist,  or  other  persons,  selling  to  brewers 
or  retailers  of  beer,  grains  of  paradise,  and  TarioQs<oliber  tilings  enumerated,  for  the 
colouring  or  adiiltecation  of  beer;  the  offence  being  created  by  such  Chemist,  Drug- 
get, or  other  person  knowing  at  the  time  of  selling  snc^  articles  that  the  party  waa 
a  licensed  brewer  or  retailer  of  beer,  or  routed  to  be  so  licensed.  Qeone  Bentley, 
the  defendant  in  the  prerious  case,  was  called  as  a  witness.  He  stated  mat  he  was 
a  licensed  retailer  and  brewer  of  beer  in  Glebe  Street,  Stoke.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Hollis,  the  defendant,  for  two  years.  A  few  days  before  the  4th  of  May  he  went  to 
Mr.  HoUis's  shop  for  some  medicine  for  his  wife,  when  be  (tiie  defendant)  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  a  brewer  ?  to  which  he  replied  that  he  kept  the  Part's  Arms.  Mr. 
Hollis  then  told  him  that  he  had  been  to  his  house  and  had  a  glass  of  ale,  and  that  it 
was  not  bad,  but  was  not  altogether  the  thing,  and  that  he  could  give  him  something 
to  improTe  it.  On  going  to  his  ahop  a  fow  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Hollis  told  him 
that  he  would  give  him  an  American  herb  which  would  clear  and  improve  the  ale. 
Mr.  HoUis  then  put  his  hand  on  a  drawer,  and  said  there  was  something  there  whidi 
would  ioiprore  ale  as  well :  he  did  not  give  at  a  name,  but  took  some  out  and 
wrapped  it  up.  The  things  resembled  those  now  produced.  Mr.  Hollis  told  him  to 
put  them  in  the  oven  and  stew  them  in  a  jar.  upon  wliich  he  took  them  home  to  his 
wife,  and  told  her  what  to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Askham  came  to  his  house  the  next 
morning  and  took  away  the  jar,  and  afterwards  Mr.  HoUis  came,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  told  Mr.  Askham  that  ho  had  been  aelUng  him  grains  of  paradise  ?  He  said 
he  had  not,  as  he  did  not  know  they  were  grains  of  paradise.  Mr.  Stevenson,  for 
the  defence,  urged  a  technical  objection,  wiikh  was  overruled,  and  tried  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  evidenoe.  Mr.  Rose,  ia  delivering  the  decision  of  the  bench,  said 
that  after  paying  the  closest  attention  to  the  case,  the  magistrates  could  come  to  no 
other  conduaion  than  that  the  charge  was  dearly  proved,  and  they  fined  Mr.  Hollis 
in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £125,  which  was  the  lowest  snaa  to  uinch  they  had  the 
power  of  reducing  it^ 
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LL.D.,  F.R.S^  &c  Second  EdiiioD.  London:  Samuel  Htghley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 
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The  Medicai*  Profession  in  its  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State.  An 
Oration  delivered  on  the  Eighty-second  Anniversary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  • 

London.    By  J.  P.  Clarke,  Esq.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  &c  &c 
London  :  John  Churdiill,  New  Burlington  Street.    1855. 

Talbdictort  Charge  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  delivered  March  22,  1855.  By  William  Procter,  Jun.  With  a  List 
of  the  Graduates.    Philadelphia :  Kite  and  Walton,  Prmters.    1855. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Trevor  Terrace,  Knights- 
bridge: — 

Feiiro- Sulphate  of  Quina. — ^It  was  fairly  to  be  inferred,  from  the  analogy  sub- 
sisting between  salts  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  and  compounds  of  organic  bases  with 
chloride  of  platina,  these  latter  forming  double  salts,  usually  very  insoluble,  that 
such  analogy  might  perhaps  extend  to  their  power  of  forming  alums,  as  they  are  |^ 

termed.  I  submitted  solutions  of  sulphates  of  several  organic  bases  (quinine,  cincho- 
nine,  and  brucine)  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  equivalents,  in  loosely  covered 
beakers,  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  After  several  months,  I  observed  in  the  vessel 
oontaining  sulphate  of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  iron,  minute  octahedral,  perfectly 
regular,  easily  recognizable,  and  colourless  crystals,  which,  on  examination,  I  found 
to  contain  quinine  and  oxide  of  iron.  After  rinsing  with  cold  water,  they  possessed 
a  strongly  bitter  taste ;  when  heated  on  platina  foil  they  blackened,  indicating  an 
organic  substance  ;  and  by  continuing  the  heat  to  ignition,  a  residue  of  peroxide  of 
iron  was  obtamed.  The  quantity  formed  was  not  sufficient  for  analysis.  In  the 
other  beakers  (cinchonine  and  brucine),  the  sulphate  of  organic  bases  had  crystallized 
apart  from  the  oxide  of  iron.— H.  Will.  (Extracted/rom  the  Annals  of  Chemistry  and 
Practical  Pharmacy,^ 

Galvuuts. — (1.)  An  increase  of  coils  around  the  arms  of  an  electro-magnet  will  ji 

increase  the  power  of  the  magnet,  provided  the  quantity  of  electricity  be  not  ^ 

diminished  by  extending  the  length  of  the  wire.    With  a  long  wire,  increased  - 

intensity  is  required  in  the  battery  to  overcome  re8istance.~(2.)  The  short  wire 
and  battery  force  were  insufficient  to  produce  intensity  of  force  in  the  magnet. 

3f.  P:  S.  (Sunderland). — ^The  presence  of  lard  in  butter  could  not  be  readily 
detected,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  butter. 

W,  (Leeds). — Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Manganese.    Vol.  xiii.,  p.  88. 

A  Young  Chemist  (tjondon).^Artificial  Fruit  Essences.   YoL  xi.,  pages  214  and  420. 

Jnexpertus  (Yarmouth). — ^Hooker's  British  Flora  (Longmans). 

M.  P.  S.  (Calne).— Blue  ink.    Vol.  xii.,  p.  70. 

B.  P.  (Regent  Street). — More  suitable  for  Punch  than  for  this  Journal. 

Ovum  (Newcastle). — We  have  no  recipe  fot  "  Jockey  Club  Perfume,"  as  we  have  ^ 

stated  before. 

J.  D.  Z. — ^It  is  not  iUegal  to  sell  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  any  essential  oil  or 
otherwise  /or  medicinal  purposes. 

W.  G.  jr.— (Market  Drayton). — The  quantity  of  camphor  is  too  large  for  solution. 

E.  8.  (Manchester).— The  crystals  (deposited  Arom  sweet  spirit  of  nitre)  are 
nitrate  of  potash.  Carbonate  of  potash  had  no  doubt  been  used  to  neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  the  spirit. 

Apprentice  (Aberdeen)  and  W.  G,  (Carlisle)  next  month. 

Instnicdons  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  ihe  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chubohiix, 
il,  New  Burlington  Street  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15, 
Luigham  Place. 
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THE  REGISTER  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS,  AND  THE 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Members  at  the  hist  Anni- 
▼ersarj,  the  Council  have  decided  to  publish  a  List  of  the  Members,  Associates, 
and  Apprentices  or  Students,  which  will  be  completed  on  the  first  of  January, 
1856.  It  is  abo  considered  desirable  to  publish  a  similar  list  annually,  and  the 
month  of  July  is  the  most  convenient  period  of  the  year,  for  reasons  which 
mav  be  briefly  stated. 

All  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  first  of  January, 
and  the  Bye-laws  require  that  thev  shall  be  paid  before  the  first  of  May,  that 
being  the  time  fixed  for  closing  the  register,  which  is  certified  by  the  retiring 
Council  at  the  Annual  Meetinor.  Ko  person  who  has  not  paid  his  subscription 
before  the  first  of  May  can  claim  to  have  his  name  on  that  register,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  renter  for  the  current  year,  and  whidi,  if  printed  m  June,  would 
be  ready  for  circulation  on  the  first  of  July. 

The  annual  publication  of  the  list  or  register  will  be  attended  with  a  double 
advantage :  First,  it  will  tend  to  promote  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  the 
subscriptions ;  secondly,  it  will  bring  more  prominently  before  the  public  the 
distinction  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  to  establbh  between 
regularly  educated  Pharmaceutists,  and  dealers  in  drugs  who  are  not  so 
qualified. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Pharmacy  Act  is 
intended  to  operate,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  produce  a  beneficial 
influence,  consists  in  the  distinction  which  it  will  henceforth  confer  upon  those 
who  come  under  its  provisions.  As  this  distinction  can  now  only  be  obtained 
by  those  who  produce  evidence  that  they  possess  a  certain  amount  of  qualification 
for  their  business,  a  tangible  and  substantial  inducement  is  held  out  to  the 
rising  generation  to  exert  themsdves  in  the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, without  which  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  status  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  The  seventh  section  of  the  Act  provides  the  means  by  which  the 
public  may  obtain  official  information  as  to  the  qualification  or  otherwise  of  any 
person  respecting  whom  inquiry  may  be  made  of  the  Rq^trar.  By  application 
to  the  Registrar,  and  on  payment  of  a  shilling,  any  pnerson  may  obtain  this 
infonnation.  But  the  annual  circulation  of  a  list  or  renter  will  ensure  further 
publicity,  and  thus  promote,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  object  in  view. 

One  drcumstance,  however,  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  Members,  as  it  involves  a  principle  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  future  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The  privilege  of  registration 
consists  in  the  character  and  status  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  Society,  and  the  value  of  the  published  list  is  derived  fix>m  the  information 
thus  furnished  respecting  the  qualification  impUed  in  such  registration.^  It  may 
therefore  be — and  has  oeen — ^asked,  on  what  principle  is  registration  made 
contingent  upon  the  payment  of  a  subscription  P — and  if  a  person  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  in  the  year  1855,  on  what  grounds  can  the  non-payment  of  his 
snbscription  in  1856  justify  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  register  of 
that  year? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  need  only  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
and  the  Act,  both  of  which  require  the  payment  of  such  subscriptions  or  fees 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Bye -laws.  The  Society  is  a  voluntary  association, 
established  to  can^  out  a  public  object,  and  conferring  the  advantage  of  a  cer- 
tain character  and  status  on  those  who  belong  to  it.    In  order  to  promote  the 
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objects  contemplated  by  the  Society,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted ; 
and  for  extending  the  benefits  which  had  abeady  resulted  from  the  Cluster,  the 
Act  was  passed,  confirming  preTious  proTisions  and  granting  additional  powers 
and  privueges.  The  Toluntary  character  of  the  Society  was  maintained,  but 
the  exciosiye  use  of  certain  titles  was  conferred  upon  persons  registered  under 
the  Act,  who  are  required,  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  enjoy  the 
Drivilege,  to  contribute  their  share  ot  the  pecuniary  support  which  is  necessary 
Ibr  the  continuance  of  the  Society. 

According  to  the  new  system  introduced  by  the  Act,  the  fises  are  paid  on 
admisdon,  and  pnor  to  registration  as  Apprentices,  Associstes,  or  Meaiben 
respectiTely ;  and  in  these  cases  the  fatore  registration  is  not  contingent  upon 
the  payment  <^  an  annual  subscription.  But  under  the  old  system  the  payment 
was  annual,  and  those  Members  who  were  elected  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  are  subject  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  elected.  They  may  at 
their  option  contmue  to  pay  the  annual  subscription,  or  commute  the  same  by 
beooBung  Ufe  Members.  In  eaihet  case  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the 
priTileges  of  Membership ;  but  unless  they  pecform  their  part  of  the  oontraoti 
they  miTe  no  dum  to  be  identified  with  the  Society.  An  attorney  or  a 
barrister  fiuline  to  pay  the  annual  fee  for  his  certificate,  is  struck  off  the  rolls; 
and  if  a  Meniber  A  the  Fharmaoeutical  Society  fail  to  pay  his  annual  sub- 
scription, his  name  is  omitted  firom  the  register  for  the  current  year.  The 
annual  publication  of  the  list  will  tend  to  h^  the  Society  together,  and  when 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  reeister  for  the  current  year  will  finally  dose 
on  a  certain  day,  the  Members  will  iSk»  care  not  to  be  ezomded.  The  list  now 
in  course  of  pmaration  is  the  one  which  ought  to  have  been  published  on  the 
first  of  July,  llie  obstacle  to  its  publication  was  stated  at  the  Annual  Meetingi 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  delay  it  until  the  end  of  the  year  on  the 
present  occasion,  m  order  to  affi)rd  an  opportunity  to  those  whose  subaoriptions 
are  in  airear  to  renew  their  Membenhip. 

The  aboye  renuurks  apply  chiefly  to  tne  list  of  Members,  but  the  principle  is 
also  applicable  to  the  register  of  rharmaceutical  Chemists,  in  tiie  cases  of  those 
Membm  who  were  elected  under  the  old  system,  subject  to  an  annual  sub- 
scription. It  was  the  intention  of  the  Act,  and  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  Courts 
at  W  estminster,  that  every  Member  is  de  facto  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist*  and 
as  such  he  must  be  registered.  The  Members  under  the  old  system  have  no 
other  daim  to  registration  under  the  Act.  Consequently,  in  the  eyent  of  any 
of  these  parties  ceasing  to  be  Members,  then?  daim  to  be  le^pstered  also  ceases. 
The  Members  under  the  new  system  are  first  eKamined,  and  upon  productiQn  of 
a  cerdficate  of  qualification,  they  daim  to  be  r^tcfed  as  Pfaarmaoeutical 
Chemists.  They  disdiai^  their  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  Sociehr  in  one 
Dayment,  and  are  permanently  rj^istered,  without  refiavenee  to  their  Jetidaa  as 
Members.  Whether  they  continue  to  be  Members  or  not,  they  are  Phanna- 
ceuticd  Chemists  for  life,  unless  they  should  become  disqusJified  for  registration 
by  joining  the  medicd  profession. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  haying  aoquired  this  title  imder  die  new  system, 
and  being  deeted  a  Member,  pays  a  Life  Member's  subscription,  and  is  so 
re^stered  for  life,  subject  to  the  proyiso,  that  by  jounag  the  mff^Wl  profisssion 
he  would  be  excluded  aitogetiier  from  tiie  registers,  so  lonff  as  he  should  con- 
tinue in  practioe;  and  in  the  eyent  of  his  expulsion  from  3ie  Sodely  fiar  any 
misconduct  he  woukl  be  excluded  firom  the  list  of  Members,  but  not  from  the 
register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Hence  it  is  dear  that  the  priyikga 
Membership  is  more  comprehensiye  than  that  of  mere  registration  as  a  Jrhamia- 
eeutical  Chemist.  Such  registration  implies  the  ponsriwioii  of  a  certain  amount 
of  qualification  for  carrying  on  his  busineas.  Membenhip  in^iljeB  furdier,  that 
the  party  is  a  Tdantary  partidpator  in  the  reaponsibilitaes,  and  that  he  is 
admittedtoahareAe  privileges  of  the  Society,  in  which  is  vested  the  power  otf 
carrying  out  the  provvions  of  the  Phamiaey  Act.    This  is  the  priaopie  which 
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will,  ia  a  few  jem,  be  permanentlj  acted  upon  in  the  Society.  The  appvent 
anomaly  of  depriving  persons  of  their  proleuiomal  status,  on  the  ^ound  of  the 
non-pAvment  of  an  annual  eubscription,  is  a  temporary  peetiliarity  whidh  will 
diminiA  eyerj  jear,  and  terminate  alto^^ether  when  the  Memben  elected  under 
the  old  system  are  g^ered  unto  their  &thers. 


THE  PHARMACOJPCEIA.  COMMITTEE. 

Thb  preliminaiy  step  in  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  consists  in  the 
arraosement  of  the  Mat^a  Mediea,  which,  as  we  have  already  obscorved,  is  the 
most  heavy  and  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  Of  the  list  circulated 
for  correction  and  suggestions  upwards  of  2000  copies  were  issued,  of  whidi 
only  a  small  proportion  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  returned.  The 
Committee  bem^  desirous  of  proceeding  with  their  labours,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  rec|ue8tm^  those  Members  who  have  any  suggestions  to  offer,  to  retom 
their  lists  with  as  httle  delay  as  possible. 

Communications  have  taken  place  between  the  three  Colleges  on  the  subiect 
of  the  publication  of  a  National  Pharmacopoeia,  the  importance  of  which  is 
unanimously  admitted.  There  are,  however,  certain  practical  difficulties  in 
organiang  a  Joint  Commitlee,  which  have  caused  some  delay.  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  ooUeeting  and  arranjsiiw  materials  for 
the  final  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the  Colics,  and  it  is  tms  duty  which 
comes  especially  within  the  province  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Committee.  The 
subject  is  now  fairly  before  the  profession  and  the  public ;  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  arising  £rom  ezistmg  moongruities  in  ihe  three  Pharmaoopceias  can 
no  longer  be  kept  in  the  background:  Mr.  Headlamps  Medical  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  contains  a  provision  for  removing  this  evil  by  the  aid  of  a  Medical 
Council,  which  would  supersede  the  authority  of  the  three  Colleges ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  that  measure,  the  production  of  a  National  Phanna- 
copoeia  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  Pharmaoentical  Society  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  progress  of  an  un- 
dertaking volnntarily  commenced;  tibe  Conunittee  will  therefore  resume  its 
sittings  without  further  deUy,  and  revise  the  list  of  Materia  Mediea,  taking 
advantage  of  any  sogvestions  and  corrections  whidi  may  have  been  received 
from  Members  of  tiieSodety,  or  other  parties  to  whom  copies  were  sent  by  the 
Connoil. ^ 
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Wb  confine  our  remarks  almost  ezdusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Act  which  directly  or  indirectly  relate  to  Pharmacy,  and  which  mi^t  aflect  the 
Pharmaceutical  interest.  The  first  three  sections  declare  the  title  to  be  '^  The 
Medical  Act  of  1855,^*  that  it  is  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  also 
to  repeal,  wholly  or  in  part,  certun  Acts  enumerated  in  schedule  A. 

"  Sec.  4. --The  following  terms  and  expressions  used  in  this  Act  are  intended  to 
have  the  meanings  hereby  assigned  respectivelv,  as  far  as  such  meanings  are  not 
ezdnded  by  the  context,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  sulgect-matter,  that  is  to  say,  the 
word  *  medicine '  to  include  Pharmacy,  and  the  word  •  surgery  *  to  include  midwifeiy ." 

The  5th  section  defines  the  constitution  of  the  ^'  Medical  CoumaL** 

The  sneoeeding  fourteen  sections  rehite  to  the  election  of  Members  of 

Council  and  officers,  the  mastinss,  and  other  matters  of  detaU.    Sections  19  to 

81  indnsive,  relate  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  tiie  Begistrar,  the  qualifi* 

cation  of  Candidates,  Examinations,  Fees,  and  Aeoonnts. 

''  Sec  32.— The  Medkal  ConncU  shall  cause  to  be  published,  under  their  direction 
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and  authority,  a  book  containing  a  list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner 
of  preparing  them,  together  with  the  true  weights  and  measures  by  which  they  are 
to  be  prepared  and  mixed,  and  containing  sud^  other  matters  and  things  relating 
thereto  as  the  Medical  Council  shall  thmk  fit,  to  be  called  the  '  British  Pharma- 
copoeia ;'  and  the  Medical  Council  shall  alter,  amend,  and  cause  to  be  republished^ 
such  Pharmacoposia,  as  often  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary.** 

Sec.  33  enacts  that  persons  dul;^  regbtered  under  the  Act  shall  be  able  to 
recover  charges  for  services,  medicine,  &c. 

*'Sec  34.— After  the  said  first  day  of  Noyember,  1855,  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  charge  in  any  court  of  law  for  any  medical  or  surgical  advice, 
attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  operation,  or  for  any  medicine  prescribed, 
adminuteredt  or  supplied  by  him,  unless  he  shall  prove  upon  the  trial  that  he  is  regis- 
tered under  this  Act" 

Sec.  35  prohibits  unregistered  persons  from  holding  appointments  in  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  &c. 

By  sec.  36,  to  practise  as  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  ApotJbecary,  without  being 
duly  registered,  is  a  misdemeanor  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  a 
crime  and  offence. 

Sec.  37  enacts,  that  any  person  not  registered  under  this  Act,  who  shall 
wilfully  and  falsely  take  or  use  any  name,^  &c.,  implying  that  he  is  so  registered, 
or  that  he  is  recognized  by  law  as  a  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  or  Prac" 
Htioner  in  Medicine^  shall,  upon  summary  conviction,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£20,  nor  less  than  £5,  recoverable  as  stated  in  the  38th  section. 

Sec.  39  relates  to  fraudulent  registration.  Sec.  40  places  the  penalties  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Medical  Council. 

Sec.  41  exempts  persons  duly  registered  from  serving  on  juries,  &c.  Sec.  42 
refers  to  persons  practising  in  the  Colonies  and  to  Students  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

Xhe  schedules  contain  the  forms  of  the  registers  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  machinery  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect. 

From  the  above  condensed  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  in  its  present 
form  would  deprive  Chemists  of  the  power  of  recovering  charges  for  medicme 
supplied  or  administered.    This  is  enacted  distinctly  in  the  34th  section. 

JbVrther— as  the  term  ^'  Medicine"  includes  Pharmacy,  the  35^,  d6th,  and 
37th  clauses  would  by  implication  subject  to  penalties  persons  practisinff  Phar- 
macy (unless  registered  under  this  Act),  besides  excluding  them  flrom  holding 
any  office  in  an  hospital,  dispensary,  &c.  This  would  interfere  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  dispensers  (unless  duly  registered  under  the  Act)  in  hospitals,  whether 
civil  or  mihtary,  and  in  other  pubfic  institutions. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Act  will  be  passed  in  this  form,  its 
avowed  object  and  mtention  beinff  to  amend  the  laws  relatiuj?  to  the  Medical 
profession,  and  not  to  supersede  Pharmacy  as  a  separate  proiSssion  or  business 
by  including  it  in  the  term  ^*  Medicine." 

To  remedy  the  defects  above  described  it  will  be  necessairto  introduce  a 
clause  exempting  Chemists  from  the  oj^eration  of  the  Act.  We  are  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Headlam  on  the  subject,  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  and 
m  obtaining  the  protection  which  the  interests  of  our  body  reouire. 

The  32nd  clause,  which  provides  for  the  publication  of  a  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, may  be  safely  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Collets  of  Physicians.  If 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  proposition,  we  shall  at  ul  events  be  delivered 
from  the  existing  nuisance  of  three  contradictory  and  clashing  Pharmacopceias ; 
but  if  the  Colleges  object,  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ;  and  should 
the  threatened  invasion  of  their  accustomed  prerogative  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating them  to  expedite  this  desirable  result,  Mr.  Headlamps  Bill  will  have  done 
good  service  to  tne  profession  and  the  public,  whether  it  become  the  law  of  the 
mnd  or  not.— The  Bill  is  deferred  until  next  session. 
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Fob  man^  years  this  has  been  a  hackneyed  subject  in  the  medical  and  other 
flcientific  jonrnals.  Instances  of  gross  fraud  in  the  drug  market  and  in  articles 
of  food  haye  been  continually  exposed.  In  the  year  184 1 ,  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  adulteration  of  drugs  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Pharmaceutical  ^ciety.  In  the  subsequent  year  (1842),  the  late 
Richard  Phillips  commenced  his  series  of  papers,  entitled  **  Illustrations  of  the 
Present  State  of  Pharmacy  in  England,'^  whicn  were  published  in  this  Journal. 
The  illustrations  were  taken  from  specimens  of  drugs  and  chemicals  purchased 
indiscriminately  at  different  shops  and  chemically  examined,  with  a  result  not 
at  all  gratifying  to  some  of  the  yendors,  whose  names,  however,  were  not 
mentioned.  Mr.  Phillips  gaye  practical  yalue  to  his  papers  by  noticing  the 
tests  and  reagents  for  aetecting  impurities,  and  in  some  instances  the  processes 
by  which  the  best  results  might  be  obtained. 

In  the  year  1851  the  Editor  of  the  Laticet  coumienced  a  series  of  reports, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Analjrtical  Sanitarjr  Commission,'*  Dr.  Hassall  being 
retained  as  the  operator,  and  comprising  in  his  inquiries  all  the  ordinary  articles 
of  food,  drugs,  chemicals,  beverages,  and  the  water  supplied  by  the  Water 
Companies. 

These  reports  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  caused  some  degree  of 
excitement  among  the  vendors  of  the  adulterated  specimens,  whose  names  and 
addresses  were  published  in  full.  We  were  informed  that  many  actions  for 
libel  were  threatened,  but  we  believe  no  case  was  brought  into  Court.  Some 
improvement  resulted  from  this  exposure,  and  in  proportion  as  the  public 
were  made  aware  of  the  existing  evils,  it  became  the  interest  of  ^  the  yen- 
dors  of  artides  which  had  been  subjected  to  investigation  to  avoid  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  offence,  and  to  take  their  stand  on  the  purity  of  their  goods. 

Extracts  of  the  Reports,  when  favourable,  were  used  by  some  persons  as 
advertisements,  and  in  other  cases  endeavours  were  made  to  counteract  an 
opposite  impression,  by  subjecting  improved  samples  to  analysis  and  publishing 
the  result. 

Considerable  advantage  followed  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  which  some  of  the  most  common  adulterations 
of  drugs  and  chemicals  were  exposed,  and  the  mode  of  detection  pointed  out. 
For  example,  we  may  mention  Alexandrian  Senna,  which  was  at  one  time 
regularly  mixed  with  about  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  cynanchum  argel ;  but,  upon 
the  complete  exposure  of  the  fraud,  which  was  published  in  the  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  became  notorious  throughout  the  trade,  the  evil  began  to  diminish  as 
purchasers  became  aware  of  its  existence.  The  mixed  senna  having  lost  its 
▼alue  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  was  found  more  remunerative  to  import  it 
free  from  such  sophistication,  which  is  now  a  comparativel3r  rare  occurrence. 
Oxide  of  zinc  was,  a  few  years  ago,  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  trade,  the 
carbonate  being  generally  substituted  for  it.  The  publicity  which  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  has  led  to  an  improvement,  and  the  pure  oxide  may  now  be 
obtained  by  any  persons  who  desire  it. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  improvement  effected  by 
the  voluntary  exertions  of  mdividuab,  and  by  the  exposure  of  isolated  cases  of 
fraud,  can  only  be  partial  in  the  absence  of  legislative  sanction;  and  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry  now  in  progress,  will,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  an  Act  for  promoting  the  desired  result. 

It  is  difficult  to  rouse  the  public  at  large  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  There  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  the  inconvenience  or 
danger  in  the  cases  pointed  out,  to  accident  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
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persons  injured ;  and  even  when  the  facts  are  fully  known  and  admitted^  it 
IS  n6t  so  obvious  in  what  manner  so  extensive  and  oompficated  an  evfl  maj  be 
most  dfectually  rectified. 

The  pollution  of  the  Thames  has  been  for  many  years  a  common  topic  of 
ootiTenatioiiY  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  ue  pubUc  indignation  and 
alarm  at  the  impure  ooiidilaon  of  the  water  supplied  for  domestic  use.    These 
^prooeedingSf  however,  originated  chiefly  amonc  the  projectors  of  rival  water 
companies,  and  a  variety  of  questions  arose  rdbatmg  to  the  aouroes  of  Bupfdy, 
the  probability  of  obtunmg  a  sufficient  quantity  from  the  proposed  new  sources^ 
the  mode  of  purifying  water  by  subadenoe,  filtration,  ko^  and  the  disouasicft  by 
degrees  degenerated  mtoa  controversy  between  interested  parties,  eaeh  of  whom, 
"by  endeavGuxing  to  prove  too  much,  caet  some  doubt  or  discredit  on  the 
evidence  adduced.    Some  of  the  parties  employed  to  analyze  Thames  water, 
with  a  view  of  proving  that  the  Thames  is  not  a  prop^  somroe  of  suK)l}r, 
•elected  samples  under  ctrcumstanoes  &voarable  to  their  peculiar  views,  ana  m 
aeveral  instances  it  transpired  that  the  water  so  selected  for  microsoopio  ex- 
amination had  been  set  aside  to  "improve,"  by  which  ineans  more  elegant  and 
elaborate   drawings  were  produced  than  would  have  resulted  firom  a  fair 
awl  impartial  examination  of  the  water.     When  these  circumstances  were 
made  known  by  opposing  interests,  a  reaction  was  the  natural  result,  the 
vRTJudice  against  Thunes  water  subsided,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  having  tumed 
m   that  direction,  an   extravagant  expenditure  of  money  was  incwred  by 
several  companies  (on  the  aut£>rity  of  Parliament)  in  laying  down  pipes  to 
convej  water  from  the  locality  which  had  been  pronommd  by  the  then 
pnvaiMng  authorities  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  domestic  use.     Tlus  has 
caused  a  notable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  the  Thames 
in  its  passage  through  London,  while  the  use  of  the  river  as  a  common  sewer 
has  been  continiied,  with  the  increased  flow  of  waste  water  in  the  tributary 
drains  conveying  the  accumulations  formerly  retained  in  cesspools,  but  now 
difiused  in  a  more  concentrated  form  in  the  great  sewer — the  Thames.    Pro- 
ihssor  Faraday  has  done  good  service  to  the  public  by  dhrecUng  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  the  river,  in  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  the  subject.    He  has  pointed  out  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  which 
consists  in  diverting  the  drainage  to  another  channel.    The  authority  of  his 
opinion  will  have  weight,  and  we  hope  it  will  expedite  the  accompUsfament  of 
sm  undertaking,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the 
Thames,  has  beoonie  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  investigation  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  medicme,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Scheie- 
field's  committee,  will  have  a  good  efiect,  and  we  have  published  the  evidence 
at  some  length  in  another  part  of  this  number  (page  84).  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  endorse  all  the  statements  made  before  that  Committee,  many 
of  whidi  are  much  exaggerated,  and  some  of  them  even  ridiculous.  We 
allude  chiefly  to  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Normandy,  of  which  we  have  only  ^ven 
A  portion  as  a  specimen ;  and  this  scarcely  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tissue 
cf  absurdities,  strung  together  under  the  erroneous  name  of  ^  Evidence."  Will 
any  one  believe  the  statement  of  the  quantity  of  alum  in  a  fom>pound  loaf- 
viz.,  from  25  to  500  grains  ?  Did  any  chemist  meet  with  calomel  in  the  marioet 
contiuning  60  per  cent,  of  chalk  ?  Some  of  his  other  assertions  are  equally 
fitbulous.  The  recommendation  to  purify  the  Thames  water,  by  passing  it 
through  charcoal,  is  worthy  of  notice;  but  Dr.  Normandy  says  "the  charcoal 
would  never  require  renewid !"  In  the  next  sentence  he  says— "Two  cubic  feet 
of  charcoal  were  snfficioit  to  purify  perfectly  500  gallons  of  aerated  water.**  If 
the  charcoal  never  requires  renewal,  two  cubic  feet  would  purify  an^  quantity 
of  water.  His  statements  respecting  the  constituents  o£  tea  and  cofllee  were  so 
confused  and  erroneous,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  write  a  ktter  to  the 
Tmu^  to  correct  his  evidence ;  which,  however,  did  not  f^ace  the  matter  in  its 
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tnie  light.  *  Dr.  Normandj  says  the  ordiiiary  Chemists  know  nothing  about 
Chemistry.     We  have  heard  of  a  fable  in  which  the  pot  called  the  kettle  black. 

Dr.  Hassall  deserves  credit  for  the  industry  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
has  pursued  his  experiments  on  adulterations.  Hm  weak  ^int,  however,  is 
the  endeavour  to  prove  too  much,  and  the  habit  of  indulging  m  highly-coloured 
statements^  ad  capttmdmm  vulgut,  A  forcible  mode  of  description  may  be 
necessary  in  popular  wriUng,  but  adentific  evidence  rises  in  value  in  i)roportion 
to  its  simplicity,  and  strict  a^erence  to  that  which  admits  of  positive  proof. 
There  may  be,  and  we  fear  tliere  is,  Ibiudation  for  most  of  Dr.  Hassall's  state- 
meDis  respecting  the  nature  of  the  adnlteratioos  which  more  or  less  prevail ; 
but  his  report  is  of  that  general  and  sweeping  nature  whidi  iroold  lead  to  s 
beli^  that  these  fraudulent  practice,  if  not  universal,  are  so  general  as  to 
admit  of  verv  few  exceptions.  The  impression  of  any  impartial  person,  on 
reading  Dr.  Uassall's  evidence,  would  be,  that  the  only  place  in  which  genuine 
medicines  can  be  obtained  is  Apothecaries'  Hall.  He  says,  '*Out  of  twkhtt- 
TXBEB  samples  of  opium  huibtbkn  were  adulterated.**  *'  The  dru^  retailed 
St  Apothecaries'  Hall  might  be  taken  to  be  flenuine.  He  had  examined  roum 
or  nvB  samples,  aad  had  never  met  inJth  an  Multerated  article."  So  much  for 
ajpium  1  Of  seammony  he  aays,  "  Out  of  thirteen  samples  imported  only  one 
was  ^nuine ;  and  of  seventeen  samples  purchased  of  Chenusts  only  one  was 
genume."  The  remedyproposed  bv  Dr.  Hassall  for  the  evil  of  adulteration  is 
worthy  of  remark.  **First»  That  there  should  be  a  central  Board,  and  that 
under  this  Board  an  Examiner  should  be  appointed  to  keep  close  watch  on 
suspected  articles,  to  make  purchases,  and  forward  them  to  the  Board.*'  There 
is  an  evident  omission  in  this  recommendation  which  we  venture  to  supply — 
«<Dr.  Hawaii  to  be  appointed  to  the  above  office  at  a  salair  of  ^£2000  per 
annum,  with  a  percentage  on  articles  purchased  and  examined. 

Mr.  Warington*s  evidenee  is  less  rambling  than  that  of  the  other  two 
wijknesses  above  named.  He  gives  a  &vourable  refiort  c^  the  dniM  at  the  Hall, 
but  does  not  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Hassall,  as  he  admits  the  possibiBty  of  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  knowing  very  well  that  *'  absolute  purity "  is  a 
theoretical  term. 

Mr.  Bedwood,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  some  other  witnesses,  were  not  examined  in 
time  to  admit  of  the  pubLcation  of  reports  of  their  evidence  in  this  number. 

The  testimony  of  practical  men,  ex]>erienced  in  chemical  analysis,  aocustomed 
to  business,  and  unbiassed  by  theoretical  speculations  is  much  required  in  the 
iBvestigadon  of  this  subject.  Adulterations  have  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial,  and  will  prevaQ  more  or  less  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  men.  Hie  problem  to  be  solved  is— What  are  the  most 
eroctual  means  of  checking  this  propensity,  and  protecting  the  public  against 
ha  prejudieial  effects  P  We  think  the  principal  safeguard  consists  in  publicitv 
and  fwSlky  of  detection,  with  summary  punishment  when  guilt  is  proveo. 
The  extension  of  knowledge  amons  the  consumers,  and  especiuly  the  promul- 
gation of  facts  rehiting  to  prevailmg  frauds  and  the  mode  of  detection,  will 
enable  the  public  to  protect  their  own  interest,  by  patronizing  respectable 
tradesmen  and  avoiding  those  who  sell  their  commodities  '*  under  prime  cost." 
The  publication  of  the  names  of  convicted  persons  would  be  an  effectual  punish- 
ment, as  it  would  tend  to  counteract  the  puff  direct,  which  often  leads  the 
unwary  astray.  The  appointment  of  inspectors  having  power  to  examine 
inqported  goods,  and  to  destroy  such  as  were  found  unfit  for  use,  would  probably 
be  attended  with  a  good  result.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  continue  the 
summary  of  the  evidence,  and  hope  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  add  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 
ffeid  on  Wednesday,  July  4,  1855, 

MH.  J.  T.  DAYBMPORT,  PBEBIDENT,  IK  THE  CHAIR, 

The  Secretary  reported  the  confirmation  of  the  Bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  stated  in  the  following  correspondence : — 

^  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart,  M,P^  one  of  Her  Majesties  Principal 

Secretaries  of  State, 

*<  The  period  haring  expired  to  which  my  Lord  Palmerston  had  limited  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  referred  to  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  15  and  16  Vie,  cap.  56,  I  am  directed  by  the 
CouDcU  of  the  Society  to  submit  them  to  you  for  further  confirmation. 

'*  I  am  directed  also  to  transmit  to  you  copies  of  the  Judgments  pronounced 
respectirely  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  subse- 
quently to  their  last  confirmation. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
**  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  June  22,  1855."  ''  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 

''  Whitehall,  June  30,  1855. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Geo.  Grey  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  22d  inst.  and  its  enclosures,  and  to  return  to  you  herewith  the 
Bye-laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Sir  George  Grey  having  certified  his  con- 
firmation and  approval  of  the  same. 

^  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
<*  The  Secretary  to  the  Pltarmaceutical  Society,  *'  H.  Waddinotom. 

**  17,  Bkomsbury  Square." 

Prefixed  to  a  copy  of  the  Bye-laws : — 

"  I  hereby  certify  my  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  annexed  Bye-laws  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  "  G.  Grbt. 

*•  Whitehall,  June,  1855." 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Council  i — 

That  a  List  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices  of  the  Society  be  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  January  next ;  and  that  a  further  List  be  publish^  in 
the  month  of  July  following,  and  also  in  the  same  month  in  each  future  year : 

That  the  Members  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  Society  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  names  of  two  or  more  gentlemen  whom  they  may  recommend  for 
appointment  as  Examiners  to  conduct  the  classical  examination  of  Apprentices 
and  Students  in  that  locality : 

That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  effect  a  free  delivery  of  the  Journals  in 
their  monthly  issue,  adopting,  as  far  as  desirable,  the  new  postal  arrangements 
introduced  for  the  distribution  of  printed  publications. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  (continued). 

MEMBERS. 

MAURiTins Baissac,  Pierre  Joseph 

Noel,  Eerdinand 

St.  Andrews Govan,  Alexander 

Tetbdrt Foster,  George  Pitt 

MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Arnold,  William  Underwood... Thirsk       I  Player,  Jacob  Hort Bedford 

Brady,  Henry  Bowman Leeds         I  Rowson.  Henry  Chester 

Howell,  Maurice Bath  [  Smith,  Thomas  James   Grantham 

Penton,  Charles  William  Maidstone  | 
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MXNOB  BXAMXNATXON. 

Williams,  Dayid  Martin Truro. 

BBGISTfiRBD   APPRBNTIOBB. 

KAKEB.  RESIDlVO  WITH  TOWKfi. 

Athertoo,  John  Henry Mr.  Heath  Lirerpool 

Bently,  William  James Mr.  Fryer  Axminster 

Bond,  Charles  Radcliffe   Mr.  Medcalf. Ware 

Carrington,  Ebenezer  Thomas    ...Mr.  Toone   Warminster 

Simpson,  Thomas Mr.  Allen Boston 


ORIGINAL   AND    BXTRAOTBD    ARTIOIiEB. 


ON  TRAGACANTH  AND  SOME  ALLIED  GUMS. 

BT  M.  OUIBOUBT. 

Tratulatedjrom  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr,  Daniel  Banbury* 

Before  replying  to  the  question  which  you  have  addressed  to  me  regarding 

the   Caramania  gum^  allow  me  to  revert  an  instant  to  the  different  gums 

bearing*  the  names  of  2rag<icanih,  Psetido-tragdcanthj  Bassora,  SastOj  and 

KuHra  or  Kuleera. 

1.  Gum  Tra^acanth, — Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  vermicuUiry  the 
other  flaky;  it  is  the  latter  only  that  occurs  in  commerce  at  the  present  day. 
M.  Theodor  Martins  supposes  that  the  first  comes  from  the  Morea,  where  it  is 
produced  hyAMtragahis  creticus,  and  the  second  from  Persia,  where  it  is  Airnished 
by  A.  verus.  But  if  this  were  the  true  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
gums,  it  is  not  very  evident  why  the  vermicular  gum  should  have  ceased  to  be 
brought  into  tradcf  For  my  own  part,  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
difference  between  the  two  gums,  results  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  producing  gum  tragacanth,  instead  of  leaving  the 
gum  to  exude  naturally  and  in  small  quantity  from  the  Astragalus^  have  learnt 
to  procure  it  in  much  larger  quantity  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem  or  branches 
of  the  shrub.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  fiaky  ^m  CHist.  des  Drog.^ 
t.  iii.,  p.  417)  might  lead  also  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  result  of  some 
process  of  purification  to  which  the  vermicular  gum  has  been  subjected.  As 
regards  the  species  of  Astragalus^  which  produces  genuine  tragacanth,  I  always 
admit  on  the  authority  of  Olivier  {Voyage  dans  V Empire  Ottoman^  t.  v.,  p.  342) 
that  it  is  il.  verus» 

2.  Gum  Sassa, — ^This  gum  is  described  in  my  work,  t.  iii.,  p.  418,  lines  23 — 33, 
and  p.  420,  lines  24 — 31.  It  is  characterized  by  occurring  in  masses  of  con- 
siderable size,  by  its  rusty  colour,  by  its  property  of  only  swelling  up  when 
immersed  in  water,  becoming  then  white  aai  opaque,  without  sensibly  di^lvLoff 
or  forming  a  mucilhge.  Lastly,  when  swoUen  in  water,  it  acquires  a  very  dark 
blue  colour  upon  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine.  I  have  given  the  name  of 
Gum  Sassa  to  this  substance,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  possess  all  the 
characters  of  the  Gum  Sassa  of  Bruce,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  had  an 
original  specimen  of  the  latter,  we  should  find  it  possessed  of  the  same  properties 
as  the  gum  occurring  in  commerce.  I  cannot,  however,  affirm  that  the  gum  of 
commerce  is  produced  by  In^a  Sassa  rather  than  by  one  of  the  numerous 
species  of  Astragalus  growing  m  the  East. 

Among  the  large  Gum  Sassa  (A),  one  finds  a  gum  (B)  in  pieces  which  are 

*  This  letter  is  In  reply  to  oae  rnqoiring  whether  the  Caramania  Gum  of  Mr.  Maltass  (vide 
p.  19— 21)  b  identical  with  the  Gomme  pmido-adragaate  of  M.  Guibonrfs  Histoire  dee  Drogues. 

M.  GniDonrt  had  not  seen  Mr.  Maltass's  notice  on  Tragacanth  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
letter.— D.  H. 

t  [Gam  Tragacanth  is  imported  into  London  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Kosuch 
Tariety  as  Morea  Troffoamih  is  recognized  in  English  commerce. — D.  H.] 
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smaller,  partially  curled  ktto  aa  ammoaale-ftnii  or  hayinff  a  flattened  worm- 
like  sliape  formed  bj  apparent  arched  rings  [offani  la  nrme  de  vers  aplatis 
formes  d^anneaux  apparenia  et  arquis].  This  gum  has  either  a  rusty  colour  or 
the  yellowish  hue  of  oommon  gma  tragaeanth.  Water  and  iodine  act  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  yariety  A. ;  in  water  it  is  diyisible  into  fragments, 
but  it  remains  firm,  white,  and  opaque ;  it  is  coloured  a  yery  deep  mue  by 
io<^e.    In  fact  it  is  identical  with  the  first  yariety  A.^ 

d.  BKudo'tragacanlk. — ^There  occurs  in  commerce,  either  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding gums  or  separate,  another  gum  (C)  which  has  usually  the  form  of 
rounded  or  mammiform  tears  \Jarmee  arrondies  ou  mammeiomijks]  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low or  rusty  colour.  This  sum  sweDs  out  much  more  in  water,  becoming 
mucUaginoiLS  and  parlialh'  breaking  up  into  little  floccnient  masses  which  remain 
suspended  in  the  water  ror  some  time  after  aptation.  The  gum  when  swollen, 
being  broken  down  in  a  mortar,  forms  a  mucilage  Uke  true  gum  tragacanth,  but 
the  mudlaffe  when  diluted  with  water  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel  upon 
standing ;  lastly,  the  swollen  or  precipitated  ^m  treated  with  iodine  acquires 
only  a  deep  sky^hbie  colour.  This  gum  which  I  haye  named  Peeudo'tragacanih 
igwmme  pumdo-adragmUe']  closely  resembles  that  described  and  figured  by 
HifeillaTdifere  as  produced  by  his  Astrmgalve  gummij^er,  but  as  a  section^alone  of 
gam4xtsmg  Astragali  mimg  in  the  East  oonpiscs  not  fewer  dian  thirfy- 
nine  species,  it  is  impossK)le  to  aflirm  that  this  yanety  of  gum  is  not  the  prodnce 
of  severai  <k  these  ^lectea. 

There  is  met  with  among  the  psendo*tragaoaath  aoolher  and  smaDer  gum  of 
a  yellowidi  eoloar,  doaely  reecmbling  true  tragaeanth  and  constantly  mixed 
with  it  in  trade.  This  smaller  rum  which  I  have  described  more  particulariy  in 
my  Histeire  des  Drogues^  t.  iii.,  ^  419i,  1.  12— 25»  and  p.  420, 1.  10--2a,  fiNrms 
Irat  one  species  with  the  precedmg,  and  both  should  oe  referred  to  the  seme 
species  of  Astragabis, 

An  the  prececnn^  gums  bear  in  iVenoh  oommeroe  the  designation  of  Gomme 
de  Bossara ;  but  this  name  haying  also  been  applied  by  traders  and  by  chemists 
to  Gum  KtUirUj  has  tlius  lost  all  its  value,  and  is  a  term  which  I  think  should  be 
bamshed  firom  scientific  language. 

MM.  Mdrat  and  De  Lens  nuike  mention  in  thear  Dietionnaire  Dniversel  de 
Matihre  Midicede^  t.  iiL,  p.  40S,  of  a  Gum.  Saequisy  whidi  it  aimears  should  be 
referred  either  to  the  Gum  Sassa,  B,  or  the  pseudo-tragacanth,  C. 

As  to  the  Caramania  €htmj  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  small  speomen,  I 
find  that  it  behaves  with  water  and  iodine  exactly  as  the  pseudo-tragaeanth,  G. 
In  thus  reverting  to  the  characters  of  all  these  gums,  I  have  wished  to  be  able 
to  indicate  with  more  precision  my  opinion  reqpectii^  that  which  you  have 
sent  me. 

4.  Gum  Kutira  or  iTuteera.— This  gum  is  of  a  very  diflerent  nature  firom  all 
the  pveoedin^,  as  is  evideiit  from  its  properties^  as  described  in  the  Histoire  des 
2>r<>gueSj  t.  ui.,  p.  421,  2.  Upon  its  ori^  tiiere  have  been  fonaed  many 
erroneous  conjectures,  even  since  die  publication  of  some  exact  data.  Thus 
Roxburgh  has  well  said  {Flora  Jndiea,  t.  iii.,  p.  146)  that  the  gum  of  Stereulia 
urens  had  been  sent  to  Lcmdon  as  a  sort  of  tragaeanth,  but  that  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  could  not  replace  that  substance ;  but  he  gave  no  name  to  lliis 
com.  De  Ganddle  was  perhaps  the  first  to  say  (Phifsiologie  VSgitale,  t.  i.,  p.  171) 
'Slat  €rum  Kuteera  is  produced  by  Stereulia  uretis  ;  more  recency  Endlicher 
(Enchiridion,  p.  517)  includes  among  gummiferous  trees  the  Stereulia  urens  of 
india,  and  a  Stereulia  TragaeatUka  man  Africa,  whidi  from  its  name  alone, 
must  surely  be  the  source  of  a  gum  similar  to  the  former.  T^s,  moreover, 
aecordswiththe  drcurastance  that  one  always  finds  Gum  Kuteera  mixed  in 
small  quantity  with  Gum  Senegal.  Lastly,  Endlicher  in  the  same  work,  p.  532, 
informs  us  that  CocMospermum  Gossypium  {Bombax  Gossypium,  L.),  a  tree 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  wrcm^ly  separated  from  Sterculiacea^  produces  a  gum 
called  Kuteera,    From  all  this  it  results,  that  several  trees  other  belonging  to 
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at«raJtMMr,  or  aUM  to  tkat  Order,  appear  capable  of  prodacfaig  one  and  t^ 
flame  gam,  which  gum  is  that  known  as  Kufeera,  and  this  fact  seems  to  me 
beyoiaa  all  doubt,  Mb  beoane  the  KtUeera  of  Africa  is  exactly  sinular  to  that 
of  Jaiia,  and  also  boeaaae  I  observed  at  te  Great  £zbibitkMa  in  London,  in 
185i,aooiMideiablenamberof  sampiesof  Gum  Kvteera,  of  wbiefa  some  were 
attzibaied  to  Si^rcuiiat  «reii«,  others  to  S.  ranmiay  others  again  to  Coehha^ 
permtm  ^aMy/Muat.  Ail  tbeae  gams  poaaessed  an  odour  of  acetic  acid  more  or 
km  marked,  aad showed  the  remaiaa  of  a  coarsdy  fibrous  baik;  but  it  was  the 
gnn  of  SlenuUa  urens  and  &  ramoia  that  was  Knteera  of  the  finest  quality. 
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BT  GEOKGB  OOBS,  ESQ. 

(jCondnued  from  pa§t  28.) 

97.  Next  to  copper,  one  ^  the  most  easy  metals  to  deposit  in  a  coherent  state, 
is  antwBony ;  it  may  be  yeiy  readily  deposited  from  a  solution  of  fay drochlorste  of 
tercyocide  of  antiaaony,  t.  s.,  the  ordinary  chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  anli- 
iBaay),As  prcpaxvd  lor  pharmaeemtical  purposes,  by  suspending  a  small  piece  of 
antaaaoBy  as  an  anode  and  usmg  a  Tery  weak  battery  of  one  or  at  most  two 
pain;  theoUoride  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity,  it  dissolves  the  anode 
freely,  and  yields  pfenty  of  bright  metal  if  the  battery  power  is  sufficiently  weak 
and  the  anode  small,  and  its  depositing  power  is  not  injured  by  exposure  to 
ligbt  or  heat,  but  appears  to  be  graduaHy  exhausted  by  working,  and  it  is 
decomposed  by  amc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  brass,  and  germaa  silver,  each  of  winch 
ooal  themadves  with  aatimony  by  simple  immersion. 

98.  This  solutkm  aaiy  be  made  by  ebemieal  means,  thus :  Take  one  pound  of 
black  BulpfaMie  of  antimony,  add  to  it  four  pints  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gently 
heat  the  mnctore  with  eonstont  stirring  until  the  gas  evolved  decreases,  then 
boil  it  sbwly  down  to  two  pints,  keeping  it  partly  covered  all  the  time ;  cool  it, 
filter  it  through  ealieo,  and  keq>  it  m  a  stoppered  bottle,  its  specific  gravity  is 
1.47;  it  is  a  yellowish-red  fimung  liquid,  but  becomes  nearly  colourless  by 
depositing  metal  from  it  by  the  battery. 

99.  A  somewhat  similar  solution  may  be  made  by  the  battery  process  by 
passing  a  carent  firom  senrend  pairs  of  Smee's  battery  through  strong  hydro- 
chkirie  add  by  means  of  a  large  anode  of  antimony,  until  sufficient  metal  is 
dissolved.  This  soluti<m  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  probably  arising  from  iron  in 
the  metal  of  the  anode.  A  large  amount  of  impurity  contaming  much  sulphur  is 
set  firee  at  the  anode  1^  tins  process. 

100.  The  most  common  salts  of  antimony  are  the  sulphide,  the  chlonde,  ana 
tiie  potasao-tartrate;  the  latter  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  chloride  for  de- 
positing purposes.  I  have  never  been  able  either  with  strong  or  weak  batteries 
to  depoeit  any^ing  better  than  a  small  quantity  of  antimony  in  the  state  of  a 
blaek  powder  firom  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  salt. 

101.  The  mixed  chlondes  of  antimony  and  ammonia  form  an  excellent  de- 
poeiting  liquid,  it  conducts  easily,  yields  its  metal  fireely  and  of  good  qoality,  and 
does  not  act  so  strongly  upon  the  baser  metals  as  the  chloride  of  antimony  alone; 
it  may  be  formed  dther  by  the  battery  process  by  mixing  one  measure  of  a 
flatmted  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammomac)  with  one 
measure  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  working  the  metal  into  U  by  Uie  battery  with 
a  larjre  antiniony  anode,  or  by  mixing  together  equal  measures  of  the  commercial 
dilonde  of  antimony  and  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrocUorate  of  ammoma. 

102.  The  mixed  chk)rides  of  antimony  and  Wsmuth,  or  of  antimony  ana 
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and  five  or  six  pounds  of  liTdrocliloric  acid ;  it  is  an  excellent  condactor  of 
electricity. 

104.  Both  the  black  and  the  red  solphides  of  antimony  dissolve  in  cold  hjdro- 
snlphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  resultinff  solutions  conduct  very  freely  with  an 
anUmony  anode  and  one  pair  platinizea  silver  battery,  but  yield  no  depomt  of 
nietal  even  with  a  battery  of^ twenty-five  pairs  intensity;  aqueous  solutions 
either  of  caustic  potash,  tartrate  of  potash,  or  oxalate  of  potash,  scarcel;^  conduct 
at  all  with  an  anode  of  antimony  and  a  battery  of  one  or  two  pairs  intensity. 
Cyanide  of  antimony  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been 
proposed  as  a  depositing  liquid,  but  I  have  found  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  a  very  bad  conductor  with  an  anode  of  antimony. 

105.  The  appearance  of  antimony  when  deposited  from  any  of^  the  chloride 
solutions  by  a  weak  and  continuous  current  is  very  brilliant,  similar  to  highlj 
polished  steel ;  it  is  very  brittle  and  semi-crystaUine,  and  if  the  process  is 
interrupted  it  is  scaly  and  deposited  in  layers;  when  it  is  deposited  rather 
rapidly,  some  of  its  properties  are  very  peculiar  and  interesting,  especially  with 
regard  to  heat  (see  an  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
January,  1855):  ^^If  during  any  part  of  the  time  the  deposit  is  progressing,  the 
deposited  antimony  be  taken  out  and  struck  gently  or  rubbed  with  any  hard 
substance,  such  as  metal  or  glass,  an  explosion  occurs,  with  a  small  cloud  of 
white  vapour,  sometimes  with  a  flash  of  light,  and  nearly  always  with  con- 
siderable neat,  sufficient  to  bum  one*s  fingers,  melt  gutta-perchl^  bum  paper, 
and  even  scorch  deal  wood  quite  brown,  especially  if  the  deposit  is  thick;  and 
invariably  accompanied  by  nracture  of  the  deposited  metal ;  sometimes,  if  the 
process  of  deposition  has  been  interrupted  and  the  deposited  metal  is  not  homo- 
l^eDOus,  only  a  thin  scale  falls  off,  in  such  cases  the  heat  and  explosion  are  less; 
in  other  instances,  where  the  process  was  regular  and  the  metal  homogenous,  the 
fracture  extended  quite  through  the  metd  to  upwards  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  depth.  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  in  about  nine  instances,  in  several 
of  which  the  explosion  took  place  even  in  the  liquid,  by  striking  the  deposit 
against  the  glass  containing  vessel;  and  in  one  instance  it  occurml  after  the 
metal  had  been  well  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dried,  and  had 
remained  out  of  the  liquid  several  hours.*' 

106.  Since  publishing;  these  observations  I  have  met  with  the  same  pheno- 
menon many  times,  and  in  several  instances  a  deposit  has  been  going  on  in  the 
chloride  solution,  and  has  been  removed  an  instant  for  examination,  and  the 
battery  power  (one  cell  of  Smee's)  has  been  increased  by  addition  of  acid,  and 
upon  the  next  examination,  some  hours  afterwards,  the  deposit  has  been  found 
cracked  in  many  directions,  as  if  a  feeble  explosion  had  occurred  in  the  interval, 
the  apparatus  being  meanwhile  unmoved.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
deposit  is  a  compound  of  antimony  and  hydrogen,  and  this  idea  is  fiivoured  by 
the  observation,  that  when  the  metal  is  deposited  very  slowly  indeed  the  ex- 
plosions do  not  occur,  and  that  in  every  case  where  an  explosion  took  pbice  the 
metal  had  been  de^Msited  more  rapidly^the  extra  power  probably  depositing 
hydrogen  abo ;  which,  instead  of  being  as  usual  evolved,  might,  in  its  nascent 
state,  combine  with  the  metal  and  form  an  explosive  compound.  I  would 
hazard  the  additional  suggestion,  that  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  peculiar 
structural  condition — a  state  of  unequal  mechanical  tension,  similar  to  that  of 
unannealed  glass,  and  that  when  broken,  the  closer  aggregation  of  the  particles 
develops  heat  and  light. 

107.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  deposition  of  antimony  from  the  chloride 
is,  that  if  the  cathode  be  sustained,  partly  in  the  liquid,  and  kept  uni- 
formljr  at  that  depth  without  disturbance,  a  deposit  of  the  metal  will  occur 
upon  it  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  spread  out  gradually  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  button  all  around  (if  it  oe  a  wire),  and  ultimately  touch  the  anode  if 
sufficiently  near,  lying  as  a  circular  sheet  of  metal  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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liqaid,  whilst  the  deposit  beneath  progresses  very  slowly.  I  have  a  button 
1|  inches  in  diameter  and  i^  of  an  inch  thick  formed  in  this  way  upon  a  piece 
of  wire  VV  o^a^  p^h  thick,  the  part  of  deposit  beneath  the  surface  of  the  hquid 
being  onlj  J  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  battery  used  was  a  one-pair  Smee's,  and 
the  process  occupied  about  eighteen  days. 

108.  Antimony  does  not  spread  over  black-leaded  gutta-percha  surfaces,  nor 
does  it  adhere  with  any  degree  of  firmness  when  deposited  upon  copper,  brass, 
or  iron,  nor  has  the  deposition  of  it  been  yet  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
although  thick  and  bright  deposits  of  consideraole  thickness  may  easily  be 
obtained.  ^ 

109.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  requires  a  much  weaker  current  even  than 
antimony  to  deposit  in  a  bright  coherent  state  ;  it  may  easily  be  deposited  from 
a  solution  formed  b^  dissolving  either  nitrate  or  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water ;  its  appearance,  when  very  slowly  deposited, 
is  very  beautiful ;  it  has  a  fine  silky  lustre,  white  with  a  famt  pinkish  tint ;  it 
does  not  spread  over  black-leaded  surfaces :  a  bismuth  anode  does  not  dissolve 
easily  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  even  if  the  liquid  is  hot. 

1 10.  Zinc  may  be  readily  deposited  either  by  the  single  cell  or  by  the  battery 
process,  from  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  the  single  cell  is  less 
adapted  for  its  deposition  than  the  battery,  because  the  acid  set  free  by  the 
deposition  process  reacts  upon  the  deposit  and  diminishes  its  cohesion. 

111.  The  solution  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  from  one  to  two  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  filtermg  the  mixture ;  it  requires  to 
be  worked  with  very  weak  battery  power,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  evolve 
hydrogen  gas  at  the  depositinff  surface.  The  best  solution  I  have  used  has  been 
the  spent  battery  liquid  taken  from  a  Smee's  battery  in  which  there  had 
occurred  a  ^ood  deposit  of  zinc  upon  the  platinized  silver  plate. 

112.  Various  other  solutions  may  be  used  to  deposit  zinc,  such  as  the 
chloride,  nitrate,  acetate,  the  double  chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  &c. ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  possess  any  general  advantages.  Amongst  other 
solutions,  cyanide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has 
been  recommended ;  but  it  is  a  bad  conductor  with  a  zinc  anode,  and  requires 
to  be  used  hot  to  make  it  conduct  at  all  freely,  or  to  make  the  anode  dissolve : 
this  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
afiinity  of  cyanogen  for  all,  or  nearly  all  the  baser  metals,  is  very  feeble. 

113.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
water  will  dissolve  only  about  half  as  much  cyanide  of  zinc  as  of  cyanide  ot 
copper.  Cyanide  of  zinc  dissolves  freely  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Also  zinc-oxide  dissolves  freely  in  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Ferrocyanide  of  zinc  is  but  feebly  soluble  in 
a  boiling  aqueous  solution,  either  of  ferrocyanide  (yellow  prussiate)^  or  of  ferrid- 
cyanide  (red  prussiate)  of  potassium,  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

114.  It  is  said  that  copper  or  brass  may  be  coated  with  a  thin  deposit  of 
zinc,  by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  zinc  turnings.  By  the  battery  process, 
zinc  deposits  may  be  made  to  spread  over  black-lei^ed  surfaces. 

115.  Tin  may  easily  be  deposited  upon  iron  or  zinc  b;^  simple  immersion  or 
wash  process,  according  to  Koseleur's  patent,  thus: — ^Dissolve  17^  ounces  oi 
ammoniacal  alum  in  22  pounds  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  dissolved,  add  one 
ounce  of  protochloride  of  tin.  The  articles  to  be  coated  are  well  cleaned,  and 
then  immersed  in  this  liquid  until  they  are  sufficiently  white.  The  ammoniacal 
salt  lasts  a  lon^  time,  but  the  tin  salt  requires  occasional  renewal. 

116.  According  to  the  same  patentee,  tin  may  also  be  deposited  upon  copper, 
brass,  steel,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  by  contact  with  a  second  metal  in  a  suitable  liquid, 
thus  :~Di88olye  10}  ounces  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  17}  pints  of  water, 
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ihen  add  three-quarters  of  an  ounoe  of  protoeUixride  of  tm,  and  boil  it  a  few 
minutes.  The  articles  to  be  coated  are  tiDmened  ia  die  aolution,  ia  oontaot 
with  a  piece  of  anc  of  proportionate  aijse. 

1 17.  The  same  patentee  tins  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  wanj  other  metala,  bj 
the  battery  process,  thus : — Dissoiye  1 1  oonoea  of  pjrophoBphate  of  potadbi  or 
soda  in  17^  ponnds  of  water,  and  then  add  4^  ounces  of  protodilonde  of  tin, 
and  operate  b j  the  battery  process  with  an  anode  of  tin.  By  thia  process  he 
states  that  he  can  tin  metals  beautifully,  and  to  any  thickneas.  FVvophoi^ate 
of  soda  is  easily  formed  by  heating  to  redness  the  conmion  diphosphate  a£  soda. 
By  a  similar  process,  another  patentee,  Mr.  Joseph  Steele,  coats  iron,  steel, 
copper,  braas,  and  zinc,  with  tin.  He  proceeds  ihua : — DisMlve  <K)  pounds  of 
common  soda,  15  pounda  of  pearlash,  5  pounds  of  canatic  potash,  and  2  ovnces 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  75  gallona  of  water  at  75°  Fah.,  and  filter  the 
resulting  solution.  Then  add  2  ounces^  of  acetate  of  zanc  and  16  ponnds  of 
binozide  of  tin,  and  stir  the  solution  until  all  is  dissolTed.  The  solution  is  then 
ready.  Work  it  by  the  battery  process  with  an  anode  either  of  zinc  or  tin, 
with  the  li(iuid  at  75°  Fah. 

1 18.  It  is  said  that  tin  may  also  be  deposited^  upon  copper  or  brass  b^  im- 
mersing the  articles  of  copper,  &c,  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  boilinj^  solution  of 
stannate  of  potash  (oxide  of  tin  dissolted  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash)  in 
contact  with  a  quantity  of  turnings  of  tin. 

119.  The  most  common  salts  of  tin  are  theperoude  and  the  protochleride; 
in  addition  to  these  there  are  two  others  used  extensiveiy  in  Mandiester  and 
the  cotton-prmting  districts,  namely,  the  bi(^oride  of  tin,  and  tiie  stannate  ci 
soda ;  t.  «>i  oxide  of  tin  combined  witii  caustic  soda. 

120.  The  protochleride  of  tin  is  easily  formed  b^  adding  grain  tin  to  atronff 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  it  at  150°  Fah.  unul  gas  ceases  to  be  erohed 
from  the  metal ;  the  resultms  solution  may  then  be  eyaporated  and  crystaUized, 
or  it  may  be  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  used  for  depo- 
siting ;  any  cloudiness  or  white  precipitate  formed  on  adding  the  water  may  be 
remoyed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hjdroddoric  add.  A  similar  liijuid  may  be 
made  by  the  battery  process  by  passmg  a  strong  corxent  tfanrngh  mute  hydro> 
chloric  add  by  means  of  a  large  tin  anode. 

121.  A  sdation  either  of  protochleride  or  of  other  chloride  of  tin  is  not  a 
good  one  to  obtain  reguline  white  metal  from;  it  has  a  yery  powerfol  tendmcy 
to  deposit  the  metal  in  the  fi>rm  of  bng  crystalline  needles  of  a  fem«like  ap- 
pearance, which  often  protect  from  the  oomers  and  edges  ef  the  artide  to  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  hsif  an  inch ;  a  solution  oomposed  of  eleven  ounoes  of 
water,  one  ounoe  of  hydrochloric  add*  and  dg^ty  grains  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  admits  of  thia  ^ect  being  produced  in  a  striking  degree ;  nearly  all  the 
compounds  of  tin,  and  enpedally  those  fomed  of  mmeral  adda,  wheoa  acted 
upon  by  deetrolysis»  exhibit  this  tendency  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  ren« 
ders  its  deposition  as  fine  white  metal  in  thiek  layers  a  matter  of  eaoeedmg 
difficulty. 

122.  The  stannate  of  potash  is  readily  formed  by  predpitating  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  ^n  by  means  of  aminonia^  or  a  s^tion  of  canatie  potadw 
washing  the  predpitate,  and  dissoWing  it,  while  still  moist,  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  caustic  potash ;  or  it  may  be  eaaily  made  by  the  battery  prooess  by  passing 
a  strong  current  through  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potaah  until  tl^ 
immersed  cathode  receiyes  a  fine  white  deposit  This  solution,  it  worked  at  150* 
Fah.,  and  properly  managed,  yidds  a  good  deposit  of  fine  white  metal,  but  it 
decomposes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  aira.  soon  depodta  all  its  metal  t 
oxide  of  tin  at  the  bottom  of  the  yend :— ^  sobtion  or  cyanide  of  potaashu 


f cyanide 

and  tin  has  been  proposed  as  a  depositing  liquid,  but  it  is  a  bad  condnotor 
with  a  tin  anode,  eyen  if  hot,  and  does  not  mssdye  the  anode  fi«dy. 

128.  TinHnegatiyetoironatalltempflratnresbetween62*Fah.attda08^Fah. 
in  distilled  water,  and  podtiye  to  it  at  21 2®  Fah. ;  it  is  pontiye  to  iron  at  all  tern- 
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I  betweea  63^  Fak.  and  21^  Fall,  in  a  satoimted  a^ aeons  solutioa  of 
i  acid  J  alao  the  same  to  iron  between  those  temperaturea  in  a  strong  solution 
of  pfaoaphoric  acid  in  distilled  water ;  or  in  one  meaanre  of  oil  of  -vitnol  mixed 
ettber  inih  nine  or  ninet>j-fliz  measures  of  distilled  water ;  or  in  a  mixture  of 
one  measure  of  the  same  acid  and  192  measures  of  distilled  waterfrom  73^  Fah.  to 
158°  Fah.  and  negsatiTe  to  iron  above  that  to  212°  Fah. ;  it  is  positiye  to  iron  from 
72°  Fah.  to  812°Fah.  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water ;  it  is  negative  to  iron  from  70°  Fah.  to  77''  Fah.,  and  positive  above  that  to 
S12°  Fah.  in  one  measure  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  nine  measures  of  distiUed 
water ;  it  is  negative  to  iron  from  70°  Fah.  to  2 12°  Fah.  in  one  measure  of  hydro* 
dhloric  acid  and  ninety  measures  o£  distilled  water,  and  positive  to  irou  from 
68°  Fah.  to  212°  Fah.  m  one  measure  of  hydrofluocio  acid  and  nine  measures  of 
water ;  it  is  positive  to  iron  in  one  measure  of  nitric  add  and  nine  measures  of 
waterfrom  70°  Fah.  to  lll°Fah.,  and  negative  from  111°  Fah.  to  212°  Fah.; 
and  it  is  positive  to  iron  from  82°  Fah.  to  212°  Fah.  in  a  mixture  of  one  measure 
of  nitric  acid  and  ninety-six  measures  of  wat^.^ 

124.  Iron  may  be  deposited  in  small  quantities  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ferrate  of  potash.  Frooeed  thus— Make  a  very  strong  solutioa  of  oaustic  pot- 
ash in  water,  immerse  in  it  a  large  iron  or  steel  anode  and  a  copper  or  platinum 
cathode,  and  pass  a  strong  current  froai  fifteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  platinised 
silver  batteries  through  the  solution  until  it  has  acquired  a  deep  amethyst  or 
purple  colour,  by  that  time  the  cathode  will  have  ootained  a  coating  of  iron, 
wluch  will  be  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder  if  the  power  has  been  too  great  or 
tiie  cathode  too  small,  or  it  will  have  nearly  tli^  appearance  of  a  reguline 
deposit  of  zinc  if  the  power  has  been  sufficiently  low. 

125.  Iron  is  electro-negative  to  copper  in  the  following  liquids :  powerfully 
in  a  solution  of  hydro-smphuret  of  ammonia;  feebly  in  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia :  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammoninret  of  cop- 
per and  increased  by  heating  the  liquid ;  m  liquid  aounonia,  or  in  a  saturated 
aqueous  solntioin  of  ftrrocyanide  of  potassium,  each  but  fiir  a  short  time,  it  ihen 
becomes  positive ;  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash;  in 
a  strong  aqueous  solutioa  of  sulphide  of  potassium  it  is  incressingly  positive  up 
to  the  boilmg  point  of  the  ]x<fnaa ;  in  a  saturated  aqueous  sdbition  of  hyposuU 
phifee  of  soda.  Iron  is  negative  to  brass  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  inereasingly  up  to  the  boiling  point.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
cywdde  of  pMotassium  is  a  very  bad  conductor  with  an  iron  anode,  even  if  it  be 

(TobecmUmweiL) 


SYEUP  OF  HTDBIODIC  ACID. 

BT  MB.  JAMBS  KUBDOCH. 

HTmsoMO  add  in  a  liquid  form  has  been  introdnoed  into  medidne  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Buchanan,  as  having  the  therapeutical  powers  of  iodine  without  its 
irritant  action.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  him  in  the  treatment  of  choleraic 
fisease,  and  aocordinsdy  becomes  a  preparation  of  considerable  interest. 

The  fallowing  speedy  formula  he  has  given  for  preparing  it : — 

Take  of  Tartaric  add 264  grains 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  ..330  grains 

DiHolve  eachw^Mnratdyin  f  |J8s  of  distilled  water;  mix  the  solutions,  agitate 
and  strain  to  separate  the  bttartrate  of  potash,  addmg  water  to  make  up  tiie 
measure  to  f fyji-  £ach  fluid  drachm  of  this  solution  should  contain  5.072 
grains  of  hydinodic  add,  equal  to  about  5  ffrains  of  iodine.  When  the  solutions 
are  mixed  the  liquid  assumes  a  slight  yeuow  colour,  and  in  ten  minutes  after 
gives  a  slight  tinge  of  violet  with  a  cold  solution  of  stardi,  whidi  gradually 
changes  to  a  deep  blue. 


\ 
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This  rapid  decomposition  appears  to  arise  in  some  measure  from  the  agitation 
necessary  to  effect  tne  separation  of  the  bitartrate,  and  consequently  greater 
contact  with  the  air.  When  hydriodic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  process,  it  does  not  show  decomposition  for  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is 
prepared ;  but  if  moderately  agitated  it  shows  the  presence  of  free  iodine  much 
more  speedily.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  dispensing  this  acid,  to  prepare  it 
extemporaneously  and  supply  it  frequently  to  obtain  its  medidnal  action.  It 
may  very  speedily  be  prepared  by  the  above  process ;  and  for  convenience  the 
solutions  ma3r  be  kept  remj  made  and  mixed  when  required  ;  but  as  264  grains 
of  tartaric  acidinf  Jiss  of  distilled  water  measures  f  5xv,  imd  330  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  measures  f  Jxiv,  it  wm  be  necessary 
to  employ  them  in  these  relative  proportions.  Dr.  Buchanan  also  directs  it  to  be 
taken  in  starch  gruel,  which  has  the  chemical  effect  of  combining  with  the  iodine 
that  is  liberated  during  the  time  of  its  administration. 

I  find  that  hydriodic  acid  may  be  prevented  from  undergoing  this  decom- 
position when  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  sugar  are  well  known  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  case  of  vegetable  syrups,  and  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  in  the  case  of  certain  protosalts  of  iron,  where  the  presence  of  sugar 
prevents  the  latter  from  becoming  peroxidized  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as 
m  the  cases  of  the  carbonate,  iodide,  and  protonitrate  of  iron.* 

What  method,  therefore,  will  be  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  this 
syrup  ?  In  the  usual  way  of  preparing  hydriodic  acid,  by  passmg  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  iodine  suspended  m  water,  the  iodine  is  very  apt  to  be 
enveloped  in  portions  of  the  sulphur  that  is  set  free,  and  escape  the  action  of  the 
H  S.  This  being  guarded  against,  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acia  could  be  obtained, 
from  which  a  syrup  might  be  prepared,  if  cautiously  operated  upon,  that  would 
contain  no  free  iodine.  The  repugnance,  however,  that  is  usually  felt  by 
the  Pharmaceutist  to  the  employment  of  HS,  as  the  means  of  preparing 
pharmaceutical  products,  would  render  this  process  objectionable,  although 
it  should  be  found  to  be  in  other  respects  available. 

With  another  means  of  preparing  this  acid,  bv  decomposing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  barium  by  the  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  to  separate  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barytes,  as  the  iodide  of  barium  itseli  is  an  unstable 
compound,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  this  salt  at  each  manipulation. 

Assuming,  therefore^  that  if  a  syrup  can  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Buchanan's 
solution  that  shdl  contain  no  free  iodine,  it  will  furnisn  the  most  suitable  manner 
of  obtaining  this  acid  for  medicinal  puri)oses,  I  have  to  propose  the  following 
proportions  for  a  syrup.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  success,  that  the  iodide  must  be  free  from  any  trace  of  iodate  of 
potash. 

Of  four  different  samples  of  iodide  that  came  under  my  notice,  all  gave  a 
slight  iodine  reaction  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  starch.  These,  although 
containing  extremely  little  of  the  other  impurities  usually  found  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  were  contaminated  with  a  minute  portion  of  iodate  of  potash. 
They  had  been  prepared  bv  what  is  known  as  the  caustic  potash  process,  and 
accordingly  extremely  liable  to  contain  some  undecomposea  iodate.  But  as  it 
is  quite  possible  to  produce  a  salt  by  this  process  that  shall  be  entirely  free 
from  even  a  trace  of  iodate,  I  think  it  is  only  necessarjr  to  guard  manufacturers 
against  this  salt  occurring  in  their  product,  to  make  it  suitable  for  preparing 
hydriodic  acid.  I  have  accordingly  used  an  iodide  prepared  bv  the  Pharma- 
copoeia method  of  decomposing  the  solution  of  iodiae  of  iron  by  carbonate  of 
potash : — 

*  Syrnp  of  protonitrate  of  iron,  PharmaceuHcal  Journal^  vol  xi^  piges  829  and  380. 
W.  Proctor,  Jan.,  and  W.  Lircrmore. 
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THB  8TXUF. 

Take  of  Sugar  Jij.  588. 

Water 3v. 

Dissolve  in  a  flask  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Prepare  solution 
of  hydriodic  acid  as  before  mentioned,  without  adding  any  of  the  additional 
water.  This  operation  should  be  done  speedily,  and  it  may  answer  for  that  end 
to  strain  it  through  calico.  If  paper  were  used,  decomposition  would  show 
itself  before  filtration  could  be  comi)leted,  unless  the  quantity  was  small.  Of 
this  strong  solution  take  f  fss  and  3j,  and  mix  with  die  syrup.  The  whole 
«hotdd  measure  f  Jijss,  and  each  f3[]  contain  the  equivalent  of  gr  ij  of  iodine. 

Or  it  may  be  prepared  b^  dissolving  the  hydriodate  and  tartaric  acid,  each  in 
syrup  instead  of  water,  mixing  them  together  and  letting  it  stand  for  a  few 
hours  to  allow  the  bitartrate  to  settle,  and  pouring  off  sufficient  for  the  required 
quantity  of  syrup.  With  this  latter  mode,  which  appears  the  more  feasible  of 
the  two,  a  slight  decomposition  takes  place  with  the  syrup  in  the  first  instance, 
probabljr  owing  to  the  quantity  of  su^ar  being  insufficient  to  preserve  it ;  but 
after  bemg  mixed  with  the  larger  portion  of  syrup  it  remains  unchanged. 

Syrup  of  bydriodic  acid,  by  the  first  method,  I  have  had  prepared  since  the 
3rd  of  June,  and  it  remains  nearly  colourless.  I  have  also  syrups  having  some 
colour,  which  have  been  made  for  several  months,  that  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  when  first  prepared.  In  a  syrup  prepared  early  in  the  winter  the  sugar 
has  crystallized  out  of  the  solution,  and  tne  liquor  on  the  surface,  now  weak  of 
sugar,  has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  ^ves  a  strong  reaction  with  starch;  but 
the  crystallized  portion  is  not  affected  by  it  unless  a  little  nitric  acid  is  also 
added,  when  it  reacts  strongly. 

Hydriodic  acid  being  gaseous  it  will  not  be  possible  to  procure  it  in  a  solid 
form  combined  with  sugar.  When  a  strong  solution  is  mixed  with  powdered 
sugar  and  moderately  heated,  it  fives  off  bubbles  of  hydriodic  acid,  oecoming 
darker  in  colour,  reacting  stronehr  with  starch,  and  ultimately  becoming  com* 
pletdy  black,  with  abun&nce  or  free  iodine. 

The  precise  action  of  sugar  with  reference  to  those  compounds  that  have  been 
named,  is  still  obscure.  Klauer*  considers  that  a  regular  compound  is  formed 
in  the  case  of  carbonate  of  iron,  but  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  an  instance 
where  the  action  of  sugar  is  not  confined  to  salts  of  iron. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  protective  agency  of  sugar  is 
exercised  over  many  other  decomposable  substances  that  have  not  been  examined 
as  to  this  property;  and  if  it  be  so,  it  must  become  of  corresponding  importance 
as  a  chemical  agent  in  Pharmacy. 

Glasgow,  July  9(A,  1855. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  AND  TANNIC  ACID  IN  PILLS. 

Hayikq  been  applied  to  as  to  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  these  substances 
together  in  the  form  of  pills,  some  experiments  were  made  to  detenmne  the 
chemical  change  which  might  occur. 

It  was  believed,  h  priori,  that  a  chane^e  would  occur,  firom  the  well  known 
tendency  of  tannic  acid  to  run  into  gallic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
humid  state,  or  when  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  acids  or  their  com- 
pounds. It  was  thought,  however,  that  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  made  as  firm  as 
possible,  any  change  which  might  occur  would  not  proceed  very  rapidly.  Some 
pills  having  been  prepared,  each  composed  of  half  a  ^;rain  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  three  grains  of  tannic  acid,  with  a  suitable  excipient,  it  was  observed  that 
they  quickly  became  swollen  and  subsequently  crack^. 

*  Gbristison's  Ditpmuatmy,  page  425. 
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An  indicatioii  was  thus  given  tiiat  a  ehanffe  had  taken  place,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  arisen  frran  the  abfiorptioo,  &r  the  tannic  acid,  of  oxygen  at 
the  expense  of  the  nitrate,  reducing  it  to  oxide,  with  the  formation  of  gallic 
acid;  tne  softening,  enlarsenient,  and  cracking  of  the  pills  being  referred  to  the 
fi>rmilio&  of  water  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are  always  pro- 
duced when  tannic  add  is  oonyerted  into  gallic  add. 

SoloticmB  of  these  substances  were  then  separatel^r  prepared  and  nuxed.  The 
liquor  became  Iwown,  and  a  predjntate  was  speedily  formed.  On  leayinff  the 
nucture  during  the  night,  the  aorfaoe  was  found  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of 
reduoai  itlver,  and  deponted  was  found  some  oxide  of  silver.  It  thus  became 
dear  that  t^  tannic  add  had  not  only  the  nower,  as  was  expected,  of 
leducing  the  nibrate  of  silver  to  oxide,  but  had  xiir&er  reduced  a  portion  of 
the  oxide  itself  to  the  metallic  state. 

One  of  the  pills  before  mentioned,  having  become  quite  hard,  was  triturated 
with  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  filtezid.  To  the  filtrate  was  added  a 
chloride — not  the  least  trace  of  chloride  of  silver  was  observed;  to  another 
portion  of  the  filtrate  was  added  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  without  the  least 
change  <^  colour.  . 

It  may,  we  think,  therefore,  be  fairlv  deduced  that  such  a  compound  is 
decidedly  incompatible,  at  least  as  fiir  as  the  chemistnr  of  the  compound  b  con- 
cerned. The  therapeutical  view  of  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  iudgment  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  there  being  many  compounds  which,  although  com* 
posed  of  incompatible  elements,  are  not,  necessarily,  therapeutically  incompatible. 

W.  COPNBT. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  CHBOMATK  AND  BICHROMATE  OF  POT- 
ABU,  CHBOMATB  AND  BICHBOMATE  OF  SODA,  CHBOMATE  OF  LIME, 
CHROMATE  AND  DICHBOMATE  OF  LEAD,  CHBOMATE  OF  ZINC, 
CHBOMIC  ACID,  8cc  &c. 

(^Cpntmmed  from  pag$  82.) 

Chromate  of  FotosA.—- This  neutral  salt  is  readily  made  by  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  solution  of  bichromate  to  neutralise  the 
excess  of  chromic  acid.  The  chromate  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  a  canary- 
yellow  colour  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  to  crystallising  densi^. 

Chromate  of  Lead  or  Chrome  FtfOow.— This  preparation,  so  txtensive^  tMpkiyed 
as  a  pigment,  is  met  with  in  commeioe  of  various  shades,  varying  fnm  deep 
orange  to  pale  canary  yellow.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  a  filtered  sdution  of  neutnd 
chromate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  to  a  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead, 
well  washing  the  predpitate  and  carefhUy  drying  it  out  of  the  reach  of  sulphuretted 
vapours,  the  presence  of  which  would  much  diminish  its  beauty.  Dr.  Ure  states, 
that  a  Ugfater  shade  of  yellow  is  obtained  by  mixing  some  solution  of  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  chromate  before  pouring  it  into  the  lead  solution ;  and  an 
orange  tint  Is  to  be  pcocured  by  the  addition  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  in  any  desired 
proportion.  In  order  to  obtain  a  neutral  chromate,  it  is  the  custom  of  manufac- 
turers, on  grounds  of  economy,  when  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  not  collected,  to  add 
oommon  soda  instead  of  potash,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  chromic  add  in  the 
bichromate  of  potash.  Terra  alba  and  other  white  earths  are  added  to  the  chromate 
of  lead  to  produce  pigments  at  the  price  desired.  The  nitrate  is  the  salt  of  lead 
usually  employed, 

Hreneh  Chrome  Yefiow.— Messrs.  Blot  and  Dellisse  found  in  analynng  some  French 
chrome  vellow,  that  it  had  been  adulterated  with  as  mnch  as  ttty  per  oent.  of  arti. 
fldal  sulphate  of  lead.  This  addition  admits  of  a  considerable  redaction  in  the  price 
of  the  pigments,  the  pure  article  costing  360  francs  the  two  cwt,  the  impure  sub- 
stance but  thirty-five  francs  for  the  same  weight.  The  latter,  however,  is  practically 
the  dearest,  for  it  covers  a  less  surface,  and  the  colour  is  less  durable.  It  is  evident 
that  the  substance  which  oonununicates  the  colour  to  chrome  yellow  [is  the  chromic 
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aeid,  whkh  UkewiM  canaes  its  high  pric^  while  the  cheaper  oxide  of  lead  impBrta 
the  Tidivbk  property  of  coveriDg  well.  Thej,  therefore,  proposed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  coloar  of  the  chrome  yellow  would  remain  the  same  when  the  proportion 
of  duRwiic  add  necessary  to  form  chromate  of  lead  is  diminished.  Aft^  a  number 
of  experiments  they  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  chromic  acid  may  he  rednced 
to  nearly  one-haU;  and  that  twenty-fiye  parts  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  instead 
of  fifty-fonr  parts  for  100  parts  of  chrome  yellow,  produce  the  same  colour.  It  then 
heeame  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  difference  between  twenty-fire  and  ftfty- 
fonr  could  not  be  made  up  by  another  substance ;  for  instance,  oxide  of  lead  or  a  lead 
salty  so  that  the  chrome  yellow  would  be  cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  coyer  well. 
They,  moteoTer,  endeayoured  to  obtain  a  bye-product,  which  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
lost.  That  method,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  dissolying  a  certain  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  hot  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate 
of  potash,  by  which  means  the  acetate  oi  potash  ia  obtained  in  too  dilute  a  state  to 
repay  the  ooat  of  eyaporation.  The  process  they  adopt  is  the  following:— The 
acetate  of  lead  is  dissolyed  in  hot  water,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to 
oonrert  the  oxide  of  lead  into  sulphate  is  calculated  and  added;  the  dear  liquid 
which  remains  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  contains  the  acetic  acid,  and  may 
be  drawn  off  and  preseryed  for  the  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  is  then  washed  and  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
twenty-fiye  parts  being  used  for  eyery  seyenty-flye  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead.  The 
liquid  then  contaios  snli^ate  of  potash,  which  may  be  made  ayailaUe,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  chromate  and  sulphate  of  lead.  The  product  thus  obtained 
ooyers  as  wdl  as  pure  chrome  yellow,  and  has  as  good  a  colour,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper. 

Cktvmates  of  Zinc,  Baryta,  Copper^  Sfc—A  yery  fine  zinc  yellow  may  be  obtained 
by  pouring  neutral  chromate  of  potash  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Tlie  pcedpitate,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  is  wuhed  repeatedly  with  distiUed 
water,  which  t^tket  some  time  becomes  coloured,  whilst  the  beautiM  yellow  colour 
of  the  chromate  of  zinc  becomes  much  paler;  a  circumstance  which  appears  adyan- 
tageoos  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  general  purposes  for  which  this  colour  is  used. 
By  adding  to  it  some  recently  precipitated  Prussian  blue,  all  the  different  shades  of 
green  may  be  obtained;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  of  a  dull  colour,  and 
the  repei^  washings  weaken  the  shades,  owing  probably  to  the  instabUity  of  the 
chromate  of  zina  llie  green  colour  is  quite  as  yariable  when  a  solution  of  zinc 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  is  added  to  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  the 
neutral  chromate  of  this  base  ;  only,  it  may  be  obseryed,  that  the  green  precipitate, 
whUe  it  is  yet  in  suspension,  becomes  of  a  perfectly  rus^  yellow  colour,  a  pheno- 
mena probably  due  to  the  formation  of  chromate  of  iron,  as  the  solutions  of  iron 
fbnn  yellow  predpitatea  with  neutral  chromates  of  potash. 

A  fine  green  predpitate  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  to  a 
sdution  of  neutral  diromate  of  potash ;  but  this  brilliant  colour  is  destroyed  by 
washmg  with  odd  water,  which  always  passes  through  of  a  yellow  colour,  whilst,  eyen 
from  the  commenoement,  the  green  precipitate  becomes  gradually  of  a  blue  colour. 
Another  kind  of  green  may  be  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  zinc  with 
indigo  carmine,  a  sdutioa  of  indigo  predpitated  by  carbonate  of  potash, 

Mr.  Murdoch  has  patented  the  Mowing  pigments  of  chromate  of  zinc  and 
baryta  >— 

Marigold  Ydlo»-—^/lix  in  a  suitable  boiler  ISOlbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash  with 
from  roOlbs.  to  SOOlbe.  oi  water,  and  sixty  lbs.  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  zinc  white; 
oontinoe  the  boiling  for  from  twenty-fi>ur  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  predpitate  ob- 
tained is  then  separated  and  wadied,  and  the  first  washuigs  added  to  the  solution 
from  which  it  was  nredpitated.  When  perfectly  washed,  the  predpitate  is  to  be 
dried,  and  eidier  reduced  to  powder  or  made  up  into  cakes. 

Lmon  IV&nr.— This  cdour  is  di>tained  by  adding  to  the  solution  which  remains 
from  the  flnt  process,  together  with  the  washings  which  were  added  to  it,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  formed  by  adding  TSlbs.  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  45lbs.  of  sulphuric  add,  sp.  gr. 
L65.  The  mixture  is  to  be  bdled  as  in  the  first  process,  and  the  precipitate  sepa- 
rated, washed,  and  dried* 

Mtdium  YeUouK^To  the  sdutioa  remaining  from  this  last  process,  together  with 
the  washings  of  the  predpitate,  add  sulphate  of  zinc,  formed  by  adding  15lbs.  of 
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oxide  of  zinc  to  71bg.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.85.    This  is  to  be  boiled  as  before; 

Sd  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried.    This  gives  a  pale  yellow,  of  a  tint  between 
e  marigold  and  lemon  above  described 

Baryta  Kf^Zmo.— This  colour  is  obtained  hy  adding  to  a  solution  containing  I(Krtb«. 
of  chloride  of  barium,  84lbs.  of  the  double  neutral  chromate  of  potash  and  soda, 
boiling  these  together,  then  separating,  washing,  and  diying  the  precipitate.  These 
colours  possess  the  advantage  of  being  unaffected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Clark's  patented  process  (Aug.  12, 1853)  for  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  zinc 
is  as  follows  I— Dark  C%rom«.— 112lbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  copper 
over  a  suitable  furnace,  and  by  the  application  of  heat,  melted,  and  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  TOlbs.  of  the  oxide  of  zino  are  then  mixed  with  35  gallons  of  water  in 
a  separate  vessel,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed,  poured  into  the  copper  containing 
the  bichromate  of  potash.  The  whole  is  now  boiled ;  the  boHing  b«ingcontinuea 
during  one  hour,  stirring  and  mixing  the  whole  intimately  together.  The  mixing 
vessel  used  is  a  deep  wooden  tub,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  spigot  holes  at 
different  elevations.  The  contents  of  the  copper  being  placed  in  this  tub,  and 
allowed  to  stand  some  time,  the  colouring  matter  precipitates  from  the  solution. 
The  upper  spigot  hole  is  then  opened,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  is  allowed  to  run 
off;  subsequently  a  lower  hole  is  opened,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  liquor  allowed 
to  run  off,  and  so  on  until  all  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  a  colouring 
matter  of  a  pasty  consistence  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Clean  water  is 
then  to  be  put  into  the  tub,  in  order  to  wash  the  colouring  matter,  stirring  the 
whole  intimately  together,  in  order  to  remove  any  trace  of  the  acid  that  may 
remain  therein.  The  colouring  matter  is  again  allowed  to  precipitate,  and  the 
supernatant  liquor  allowed  to  run  off  as  before.  This  washing  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  acid  is  removed.  The  chromate  of  zinc  is  now  to  be  dried,  for  which 
it  is  removed  from  the  tub  and  divided  into  small  masses,  disposed  on  suitable 
shelves  or  trays,  perforated  ;  or  of  open  basket-work,  in  a  drying-room,  heated  to 
about  100°  Fah.,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  moisture  is  dispelled, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

lA^t  Chrome, — ^When  chromes  of  lighter  shades  are  required,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  greater  proportion  of  oxide  of  zinc.  For  the  lightest  shades  of  colour  there 
should  be  used  about  ISOlbs.  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  112Ibs.  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  for  medium  shades  a  suitable  proportionate  quantity  of  those  materials,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  precisely  simiUr  manner  as  before.  A  quantity  of  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  the  lighter 
shades  of  chrome. 

Ciinm  and  Lemon  Co/ours.— For  the  manufacture  of  citron  or  lemon  colour 
I)igments,  the  liquor  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  zinc  and  sepa"- 
rated  from  that  pigment  when  precipitated  as  before  described,  is  employed.  This, 
together  with  the  liquor  resulting  from  washing  it,  are  placed  in  a  suitable  copper, 
and  reduced  by  boiling  until  the  specific  gravity  is  25*^  of  the  ordinary  acid  hydro- 
meter. For  every  eight  gallons  of  the  liquor  so  reduced,  40lbs.  of  oxide  of  zinc  are 
dissolved  in  24lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  placed  in  the  copper  containing  the  liquor,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed 
by  stirring,  and  the  whole  boiled  together  for  one  hour.  The  contents  of  the  copper 
are  now  removed,  and  placed  in  a  tub  having  spigot  holes  as  before  described,  and  in 
which  the  pigment  or  colouring  matter  is  allowed  to  precipitate,  and  from  which  the 
supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off  as  before  explained.  The  colouring  matter  is  also 
washed  by  adding  dean  water  to  it  in  the  precipitating  tub,  and  drawing  it  off,  which 
is  repeated  until  all  trace  of  the  acid  is  removed.  The  colouring  matter  so  obtained 
is  now  placed  in  smaU  masses  on  the  shelves  or  trays  of  the  diying-room,  where  the 
moisture  is  expelled  as  explained  with  reference  to  the  chrome. 

DichromaU  of  Zau/.— This  pigment  is  obtained  by  boiling  white  lead  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  vermilion,  and  is  met  with  in 
commerce,  under  the  names  of  "  Vandyke  red,"  and  **  mock  vermilion." 

Bung^M  Chrome  Bed, — This  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
lead  by  bichromate  of  potash :— 448lbs.  of  litharge,  €Olbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
500lbs.  of  water  are  intimately  mixed.  As  soon  as  the  mass  becomes  white  and 
swells  up,  considerably  more  water  is  added  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  hard.  After 
about  four  days  the  mass  consists  of  a  compound  of  chloride  and  hydrated  oxide  of 
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lead.  Withoat  separating  the  mother-liqnor,  which  containfl  undecomposed  chloride 
of  sodium  and  soda,  150lbs.  of  powdered  bidiromate  of  potash  are  added,  and  the 
whole  well  stirred  together  and  finally  washed. 

Chrome  Colottrs  of  the  Electric  Light  and  Colour  Company. — A  xnanufactoiy  has 
been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the  preparation  of  these  and 
other  colours.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  modus  operandi  employed  for  obtaining 
the  chrome  colours. 

DoubXe  Chromate  of  Lead  and  Zinc^-To  obtain  this  colour,  a  voltaic  battenr  it 
employed,  in  which  zinc  is  the  XK>sitiye  and  lead  the  negatire  element.  The  surface 
of  the  lead  is  platinized  to  enable  the  hydrogen  to  escape  easily.  The  battery  is 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner  of  a  Sraee's  battery,  but  excited  by  nitro*sulphuric 
add  and  chromate  of  potash.  The  pigments  obtained  are  chrome  yellows,  of  yarloua 
depths  of  tint,  produced  by  the  amount  of  chromate  of  potash  added  to  the  battery 
whilst  working.  The  chrome  yellows  are  double  chromates  of  lead  and  zinc  Nitro* 
sulphate  of  potash  is  also  obtained.  A  powerfhl  form  of  lead  battery  may  be  ob* 
tained  by  using  cast  leaden  cells  of  the  same  form  as  the  iron  cells  of  the  Maynooth 
hattery,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  arranged  with  porous  diaphragms  and 
zinc  plates  in  a  similar  manner;  chromate  of  potash  being  used.  The  plates  of  the 
lead  Smee's  battery  aboye  described,  may  be  contained  in  cells  of  any  suitable 
material ;  gutta-percha  cells  answer  exceedingly  well.  The  plates  may  be  of  any 
size  not  exceeding  sixteen  inches  square.  The  strength  of  the  nitro-sulphuric 
solution  may  be  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  six  parts  of  water,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  the  gallon  of  sulphuric  acid  solution. 

Chrome  Broum. — This  pigment  is  obtained  by  using  an  iron-zinc  battery,  arranged 
with  or  without  porous  diaphragms,  and  excited  with  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids, 
chromate  of  potash  being  added  to  both  the  iron  and  the  porous  cell  containing  the 
zinc  plate.  The  product  of  this  form  of  batteiy  is  a  fine  brown  colour.  Nitrate  and 
sulphate  of  potash  are  also  obtained.  The  nitrous  fumes  which  are  given  off  are 
conveyed  into  a  chamber  where  sulphur  is  being  burnt,  and  then,  by  their  agency, 
converting  the  sulphurous  acid  Into  sulphuric  acid.  They  may  also  be  conveyed 
into  a  leaden  chamber  which  is  lightly  filled  with  wood-shavings,  and  converted  into 
acetic  ether,  by  admitting  to  them  in  the  chamber  so  prepared,  the  ammonia,  from 
the  batteries  used  in  miULing  some  other  colours.  The  nitrous  fumes  may  also  be 
conveyed  on  to  the  old  iron  cells  or  plates  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  thus  form 
nitrate  of  iron,  which  is  also  used  in  some  other  colour  processes. 

Scarlet  Chrome, — This  pigment  is  obtained  by  using  lead  batteries  as  before 
described,  but  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  chromate  of  potash,  a  small  portion  of 
caustic  lime  is  employed.  The  object  of  adding  the  lime  is  to  deprive  the  chromate 
of  lead  first  formed  of  a  portion  of  its  chromic  acid,  and  thereby  reduce  it  to  a  sub« 
chromate,  an  effect  which  is  productive  of  changing  the  colour  from  a  bright  orange 
to  a  bright  scarlet.  The  chromate  of  lime  which  is  thus  produced,  and  thrown  into 
the  natant  liquor,  is  reconverted  into  chromate  of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  the  solution  of  lead  salts,  which  always  result  from  the  working  of  the  forms  of 
lead  batteries  described,  over  and  above  what  may  have  been  converted  into  pig« 
ments  by  the  addition  of  chromate  of  potash.  These  solutions  of  lead  salts  from  the 
batteries  are,  moreover,  all  of  them  economized  by  the  addition  of  a  father  portion 
of  chromate  of  potash,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  yellow  pigments. 

Chrome  Green, — ^This  pigment  is  obtained  by  using  a  battery  of  iron  and  zinc, 
adding  prussiate  of  potash  to  the  iron,  and  chromate  of  potash  to  the  zinc,  the 
resulting  products  having  access  to  each  other  through  a  diaphragm;  the  colour 
thus  obtained  will  be  a  green  of  a  depth  of  tint  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  the 
two  normal  colours  forming  the  compound. 

Br.  Watson,  the  originator  of  these  processes,  states  that  ^  the  tints  of  our  pig* 
ments  are  more  constant  than  the  tints  of  ordinary  colours,  fbom  the  fact  of  the 
electric  current  causing  a  gradual  and  even  transformation  of  the  molecular  con* 
dition  upon  which  the  reflexion  of  a  peculiar  tint  or  hue  is  dependent." 

Chromic  And.-^ThQ  method  used  for  preparing  chromic  acid,  when  laige  qnan. 
titles  are  required,  consists  in  decomposing  the  chromate  of  lead,  or  chromate  of 
potash,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  Gay  Lussac  has  shown,  that  chromic  acid 
thns  prepared  always  contains  some  sulphuric  acid,  even  although  there  might  have 
been  a  preponderance  of  chromate  of  le«d,  and  when  the  chromate  of  potash  is  used. 
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of  cofone  there  is  a  large  qnantily  of  snlpluite  of  pottah.  These  impofities  are 
geooraUy  of  no  consequeaoe  in  the  prooesses  in  whidi  chromic  acid  is  allied  in  the 
arts,  although  they  render  them  quite  unfit  for  use  in  the  laboratoiy. 

Mr.  a  Watts's  plan  is  to  treat  chromate  of  haryta  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  laxge  prepondenmoe.  The  principle  on  which  this 
method  is  based  is,  tiiat  nitrate  of  baiyta,  which  results  from  the  decoraposition  of 
the  chromate  of  baiyta  by  nitric  acid,  is  quite  insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  add. 
The  duomic  add  may  be  separated  from  the  nitrate  of  baiyta  by  decantation,  or 
filtration,  liirough  aabestoa.  Care  moat  be  taken  not  to  let  it  oome  into  contact 
with  any  oiganic  matter  or  it  will  be  deoomposed.  The  chromic  add  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  nitric  add  will  be  Tolatilized,  leaTing  pure  chromic 
add.  When  the  quantity  of  diromic  add  prepared  by  this  plan  is  ooosiderahle,  it 
will  be  as  wdl,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  as  much  as  possible,  to  cany  on  the 
OTaporation,  so  that  the  superabundance  of  nitric  add  whidi  has  been  used  may  be 
condensed  and  again  used  for  tlie  same  purpose.  To  ascertain  whether  the  chromic 
add  is  free  from  nitrate  of  baryta  before  it  is  filtered,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  a 
little  oat  and  test  it  with  sidphuric  add ;  previoiia  to  doing  which  it  ahould  be 
dilated  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  distiUed  water,  as  sulphate  of  baryU  ia 
slifl^tfy  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  when,  if  it  contains  any  nitrate  of 
barf  ta,  more  nitric  add  must  be  added.  The  only  precautions  necessary  to  ensure 
the  parity  of  the  chromic  add  prepared  by  this  pLan  are  the  followhig :— To  use  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  add,  and  take  care  that  the  nitric  add  is  snflSdeudy 
concentrated,  and  tiiat  it  is  pore,  otherwise  the  imparities  which  it  contains  will 
remain  with  the  chromic  acid.  Hie  chromate  of  bsiryta  may  be  easiiiy  prepared,  by 
mixing  together  sofaitions  df  the  chloride  of  buium  and  any  of  the  soluble  cfaromates. 
Before  it  ia  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  diromic  add  it  should  be  washed 
aercral  times.  C9iromate  of  lead  may  be  used  instead  of  chromate  of  baryta,  but 
its  employment  has  the  objection,  that  the  chromic  add  thus  obtained  always  oon- 
tains  a  trace  of  lead. 

Dr.  BoUey's  process  for  obtaining  dnomic  acid  is  as  foUowa : — A  boiUng  saturated 
•olution  of  bidm»mate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  daring  eboUition  a  weighed  qaantity 
of  aolpharic  add  added  to  it,  sufficient  to  form  with  the  potash  a  bisulphate.  The 
mixture  is  aUowed  to  cool,  when  it  solidifies  for  tJie  greats  part  to  a  granular  red 
mass,  niis  is  not  chromic  add,  but  sulphate  of  potash,  with  adhering  chromic 
add,  which  likewise  oontaina  some  sulphate  of  potash.  The  mass  is  stiired  with  a 
rod  to  cause  the  granular  part  to  subside,  and  the  liquid  portion  decanted.  The 
inwidnal  mass  is  agitated  with  seTeral  small  quantities  of  cold  wata,  and  what  dis- 
•olves  ia  poured  off.  In  tills  way  there  is  at  last  contained  in  the  dirii  an  orange- 
ooloured  sulphate  of  potash  with  Tery  little  dromic  acid.  Most  of  the  chromic  add 
is  contained  in  the  anited  sdutiooa.  This  process  depends  on  the  circumstance^ 
Chat  biralphate  of  potash,  which  is  yery  sduble  at  a  boiling  temperature  (two  parts 
in  one  of  water),  is  diasolved  with  difficulty  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  that 
cold  water  moatly  removes  from  it  sulphuric  add  with  scarcely  any  potash,  leaving 
behind  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  wlule  the  chromic  add  is  soluble  in  the  cold 
water.  The  concentrated  sdation  of  the  diromic  add  containing  a  little  sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  add,  may  now  be  purtially  evaporated,  and  the  chromic  add 
precipitated  fnm  it  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  without  any  perceptible  traces 
of  the  sulphate  of  potash  being  thrown  down  with  it;  for  this  salt  is  readily  sofaible 
in  mooohydrated  solphuric  acad,  and  still  more  readily  in  add  more  diluted.  The 
diromic  add  is  sepaiuted  from  the  Uqoid  by  draining  on  a  funnd,  the  neck  of  which 
is  loosely  stopped  with  fragments  of  glass,  and  then  dried  on  porous  tiles;  bv  re- 
solution in  water  and  slow  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  m  large 
crystals. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  quantities  of  chromate  of  iron  imported  into  this 
country,  and  the  sonroes  of  supply.  The  Shetland  isles  are  the  prindpal  source 
whence  this  mmeral  is  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  Spedmena  were  shown  at  the 
Sxhibitiim  of  1851  by  Sir  K.  Nicholson,  of  Ftetlan. 


OM  THie  MAMUFACTTTRE  OF  AX^UICIHIUH. 

q0MMtnaB  of  cosmniAnB  of  laoir  xmpostbd  mo  aaxAX  vmsim* 
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1843. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

BumU 

Norwaj 

HoUand  

HanteTown 

Turkey  

U.S.  iljnerica 

Tooa.  cwu  qn.  Ita. 

31  17     0    8 

554     4     0    4 

807  14    3  13 

Ton.  owt.  qn.  Ita. 
306     2     2  17 

2059  15    3  14 

TbM.  owt.  qn.  ItM. 
933     3     2  10 

1749  14    2  10 

TtaM.  «wt.  qn.  fts. 
218     2     0    3 

1070  10     1  13 

TtM  owUqn^IlM. 
863    2    2  24 

935    4     2  19 

Total 

1393  15     3  25 

2365  18     2     3 

2672  18    0  20 

1288  12     1  16  1797    7     1  15 

1848. 

1849. 

1850.                   1851. 

1 

1852. 

Russia 

Ton*,  cwt.  qt».  U». 

348  14     1  25 

4    7     1  SO 

986  19    8     S 

Tons.  ewt.  qn.  In. 

348     8     3  19 
0    7     12 

954    S     2  25 

Tom.  owt.  qn.  Bm. 

80    0    0    0 

532  16     2  14 

0     8     0  20 

0     3     0    0 
1000    8     t  26 

Tom.  owt.  qra.  As, 
180    0     3     0 

498  13     I  18 
685  15     3  19 

Ites.  owt  q^lta. 

77     9     3    0 

Norway 

HoUand 

HanaeTown 

Turkey  

U.S.  America 

145    0    0    0 

1498  18    3    6 
204    3    3  26 

Total 

1340     1     2  19 

1838  19     3  18 

1613  16    2     4  1314  10    0     9 

1925  1ft    2    4 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALUMG^UM. 

BT  K.  B.  tAIVTB-OLAIBB  DBTIXXB. 

I  HATE  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Academy  the  first  specimens  of  ahunininm 
which  I  hare  prepared,  at  the  cost  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  Qhemical  Works  at 
Javel,  by  a  process  which  I  wiU  only  briefly  describe  on  the  present  occasion, 
nserring  for  a  Aiture  communication  a  more  detailed  description  of  it. 

The  disoorery  of  manufacturing  processes  for  the  production  of  the  materida 
used  in  preparing  aluminium — ^namely,  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium — appears 
to  me  to  have  b^n  effected,  with  the  exception  of  those  changes  which  result  firom 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  daily  use  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  chloride  of  aluminium  is  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  react  upon  a 
mixture  of  alumina  and  coal-tar  previously  calcined.  This  operation  is  easUy 
eflfected  in  a  gas  rotort  According  to  my  obseryations,  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
is  complete  upon  a  layer  of  the  mixture  ftom  four  to  eight  inches  in  tliickness,  the 
gas  being  under  these  circumstances  wholly  absorbed.  Hie  condensation  of  the 
diloride  of  aluminium  is  effbcted  in  a  chamber  made  of  glazed  brick-woi^.  As  wifl 
be  seen  fh>m  the  specimen  which  I  lay  before  the  Academy,  it  is  a  oomnact 
substance,  of  considerable  density,  and  composed  of  crystals  of  a  sulphur-yellow 
colour.  This  chloride  is  but  slightly  ferruginous.  It  is  entirdy  purified  in  its 
treatment  for  aluminium,  as  it  is  made  to  pass  in  raponr  over  points  of  iron,  heated 
to  about  750^  Fahr.  The  percbloride  of  iron,  which  is  as  volatUe  as  the  diloride  of 
aluminium,  is  transformed,  in  contact  with  the  iron,  into  the  comparatiTely  fixed 
ptotochloride.  Hie  Tiq^ur  of  chloride  of  aluminium  as  it  passes  oat  of  the 
apparatus  alRirds  colourless  and  transparent  crystals. 

The  sodium  is  now  manufkctured  with  great  ftuiUty  either  in  large  or  small 

Sparatus.  I  hare  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  influence  of  temperature,  of 
B  heating  sur&oes,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  yapour  of  the  sodium 
passes  out  of  the  apparatus ;  and  I  am  convinoed  that  it  is  possible,  by  properly 
regulating  the  heating  surface  and  the  diamettf  of  the  tubes  which  carry  off  the 
iodiom,  to  produce  the  metal  at  a  comparatiyely  low  temperature-^probablT  about 
the  Butting  point  of  silTer.    Eren  now  our  cylinders  are  much  less  heated  Uian  the 
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Teasels  employed  for  the  distillation  of  zinc.  I  am  at  present  endearonring  to 
produce  the  sodinm  by  a  continuous  process.  I  have  entirely  relinquished  the 
distillation  of  the  sodium,  which  is  now  obtained  pure  by  the  first  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  sodinm  on  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  it  is  at 
present  effected  in  metallic  tubes,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  In  this  last  operation  my  results  leave  something  yet  to  be  desired, 
but  I  think  these  difficulties,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  repeated  trials,  will 
not  be  of  long  continuance.  , 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  the  18th  of  June, 
M.  DuMAB,  on  behalf  of  M.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  presented  to  the  Academy 
some  large  and  beautiful  masses  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  of  sodium,  and  of 
metallic  aluminium  in  bars,  manufactured  at  the  works  at  Javel,  during  the 
experiments  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  process  for 
manufacturing  aluminium  on  the  large  scale. 

The  production  of  chloride  of  aluminium  having  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
from  five  to  eight  cwt.,  the  process  may  be  considered  susceptible  of  application  on 
a  manufacturing  scale. 

The  manufacture  of  sodium,  so  completely  changed  by  M.  DevUle,  yields  the 
metal  with  a  regularity  and  facility  quite  surprising. 

As  the  chloride  of  aluminium  and  the  sodium  are  both  pure,  the  aluminiuBX 
which  they  produce  is  so  also. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  production  of  one  kilogramme  (2lb  3oz.  avoir.)  of 
aluminium — that  is  to  say,  ammonia  alum,  the  alumina  derived  from  it,  the 
chlorine,  charcoal,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chalk — are  all  very  cheap  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  their  total  cost  had  been  reduced  to  32  francs,  if  it  was  not 
tiiat  at  the  commencement  of  these  experiments  the  price  of  the  sodium  itself  was 
1000  francs  the  kilogramme,  which  alone  would  raise  the  price  of  the  aluminium  to 
3000  francs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  experiments  at  the  Javel  Works  have  not  only 
proved  the  possibility  of  producing  aluminium  on  a  large  scale,  by  a  truly  manu- 
facturing process,  but  they  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  scientific  man  a 
very  important  reagent — namely,  sodium — at  a  very  low  price. 

In  fact,  this  metsd,  which  rivals  potassium  in  regard  to  the  energy  of  its  action, 
presents  none  of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  the  preparation  of  the 
latter.  The  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  prove 
that  the  extraction  of  sodium  is  as  easy  as  that  of  zinc  ;  that  it  may  be  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  fused  state  without  inflaming  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  may  flow  in  the  liquid 
state  from  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  made.  Its  preparation  is  as  easy  as  that  of 
coal  gas. 

An  agent  such  as  sodium,  placed  at  a  cheap  rate  at  the  disposal  of  science  and 
the  arts,  will  not  be  long,  we  may  be  sure,  before  it  takes  an  important  position. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  experiments  at  the  Javel  Works  present  a  new 
method  for  obtaining  the  metals  which  may  become  available  to  manufacturers. 
Hitherto,  the  metals  practically  used  have  been  those  which  occur  native,  or  those 
which  have  been  reduced  from  their  oxides  by  carbon.  The  extraction  of  aluminium 
on  the  large  scale  opens  a  new  method,  as  it  shows  that  the  metals  may  be  extracted 
from  their  chlorides.  For  some  metals  this  method  is  indispensable— for  others  it 
may  prove  preferable  to  the  old  method.  Some  metals,  hitherto  unknown  to 
industry,  may  be  included  in  its  nuniiber. 

I  may  add  that  Marseilles  appears  to  me  to  be  the  point  in  France  most  eligible 
for  having  this  new  branch  of  industry  carried  out  in  the  manner  it  merits. 

Immense  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  daily  allowed  to  run  to  waste  at 
Marseilles,  which  might  be  turned  to  useful  account,  in  furnishing  chloride  of 
aluminium.  In  no  other  place  is  the  sulphuric  acid  required  for  extracting  alumina 
from  clay  cheaper  than  it  is  there.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  made  there  on  an  immense 
scale  from  common  salt.  Moreover,  workmen  abound  there  who  are  accustomed  to 
such  operations. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  Marseilles  that  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  on  the  large 
scale  seems  naturally  destined  to  be  established  and  to  flourish. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Dumas  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  the  remarkable 
sonorous  property  of  aluminium,  in  which  respect  this  new  metal  cotild  only  be 
compared  to  some  of  the  most  sonorous  bronzes,  such  as  bcdl-metaL  This  property 
has  not  previously  been  found  in  any  metal  in  an  unalloyed  state.— Gm^ptet  Jt^u*, 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  FLAME. 

Dr.  W.  HdjGasd*  has  recently  investigated  some  hitherto  neglected  particulars  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  history  of  flame,  viz.,  the  nature  of  the  g^ases  produced 
trnd  the  changes  which  they  experience  during  their  ascent  in  the  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  flame,  the  author  adopts  the  opinion  of  Benelius, 
that  there  are  four  distinct  parts — 

1.  The  inner  cone. 

2.  The  luminous  envelope. 

3.  The  blue  envelope,  and 

4.  l*he  faintly  luminous  curtain  surrounding  the  entire  flame. 

The  flame  of  a  small  cylindrical  wick  is  best  adapted  for  examination  on  account 
of  its  uniformity.  The  collection  of  the  gases  at  difierent  parts  of  the  flame  was 
attended  with  very  great  difficulties.  When  it  is  attempted  to  conduct  away  the 
gaseous  products  of  the  luminous  envelope,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  immediately 
stopped  up  with  a  sooty  deposit,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtldn  enough  gas  for 
analysis. 

The  collection  of  gas  from  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  presented  less  serious 
practical  difficulties,  and  appeared  likely  to  afibrd  more  elucidation  of  the  processes 
going  on.  The  mode  adopted  by  Porret  for  collecting  this  gas  by  a  tube  inserted 
into  the  flame  from  above  or  at  the  side,  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  the  gas  is  not 
altered  by  passing  through  the  heated  tube.  The  author  therefore  preferred  collecting 
the  gas  from  below,  and  this  was  effected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  represented 
in  full  by  fig.  1,  and  partly  in  section  by  flg.  2. 


//is  a  shallow  cylindrical  tin  vessel,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  high,  with  a  hole  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  where  there  is  soldered  a  tin 
tube  r  r,  of  the  same  height  as  the  outer  vessel.  It  corresponds  to  the  outer  tube  of 
the  Argand  burner,  and  is  furnished  with  four  longitudinal  slits  for  the  supply  of 
combustible  contained  in  /  /. 

t  s  is  a  glass  tube,  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fastened  by  means  of  a  cork  k  k 
within  the  tin  tube,  and  forming  the  iimer  tube  of  the  burner,  upon  which  the  wick 
is  placed.    The  glass  cylinder  g  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  draughts. 

Within  the  tube  it  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  suction  tube  B,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  C;  i>  is  a  tube  for  collecting  the 
gfMj  and  E  an  ordinary  aspiratbr.  In  order  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  atmospheric 
air  between  the  beak  of  the  suction  tube  and  the  inner  tube  of  the  burner,  a  collar 
of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  c,  is  placed  upon  them  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  stufflng-box. 


*  Afmalen  d$r  Chemis  und  Pharmacie,  November,  1854. 
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in  which  the  tube  B  may  be  slid  up  or  down.  The  bulb  s  of  the  suction-tube  serves 
for  the  reception  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rakstanoe  ooodensed  from  the  gas  ;  dia 
a  platinum  wire,  which  by  conducting  heat,  senres  to  prevent  the  suction  tube  ftrom 
b^Bg  stuffed  up  by  oondoased  products. 

The  chkride  of  calcium  tube  and  the  suction*  tube  were  weighed  before  and  after 
each  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  condensed  substance  and  water. 
The  quantity  of  water  diochafged  from  the  ai^irator  was  likewise  measiiied»  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  gas  ascertained. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows  :— After  the  soKd  oombustible  had  been 
melted  in  /  /  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  heated  until  it  retained  a  sufficientlT  liquid  state, 
the  wick  was  lighted,  raised  as  high  as  possible  without  smoking,  and  the  suction- 
tube  introduced  to  the  desired  height  in  the  flame.  Tiie  cock  of  the  aspirator  was 
then  opened,  so  that  about  one  fiter  of  gas  was  drawn  througii  the  apparatus  in  half 
an  hour.  At  this  rate  the  flane  experienced  scarody  any  seaaiUe  dersngemeat  in 
ianoj  although  the  light  was  considerably  reduced. 

The  rate  at  which  the  gas  may  be  drawn  throu|^  the  apparatus,  is  detennined  by 
drcumstaooes.  The  slower  it  is  drawii,  the  more  exactly  it  represents  the  pUoe  at 
which  the  orifice  of  the  suction  tube  is  placed,  but  when  too  slowly  drawn,  the  wick 
becomes  much  incrusted,  the  flame  contracts,  the  upper  edge  of  the  wiek  beoemes 
ignited  and  incinerated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gas  is  drawn  rapidly,  the 
form  of  the  flame  is  aSected,  and  the  gas  obtained  does  not  represent  the  normal 
condition  of  the  flame ;  moreover,  a  large  quantity  of  oondensible  substance  is  drawn 
into  tbe  aspirator. 

In  most  insttanoes,  from  2  to  2.5  liters  of  gas  were  collected,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
perfect  displacement  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  tube  D,  which  was  then  sealed  at 
each  end  a  <f  by  the  blowpipe  flame. 

The  gas  was  generally  collected  at  distances  of  2™".  It  was  however  evident  that 
this  could  not  1^  done  with  any  great  accuracy*  Under  tiie  most  fiivourable  con- 
ditions, the  outline  of  the  flame  varies  constantly  from  5  to  10™°  in  height  More- 
over, it  is  scarcely  possible  in  different  opmtions  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  flame.  Even  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  suffices  to 
afl*ect  the  flame.  The  only  constant  point  firom  which  heights  can  be  measured  with 
any  degr^  of  accuracy,  is  the  edge  of  the  wick.  However,  as  it  was  less  requisite 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  gas  at  any  particular  point  of  the  flame  than 
to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  its  relative  composition,  the  deviation  firom  Absolute 
accuracy  in  these  points  is  less  important. 

The  analysis  of  the  gas  was  conducted  after  the  methods  described  by  Bumen.* 

Although  several  hydrocarbons  C"  H"  were  undoubtedly  present  in  the  gas,  they 
have  been  designated  in  common  by  the  term  elayl,  for  the  sake  of  oonTenienoe. 

A.— GASB8  or  THE  TALLOW  FLAME. 


Height. 

introgoii. 

GarbonioAoid.  Oarbonic  Oiide. 

Elayl. 

ManhGM. 

Hydrogen. 

TED. 

9— 

75.918 

14.463 

5.649 

1.515 

1.154 

1.301 

6"» 

72.282 

10.896 

6.248 

6.041 

2.682 

1.851 

4— 

64.404 

10.243 

.6.676 

18.104 

2.698 

2.875 

2— 

59.012 

10.135 

7.222 

17.125 

3.775 

2.731 

0— 

63.566 

7.182 

4.603 

18.768 

5.204 

0.727 

— s— 

61.720 

11.731 
ZL  OAiBS 

6.269 

15.133 
DOEK 

3.995 

1.152 

9— 

••• 

60.057      1 

23.457 

6.292 

4.792 

5.402 

6— 

••• 

39.310 

22.541 

21.765 

9.676 

6.678 

4— 

.*• 

28.776 

18.755 

36.813 

8.077 

7.579 

2— 

»•• 

24.727 

17.620 

41.780 

9.210 

6.663 

0— 

..• 

19.575 

12.634 

51.512 

14.284 

1.995 

—a— 

»•• 

30.645 

16.377 

39.533 

10.486 

3.009 

'OotfaeOaseB  evolved  from  High  Furoaoes.**— i&jport  cf  SrUi^  A 
Advaiiomentqf8eime$,ldi&. 
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Hfl%ht. 


Nttragm. 


[CarbonioAdd.  GiMrbOBioOzide.     BlayL 


KanhGas. 


H^dvQ^m. 


I.  ALL  THB  QASBS  GOLLBCTED. 


10-» 
8— 

4— 


76.615 
73.962 
7i.J60 
71U)89 
6&576 
64.15S 
64.066 
69.355 
6»^1S 


11.695 

5.165 

11.458 

5JS0 

10.797 

5.810 

10.885 

5.084 

10^56 

6.116 

9.990 

5.855 

10.075 

5.630 

94»98 

5^1 

10J80 

5.697 

i     8.703 

0.851 

5.157 

0^1 

8.130 

1.840 

8.914 

3.084 

10.599 

1.686 

14.393 

3.931 

14.885 

3.619 

14.238 

2.311 

14.392  I 

30)84 

1.971 
3.813 
3.063 
3.494 
3.567 
3.779 
3^33 
3.687 
3.336 


n.  GAUB8  WITHOUT  HITBOOSV. 

10^ 

... 

50.014 

33.094 

15.834 

3.638 

8.430 

8— 

... 

44.003 

33.006 

19.805 

3.383 

10.805 

r.6- 

... 

87.700 

18.541 

38.386 

4.678 

ia695 

^6- 

... 

35.747 

17.587 

3a833 

7.307 

8.636 

a.6— 

•.• 

83.374 

19.463 

33.739 

5.365 

au9 

4mm 

... 

27.868 

16.382 

39.873 

8.175 

7.753 

2— 

... 

28.038 

15.640 

41.438 

7.389 

7.605 

0— 

... 

38.858 

15.647 

41.069 

6.671 

7.755 

—3— 

... 

39.685 

15.656 

39.375 

8.478 

6.966 

TABUB  OF  OONBBmED  lUBSTAMCEfl,  FROM  ONE  LTTES  OF  GAS. 


HMght. 
10— 

y.6- 

/5.6— 

a.6— 
4— 
3— 
0— 


0.134  gmi. . 

ai5i  •*  . 

0.169  *«  , 

0.188  "  . 

0.168  *"  . 

0.316  •*  . 

0.484  *^  . 

1.003  **  . 

1.567  **  . 


0.115 

0.109 

0.130 
0.377 
a704 
1.493 


This  inYestigation  has  shown  that  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  flame  are  neither  so  simple  nor  altogether  of  the  kind  thej  were  hitherto 
81^)pQ•ed  to  he. 

The  chemical^  processes  which  coigoinily  contribate  to  the  production  of  flame, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  complicated.  Within  the  flame  oxidation  and  reduction  go 
on,  together  with  dry  distillation.  The  product  of  distiUstion  mixed  with  the 
oxygen  continually  supplied  from  the  tat,  experiences  a  series  of  changes  in  tern- 
peratoie,  and  corresponding  chemical  changes.  This  mixture  will  contain  as 
oxidising  substances,  carbonic  acid,  water  yaponr,  and  fkee  oxygen ;  as  reducing 
•ubstanoes,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  carbnretted  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

By  the  mutual  reaction  of  these  substances,  products  must  be  formed  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  law  of  afllni^  coeflldents.  Consequently  there  is  less  reason  toanttdpate 
foda  an  unifocmity  in  the  chemical  character  of  the  luminous  flame  as  obtains 
snder  the  fkr  more  simple  conditions  of  gas  burning  at  the  mouth  of  iron  flimaces. 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  a  flame  as  oflering  some  resistance  to  the  outer 
current  of  air,  and  it  is  always  stated  that  the  inner  cone  consists  merely  of  com- 
bpstiUe  Vapour  and  gas,  the  outer  portion  of  which  alone  comes  into  contact  with 
air  and  bums ;  but  the  author  finds  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  even  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  flame,  is  remarkablly  laige,  and  infers  hence  that,  under  the  Influence 
of  the  sucking  action  of  the  ascending  column  of  heated  gas,  air  penetrates  in  all 
dliectiODS.    Generallyspeaking^  the  influx  of  air  ihxn  below  is  obsUuctedmeehani- 
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cally  by  the  wick  or  oil  vesselt  so  that  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  flame  becomes  nearly  horizontaL 

This  is  very  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  flame  of  wax  in  the  lamp 
used  for  these  experiments,  as  shown  by  the  section  flg.  3.  The  layer 
of  gas  rising  from  the  cylindrical  wick  is  as  it  were  blown  inwards 
all  round  in  the  direction  of  the  slightly  conical  line  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  cone,  and  from  this  point  the  flame  resembles  that  of  a  solid 
wick,  except  that  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  an  excess 
of  combustible  with  so  large  a  wick  is  obviated. 

The  tables  show  that  there  is  a  point  in  the  inner  cone  from  which 
upwards  the  amount  of  nitrogen  increases,  then  decreases  at  least 
in  percentage,  and  again  increases  steadily  to  the  apex  of  the  flame. 
This  remarkable  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the 
great  upward  deflection  of  the  current  of  air  in  that  part  of  the 
curtain  which  by  its  greater  distance  from  the  wick  acquires  a  higher 
temperature.  A  second  and  undoubtedly  preponderating  cause  of 
this  circumstance,  consists  in  the  sudden  decomposition  of  condensible 
substance  in  the  zone  between  0  and  2"*"»,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  temperature,  so  that  by  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  permanent  gas  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  reduced, 
notwithstanding  the  influx  of  this  gas  from  without  The  decided  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  condensible  substance  in  this  zone  is  distinctly  indicative  of  such  a 
formation  of  gas,  which  becomes  further  apparent  from  the  distension  of  the  flame 
at  this  point. 

In  the  gas  collected  below  the  level  of  the  wick  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  less,  and  even  tiiat  may  originate  from  the  abstraction  of 
a  portion  of  gas  from  a  higher  part  of  the  flame  more  exposed  to  the 
access  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Probably  the  gas  at  this  point  is 
quite  free  from  nitrogen. 

The  section  of  the  wax  flame,  flg.  4,  as  it  appears  when  the  gas  is 
withdrawn  very  rapidly,  shows  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  inner 
cone  under  this  influence.  The  same  effect  would  obtain  more  or  less 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  flame,  and  the  gas  collected  represent  a 
point  somewhat  above  the  orifice  of  the  suction  tube. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  presents  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
that  of  nitrogen,  and  this  is  likewise  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
carbonic  oxide.  This  might  be  anticipated,  since  nitrogen  is  associated  with  the 
oxygen  which  contributes  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  Nevertheless,  the 
mutual  reaction  which  roust  take  place  between  the  carbonic  acid,  free  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  water  and  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
substance  burnt,  must  produce  such  differences  that  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
carbonic  add  and  nitrogen  cannot  have  deflnite  limits. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  striking  or  uniform  change  in  the  amounts  of 
marsh  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  within  the  region  where  the  formation  of  gas  is  greatest. 
In  the  case  of  tallow,  while  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  decrease,  elayl 
and  marsh  gas  appear  to  increase.  In  the  case  of  wax,  however,  no  such  relation  is 
presented,  and  direct  experimental  results  (yfid)  were  too  discrepant  to  justify  the 
search  for  any  constant  proportion. 

The  most  obvious  relation  exists  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  elayl ;  their  amounts 
appear  to  be  inversely  proportionate.  TTiis  relation  is  more  distinctly  perceptible  at 
the  lower  parts  of  the  flame ;  higher  up,  the  diflSculty  of  collecting  the  gas  in  a  normal 
condition,  and  without  mixture  ftx)m  without,  is  greater. 

Since  elayl  gas  by  combustion  yields  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  twice 
its  volume  of  water  vapour,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  would  in  this  case  increase 
twice  as  much  as  the  elayl  decreased,  and  it  would  appear  that  one-half  of  its 
carbon  is  liberated,  as  in  the  decomposition  by  heat.  This  circumstance  likewise 
indicates  that  greater  part  if  not  all  the  hydrocarbon  O  H"  is  elayl  O  H^ 

The  deviations  presented  by  the  numerical  values  from  the  above-mentioned 
lektlons  are  not  so  slight  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight.  The  total  amounts  of 
carbonic  acid  and  of  elayl,  which  should  always  be  the  same,  vary  in  the  case  of  wax 
between  63.8  and  69.4  ;  in  the  case  of  tallow,  between  61.1  and  71.1.  But  these 
iiregnlarities  are  compensated  for  in  a  remarkable  manner  when  the  carbonic  oxide 
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is  taken  into  aocoant  If  this  is  a  prodnct  of  oxidation  from  without^  it  may  in  fiiet 
be  regarded  as  equiralent  to  carbonic  acid,  into  which  it  would  be  conyerted  by  com- 
bination with  more  oxygen,  and  without  change  of  volume.  Qenerally  speaking,  the 
carbonic  oxide  amounts  to  somewhat  more  thui  one-half  the  carbonic  add,  although 
with  such  raiiations,  that  a  constant  or  regular  increased  dinunution  cannot  be 
recognised. 
The  total  amounts  of  these  three  substances  are  as  follows  :— 

— 5«"         o—  f—  4P-  ei—  8«         Mean         10»» 

Wax 84.556      85.575     85.106      84.072     83.167      85.813     84.381      87.98S 

Tallow 86.554      83.721      84.127      84.344     83.646         —        84.498     89.806 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  to  a  height  of  7  or  8™"  this  total  amount  varies 
within  narrow  limits,  which  although  too  wide  for  errors  of  observation,  do  not 
invalidate  the  above  inferences,  and  moreover  that  at  a  greater  height  in  a  flame, 
this  total  amount  increases,  owing  to  a  preponderance  of  oxidation  products.  It  is 
probable  that  here  other  processes  are  determined  by  the  higher  temperature,  and 
likewise  that  the  deviation  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  flame 
while  the  gas  is  collected.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  elayl  gas  is 
continually  being  formed,  the  oxides  of  carbon  could  not  maintain  a  constant  pro- 
portion to  it,  except  by  reason  of  the  previously-mentioned  source  of  them,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  that  in  these  two  circumstances  there  is  a  mutual  com- 
pensation. 

A  very  necessary  point  for  the  complete  insight  into  the  formation  of  flame  would 
be  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the  gas,  but  there  are  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  its  determination.  In  the  case  of  substances  destitute  of  oxygen,  the 
amount  of  water  may  be  easily  calculated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  oxygen 
derived  from  tiie  atmosphere  is  altogether  consumed  in  the  formation  of  water  and 
oxides  of  carbon,  and  in  most  instances  this  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
But  for  substances  containing  oxygen  like  tallow  and  wax,  this  method  is  inappli- 
cable, since  the  decomposition  passes  through  a  series  of  intermediate  stages,  and 
substances  wiUi  varying  amounts  of  oxygen  are  produced. 

The  author  has,  however,  attempted  to  obtain  some  data  for  the  estimation  of  the 
water  from  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  in  the  oxides  of  carbon  and  that 
corresponding  to  the  nitrogen : — 
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Oijgen  available  for 
formation  of  water 

In  the  case  of  tallow,  there  appear  to  be  very  remarkable  irregular  transitions  in 
the  amount  of  oxygen  avulable  for  the  formation  of  water,  while  in  the  case  of  wax 
there  is  a  toTerably  reguhir  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  blue  zone  at  the  base  of  a  flame,  the  author  confirms 
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HftttDet'i  opiBiimt  thflt  U  oodirirtfl  of  cvlwnic  oxide  aad  4  Uttfe 

fofined  by  the  lint  and  weakest  aetion  of  heat,  and  Is  identieal  wi^  the  blue  cone 

of  the  ozklixlng  Mowpipe  Hame. 

He  ooatiden  Aai  the  lamiooai^  of  flame  depends  vtptm  other  coBditkMM  tfaaa  thft 
chemical  nature  of  the  honing  gas.  With  regHrd  to  the  leasona  asstgned  1^  Davy 
for  the  rednction  of  luminosity  of  a  flame,  the  author  remarks  that  there  is  a  greafe 
diff'erenoe  between  the  influence  of  a  reduction  of  temperature  and  dilution  of  the 
gas,  which  bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  by  another  less  luminiferous,  or  quite 
inconibustiUe.  A  gas  which  horns  in  air,  with  sepaiatioa  of  carbon,  will  have 
carbon  separated,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  The 
diflbrence  will  consist  in  the  degree  to  which  «e  liberated  carbon  is  heated  in  the 
flame.  A  flanfe  cooled  externally  becomes  smaller  and  less  luminous,  in  so  far  as  a 
portion  of  the*  carbon  escapes  unbumt,  owing  to  the  compairatiTely  lower  tem- 
perature. Bat  the  other  and  principal  cause  of  the  diminution  of  luminosity 
consists  in  the  fiict  that  the  elimination  of  carbon  is  altogether  hindered,  and  this  is 
the  case  whenerer  oxygen  has  access  in  sufficient  amount  for  the  direct  oxidation  of 
both  hydro|^  and  carbon. 

These  considerations  render  it  unnecessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  chemical 
difference  between  the  gas  of  the  inner  cone  and  that  burning  in  the  luminous 
envelope.  The  reason  why  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  has  only  the  pale  bhie  light 
of  the  blowpipe  flame,  is,  that  oxygen  has  access  in  large  proportion,  and  undiluted 
by  heat,  so  that  there  is  no  separation  of  carbon.  The  reason  why  the  bine 
envelope  extends  upwsrds  only  to  a  certain  height  is  obviously  that  at  the  pcint 
where  the  flame  begins  to  assume  a  conical  form,  the  more  ascending  current  of  air 
no  longer  impinges  upon  the  flame  at  a  right  angle,  but  glides  along  its  sur&ce. 
Moreover,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  the  highly  heated  carbonic  oxide  bums 
not  with  a  blue,  but  a  scarcely  peroeptible  yellowish-red  flame. 

The  inner  cone  is  a  far  more  important  part  of  the  flame  than  the  blue  envelope. 
In  it  the  distillation  products  ascending  from  the  wick  are  converted  into  gas,  and 
the  lumhious  envelope  supplied  with  combustible.  It  also  contains,  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  oxidation  products  of  the  burning  envelope,  which  is  traversed  l^ 
the  surroun&ig  air  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  mutoal  rehition  between  the 
gases  produced  by  dry  distillation  is  altered  by  those  introduced  in  this  manner,  and 
the  composition  of  the  gas  will  vaty  at  different  points  of  the  cone. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  author  show  that  the  chemical  changes  ki  the  interior 
of  the  cone  do  not  vary  in  kind,  but  only  in  extent. 

In  the  luminous  envelope  surrounding  the  inner  cone  on  all  sides  the  chemical 
changes  must  be  quite  diflftrait.  The  outer  part  of  this  envelope  must  contain  free 
oxygen,  since  the  inner  side  receives  oxygen  for  its  combustion  only  from  the 
exterior  air,  which  must  consequently  penetrate  for  some  distance  thioQgh  the  U^er 
of  burning  gas. 

The  combustion  of  carbon  at  the  expense  of  water  vapour  and  carbonic  acid 
cannot  weQ  be  supposed  to  take  place  here,  because  such  combustion  is  not 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

As  ttie  free  oxygen  of  air  must  duilng  the  oombustioii  pass  sone  distance  before 
reaching  the  inner  cone  in  the  form  of  oxide  of  carbon  and  water  vapour,  its 
quantity  must  diminish  as  it  approaches  this  part  of  the  flame,  and  the  brilliance  of 
the  flame  must  suffer  a  proportionate  diminution.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  luminous  envelope  is  darker  than  the  remainder,  a 
circumstance  whidi  has  induced  some  observers  to  regard  this  as  a  distinct  part  of 
the  flame. 

The  ibnn  of  the  luminous  envelope  may  likewise  be  aooonnted  for  in  conformity 
with  these  conditions.  Bach  successively  higher  part  of  the  flame  receives  the 
combustion  products  formed  lower  down,  and  in  consequence  of  the  continuous 
consumption  of  distillation  products  fiY>m  the  inner  cone,  the  flame  becomes  towards 
the  apex  less  and  less  rich  in  combustible  gases.  Consequently  air  may  penetrate 
the  upper  part  of  the  flame  to  a  greater  distance  without  being  wholly  deprived  of 
free  oxygen,  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  burning  gas  will  increase  towards  the 
apex  of  the  flame.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  luminous  envelope  appears  below 
as  a  hollow  cone,  and  above  a  solid  cone. 
A  reference  to  the  analysis  will  remove  all  doubt  that  the  eHrahiation  of  carbon 
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l^  the  decompoiitfoii  of  eUyl*  upon  which  the  brigiiloeM  of  the  flame  depmda^ 
takes  place  ahnost  exdnsively  in  the  laminoiu  envelope.  As  elayl  by  separa&m  of 
carbon  wonld  be  ooBTerted  into  hydrosen  or  marah  gas»  a  dhamatioa  of  the  farmer 
gas  would  be  aceompanied  by  a  pioportioiiato  increase  of  the  two  latter.  But  thia 
lelatioB  is  nol  frand  te  obtaia,  snd  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  with  great 
probability  that  So  the  conibastkm  of  elayl  the  hydrogen  ia  oxidised  before  the 
carbon— as  is  tibe  case  with  almost  all  other  hydrogen  compounds. 

The  reducing  part  of  the  flame  is  situated  at  tlie  point  of  contact  between  the 
inner  cone  and  the  luminous  euTelope,  and  the  reducing  influence  will  decrease 
towardi  the  outer  side  of  the  luminous  envelope,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of 
o^raen  for  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  increases. 

Tbeee 


conditioBS  likewise  obtain  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  where  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  seat  of  greatest  redudlDg  action  to  that  of  decided  oxidation  ; 
and  hence  difllenltty  reducible  snbstaaees  must  be  placed  much  nearer  to  the  inner 
cone,  in  order  to  effect  a  perfect  abstraction  9i  thefar  oxygen  than  is  necessary  for 
those  which  are  more  readily  reduced. 

The  curtain  is  stated  by  the  author  to  enrelope  the  entire  flame,  and  not,  as  some 
assert,  only  the  lower  portion.  This  may  be  obserred  best  by  placing  a  Uttle  of 
some  soda  salt  or  phosphoric  acid  on  the  wick  when  the  curtain  appears  Tory  clearly 
defined.  At  the  apex  it  is  somewhat  thicker  than  at  the  sides,  and  it  is  also 
attenuated  at  the  bases  of  the  flame.  With  regard  to  chemical  relation  of  this  part 
of  the  flame  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  It  consists  of  ignited  atmospheric  air 
mixed  with  the  flnal  products  of  combustion. 

The  striking  difierences  of  temperature  at  diflbrent  parts  of  the  flame  hare  long 
been  observed.  In  the  inner  cone  the  temperature  is  comparatiTely  Tezy  low.  It  is 
highest  in  the  onrtain,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most,  at  the  apex,  and  according 
to  Btfzelius,  at  a  point  about  mid-height  of  the  flame.  Beoquerel  first  attempted 
to  estimate  more  accurately  the  temperature  at  different  piucts  of  the  flame  by 
means  of  a  thermoelectric  combination.  He  found  the  tempefhiture  in  the  spirit- 
lamp  flame  jb  greatest  (8463^  F.)  in  the  curtain  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  envelope, 
or  rather  below  the  point  indicated  by  Berzelins.  In  the  luminous  part  of  the  flame 
he  found  the  tempmture  1976°  F.,  and  in  the  inner  cone  1436°  F.  This  latter 
temperature  ii  undoubtedly  givea  too  high,  because  the  wires  are  heated  by  the 
outer  nut  of  the  flame. 

WittL  regard  to  the  light  given  by  equal  wax  and  tallow  flames,  which  according 
to  Peclet  are  as  IS.6  : 7.5,  the  wax  flame  being  whiter,  more  slender,  and  less 
bulrag  at  a  certain  part  than  that  of  tallow,  which  bums  dingily  and  smokes 
reao^y,  the  author  remarks  that  this  distinction  lies  not  onlv  in  the  elementary 
compoidtion,  but  more  espedaUy  in  the  unequal  supply  and  decomposition  of  the 
combustible  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  access  of  OKygen  from  without.  The  requi- 
site proportion  of  oxygen  is  dii&rent  for  each  flame;  when  the  access  of  oxygen  is 
scanty,  carbon  of  oourae  separates  from  every  flame  containing  that  substance,  while 
with  an  excess  of  oxysen  toe  flame  of  the  most  carbonaceous  substances  becomes 
conyerted  into  a  blue  mowpipe-flame.  Hie  analysis  of  the  gases  distinctly  indicates 
the  difference  of  elamentaiy  composition.  The  great  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lower  parts,  and  its  rapid  increase  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  taUowJlame,  at  once  call 
to  mind  the  circumstauoe,  that  the  original  amount  of  oxygen  contained  Jn  this  com- 
bustible material  is  nearly  twice  as  lane  as  in  wax.  But  nearly  the  same  relation 
occurs  with  stearic  add,  the  flame  (tf  which  scarcely  yields  to  that  of  wax  in 
strength.  The  cause  of  the  difi'erenoe  therefore  lies  in  the  amount  of  oleic  add  in 
the  tiulow,  and  in  regard  to  this  two  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz., 
the  excessive  supply  of  melted  combustible  matter  on  account  of  the  low  melting- 
point,  and  its  more  ready  decomposition.  The  author  found  that  the  formation  of 
davl  gas  continues  rnuoa  higher  in  the  wax  flame  than  in  tallow,  and  tliat  in  the 
tallow  flame  the  decomposition  of  the  elayl  commences  at  a  much  lower  point  in  the 
flame,  above  which  the  quantity  of  elayl  diminishes  rapidly,  and  to  judge  from  the 
large  quantity  of  carburetted  hvdrogen,  more  so  than  with  wax,  by  mere  decompo- 
sition by  heat,  and  without  simultaneous  oxidation.  The  author  expresses  his  inability 
to  assign  any  reason  for  Uie  greater  weakness  in  the  light  of  the  tallow  flame.  He 
points  out  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  taUow  gas  containing  19  per  cent,  of 
elavl,  which  ftftWNrdipg  to  general  opinion  should  be  more  valuable  as  a  source  of 
light  than  the  wax  gas,  containing  only  15  per  cent,  in  reality  produces,  under  dr- 
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camstances  apparently  differing  f&cy  allgfatiy,  a  much  inferior 
laminons  effect.  * 

With  other  combustible  materials  the  flame  is  Tariouslj  modifled. 
The  luminous  part  is  frequently  wanting,  the  curtain  more  rarely  ; 
the  blue  zone,  where  the  undiluted  combustible  gas  is  in  contact  with 
fully  oxygenated  air  at  a  low  temperature,  is  almost  always  present. 

Thus  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  has  a  distinct  dark  cone ;  the 
envelope  is  dark  blue;  the  curtain  is  yellowish-red,  and  not  distinctly 
separated  from  the  atmosphere . 

The  flame  of  sidpktir  has  a  blue  euTelope  and  the  curtain  is  reddish* 
violet. 

In  the  ak(M-flame  (fig.  5)  the  four  parts  exist.  The  inner  cone  is 
very  large,  in  consequence  of  the  volatiUty  of  the  combustible  material; 
the  luminous  sheet,  from  the  very  small  separation  of  carbon,  forms 
a  very  thin  conical  coat ;  and  the  curtain  appears  very  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slight  luminosity  of  the  flame. 


ON  HYDRAULIC  LIME,  ARTIFICIAL  STONES,   AND  SOME  NEW 
APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOLUBLE  ALKALINE  SILICATES. 

BT  M.  V.  KUHLMANN. 

In  1840 1  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls  of  a 
new  building,  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  nitrification,  but  which  was  eanly 
proved  to  consist  principally  of  carbonate  of  soda.  At  the  same  time  I  found  that 
the  lime  used  for  this  building  was  very  liable  to  produce  such  efflorescences.  A 
more  extended  investigation  proved  that  all  lime-stones,  and  especially  hydraulic 
limes  and  natural  cements,  contain  notable  quantities  of  potash  and  soda. 

Theory  of  Hydratdic  Limes, — ^In  a  communication,  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  Academy  in  May,  1841, 1  endeavoured  to  explain  the  parts  which 
potash  or  soda  play  in  cement  stones.  I  stated  that  those  alkalies  serve  to  bring 
the  silica  to  the  lime,  forming  silicates  which,  in  contact  with  water,  pass  into  a 
state  of  hydration  similar  to  that  of  gypsum.  Since  then  I  have  communicated  to 
the  Academy  numerous  facts  in  support  of  this  theory,  such  as  the  immediate 
transformation  of  fat  lime  into  hydraulic  lime,  by  simple  contact  with  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash.  If,  after  the  burning  of  the  lime-stone,  potash  be  in  contact  with 
silica,  the  silicate  which  is  formed  must  necessarily  react ;  but  this  cannot  occur 
until  the  lime  is  brought  in  contact  with  water. 

I  have  greatly  extended  my  experiments  on  this  point,  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  with  f^t  lime  and  an  alkalme  silicate,  both  in  ftie  powder,  and  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  10  or  12  of  the  silicates  and  100  of  the  lime,  a  lime  can  be  obtuned 
which  presents  all  the  characters  of  hydraulic  lime.  If  the  ingredients  were  not 
finely  powdered,  the  reaction  would  be  incomplete,  and  after  tl^  solidification,  a 
disintegration  of  the  mass  would  take  place. 

If,  from  my  former  results,  it  appeared  possible  to  convert  a  mortar  made  of  fat 
lime  into  hydraulic  cement,  by  adding  to  it  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  in  mv 
more  recent  experiments  I  have  discovered  a  means  of  immediately  producing,  with 
a  vitreous  silicate  and  lime,  hydraulic  cements  of  any  required  strength.  This 
affords  the  means  of  constructing,  at  a  moderate  expense,  buildings  to  resist  the 
action  of  water,  where  none  but  fat  limes  are  found.  Powdered  silicate  of  potash 
becomes,  therefore,  an  agent  for  imparting  the  hydraulic  property,  the  vfJue  of 
which  must  be  determined  by  further  experience. 

Siiieatization :  Artificial  5tone«.— Looking  at  the  great  affinity  of  lime  for  silica 
dissolved  by  means  of  potash,  I  was  naturally  led  to  examine  the  action  of  alkaline 
sUicates  on  calcareous  stones.  I  was  still  more  fortunate  here,  for  the  alkaline 
silicates  immediately  became  objects  for  a  great  number  of  applications  of  great 
utility.  We  read  as  follows,  on  this  subject,  in  the  Compie  Rendu  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy : — 

**  By  mixing  powdered  chalk  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  a  cement  is 
obtained,  whi(£  hardens  slowly  in  the  lur,  becoming  sufficiently  hud  to  be  applicable, 
under  certain  circumstances,  for  the  restoration  of  public  monuments,  the  manu- 
facture of  moulded  otgects,  &c. 
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**  Chalk,  whether  in  an  artificial  paste,  or  in  its  natural  state,  if  planged  into  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  absorbs,  even  in  the  cold,  a  quantity  of  silica,  which 
may  be  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  by  exposing  the  stone  alternately,  and  for 
many  times,  to  the  action  of  the  solution  and  of  air.  The  chalk  assumes  a  smooth 
appearance,  a  compact  grain,  and  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish  colour,  according  as  it 
ia  more  or  less  impregnated  with  iron.  Stones  thus  prepared  are  susceptible  of 
receiving  a  high  polish.  The  hardness,  which  is  at  first  but  superficial,  penetrates 
by  degrees  into  the  centre,  even  when  the  stones  are  of  considerable  ihickness. 
They  appear  susceptible  of  undoubted  utility  in  the  formation  of  works  of  sculpture 
and  yarious  ornaments,  even  those  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship ;  for  when 
the  silicatization  has  been  efllK^d  on  well-dried  chalk,  which  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  the  best  results,  the  surface  remuns  unaltered.  Some  attempts  made 
to  apply  these  stones  for  lithography  seem  to  promise  complete  success. 

*'  This  method  of  converting  soft  limestone  into  siliceous  limestone  may  become  of 
great  value  in  the  art  of  building.  Ornaments  unaffected  by  damp  and  of  great 
hardness  may  thus  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  and  in  many  cases,  a  pliuter  made  with 
a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  will  preserve  from  subsequent  decay  ancient  monu- 
ments formed  of  soft  limestone.  This  plaster  may  become  of  general  application  in 
those  countries  where,  as  in  Champagne,  chalk  forms  almost  the  only  building 
material." 

All  these  improvements  in  the  art  of  constructing  and  ornamenting  our  buildings 
so  completely  described  in  1841,  have  already  been  largely  introduced  in  practice, 
and  before  long  our  grreat  monuments  will  find  in  the  process  of  silicatization  the 
conditions  essential  to  their  durability. 

There  is  one  importlint  point  which  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  namely,  how  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  hardening  of  artificial  or  natural  siliceous  lime- 
stones. I  have  proved  experimentally  that  a  portion  of  the  silica  of  the  silicate  is 
separated  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  but  that  those  parts  of  the 
silicate  which  come  into  contact  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  pass 
into  the  state  of  silicate  of  lime. 

In  my  paper  which  I  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1841, 1  mentioned  the  diflerent 
applications  which  may  be  made  of  the  process  of  injecting  mineral  substances  into 
porous  bodies,  whether  they  be  organic  or  inorganic.  Considering  these  applications 
of  the  art  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  building,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  number  of  them,  and  I  have  laid  before  the  Academy  a  new  series  oi 
observations. 

I  have  gi?en  the  name  of  SilicatizalUm  to  this  remarkable  transformation  of  sofc 
and  porous  chalks  into  siliceous  and  compact  limestones.  As  the  application  of  this 
process  to  sculptures  and  other  works  gives  rise  to  a  colouration  sometimes  so 
marked  as  to  render  the  joints  and  veins  more  distinct,  I  was  obliged  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience. 

There  are  two  general  results  to  be  provided  against.  The  chalk  walls  are  too 
white,  while  some  sorts  of  ferruginous  limestones  have  too  sombre  a  shade.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  I  effect  the  silicatization  of  limestones  which  are  too  white,  with  a 
double  silicate  of  potash  and  manganese.  This  is  a  vitreous  matter  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which,  when  employed  for  silicatization,  causes 
the  deposition  in  the  artificial  siliceous  paste  of  a  little  oxide  of  manganese.  Oxide 
of  cobalt  will  also  combine,  but  in  small  proportion,  with  the  silicate  of  potash;  and 
the  silica  precipitated  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  of  a  fine  azure  blue.  This 
silicate  may  be  employed  in  the  working  of  white  marbles. 

When  the  colour  of  the  stones  is  of  too  dark  a  colour,  which  is  most  frequently 
the  case,  I  obtain  excellent  results  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  silicate  small 
quantities  of  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  which,  by  penetrating  the  porous  stone, 
while  it  forms  a  siliceous  layer,  remains  there  fixed,  entering,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  into  chemical  combination. 

With  regard  to  the  joints,  this  may  be  made  with  common  cements,  the  colours  of 
which  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  means  of  some  white  substance ;  but  this  may  be 
still  more  completely  concealed  with  broken  pieces  of  the  stone  itself  mixed  with 
▼Itreons  silicate  of  potash,  tlie  whole  being  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  before 
using  it,  and  then  applied  in  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste. 

Cohnring  Ae  J^ane^ — In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  with  the  view  of  giving  to 
sUicified  stones  such  colours  as  would  cause  them  to  harmonize  with  those  not  sub- 
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minted  to  the  lame  ^rooauy  I WM  led  tovBulnDit  tlie  stOBes  to  a  tnie  proeau 
V^  impiegiiatiDg  them  in  the  fint  iofltanoe  with  oert«in  metallic  mUs,  which  l^ 
preoipitataou  would  prodvoe  the  lequired  ooloiir.  Thus,  by  iii^[HPegiiating  the  etone 
with  mite  of  lead  or  copper,  and  then  ezpoeing  them  to  (rolphnietted  hydrogen  gae 
or  a  solution  of  tulphuiet  of  aromoninm,  I  obtained  at  pleasure  the  difierent  ahadei 
<rf  grcry,  black,  or  brown.  With  the  salts  of  eopfet  and  ierrocyanide  of  potassium, 
I  obtained  a  copper  ooIoib^  ftc.  On  this  oeoasion  I  obseryed  a  fact,  whidi,  in  a 
theoaretica],  aa  well  as  praotloal  point  of  view,  is  not  without  intevest.  I  have  found 
that  porous  limestones,  and  oil  •  other  bodies  cf  similar  oomposition,  -when  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  a  metallic  sulphate,  Iftie  base  of  whidi  is  insehiUe  in  water,  gi^f  ise  to 
the  disengagement  of  carbonic  «cid.  and  the  fixing  to  a  .considerable  depth  of  the 
netallic  oxide  in  intimate  combinatien  with  sulphate  of  iime.  When  the  raetalUc 
sulphates  contain  eoloufed  ooides,  we  thus  obtain  yery  heantiful  tints  of  difihrsnt 
eeloura.  Thus,  wilii  sulphate  of  iron  we  get  a  ruslgr  colour,  more  or  less  deep, 
aaeacdiog  to  the  degree  of  consentrntion'Of  .the  solution.  Sulphate  of  copper  givas 
a  ibeautiful  green  colour ;  sulphate  of  mangaaeae,  a  brown  ;  :and  a  mixture  of 
aulidiates  of  iron  .soDid  ookmt,  .a  diecolate.  In  tttd  aame  way  I  ^have  tried  the 
sulphates  of  nickel,  .chrome,  cobalt,  &C.,  and  mixtures  of  their  sulphates.  The 
affinities  which  determine  these  reactions  must  be  Teiy  ^werftd  for  the  metallic 
oxides  of  the  salphates  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that, 
with  some  oxides,' such  as  that  of  copper,  :there  remains  not  in  the  sohition,  after 
boiliqg  it  with  excess  of  chalk,  a  traae  appreciable  by  the  moat  delicate  testa.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  operating  with  mixtures  of  theiNdts  of  co^er  with  those 
of  iron  or  manganese,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  mangSBsae  are  precipitated  befooe  that 
of  copper. 

When  we  operate  with  sulphates  having  ookrarless  bases,  such  as  .sulphates  of 
zinc,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  we  also  obtain  the  precii»tatian  of  the  oaides,  and 
th^  penetration -to  a  certain  depth  into  'the  stone,  aeoompanied  by  .the  disengage- 
ment of  carbomc  acid.    Bii^osphate  of  lime  gives  similar  results. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  useful  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  cokxivad 
stones  by  means  of  sillcatifiBOtion,  especiaHy  when  they  are  used  for  buildings  or 
mosaic  work.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  for  the  production -of  shells,  *oorals|, 
&C.,  the  oolomrs  of  .which  may  be  produced  by  the  same  process,  with  difieccat 
degrees  of  pressure. 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  widi  an  important  obsemttion,  which  is,  that  the 
double  sulphates  which  are  formed  as  the  solution  penetrates  into  the  stone^  enter 
into  combination  with  and  increase  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  so  that  by  the  use  of 
some  sulphates,  such  as  that  of  zinc,  the  process  of  aiUcatizatiaa  becomes  less 
necessary. — Comptea  Bemibu, 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  mSTORT  OF  THE  ALKJlLINS 

SILICATES. 

Mr.  Struokmutn*  has  studied  the  relation  of  alkaline  silicatee  and  of  silin  to 
solvents  with  a  view  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  decomposition  of  rock&nd 
formation  of  soils  ;  likewise  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  silica  is  transferrecflnto 
plants,  whicli,  like  the  gramminitt,  are  rich  in  this  substanoe.  The  results  which  he 
obteined  are  income  respects  opposed  to  those  of  previous  eicperimenters. 

The  alkaline  silicate  employed  was  prepared  by  melting  quartz  sand  with  mixed 
carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  water  solution  of  the  mass  contained  a  large 
excess  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

Carbonic  acid  was  passed  for  several  days  through  a  dilute  solution  of  the  silicate. 
For  a  long  time  no  turbidity  was  produoed  ;  it  then  appem^  suddenly  and  increased 
rapidly  until  the  whole  liquid  was  filled  with  gelatinous  silica.  When  no  further 
separation  appeared  to  take  place  the  silica  was  collected  upon  a  filter.  The  dear 
filtrate  had  no  alkaline  reaction,  and  was  again  treated  with  carbonic  acid  for 
eight  days  continuously,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  silica  e^arated.  It  was 
also  collected  apart  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  had  still  a  slight  alkaline  reaction, 
and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  produced  violent  effervescence,  tmaccompanied  by 
any  separation  of  silica.  Analysis  showed  that  it  retained  in  100  grms.  0.0300  grm., 
or  about  J^  per  cent  of  silica. 

*  ^aaoiM  dar  (AsansfsitfPAaPMSM,  7aDs,  1806. 
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H  jtyfuaw,  therefoie,  in  oppMitlon  to  lh«  Btatemeiit  of  G.  Bisdiof,  that  alkalhie 
silicates  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  that  after  the  cariwmrte  which  may 
be  present  is  eon«<irted  into  bicafbonBte,  the  slMca  is  separated  in  a  gelatinons  form. 
The  small  quantity  of  silioa  found  in  the  residual  liquid  was  most  probably  in  solu- 
tion in  a  free  state. 

In  BiechoTs  experiment  *  the  action  of  carbonic  add  was  maintained  for  only 
twenty-four  hours  :  he  states  that  the  solution  then  contained  much  carbonate,  but 
no  bicarbonate,  and  inferred  that  a  super-silicate  had  been  formed. 

The  opinion  held  by  Bischof  **  that  alkaline  carbonates  'and  sifieates  can  exist 
together  in  solution,  it  being  immaterial  whether  the  water  contains  only  the  smafl 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  derired  from  the  atmosphere  and  vegetahle  mould,  or  the 
larger  quantity  proper  to  acidulous  springs,"  cannot  therefore  be  maintained.  It 
would  be  more  accordant  with  obserration  to  infer  that  the  alkaline  silicates  will  be 
entirely  decomposed  in  water  fully  saturated  with  carbonic  a(»d,  and  that  water 
flowing  from  felspathic  rocks,  and  containing  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  will  lUcewise 
contiun  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  together  with  free  silica  in  solution,  while 
water  Iree  flrom  carbonic  acid,  will  contaui  .alkaline  silicates,  together  with  car- 
bonates. 

Doveri  has  diown,  moreoTer,  that  iflkaline  silicates  are  comifletely  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid,  and  Liebig  remarks  that  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  sets  into  a  jelly 
when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it. 

The  solubility  of  siHca  was  estimated  in  Tarions  liquids  by  mixing  them  with  pure 
gelattnous  silica,  stirring  frequently  during  a  long  period,  and  then  evaporating  to 
dryneaa  a  known  quantity  of  the  dear  filtered  solution.  The  fbQowing  re^ralta 
were  thus  obtained  : — 

1.  Pure  water  dissolres  at  the  ordinary  temperotm^  0.02]«  or  about  j^  per  cent, 
of  BiO,. 

2.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  0.0136,  or  about  i^  per  cent  of 
silica. 

Hence  the  solubility  of  silica  in  pure  water,  and  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic add,  is  as  3  to  3. 

8.  Hydrochloric  add  (1.088  s.  g.)  digested  for  eleven  days  with  hydrated  silica  at 
te  ordinary  temperature,  dissoWes  0.0172,  or  about  ^  per  cent  of  silica. 

The  solubility  in  pure  water  and  in  hydroOhloric  acid  is  therefore  as  5  to  4. 

When  the  hydrochloric  solution  is  evaporated  slowly,  hydrated  silica,  in  tufts  of 
aciculor  crystals,  was  deposited,  a  fkct  alrea^  observed  by  Doven. 

4.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (5  per  cent)  in  water  dissolves  0.02  or  ^  per 
oenrt.  of  silica. 

5.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (1  per  cent)  in  water  dissolves  0.062,  or 
about  -fg  per  cent  of  silica. 

In  this  case,  peiiups,  siticate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  but  the  remarkable  dUTerenoe 
in  the  influence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  npon  tiie  sdubility  of  silica  is  somewliat 
difficult  to  account  for. 

6.  Solution  of  ammonia,  containing  19.2  per  oent.  NEs,  digested  with  hydrated 
silica  in  a  dosed  vessel,  dissolves  0.071,  or  aboirt  f^  per  oent. 

7.  Solution  of  ammonia,  containing  1.6  per  cent  NH«,  dissdves  under  the  same 
conditions  0.0986,  or  about  -^  per  oent.  of  silica. 

Fuchst  has  obtained  for  the  solubility  of  silica  in  water  and  hydrochloric  add 
results  somewhat  diffbrent  from  .the  above,  but  this  diflbrenoe  m^y  be  owing  to  the 
drcumstanoe  that  his  silica  was  prepared  in  a  diiferent  manner  firom  fluoride  of 
sihcmm. 

It  follows  from  the  above  results,  that  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  alkaliBe 
silicates  in  soils,  is  in  great  part  determined  by  carbonic  acid,  and  that  silica  will 
always  be  separated  in  a  free  state  when  carbonic  add  is  present  in  suffidentiy  larga 
proportion.  But  this  silica  can  never  be  very  considerade  in  quantity,  and  will  for 
the  most  part  be  dissolved,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  silica  is  introduced 
into  plants  in  a  ftee  state.  This  opinion  is,  moreover,  supported  by  the  laiso 
amount  of  silica  compared  with  alkalies  in  the  ash  of  cereals  and  grasses.    Thus,  u 
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meadow  hay,  for  instanoe,  Haidlen*  found  60.1  per  cent,  of  silica  and  only  6A  per 
cent,  of  alkaline  salts. 

The  retention  of  ammonia  hy  silica  was  pioved  hy  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
ammonia  in  some  air-dried  silica  obtained  by  precipitation  from  silicate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  washed  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  gave  any  reaction 
with  chloride  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  obtained  was  equivalent  to  3.1 
per  cent,  of  neutral  silicate  of  ammonia  (NH4O,  SiO«). 

The  gelatinous  precipitate  obtained  from  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  washed  until  the  filtrate  gave  no  reaction  with  protonitrate  of 
mercury,  was  found,  when  air^iried,  to  retain  only  half  as  much  ammonia,  or  1.46 
per  cent,  of  silicate. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider 
this  subject  (Friday.  July  13th),  Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  chair, 

Dr.  Hassall  stated  that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  adulteration  prevailed  in  nearly  all  articles,  whether  food,  drink,  or 
druirs.  There  were  few  exceptions.  The  minority  of  these  adulterations  consisted 
of  the  addition  of  articles  of  greatly  inferior  value,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
taste,  pungency,  or  smell.  He  proposed  to  treat  the  subject  under  three  heads  : 
first,  as  regarded  the  extent  of  the  practice  ;  secondly,  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the 
question  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  show  the  importance  of  the  microscope  for  discovering 
the  adulterations,  and  suggesting  such  remedies  as  occurred  to  him.  He  would 
proceed  to  read  to  the  Committee  a  list,  first,  of  the  various  substances  ascertained 
by  himself  to  be  employed  in  adulteration  ;  secondly,  a  list  of  articles  ascertained 
by  others  to  be  so  employed  ;  and  then  a  list  of  other  substances  supposed  to  be 
used,  but  of  which  no  positive  evidence  had  been  obtained.  Among  the  various 
articles  to  be  enumerated  under  the  first  head  was  anatto,  which  was  adulterated 
with  chalk,  wheat  fiour,  rye  fiour,  salt,  soap,  turmeric,  ferruginous  earths,  Venetian 
red,  and  red  lead.  Arrowroot,  both  East  and  West  India,  with  sago,  tapioca,  and 
various  mixtures  and  combinations  of  these.  Anchovies,  by  Dut<^  Frendi,  and 
Sicilian  fish,  coloured  by  bole-Armenian  and  Venetian  red.  Bread,  with  mashed 
potatoes,  alum,  and  various  other  articles.  Coffee,  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  rye, 
and  bad  fiour  and  bones.  Chicory  itself  with  the  same  substances,  with  the 
addition  of  Venetian  red,  umber,  &c.  Curry  powder,  with  ground  rice,  red  lead,  &c. 
Gin,  with  water,  sugar,  cayenne,  &c  Mustard,  with  wheat  fiour,  turmeric,  &c 
Preserves,  with  salts  of  copper  (chiefly  the  acetate),  ground  rice,  &c.  Vinegar, 
with  water  and  sulphuric  acid.    Scammony,  with  wheat  flour,  chalk,  &c. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hassall  as  coming  under  his 
own  observation,  many  of  the  substances  being,  as  he  remarked,  not  only  injurious 
to  health,  but  many  of  them  even  poisonous. 

The  witness  proceeded  to  state,  in  answer  to  various  questions  from  the  Committee, 
that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements.  They  had  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  no  one 
had  questioned  the  statements.  The  investigations  were  made  regularly  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  some  twenty  to  forty  samples  of  the  same  article  were 
subjected  to  examination  before  the  report  was  drawn  up.  The  purchases  were 
made  in  an  impartial  manner,  and  almost  every  shop  in  the  street  was  visited,  the 
traders  being  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
adulteration  extended.  The  next  list  of  articles  of  adulteration  ascertained  by 
others  to  be  used,  was  compiled  from  the  examination  of  different  works  and  papers 
published  on  the  subject.  The  following  are  extracts  :— Bread,  adulterated  with 
sulphate  of  copper ;  flour,  with  mineral  white  or  hydrate  of  lime ;  porter,  with 
oocculus  indicus,  carbonate  of  soda,  wormwood,  ginger,  orange  powder,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphuric  acid,  alnm,  powdered  oyster  shells,  nux  vomica,  &c.  The  other  list 
was  of  articles  stated  by  others  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  but 

•  liebig,  AgricuUur^emie,  203. 
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of  which  no  positiTe  eyidence  had  been  addnoed,  though  it  was  probable  that  many 
of  them  had  been  bo  employed.  Among  them  were  coffee  with  roasted  beans  and 
cofl^  grounds  ;  chicory,  with  ground  rice,  roasted  biscuit,  oak  bark  tan,  horses' 
lirer,  &c. ;  gin,  with  acetate  of  lead ;  mustard,  with  powdered  linseed,  &c, ;  tobacco, 
with  cabbage  leaf,  brown  umber,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  ; 
Tinegar,  with  pyroUgneous,  hydrochloric,  and  other  acids. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  various  experiments 
made  upon  the  samples  purchased,  and  said,  that  in  the  instance  of  coffee,  of  thirty- 
four  samples,  in  thirty-one  chicory  was  present,  roasted  corn  in  twelve.  In  many 
instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  was  very  small.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  investigation  in  the  LaneeU  four  years  ago.  Arrowroot  was  another  article 
greatly  adidterated;  in  some  cases  the  sample  contained  scarcely  a  particle  of  the 
genuine  article.  This  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  health,  as  the  articles  employed 
in  the  adulteration  resembled  in  their  nutritious  properties  the  article  represented. 
From  an  examination  of  forty- three  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper,  more  than 
half  were  adulterated.  Oatmeal  was  often  adulterated  with  barley-meal,  and  this 
had  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  illness  among  the  children  at  the  school  at 
Tooting  some  time  ago.  The  black  teas,  congou  and  souchong,  were  received  into 
this  country  in  a  genuine  state,  but  the  rest  were  adulterated  by  the  Chinese.  The 
green  teas  fh>m  Assam  also  reached  this  country  pure.  The  substances  employed 
here  in  colouring  the  teas  are  much  more  injurious  than  those  employed  by  the 
Chinese.  As  to  the  adulteration  of  green  tea  in  this  country,  many  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  examining  the  leaves  that  come  from  the  tea-pot  to  find  the  whole 
leaves  of  some  British  plants,  but  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  any- 
thing but  genuine  leaves  ;  where  others  were  used  they  were  broken  up  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  gum,  and  formed  into  a  little  mass,  and  when  put  into  water  of 
course  they  dissolved.  He  had  never  found  such  substances  as  sheep's  brains,  &c., 
in  milk  or  in  cream,  although  anatto  is  often  used  to  give  colour  to  it.  In  pickles,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  vinegar  was  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  salts  of  copper  were  employed  to  colour  them.  This  remark  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  green  pickles,  such  as  gherkins,  &c.  Out  of  twenty-one  samples 
of  ginger  two-thirds  were  found  to  be  adulterated ;  and  of  twenty-eight  samples 
of  cayenne  pepper  twenty -four  were  adulterated— bisulphuret  of  mercury  being 
detected  in  one  sample,  and  red  lead  is  often  present.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of 
paralysis  having  been  occasioned  by  taking  snuff,  owing  to  its  adulteration  with 
lead,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  its  presence  in  cayenne  would  produce  the  same  result. 
No  metals  escape  readily  out  of  the  system,  and  this  woiild  be  specially  the  case 
with  red  lead  and  mercury.  The  object  in  adulterating  cayenne  is  to  preserve  its 
<x>Iour. 

With  regard  to  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  out  of  thirty-three  samples 
twenty-seven  were  more  or  less  impregnated,  with  traces  of  copper,  and  it  was 
found  in  some  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  object  is,  to  make  the  fruits  retain 
their  green  appearance  ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and,  since  this  exposure  took 
place,  a  marked  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  shop  windows. 

Snuff  is  adulterated  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  as  much  as  13  per 
cent,  and  various  other  articles  ;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that  the 
anuffs  were  very  much  adulterated,  and  that  it  was  highly  prejudicial  to  health. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Peacock,  the  witness  said  he  had  not  observed 
any  great  difference  in  the  samples  procured  from  wealthy  or  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods. As  to  spirits,  some  contained  only  one-half  as  much  alcohol  as  the  other 
specimens,  and,  therefore,  their  commercial  value  was  reduced  one-half.  The 
adulteration  was  chiefly  water  and  sugar  (this  referred  to  gin),  although  other 
substances  were  found.    The  same  remark  applied  to  rum. 

Anatto  is  a  colouring  substance,  and  is  used  largely  in  dyeing  and  colouring  cheese 
and  milk,  butter  and  cream  ;  it  is  largely  imported,  «nd  is  a  very  expensive  article. 
From  samples  of  it,  chalk  was  present  in  twenty-one,  wheat  flour  in  four,  rye  in 
nine,  salt  in  nineteen,  and  an  oily  substance  (probably  soap)  in  seven. 

In  twenty-three  samples  of  opium,  no  less  than  nineteen  were  adulterated,  chiefly 
with  wheat  flour  and  poppy  capsules,  while  the  active  principle  of  the  opium  was 
only  present  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  Opium  was  one  of  the  most  important 
drugs,  especially  in  cholera  cases  and  delirium  tremens,  and  it  was  essential  in  such 
cases  it  should  be  good.    The  drugs  retailed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  might  be  taken 
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tp  iM  gfiDQine.  fie  had  exmniafld  £aas'  or.  fiff»  aamples^  aad-  had  never  mat  with,  ai^ 
adnlteratedi  avticle. 

iSccBfiiMniy. — Out  of  thictean  samsies  imparted  one*  only  wov  geniUBe^  andr  o£ 
aeroiteen  aamplea  purebaaed  of  ohainiata  one  0D]|y'  iraa  ganuine.. 

'She  witnasa  then  proceeded  again  to»  read  the  Uat  o£  aubatanoea'  em^jed'  ia 
adnlteration.  which  included  sulphate  of  coppeiw  T^rdigris^  Brunsauok  graensi  white 
lead,  sniphaite  of  lime,  and*  maofr  otfaers*  some  tlioDougUy  poiaonoua. 

Ill  anawer  to  a  qaertioU' relative  to  the  water^^uppljis  the  witneaa  atated  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  offer  upon  that  mbject^  hut  was  not  aware  whethen  or  not,  in  oonw'- 
^uence  of  the  prefient  atate  of  the  supply,  the  Government  had  ordered  an  inqyoiry^ 
'Witnesa  tliea  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  advantages  of  employing  the  miciow 
aoope  in  detecting  adnlterations,  observing  thait  without  ita  aid  it  would  in. many 
taaea  be  impoaaihia  to  disoover  them.  Coifee  was-  very  different  from  ohioory  in  its 
atraotuie,  wheat  flour  from  oata,  &c..  lit  waa  by  tl)e  aid  of  the  miciXMcape  he  had 
detected  eleven  different  fluhstanoes  in  a  sample  sent  to  him^  where  the  moBtaooom- 
pliahed  chemiat  would  have  failed-  to  discover  more  than  onoi  Unt^  recently,  itar 
power  waa  almost  unknown^  and  so  recently  aa  lS51,.the  then.Chanoellor  of  the* 
Bacbeqaw  had  been  aUe  to  quote  ia  the  House  of*  Commona  the  (pinion  of  three 
moat  diatingnished  Chemista  employed  to,  report  to  the  Government,  that  neither  by 
ahemiatry  nor  any  other  means  could  chicory  ia  coflfee  be  detected,,  and  nntlL  the 
■ueroacope  waa  employed,,  nomeana  existed*. 

The  witneaa  thea  proceeded  to.  state  the  semediea  he  propoeed  and  the  maaaa;  tQ 
he  employed  ibr  the  suppression  of  adulteration*  First,  that  there  should,  be  a 
eentral  boud,  and.  that  under  this  board  an.  examiner  should  be  appointed  to.  kee^ 
eloae  watch  on  auqieoted  articlea,  to  make  punchaaes,.  and  furwsird  them  to  the 
hoard.  Inspeotovs  should  be  appointed  at  all  export  and  import  towna,  aa  well,  aa 
hrgn  inland  towns.  Treatisea  should  be  published  aad  cinmlated  contuning  plaia 
direotiona^  for  their  guidance^  and,  lastly,  for  the.  more  efibctually.  discovering  any; 
adulterations,  the  public  might  be  invited  to  forward  to  the  board,  under  aeal« 
articlea  au^ected  <^  adulteration.  Lists  of  the  namea  and  addresaea  of  pasona 
whoae  goods  have  been  examined  ^ould  be  published,  whetlier  found  genuine  oc 
not.  The  seller  o£  adulterated  articlea  riiould  be  punished  by  fine,  and  the  adnlta- 
lators  should  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  botii  ia  aggravated  cases. 
Thia  baa  long  been  enforced  in  France.  The  Exiciae  doea  not  at  preaent  take  any 
notice  of  adultecationa  except  where  ti^ey  affect  the  revenue,  and  all  that  ia  necamary 
ia  an-  enlargement  of  the  detective  and  analytical  departmffiit.of  the  Exciae.  Ail 
adnlteration  ia  injurioua  to  tlie  revenue,,  but  there  are  no  precise  data  to  go  upob 
On*  witneaa  atated,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  that,  with  negard 
to  one  article,  beer,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  adulteration  of  malt  was  £l(XM)00« 
Aatotiie  results  to  be  anticipated  from  further  exposure,  the  witnesa  said  ti^ere 
oouldibe  no  doubt  that  adulteration  would  be  diminished  by  it.  He  attributed  the 
extent  of  adulteration  to  the  conduct  of  the  Excise  in  not  exposing  caaes,  and  not 
availing  themselvea  of  the  means  of  detection.  As  to  the  propriety  of  legahaing  the 
sale  of  mixtures,  he  should,  be  unwilling  to  legalize  it  unless  a  strong  case  could  be 
made- out.    It  would  appear  to  give  a  legal  sanctioa  to  adulteration.. 

In*  answer  to  aome  furtlier  questions  by  the  Committee,  the  witnesa  aaid  he  had 
not  tanought  these  mattera  under  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health,  nor  had  he 
heard  them  express  any  opinioni  Sir  B.  Hall,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Medical 
Conned],  stated  it  was  his  intuition  to  deal  with  the  important  question  of  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  druga^  &c.;  but  hitherto  he  had  done  nothing  in  the 
matter,  bis  time,,  probably^  iiaving.been  too  much  occupied. 

The  CHtURMAN  said,  several  members  were  very  anxious  to  put  some  queaUona 
upon  the  various  matters,  and  that  they  must  request  Dr.  Hassall  to  attend  the 'next 
meeiaog  of  the  Committee  on  Wednesday,  at  half  paat  twelve  o'clock. 

It  being  four  o'clock,  tlie  Committee  then  a^ionroed. 

Adjommed  MeeHiig,  Wvdmmdat^  J^y  l&^. 
Pr.  HAaaALL  prodooed  two  samples  of  ptokles,  bottled  fruits^  and  vegetaUes,.  one 
in  the  natural  state  an  \  the  other  artifibially  coloured  with  salts  of  copper.  He-ako 
produced  two>botdes<o;  anchovy  sauce,  one  of  tlie  natural  colour,  nearly  approaching 
white,  and  the  other  of  a  deep  hrick  coUmr,  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  bole  armenaan 
in  the  proportioaof  Ifilbs.  of  the  earth  to  100  gaUcns.    I&  ftarthereshihited  aoma 
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id  owteuwel  magnfcouSMfSoiamy,  tbe  ookMtfs  beiag*  chmaate*of  iMd^  red 
l6ad|  aneaite  of  aogper,  Brunswick  green,  gambouge,  and  oochinea],  the  pntenoa  of 
wliieh«c0iiid'  be  detected  iindependenajF  of  my  aaaaXymM.  Wxkneee  referred- to  a  com^ 
muaiea  dmued'by  Sir  Q^ige  Gmy,  m- 1851,  to  inquire  into  tlie  water-Mipply  of  tbs 
metiDfoU».  ThneChamiBte  were  selected*  to-  report  to  the  oommiHion,  and  those 
gentleineQ  ne^  bemgnueroseopista,  lepoieed:  that  tbe^r  did  not:  dieeoyer  tneea  of 
ovgattic  matter  in*  the  waten.  He  (witness),  howe^r,  had  examined  the  Thames 
w««eF  a6  att^seasoas  of  the*  jeou^  and  he  had  in  all  inatanoes  ft>und  organie  laatter 
pFBsoBlL  Hb  stated'  this  aa*  an  acUitional  paoof  of'  the  Talue  of  the  microscope  in 
such  inrestigationsk  In  answer  to  a  question'  pat  to  him  at  the  last  meetings  by  Mr 
inUiers,  aa  to  whetlMr  any  commissioni  had  been  issued  to  inquire,  mto  the  state  of 
tbe-  wnter-supplyj  he  (Dr.  Ifiwsali)  found  no  oemmisskm  had:  been-  isvued,  bat 
that  it  was  most  probable  one  would  be  ianied  before  long.  Aa  to  the  Nuisances 
Benevai  Act,  he  thought"  it  did  net  eoatain  any  provision'  which  might  be 
made  available  for  the  soppresnon^  of  adultexatioa.  There  was  no*  immediate 
nmedy  for  the  present  state  of  the  water'^supply  of  EondoUf  except- by  stopping 
it  aila^gelher  for  »  time*  The  wator  ij»  improved  by  filtratieni  but  not  ounsdi 
Witaesa  did  noir  think  the  present  inspeatora  of  nuisaaoes-  would  be  able-  te 
dischsH^  the  dutiea  of  inspeoters'  of  adoHeratlon  at^  the  same  time ;  they  might 
be  made  avHoIable^  in>  some  way*  He  bdieyed  that  a  periodical  pabUcatioa  o£  the 
names  of  tradesmen  seUing  adkdterated  articles)  wcald  haire  the  efftet  of  ohcoliing 
the  praetiee.  The  proposed  injector-  need  not  be  a  scientific  man^  althoagh  it 
might  be  desirable  he  should*  be  so.  It  shmdd  be  his  duty  to  send  suspected 
articJes  to  tiie  Board,  and  he-  (Br.  Hassall)  would*  hold  both  the  seller  and<  maau- 
iketurar*  of  the  adulterated  article  responsible^  The  poor  man  is  absolutely 
depeadent:upen  the  seller  of  the  arttde,  aa  he  cannot  change  his  tradesmeB'as  a 
aictter  one  might.  In  1^  ease  of  adtalteratod  opiums  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
UtoartidebaelttO'tAieiniporteiv  The-  l&igeat  quantity  aod  the  best  comes  foom 
ThilSey. 

Ik  anawer  to  several' questfams  as  to  whether  the  genuine  artides' would  not  be 
dealer  tkan  the  adulterated,  Dr.  BTassali' said- he*  thought  there  woidd  not  be  much 
diffirenee^  In-  the  United- States  there  is-  an  inspector  of  imported  articles^  and  if 
they  are  fooad  to beadulterated^  tliey  are  rejected.  In  France-  there  are  somewhat 
sinxiilar  regttla!tion8*in  force;  the  authority  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Govennnant. 
When  an*  inspector  discoTeza  an  adulteration,  it  should  be  his  du^  to  cany  on^tfaa 
pvoseeutioa  so  as  not  to  be  an  expense  to*  any  prirate  person^  Was  aware  there 
were  objections  to  any  Central  Board,  but  thought,  in  tlus  case,  it  was  essential  to 
haae  anne  head: 

Mh  Bi  Waun ovow  said,  he  was  connected  with  Apothecaries'  HaU<  ao  chemical 
dispenser  and  resident  director;  Bka  adulteratieas  brought  to  him  to  examine. 
Wiofr  rpgard  to  te»,  two  samples  were-brought  to  him  in- 1844  by  an  Bzcise  officer) 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  were  genuine.  Bxamined  them'  with,  the 
nDcroRope,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  tea  was-  faoed.  with  a  colouring  mattery 
osBspasad  of  turmeric  and  a  white  material  like  soap'Stone,  and'solphate^of  lime  or 
gypsunL  Mkde  many  inquiriea  to  aseertain  whether  it  was  done  in  tins  country  or 
elsewhere.  One  large  t^  merchant*  asked^  him  if  he  had  seen  ^  unglazed  tea,"  and, 
upon  inquiring  what  tUs  term  meant,  was  told  there  were  two  Mods  of  tea*— one 
gUaedj  end  the  other  un^Uiaed.  Witness  produced  specimens  of  tea  ftom  Assam^ 
all  ungUued  teas.  The  glace  is  often  put  upon  bad'  and  damaged  teas«  Another 
specimen  produced  was  a  tea  imported  under  the  East  &idia  Company^s  old  charter; 
it  ttaa  a  slight  glaze,  which  was  done  by  t^e  Chinese  at  Canton- to  equalise  thatint ; 
it  is  simply  Prussian  blue.  Sulphate  of  lime,  being  an  absorbent,  is  added  to  make 
the  tea  stand  the  sea  royage  better.  In  America,  teas  are  much  more  highly  glazed 
than  here.  Prussian  blue  is  not  iiijnrious,  bemgan  insoluble snbstanoe,  although 
some  of  'the  highly-glazed  teas  might  cause  injury^  some  oonstitutions*  Tke 
specimen  of  >'  Ue  tea  "  produced  ia  made  in  China.  ISie  term  is  a  Chinese  one,  and 
denotes  a  *'fUse"  tea;  There  was  an  immense  quantity  imported,  and  it  was 
endeavoured  to  pass  it  as  a  manuikctured  article,  and  not  tea,  but  the  Castoras 
do  not  permit  it.  Wholesale  houses  know  perfoetiy  well  what  <*  lie  tea  "is.  It 
contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  inorganic  earthy  mattora ;  that  is^  if  100  grains  were 
calcined^  fif^  grains  would  be  obtained  unbumt;  and.the  residue  consists  of  colouring 
matters  and  the  sweepings  of  the  fioor.    Is  net  aware  whether  the  officers-  of  the 
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CitBtoms  could  detect  the  *'  lie  tea "  from  the  others.  ,There  is  no  qnestioii  but  that 
purer  teas  were  imported  before  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  this  was  owing  to 
the  East  India  Company's  inspectors  at  Canton.  The  **  lie  tea  '*  is  comparativelj  a 
modem  invention,  since  the  demand  by  the  merchants  for  a  cheap  tea,  as  the 
Chinese  will  manufacture  any  article  asked  for,  according  to  the  price  paid.  '*  Lie 
tea"  is  easily  detected  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  when  it  dissolves,  leaving 
the  earthy  matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  "glazed  "  teas  are  never  drunk 
in  China,  being  made  only  for  exportation.  A  Chinese  plant  is  also  sometimes  sold 
as  tea,  which  costs  not  more  than  l^cf.  to  2d.  per  pound.  Some  of  the  teas  are 
mixed  with  the  *'lie  tea"  before  leaving  Ciiina,  and  these  will  be  found  to  contain 
eleven  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  earthy  matters,  while  '*  lie  tea  "  itself  contains,  as 
before  stated,  forty-five  or  fifty  per  cent  Bespcctable  houses  would  not  use  such  an 
artide.  The  greatest  adulteration  takes  place  before  the  tea  arrives  here,  although 
there  was  one  case  in  particular  at  Manchester  where  tea-  leaves  and  other  leaves 
were  collected,  and  by  "glazing"  and  other  means  made  to  resemble  new  teas. 

With  regaid  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  it  does  not  often  come  under  the 
notice  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  They  buy  in  the  market  the  best  that  can  be 
procured,  and  although  there  may  be  adulteration  to  a  certain  extent — which  is  the 
case  with  almost  every  article— yet  the  public  may  be  certain  of  obtaining  the 
purest  the  market  offers.  As  to  opium,  none  is  imported  pure.  The  juices  obtained 
from  the  poppy  will  never  dry  beyond  a  certain  consistence  ;  some  leaves  of  other 
plants  are  therefore  added  to  bring  it  into  a  cohesive  state— this  is  adulteration  in 
one  sense.    Everything  bought  at  the  "  Hall"  is  tested. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  opium 
might  not  seriously  affect  the  prescriptions  in  which  it  was  an  ingredient,  the 
witness  said  he  thought  there  could  be  no  danger  of  this,  as  the  average  quality  was 
well  known.  He  further  stated,  that  all  samples  of  drugs  were  examined  by  a 
committee.  Were  obliged  to  grind  their  own  drugs,  in  consequence  of  the  drug 
grinders  adulterating  them  during  the  operation.  Was  not  aware  of  the  composition 
of  the  substance  called  "  powder  of  Post."  The  College  of  Physicians  have  power 
to  examine  and  inspect  all  chemists  and  druggists'  shops,  and  this  power  is 
exercised  once  a  year ;  but  the  examination  is  very  cursory,  and  not  suiBBciently 
accurate  to  be  of  any  benefit.  There  is  an  agreement  between  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Society,  by  which  they  may  examine  their  establishment  at 
any  time,  but  this  power  has*  not  been  exercised.  The  Hall  supplies  the  whole  of 
the  navy,  and  half  the  army,  and  the  East  India  Company.  Believes  Messrs. 
Savory  have  the  other  half. 

With  regard  to  Turkey  rhubarb,  knew  that  one  manufactory  at  Banbury  produced 
twenty  tons  per  annum.  It  is  very  inferior  to  Turkey,  fetdiing  about  4d.  per  lb., 
while  Russian  rhubarb  is  worth  Us.  6d.  Bussian  rhubarb  comes  from  the  Tartar 
districts,  and  is  monopolized  by  the  Bussian  Government  It  is  brought  to  St 
Petersburg  by  the  caravans,  and  thence  exported.  It  is  a  great  delusion  to  believe 
that  rhubarb  comes  from  Turkey.  The  China  rhubarb,  commonly  called  the 
Turkey,  is  worth  about  7s.  6d.  per  lb.  At  the  present  time  the  price  is  very  high 
indeed.  Many  chemists  profess  to  obtain  their  drugs  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  but 
it  is  not  the  fact.    The  Hall  dues  not  supply  more  than  seven  or  eight. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  another  drug  in  which  there  is  nn  immense  adulteration.  The 
oil  to  be  obtained  at  the  Hall  is  from  Newfoundland.  In  the  case  of  the  oil  being 
coloured,  it  is  owing  to  the  liver  of  the  fish  being  allowed  to  putrify.  This  case  of 
adulteration  is  most  difficult  to  detect,  even  to  an  experienced  person.  There  are 
certain  tests  published,  but  the  presence  of  even  5  per  cent  only  of  the  pure  oil 
will  yield  the  required  result 

Several  specimens  of  mustard  have  passed  through  witness's  hands,  all  greatly 
adulterated,  containing  from  27  to  30  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  sulphate 
of  lime.    The  genuine  should  give  only  4^  to  6)  per  cent. 

Isinglass  is  veiy  much  adulterated  with  the  ordinary  gelatine.  « 

Chloroform  is  not  so  much  adulterated,  if  care  is  taken  in  purchasing.  Tliere  is 
always  this  danger  attending  its  use,  that  if  kept  long  it  undergoes  decomposition, 
the  elements  reacting  on  each  other. 

Quinine  is  another  drug  much  adulterated. 

l5r.  NoRMAHDT,  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  analysis,  stated,  the 
articles  which  had  come  under  his  observation  were  very  numerous,  and  were  the 
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lesnlt  of  ten  yevn'  inyestigaiioa  He  would  first  mention  bread  and  flour,  in  which 
the  adolteratioa  consisted  in  the  addition  of  alam,  which  seemed  to  be  the  almost 
ezduslTe  substance  used  for  the  purpose.  He  had  found  it  so  ill  mixed  with  the 
bread  as  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  crystals  of  the  size  of  a  pea»  It  has  the 
Gorioas  property  of  imparting  to  bread  of  second  or  thhrd-rate  quality  a  whiteness 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best  flour,  and  another  property  of 
mueh  more  importance  to  the  baker  was,  that  it  enabled  him  to  force  into  the  bread 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  thus  adding  to  the  weight.  The  amount  of  alum  in  the 
ibur  pound  loaf  was  sometimes  500  grams,  and  250  grains  and  less  in  the  one  pound 
loa£ 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  a  chemist  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the  fact 
of  adulteration  being  practised. 

Dr.  Normandy  said,  he  thought  ordinary  chemists  knew  nothing  about  chemistry; 
th^  were  simply  sellers  of  drugs.  From  his  own  observation,  he  knew  tea  to  be 
adulterated  with  magnesia  and  the  silicate  of  magnesia.  Eren  the  chests  of  tea  are 
sometimes  opened  and  their  contents  taken  out,  and  after  being  mixed  are  returned 
and  resealed,  so  that  a  person  buying  a  chest  of  tea  cannot  be  certain  of  haying  an 
original  article.  Believes  there  is  no  mode  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  tea 
without  analyzing  it.  Knows  such  adulterations  are  practised  by  the  wholesale 
tea  merchants  in  London. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  Friday,  July  20th, 

Dr.  Normandy,  before  proceedmg  with  his  evidence,  wished  to  correct  misappre- 
hension with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  alum  in  bread.  The  amount  mentioned  by 
him  of  500  to  250  grains  being  found  in  the  quartern  loaf  was  quite  a  nuueimumf 
twenty -five  grains  would  be  an  ordinary  quantity,  varying  from  that  to  the  larger 
amounts.  In  continuation  of  his  evidence  as  to  bread,  Dr.  Normandy  observed, 
that  in  the  article  called  '*  unfermented  bread,"  carbonic  acid  and  muriatic  acid  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  yeast.  There  is  danger  in  the  use  of  these  substances,  from 
the  £fust  of  muriatic  acid  containing  arsenic  generally,  and  he  deprecated  the  use  of 
any  chemical  agents  in  articles  of  food.  The  unfermented  bread  is  perfectly  indi* 
gestible,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  some  medical  professors  who  are 
not  conversant  with  chemistry.  With  regard  to  cocoa,  it  is  more  adulterated  than 
almost  any  other  substance  when  it  is  manu&ctured  into  chocolate.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  brlckdust  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  ochre  12  per  cent.,  and  peroxide 
of  iron  22  per  cent.,  animal  fats  of  the  worst  description,  and  rancid  tallow.  Cocoa- 
nibs  are  not  adulterated,  of  course,  except  that  sometimes  musty  ones  are  mixed  up 
with  them.  This  is,  of  course,  a  fraud.  Witness  had  examined  upwards  of  150 
samples  with  the  microscope,  and  also  by  chemical  tests,  and  had  detected  the 
presence  of  the  above  substances,  and  has  sometimes  found  ground  shells.  AU  these 
adulterations  must  be  made  by  the  manu&cturer ;  they  cannot  be  done  by  the 
seller.  First  examined  samples  ten  years  ago,  and  the  consumption  has  increased 
immensely  since  then.  The  only  security  for  the  public  at  present  is  in  the  use  of 
the  coooa-nibs.  Coffee  is  much  adulterated  with  (not  to  mention  chicory)  roasted 
grain,  to  the  extent  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  With  regard  to  '*  milk,"  he  said  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  water  in  most  instances.  He  was  lately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clerkenwell,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  well  in  that  locality,  when 
he  met  with  a  spectacle  which  prevented  him  from  tasting  milk  for  six  months  after- 
wards. He  (Dr.  Normandy)  saw  from  thirty  to  forty  cows  in  a  most  disgusting 
condition,  full  of  ulcers,  their  teats  diseased,  and  their  legs  full  of  tumours  and 
abscesses— in  fact,  quite  horrible  to  look  at ;  and  a  fellow  was  milking  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  abomination  ;  and  this  was  by  no  means  an  exceptiomd  case,  a 
great  many  dairies  being  in  the  same  condition.  The  milk  in  consequence  is  really 
diseased  milk.  This  was  two  years  aga  The  state  of  the  poor  animals  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  kept.  Has  analyzed  milk,  but 
has  never  found  anything  but  water — ^it  will  bear  an  enormous  quantity  without 
being  materially  altered  in  appearance.  Three  parts  of  water  might  be  introduced, 
but  it  would  still  look  like  milk. 

Dr.  Normandy  then  proceeded  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs  and  confectionery,  and 
said  he  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Hassall's  evidence  on  these  points,  and  it  would  be 


eup^bufatidbyDr^  Tagim:  With  lee^ud to  wateiv  Henidi  ttie  pnivit wafeei«flq»> 
]^ied  by  tfa»  ▼■riawi  flnipmiw  ^m»  nthing*  better  tttan  diluted  mnd^  aoBtetiiing  th« 
cEBCBBmtnlfcqf  tma  and  arbalf  millioni  of  pe(^%  the  wwhuig'teiiiif  their  fb«i  Uhan« 
the  hoipihil  ahMmnefeiaiiB^aDd  other  filth,  and  he  wee  aafiDaiahed.  theft  Laaianf  vae 
not  wone^off  iikpeiist  of  heellb  tiun  ww  ectiieUy  theroaeai  Ub  believed^  thait  if  Urn 
trattr  oonpenieB^weK  boimdlto-  paae.  their  tmtee  thronghf  kege  filteEe,  eenteinhig 
si*m»mnmi^  it  wDoid.  be^  im^wds  peifeetl^  eireet,  and  the  ohaeceal-  woohi  eeTOrTe^piiee 
SHiewreL  Hie  <nni<  eapceienoe  in.  hie  enrn  eppentee  fbrdietHUn^'  seerwmter*  liad 
ihown  theft  tiraoobiatetraC  chaQoal'weve  aattcieDt  toipmify  pfffeetly  540  gtBeoe 
of  aerated  water. 

Dct  SmunaaAsr  then  aeede  liet of  adabsntioae pveetieed; in  mediiiinpi^.^o;,  ameng 
which  he  enumerated  cream  of  tartar,  by  chalk  and  8alphfliftee6potiash  p  caloradl^  by 
dudk,  tfttfaee9teBft^aeBetimee.af  60  pev  cent.^  eartxneteaf  sede^by  the  enii^e; 
i9dhi€^  by  water  and  bla^  lead;  fto  the  extent  of  96  per*  cent^  linaeedHneal,  with 
faran.  aad  teMndtat;  UtbergBr  with  Tonoae  earthy  matteee;.Bitrafta  of  iibpei;.  by 
niftiaftv  of  potue ;  msicnry,  by  IeK[^tui,.aiid  binraUL. 

IDUT'Committae  adtionrneri^ 

AOjimmfd  MMkg,  Wednmddyy  My  Sbtk 

Mr.  SiiroN,  the  Officer  of  Health  for  the  oity  of  Leodoot.  said,  he  had  conadored 
the  queation  of  ^e  adulteration  of  the  Yariona  articles  under  oonaideration  merely 
as  a  matter  of  legislation*.  He  was  aware,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  adultera- 
tions did  exist  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  they  were  most  prejudicial  to  health. 
The.nnadiet  to.be  empAoijfed,  it  appeased  to  hin,  wci%  theft  the  pantiee  defnnded 
shoaidiMMre  redraae  by  a  siiaple  prooeecBnip'  befiape  a  nagistvate^.  and.  beyoai  tUs 
that  thaee  riumld  be  a  power  inthe  hande  ofiaome  locai-andHirity,  bapwuse,  generaliy 
wpftiag, the indiiidoal  whosnfibrad ii^nry  did  ao  fl»n tian  to thne,  and- in snah 
■natt  proportional,  that  be  himaelf  waasoaioely  fit  to  judge  ofi  the  anxNint  oC  ininry 
he  suetained;  ev  to<  matte  the  neooBMury  anaiyaia 

Loeai  boaads  of  health  existed  in  b«t  &w  paitaof  the'eeaatry>  but  tfaetkcai  boaasd 
ehaiged  with  Idnnnistering  the  NniMOioefr  SemovaC  Act  woald  be  ai  TBcy  pmper 
body  to  esity*  out  the-  inquiry.  They  shonld,  in-  oertaini  caeas^.  haf»  powev  to 
prooaed  agauiat  the  Tendora  of  adidteratod  gooda^  and'  whether  or-  mft  a  penalty 
were  leeoyerad,.  aft  leaaft  they  should  havv  the  power  to«  pnbUeh  the  naooBe  and 
addceaaes  of  ofiendeBa^  anditbivpahlioify  would  be  a:  reiy  impartant  element  in.the 
ouaew  He  did  not;  howeTor,.  think  the  inspectors  likely  to  be  appoiDted  under  the 
Huiaanoee  Benoral  Act  wonld  be  paeons  lifcdy  to  beattle  tooonduet  the  necneaary 
inrestigatien'  in  ordee  to  detect  adultenationa.  Thi»  waaia  dapartnMnt  of  nwdieihe 
which  wee  gvaduallv  gnywing-  up  in  thia  country.'  Waa  awnre  tint  by  the  Olihrand 
7th  of  William  IVT.^  chap.  37,  the  aeiler  of  flenr  peeved  to  be  adulteraftad.  wee  liable 
to  be  fined  QOL fbr  each oflhnoe,  and  to  luvee hianame publiahed in thenewapapeva; 
and'waa-alao  liable  to  a  fine  of  lOLif  any  adnkersting  ingsedieats  were  fbimdon 
hie  piemiaea  The  aeUer  of  adulterated  com  waa  punished,,  net  for  a  oommereial 
fraud;  but  fbr  a«  frand  prqjudioial  to- health.  He  thought  theft  it  ahnuld  bam  the 
power  of  the  authoritiee  in  tboe  country  to  any  what  subatanoee  were.  adnltaaealiaBin 
They  ahonld  puhUah  a  sohBduie  of  adultentione  hortf  ul  to  health; 

Some  conTeraadon  ensued  rejecting  the  fhnctiona  of  the  proposed  examiner  or 
officer  of  health,  the  appointment  of  the  poar«^law  medical  offloeia  to  that  doty,  abo  on 
tfie  poopiiel^  of  appointnuf  a  Central  Bonrd,  aa.  anggeated  by  I^.  Bttsall,  but.  on 
which  ITr.  Simon  had  some  dbnbt 

Sir  J..G011DOS,  Mayor  of  Cork,,  as  a  puhUc  officer,  aaid;  he  had  devoted  much 
afttentien.  to  the  question  of  adulterationa.  Had  moxB-  particularly  occaaion  to 
OTftBiine  flour,  especially  wheat  From  the  high,  price  of  the  loaf  the  poor  people  in 
the  neighbeurhood.of  Cork  were  in  the  habifa  of  making  their  own  bread.  They 
bought  what  they  called  a  ^  weight"  of  flour  (71h.),  coeting  them  flrom  iQi<L  to  !«.; 
a^llk  woukl.ma]ie  a  quartern,  loaf,  ao  that*  instead  of  paying.  lOd.  for  it,  tuey  got  it 
for  6<L  A  complaint  had  been  made  to  him  (Sir  J.  Gordon)  shortly  idler  coining 
into  office,  of  aerioua  illneae  having  been  oanaed  by  the  uaaof  thb  flour.  The  oem- 
phunte  were  inquired  into,  and  it  appeared  the  flour  had  produced  the  roost  Wolent 
gaatric  affections,  and,  on  the  peraona  who  aold  the  flour  being  aummoned,  it  waa 
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tend  thai  tha  flam:  hadbwa  wasaboiifled>  is  Eogjapd  SQlang  tfaaH  ii  i 
foaitioiL  It  was  float  ovav  to  Irdand  and  thare  found  luuaieabla  aboi  bvt^  bg^ 
mixing.  it;withi  &  oeitaia  qnantlftjr  of  bian  and  a  amall  qnanfthj  of  aeoiidi  flenri  it- waa 
add  in.  tha#  atate.  At  flamgla  waa.examined  by  a  moat  eminant  cbeauat  in  GaBli»  and 
it  wa»aaeeBtain«d  to>  ba  imfit  for  human  food,  tha  giukan  bang  abaololely  doaan* 
posed.  There  was  a  vast  competition  among  a  anudl.  elaaa  of  HDUara  an  ta  wlio 
ahonld  prodoce  the  cheapaat  flouxv  afr  ha  obtained  the  most  onstonb  The  poor  wiere 
¥«sj  bttdlj  traated  in  €arls  with  legacd  todrnga.  Tha  gnaidiaaa invarjAbl(f  tooli 
tiie  Icaraat  tBodes^  and.  he  Ois  J..  Gordon)  knew  thai:  many  artieles-  of  the  -walua  of 
lA  pes  poond  were  firaqpantly  put  in  Bied*  Thls>iiviis  wsatched  economy  on  the 
put  of  tha  guardian^  aa  the  aiok  were  not  so  apaedily  cured,  and  it  would  be  totha 
interest  of  tha  distiiot  to  obtain  the  beat  dmga  at  a  higher  price.  He  thought;  tfaara 
ihouki  ba  offlcesa  appointad  in  evwy  cit^  to.  inquim  into  adultemtiona  aeoonUog  to 
the  extent  of  pc^alation* 

Mz^Meksbrll,  AnaljFtical  Chemiaty  and  anther,  of  a  work  on>  aduItenAionS)  saM 
Ibat  in  lionion  \A»  ezpeiianoe  had  abown  him  Uiati  in-  almost  every  substaaoa  thesa 
sine  adalterataon. 


The  evidanca  of  Mr.  MitofaaH  wmsdn  anbatanoe  similtarto  that  of  preriovs  witnesses. 

Bomoer  DmrDia  THOMSOir,  M.D.,  FJLS.,  Prolbssor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hosptal,  stated  h&  had  had  conuderahle  experience  in  tha  practice  of  adulteration^ 
and  more  particularly  in  drugs*  and  flouz.  With  refcrenoe  to  catSse,  he  stated  it  was 
seldom  to  be  obtained  puffs-  when  ground,  chicoiy  bemg  the  most  uaual  admixture  ; 
it  was  added  to  <ffl«te  it  dowir  to  any  price;  and  he  did  not  consider  tiiere  was  any 
nutritioua  propai't}  in  chicory:  Hb  had  seen  an  apparatus  employed  for  making 
substance^  such  as  chicory,  &c,  to  resemble  coffee-berries,  and  it  was  considered 
yery  ingenious.  It  was  very  similar  to  a  bullet-mould,  and  compressed  the  chicory, 
or  whatever  might  ba  the  snbstanoe  amplo^ed^into  tha  form  of  the  coffee-berry,  and 
the  imitation  was  rery  good.  It  was  pointed  out  as  a  very  clever  thing,  and  he 
believed  it  was  regiatmd.  Dr.  Thomsoni  hare  produced  soma  specimens  of  tea,  and 
pioeeeded  to  say  there  was  a  substance  like  tea  called  "Beno  Bono,"  which 
Gonsiatad  of  Li-pencent.  of  aloe  leaves  and  a6  per  cent,  of  cataebu..  He  bad* alao 
firand*ona  box.  of  tea  confaia  half  its  weight  of  iron  fiHngs.  It  waa  brought  to  him 
b^  tha  ItfBcdiFroproat  of  a.town  in  finntlandi.andJia  had  baentold  that  in  China  this 
ftaad^waa  oacsasiaBally  pcactSaad. 

Witeesa  gaae  a  list  of  sweetanaatrandi  loBBBges  aAdterated  wii^  plaster  of  Vans, 
in  proportlfHia  yarymg  ftom  3  to  S7  per  oenti 

The  substance  employed  to  iSiayonc  the  sweetmeats  was  brought  to  him  by  a  distiller, 
who  wished  to  know  what  it  waa  Bb  (Dr.. Thomson)  found  it  consisted  of  oil  of 
grain,  which  is  a  strong,  poison.  It  is  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  grain  in 
laige  quantities.  It  is  amyllc  alcohol,  and  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  take  eyen  a 
small  quantity.  Pineapple  drops  contain  it.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  sausages, 
Dz.  Thomson  said,,  it  had  often  been  asserted  that  they  were  made  of  a  peculiar 
species*  of  meat — yi&,  horses*  tongues.  Indeed,  he  had  reason  to  beMeve  that  the 
tongues  of  all  the  horses  killed  by  the  knackers  wero  used- for  food. 

On  going  into  the  question  of  water,  it  being  four  o'clock,  the  Committee  said 
th^  would  postpone  the  fnrtho*  consideration  of  liie  matters  before  them  until 
Ihriday  next^  at  hal£>past  tMrelv«  o'dock. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  THAMES. 


TO  THB  BOrrOR  OF  THB  TTMBS. 

Sir, — ^I  traversed  this  day  by  steaa^boattfae  space  between  London  and  Hunger- 
ford  bridges,  between  half-past  one  and  two  o'clock;  it  was  low  water,  and  I  think 
the  tide  must  have  been  near  lAie  turn.  The  appearance  and  the  smell  of  the  water 
forced  thamsalFaaat  onoe  on  my  attentloo.  The  whole  of  the  river  waa  an  opaque 
pala  liBown  fluid.  In  order  to  test  the  degree  of  opacity,  I  tore  up  some  white  cards 
mto  pieces,, moistened  them  so  as  to  make  them  sink  eaaUy  below  the  surface^  and 
then  dropped  some  of  these  pieces  into  the  water  at  every  pier  the  boat  came  to; 
belbre  they  had  sunk  an  inch  below  the  surfaoathey  were  indistinguishable,  though 
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the  sun  sfaone  brightly  at  the  time ;  and  when  the  pieces  fell  edgeways  the  lower 
part  was  hidden  from  sight  before  the  upper  part  was  under  water.  This  happened 
at  8t.  Paul's  Wharf,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Temple  Wharf,  Southwark  Bridge,  and 
Hungerford ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  would  have  occurred  further  up  and  down  the 
river.  Near  the  bridges  the  feculence  rolled  up  in  clouds  so  dense  that  they  were 
visible  at  the  surface,  even  in  water  of  this  kind. 

The  smell  was  yery  bad  and  common  to  the  whole  of  the  water ;  it  was  the  same 
as  that  which  now  comes  up  from  the  gullyholes  in  the  streets ;  the  whole  river  was 
for  the  time  a  real  sewer.  Having  just  returned  from  out  of  the  country  air,  I  was, 
perhaps,  more  affected  by  it  than  others ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  gone  on  to 
Lambeth  or  Chelsea,  and  I  was  glad  to  enter  the  streets  for  an  atmosphere  which, 
except  near  the  sinkholes,  I  found  much  sweeter  than  that  on  the  river. 

I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  record  these  facts  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  exercise  power,  or  have  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  river  ;  there  is  nothing  figurative  in  tiie  words  I  have  employed,  or 
any  approach  to  exaggeration— they  are  the  simple  truth.  If  there  be  sufficient 
authority  to  remove  a  putrescent  pond  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  simple 
dwellings,  surely  the  river,  which  flows  for  so  many  miles  through  London,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  fermenting  sewer.  The  condition  in  which  I  saw  the 
Thames  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  exceptional,  but  it  ought  to  be  an  impossible 
state,  instead  of  which  I  fear  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  general  condition.  If  we 
neglect  this  subject,  we  cannot  expect  to  do  so  with  impunity ;  nor  ought  we  to 
be  surprised  if,  ere  many  years  are  over,  a  hot  season  give  us  sad  proof  of  the  foUy  of 
our  carelessness.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

lioyal  Institution,  July  7.  ^  FARABAf. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

The  large  elephant,  120  years  of  age,  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Womb  well,  being 
incapable  of  locomotion  from  diseased  feet,  the  present  proprietor  gave  directions  for 
its  destruction  in  the  easiest  manner  possible.  Accordingly,  Mr.  £.  Price,  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  Mr.  Flewitt,  chemist,  of  Birmingham,  on  fViday  last  proceeded  to 
carry  his  wishes  into  effect.  In  ten  minutes  ftom  the  application  of  chloroform,  the 
animal  became  totally  insensible;  pnissic  acid  was  then  administered  without  effect, 
and  two  large  doses  of  strychnine  without  producing  any  perceptible  feeling  of  pain. 
Not  succeeding  in  these  endeavours,  a  continuous  application  of  chloroform  was 
made,  in  the  hope  that  the  animal  might  sink  under  it;  but  after  three  hours*  per- 
severance in  this  course,  no  difference  of  respiration  being  observed,  the  administra- 
tion was  stopped,  and  in  one  hour  and  a  half  all  effects  of  it  had  passed  away.  The 
only  known  means  of  destruction  left  were  the  knife  and  the  bullet.  The  latter  was 
first  tried  (the  animal  as^ain  being  chloroformed),  and  wounded  a  branch  of  the 
carotid  artery,  from  which  blood  flowed  in  a  tolerably  sized  jet.  The  opening  was 
then  enlarged  by  a  knife,  and  the  artery  fully  divided.  In  a  few  minutes  the  huge 
animal  ceased  to  live,  having  died  without  a  struggle  or  evidencing  the  slightest 
feeling  of  pain. — Times,  July  23. 

[The  tenacity  of  life  in  this  case  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility of  the  elephant  in  the  Regent's  Park.  This  animal  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  thunder-storm  on  the  1 4th  of  July,  that  she  trembled  with  fear,  refused  her 
food,  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  died  in  rather  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
She  had  previously  been  in  good  health.] 


REVIEWS. 

Pbarkacopoea  Austriaca.    Editio  quinta.    Viennse,  1855. 

Pharmacopoba  Norvegica.    Kegia  auctoritate  edita.    Christianis,  1854. 

While  the  subject  of  the  Pharmacopoua  is  claiming  the  attention  of  Pharma- 
ceutists as  well  as  Physicians  in  this  country,  the  alterations  and  improvements 
which  are  made  under  the  guidance  of  modern  science  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
foreign  nations,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  readers  of 
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this  JoamaL  The  vorka  hefore  ns  are  two  of  the  most  recentlx  puhlished  of  the 
continental  Pbarmacopceias.  They  are  both  written  in  lAtin,  and  resemble  each 
other  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  separation  of  the 
arucles  described  under  the  heads  of  **  Materia  Medica"  and  **  Preparations.'* 
Unprepared  drugs  and  preparations  are  all  included  in  one  list,  in  which  they-  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  their  scientific  Latin  names.  Thus,  we  have 
Biamuthum  tubnitricum^  Bolus  armem^  Bulbus  AUii,  occurring  together.  Then  we  have 
Tragacantha  next  to  Tinctura  vanilia,  and  Vanilla  next  to  Ungmntam  Terebinthinatum, 
This  arrangement  is  becoming  general  in  the  Foreign  Fharmacopodias.  Formalse 
are  not  given  for  the  preparation  of  those  chemical  products  which  admit  of  a  clear 
definition.  In  this  respect  the  practice  is  similar  to  that  which  has  b^n  partly 
adopted  by  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  If  the  practice  be  generally  adopted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  names  and  descriptions  for  the  substances  referred  to 
which  will  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  last  London 
Pharmacopceia,  we  find  in  the  catalogue  of  Materia  Medics,  Potasaii  Sulphwetumf 
with  nothing  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  name.  It  is  true  that  if  we  refer  to 
the  previous  Pharmacopoeia  we  there  find  under  the  same  name  a  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  the  substance,  which  places  beyond  doubt  what  is  meant,  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  Potassii  Sidphurehtm,  in  chemical  language,  means  one  thing,  and 
pharinaceutically  it  means  a  diflerent  thing.  When  the  name  is  used,  therefore, 
without  any  description,  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  We  greatly  commend  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Norwegian  Pharmacopceia  for  describing  chemical  substances.  First, 
the  chemical  name  is  given,  then  the  formula  expressed  in  chemical  symbols, 
and,  lastly,  the  centesimal  composition.  Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  conclusive 
than  this  method  of  description.  In  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  the  descriptions 
are  far  less  precise. 

A  Translation  of  the  Nbw  London  Pharmacofieia.  including  also  the  New 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias,  with  a  full  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Medicinal  Properties  of  their  Contents ;  forming  a  complete  Materia  Medica.  By  J* 
BxBKBBCR  Nevins,  M.D.,  &c    Second  Edition. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  found  it  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  apparently  hasty  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up,  and  referred  to 
this  cause  the  errors  which  it  contained,  and  many  of  which  we  specified.  The 
short  time,  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1851  and  that  of  **  Dr.  Nevins'  Translation,"  which  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
afforded  some  show  of  excuse  for  the  absence  of  that  accuracy  which  ought 
especially  to  characterize  works  that  purport  to  supply  **  everything  which  is 
necessary  for  students  in  preparing  for  their  examinations.'*  Those  who  principally 
nse  such  books  being  unable  to  distinguish  that  which  is  true  from  what  is 
erroneous,  it  is  the  duty  of  reviewers  carefully  to  scrutinize  them,  and  fairly  to 
point  out  their  errors,  especially  when  these  rehite  to  matters  of  fact,  respecting 
whicli  no  differences  of  opinion  exist. 

Several  years  having  passed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
and  the  author  having,  as  he  says  in  his  preface  to  the  present  edition,  derived 
assistance  from  the  criticisms  of  some  of  the  reviews  which  noticed  his  labours 
unfavourably,  and  having  "spared  no  pains  to  render  it  (this  edition)  worthy  of  the 
favourable  reception  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  first/'  we  took  up  the  volume 
before  us  with  the  confident  expectation,  that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  with  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter,  it  would  at  least  be 
suflSdently  free  from  error  to  justify  us  in  recommending  it  as  a  safe  guide  for 
Pharmaceutical  Students.  In  looking  through  the  book,  however,  so  many  errors 
have  presented  themselves  to  our  notice,  that  the  ungracious  task  of  pointhug  these 
out  is  again  forced  upon  us. 

The  author  has  followed  the  arranscement  adopted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  Materia  Medica  being  given  in  *'  Part  1,"  and  the  Preparations  and  Compounds 
in  *'Part  2  ;"  but  the  Catalogue  of  Materia  Medica,  which  constitutes  the  first  part, 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table,  while  the  second  part  contains  the  descriptive 
notices  of  the  several  articles  of  Materia  Medica  interspersed  among  the  preparations 
in  which  they  are  used. 

The  table  of  Materia  Medica  consists  of  nine  columns,  in  which  are  respectively 
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inffioKted—l.  liaiiieforiraeicnptiaiB ;  2.  ^Meiitiflc  name  or  dsicriplton;  S.  Natmal 
order ;  4.  Limuaan  olaaB )  S.  Limiaati  order  ;  6.  Whence  obtained ;  7.  Prepertiee  ; 
8.  Active  principle ;  9.  J^paraticniB.  This  metiiod  of  arranging  tiie  ICateris 
Medica  for  stndente  ie  very  niefiiL,  aad  ihe  table  would  iiave  been  lealljr  Talaable  if 
it  had  been  oarefolly  and  correotlj  pre^Moad.  &ow  iar  this  condition  'has  beea 
ftdAlled,  will  appear  from  the  following- extracts,  taken  fram  diflbrent  ports  of  the 
table,  which  we  giTB  ^tarally  as  they  appear  in  the  table,  oaly  omittiiig  those 
oBlnmns  to  which  we  do  not  require  to  TdSa : — 


^ame  forPnacriptloiL 


Whence  obtahied.        Troperttos. 


Fmparatioiis. 


Aoidnm  fiulphiuriottia  . 

Bulpburic  Acid   (oil  of 
vltnol),  sp.  gr.  T8«,X.; 


Jtloel 

Barbadoes  aloes. 


^oeHepatioa 

Hepatic  Aloes. 


Aumntii  oortflK 
Orange  peel. 


Fenri  Sulphas  vQualis  .... 
Commeroial  Sulphate  of 
Iron  (oopjiens). 

Hydrargyrum 

Mercury,  quicksilver. 

JLimonum  Cortex....^ 

Lemon  peel. 


'Opimn  (Vufoioam').. 
Ti]rluj<q>iiuii. 


SastlndifiB 


Soutltof 


Spain  and  Oslfflor- 
nia  and  China 

South  of  lumps 

Turkey  and 
Bgypt. 


Potaasie  bitartras  

Bitartrate  of  potadi. 
Cream  of  tartar. 


Carbonate  of  potuh 
(pearl  ashes). 


Tartrate  of 


Quins  disulphas  (snlpbas, 

jy.). 

PJimbfrhatft  of  Quinine. 


Besina.... 
Sesin. 


SttpomolUs  ........^. 

Soft  (sweet;  soap. 


Sbtm  ( JamaioenBis)  

Jamaica  SarsapariUa, 


BsMgsrantand 


Paisativs.   emme- 
nsBOgne 


.Aaid..8uhih.  Anm. 


Deo.  al.  KO.    _ 
£it.al.  JBxt.  aLaquos. 
PU.  SL.CO.   HLd.  et 


A2«m.t  bitter  luuio, 


Tonio  —...«.... 


QateffDl 


'NsieoUu.. 


Trieste  and  Mar- 
seilles. 


Sweden  and 
America.. 


West  Indies, 
Bnuril. 


Biuretie 

Baflrig.»per. 


^ot-Dsed  iotemaUy 
Febrifiiee,  tonio. 


"Rjihlflicimit 


andini' 


Pil.aL  0t  terA.  PiL  aL 
et  myrrh.  HL  aL  o. 
sapon. 

Oonf.  Inf.,  inf.  gent,  oo., 
Sp.  am.  00.,  {^..Tinctv  . 
Tr.  oiuch.  oo.,  Tr,  gent. ' 

00. 

J!il.ferrieQ. 


Sinst. 


Oeiir.  op.  (HIect.  cat.  S., 
Blect.,  op.  A),  Bmp. 
ODii.  finema,  Jlxt.  op., 
Vin.  op.,  Pil.  atp.  oo., 
Kl.  styr.  CO.  (Pil.  plumb, 
op.  S,),  Pol.  ipM.  00., 


RiL  kino  00., 

00.,  Tr.  op.  CTr,  op.  am. 
Troch.  B,),  Vin.,  TJug. 

(Osnf.  salidL  J».,  Deo. 
scpp.i&.),Pul.jalap.oo. 
(Pul.  scam,  00.  .£). 

Abc.  a1. 00. 


Altersi^e  , 


Cerat.  Empl. 

Enema  OoloQynth,  Ung.  < 
I     Sutph.ao. 

Beooot.  et  Dea  nr.  oo., 
Sxt.  sar.,  liq.,  Hyrap. 
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Qn  refening<to.thii  table,  ihefitndent  would  aouehide  that  the  only  prepantkm 
of  the  Pharmaoopqeia,  dn  which  snlphuiic  acid  is  used,  is  addum  sulphuricnm 
aromaticani,  for  which  no  formida  is  giyen  in  our  PharmacopflBia ;  that  Barbadoes 
aloes  should  be  used  in  making  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  the  other  pre- 
parations placed  opposite  to  it ;  that  iiepatic  aloes  should  be  used  in  the  preparadon 
of  iiilulss  aloes  et  ^nri,  pilulte  .aloes  et  myirhie,  and  pildla  vloes  cum  vapone,  in 
none  of  which  are  those  aloes  ordered  ;  that  orange  peel  is  an  ingredient  in 
sp.  am.  CO. ;  that  commercial  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  should  be  used  in 
making  pil.  fcrri  eo. ;  that  mercury  does  not  enter  into  any  of  the  **  preparations  ** 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  tiist  iinotuni  limonum  is  the  only  preparation  in  which 
lemon  peel  is  ordered ;  that  Turk^  opium  comes  from  Egypt  as  well  as  from 
Turicey  ;  that  bitartrste  of  potash  is  not  used  in  mating  potassio^tBrtrate  iof 
iron  ;  ihat  the  potassie  carbonas  of  the  Pharmaoopcsia  is  American  pearl  ashes, 
which  should  be  used  In  making  compound  decoction  of  aloes ;  that  tartrate  of 
potairii is  not. and  intexnaUy  ;  thit ^ere  is  no  ^feporation  of  disulphate  of  qnimne 
in  the  PfasBrmacopasia ;  that  common  roBin  comes  from  Sweden  and  Ametica  ;  tbst 
soft  floap  does  not  enter  into  the  eomposition  of  angr  of  l^e  pills  of  the  Phorma- 
copceia  ;  and  that  Jamaica  sarsapariUa  comes  from  Brazil  as  well  as  from  the  West 
Indies.  In  fact,  so  numerous  are  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission  throughout 
this  table,  that  it  noady  oaksulAtea  to  mislead  those  ^whoifeto  to  it;  and,  strange  to 
say,  while  some  of  the  errors  of  tlie  first  edition  faa^e  been  oomcted,  others 
lurae  been  dntswiiieed  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition  of  the  wodc.  Thus,  in 
the  first  editioo,  the  author  was  wtisfled  to  name  Turkey  as  tiie  plaoe  from  whence 
Turkey  opium  is  obtained,  fewer  erran  'were  OMde  in  assigning  the  difforent  ifloes  to 
the  preparations  in  which  they  are  ordered,  Bsd  no  mention  w«b  )made  -df  the 
pM|»ertie8  of  tasferate  of -potMh. 

JCaefa  >af  the  inaeonraoy  of  tin  libove^Ue'miist  hswe  lesslted  frovn  inadTertanoe  ; 
yet  on  turning  to  another  part  of  the  book,  .«t  page  807,  •under  tfaeiiead  BxraidCTUM 
Alobs  Babbadensis,  we  find  **  Medicinal  properties  amd  uses.  Bee  Dtcoctum  AloSs 
Oamp."-—^  Ofiomtdipinparaiian,  Oompoimd  extract  of  oolocpfntii.*'  At  page  305, 
in  some  preliminary  remarks  on  extracts,  it  is  stated  : — **  Borne  sifiMtanoes,  as  jalap, 
whidi  ooBtain  vesinous  'OonstitueirtB,  3rield  them  only  to  pveof  spirit,  which  is 
theiefare  emplayed  as  water  is  in  the  other  oasee."  Ami  fuvfWer'on,  we  are  told  : — 
'*  In  many  plants,  as  beUadonaa  and  hyoacynnus,  the  aetiTe  prineiples  reside  in  ^heir 
juices  ;  and  they  lave  thevefoie  mniahed  and  pressed  in  an  hydraulic  preea,  xaxiSi  fiie 
whole  of  ithe  jnioe  Is  forced  out,  which  is  afhstwaitb  eyaporated.  In  others,  as 
lettuaejortelaterinm,  the  aotire  principles  reside  dn  a  jnioe  which  emdes  when  the 
plaiit  is  woanded ;  and  it  iaihmjmoe  alone  which  is  evtmorated  to  form  the  oBtraet," 
We  hare  marked  by  italics  the  remarkable  part  of  the  last  sentenee.  Again,  under 
the  head  of  '^JborRaoroif  'GLTOTiiBnTz.E,  L.  D.  £.,"  we  find  **  Sjfmmifme.  Spanish 
or  Italian  juice."  And  in  the  **  remarhT  which  follow,  it  is  stated,  "  This  is4i  well- 
known  eztiaot,  fiic.  *  *  *  it  is  uanaDy  imported  from  Italy,  ftc"  *  *  * 
Thus  confounding  two  yery  diflbrent  piepan&ions.  In  the  TemarlBs  on  the  prooess 
(tf  the  FharmaeopflBm  for  Bxtractnm  Opii,  it  is  stated  :— ^*By  maceration,  water 
dissoWes  the  odorous  principle  of  opium,  the  salts  of  morphia  and  oodeia,  the 
nmootine,  and  the  gummy  and  extractive  matters  $"  yet  the  process  usuiffly 
adopted  for  getting  narcotine,  consists  in  treating  with  acetic  add  the  pressed 
reaidueof  the  opinm,  after  it  has  been  exhausted  with  edd  water,  on  whksh  iStte 
narcotine  is  insoluble. 

The  existence  of  inaccuracies  'such  as  we  have  pointed  out  is  much  to  beTegretted, 
as  the  work  contains  a  ffieat  deal  of  useful  matter,  especially  in  relation  to  the  aotaon 
of  medicines.  Bhonld  it  reach  another  edition,  we  trust  the  defects  we  have  aUnded 
to  will  be  removed,  and  Dr.  Nevins's  book  will  then  become  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  Pharmaceutical  literature. 


Av  E0BAT  CM  Tsni  Tbeth  and  Dbktal  Practice.  By  Thomas  Litktk.  This 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged  and  illustrated  witii  wood- 
cuts, including  a  portrait  of  the  Hippopotamus.  Dedicated  to  the  Members  of 
the  Medical  Profession.  8vo,  pp.  86.  Partridge  and  Oakey,  34,  Pateznoster  JElow, 
and  70,  E4geware  Boad. 
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96  TO  COaBSSPONDERTS. 

BuDiMEKTS  OP  PiTHOLOoioAL  H18TOLOGT.  By  Carl  Wedl,  M.D.,  &c.  With  172 
Itlustrations  on  Wood.  Translated  and  edited  by  George  Busk,  F.B.S.  London : 
Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society.    1855. 

The  Half. Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Banking,  M.D.,  &c^  and  C.  B.  Badcliffe,  M.D.,  &c.  Vol.  xxi.  January— June, 
1855.  London  :  John  Churchill.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  and  Co.  Dublin  : 
Fannin  and  Co. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Percentage  STSTEH.^The  following  letter  has  been  receiyed  with  a  copy 
of  a  smidl  work.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  a  system  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  expose  in  this  Journal.    We  omit  the  name  and  address  : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  encbsijag  for  your  acceptance  my  Estay  on  the  Ttetk,  a, 
work  treating  generally  on  Dentistry,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  made 
it  a  practice  to  remit  gentlemen  in  vour  profession  15  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received  thnmgh 
their  recommendation.    Bespectfolly  soliciting  your  favours  on  these  terms, 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  Servant.*' 

A.  B.  C.  (Derby).—- Syrups  may  be  filtered  (hot)  through  flannel 

A,  C.  (Evesham). — Coliodum,  toL  yiii.,  p.  524. 

Ckemicus  (Newcastle). — Scent  for  Pomatum:  Essences  of  bergamot,  lemon  and 
jasmin,  oil  of  lavender,  otto  of  rose,  &c,  in  any  proportion  that  may  be  preferred. 

R.  (Bath)  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  giving  his  name  and  address. 

Adolescens  (Long  Sutton). — Ditto,  see  vol.  vii..  No.  yii. 

J.  F.  (Castle  Dorrington). — Aluminium  cannot  at  present  be  purchased  in  this 
country.  We  understand  the  Paris  Exhibition  contains  some  interesting  specimens 
of  this  metal.    See  page  80  of  this  number. 

G.  C.  A.  (Pottsmouth).— Yes. 

W,  W.  W,  (Wolverhampton).  -(I).  Chemist.-<2).  The  term  patent  is  often  used 
without  authority  as  a  puff. 

W,  S.^-Cough  Lozenges : — Inspissated  juice  of  black  and  red  currants,  8oz.; 
ipecacuanha,  30  or  40  grs. ;  tragacanth,  90  gr.  ;  mix  and  divide  into  240  losenges. 

JR.  ff.— (Hempsted). — No  licence  is  required  for  the  sale  of  cocoa. 

A  Dispenser  (York).— We  are  unable  to  give  an^  information  on  the  subject 

Mr,  Radley  (Sheffield)  will  obserye  that  the  subject  has  not  escaped  our  attention. 

M.  P,  S.  (Sheffield)  objects  to  the  remarks  in  our  last  number,  on  the  case  of 
Dixon  tersus  Bell,  and  is  an  advocate  for  Free  Trade  to  the  full  extent,  both  in 
medical  advice  and  in  the  supply  of  medicines. 

A  Member  (Cheltenham). — The  newspaper  containing  the  advertisements  has  been 
nceiyed  and  will  be  preserved. 

W.  M.  (Highbury ).— It  is  illegal  to  sell  drugs  to  brewers  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

^.B.  (Wymondham). — "Fowne&^a  Elements  of  Chemistry^ 

J.  E,  A,  L,  (Hull).—- The  Director  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  13,  St  James's 
Place,  London. 

TF.  H,  Cole.'^We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  Messrs.  Powers 
and  Weightman. 

An  Old  Member. — Soak  the  isinglass  in  a  little  water,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  tinc- 
ture.   Apply  it  to  the  fabric  or  leather  with  a  brush. 

CiMa6ar.— Cinnabar  of  antimony  means  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  It  was  for- 
merly obtained  in  the  process  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  butter  of  jmtimony,  the 
''  cinnabar/'  or  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  being  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  in  that 
process. 

CORRIGENDUM. 
In  last  month's  Joumsl,  page  21,  line  17,  for  Coehlospurmum  read  CocMospermum, 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bor- 
Imgton  Street.     Other  communicadons  to  the  Editor,  15,  Laugham  Place. 
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Thb  evidence  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a  condensed 
abstract,  occupies  more  8{>ace  than  we  had  intended  to  devote  to  it.  The  facts 
are  so  copiously  diluted  with  conflicting  opinions  and  contradictor^r  statements, 
that  mucn  sifline  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
whole  truth.  Without  imputing  intentional  inaccuracy  to  any  of  the  witnesses, 
we  can  only  reconcile  the  apparent  incongruities  in  their  testimony  by  oon-  , 

aidering  the  several  aspects  under  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  and  the 
bias  which  a  diflerent  colouring  may  give  to  the  same  picture.  | 

In  the  first  instance  the  medium  of  inspection  was  very  black.  Dr.  Hassall 
and  Dr.  Normandy  led  the  van,  and  ^'did  a  tale  unfold"  which  threatened  to 
create  a  panic  in  the  provision  and  drug  markets.    Mr.  Warinston  corroborated  j 

some  of  the  statements,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  followed  with  a  long  catalogue  of 
frauds,  and  other  witnesses  on  special  subjects  brought  up  the  rear,  completing 
what  might  be  termed  *'  the  case  for  the  prosecution.^ 

That  many  important  facts  were  ehcited  by  this  inquiry,  and  that  the  | 

prevalence  of  abuses,  as  well  as  the  injury  to  the  public,  resulting  from  them, 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  were  propositions  neither  disputed 
nor  admitting  of  doubt.  But  it  was  obvious  to  those  who  took  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  case  had  been  over-stated,  and  a  good  cause  in 
some  degree  injured  by  gratuitous  exaggeration,  and  by  assertions  which, 
although  founded  in  fact,  could  not  be  fully  substantiated. 

Other  testimony  was  required  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light.  Messrs. 
Redwood,  Herring,  and  Scanlan,  and  Dr.  Letheby,  while  corroborating  the 
previous  evidence  to  a  certain  extent,  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  several  trades  implicated  in  the  inquiry,  the  general  denunciation 
which  had  been  passed  upon  them.  Mr.  Phillips  (of  the  (^emical  department. 
Inland  Revenue}  gives  some  practical  information  founded  on  personal  experience 
in  his  office ;  and  his  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  some  other  witnesses,  is 
calculated  to  moderate  the  intensi^  of  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  overshadow 
the  inquiry  at  its  early  stages.  While  the  evidence  was  finding  its  level  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  diama  were 
finding  their  level  out  of  doors  by  a  process  or  fermentation,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  published  correspondence,  and  elicited  some  rather  curious  disclosures. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  past  currently  believed  that  the  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission,  instituted  by  the  editor  of  the  Lancet^  consbted  of  Dr.  Hassall,  and 
that  the  reports  published  in  that  Journal  were  the  result  of  his  original  re- 
searches. As  an  acknowledgment  of  these  services  rendered  to  the  public,  a 
testimonial  to  Dr.  Hassall  had  been  proposed,  and  subscriptions  to  that  object 
collected. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  labours,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,"  tended  to  confirm  the  previously  existing 
impression.  To  this  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  The  Timea  raised  a  demur, 
and  was  answered  by  Dr.  Hassall  as  follows  : — 

TO  THE  BDrrOR  Or  THE  TIMB8. 

SiH,— Your  correspondent  in  his  letter  of  to-day  has  somewhat  contravened  the  spirit  of  his 
excellent  motto,  po^nam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

This  letter  contains  certain  inaccnracies,  which,  as  they  relate  to  a  subject  now  of  public 
importance,  and  concern  closely  myself,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  rectify. 

I  will  notice  the  several  points  of  the  letter  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  Analytical  Commission  of  the  Lancei  took  its  oririn  under  these  cireumstanees  :— 

Early  in  1850  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  wmt  and  its  adoltentions,  in  which  I 
recorded  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  microeoope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration,  before 
the  Botanical  Society  of  London.    A  very  favourable  notice  of  this  paper  appeared  in  near^  all 
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the  dailj  journals,  including  The  Times.  I  fovwarded  the  origmal  article  itself  to  tbe  Lancet^ 
and  proceeded  to  follow  vp  tbe  subject  by  preparing  another  report  on  sagar,  intended  for  the 
same  society.  After  a  time  Mr.  Wakley,  with  whom  I  had  not  previously  held  any  communi- 
cation on  the  subject,  wrote  to  me,  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  a  series  of  articles  could  be 
so  prepared  as  to  admit,  without  rery  great  risk,  tbe  nnblication  of  tbe  names  and  addresses  of 
the  parties  of  whom  the  goods  analyzed  were  purcliased  ?  I  replied  that  they  could,  due 
OKBtum  being  ezerdaed.  I  then  engaged  to  famish  the  artidea,  Mr.  Wakley  devising  the  thle 
«Bder  which  they  were  to  appear,  and  undertaking  to  pnblish  the  names-^  rexy  bold  preceedini^ 
aad  one  entitling  him  to  the  highest  praise. 

In  conformity  with  this  engagement,  I  sapptied  the  reports  for  a  period  of  four  years.  I 
employed  my  own  agents  in  the  purchase  of  the  samples,  accompanying  them  on  all  occasions 
myself,  for  greater  security.  I  made  all  the  mcessary  investif^tiens,  microacopical  and  chemical, 
unaided,  exoepc  latteriy  in  some  few  instances,  where  extra  chemical  assiatanee  was  required,  or 
where  a  aecand  opinion  on  a  chemical  question  was  requisite.  I  determined  the  order  of  th» 
several  reports,  and  I  wrote  them  all,  with  a  single  exception,  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  four 
years,  when,  acting  under  a  written  agreement  with  Mr.  Wakley,  I  published  them  in  my  own 
name,  under  tbe  title  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations. 

The  manner  in  which  these  inquiries  were  condncted,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that, 
altiiongh  some  thousands  of  analyses  were  nrnde  and  names  published,  in  one  instance  only  was 
an  action  brought,  and  this  was  abandoned  at  an  early  period.  In  republishing,  with  addition!, 
tbe  reports  in  my  own  name,  I  incurred  the  whole  expense  and  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
renewed  publication  of  the  names. 

In  these  inquiries  no  one  was  associated  with  me ;  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  I 
was  authorized  to  empl<^,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  chemical  aasistanoe  when  necessary,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  tliis  discretion,  I  employed  my  friend  Dr.  Letheby,  whose  Bervicas  I  liad  mndi 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  in  my  work. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Lancet 

I  will  now,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  point  out  the  inaccuracies  contained  in  your  corre- 
spondents letter.  He  writes  : — "  A  poor  artist  of  the  name  of  Miller  made  the  microscopic 
examinations  and  drawings."  Mr.  Muler,  who  had  been  in  my  exclusive  occupation  far  maay 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  was  specially  educated  as  a  microsoopic  artist  by  mysdf,  made,  ia  my 
own  honse,  and  under  my  own  immediate  instructions,  the  necessary  drawings,  but  he  did  not, 
aa  stated,  make  the  microsoopic  examinations,  lor  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  competent  ;  neither 
ia  it  correct  to  say  that  Dr.  Letheby  **  conducted  all  the  important  chemical  analyses.^ 

Having  made  these  material  corrections,  may  I  ask,  after  having  assigned  tbe  chemical 
investigations  to  Dr.  Letheby,  and  tbe  microscopical  examinations  and  drawHngs  to  Mr.  Miller, 
what  part  either  of  the  work  or  of  the  merit  your  correspondent  reserves  for  me,  whidi  %ronU 
jastifj  the  eul^giwn  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  pleased  to  confer  on  me  ? 

1  have  the  honour  to  remam,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

A&THOR  H.  Hassall,  M.D., 
Bennett  Street,  SL  James's  Street^  Jufy  ^.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysidans. 

This  letter  led  to  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  WakLej  (dated  July  28),  who  stated 
that  he  had  entered  upon  the  subject  as  early  as  ISSO,  and  employed  odier 
parties  in  the  investigatian  prior  to  his  association  with  Dr.  Hawaii ;  that  he 
contributed  aU  the  requisite  funds,  and  incurred  tbe  responsibility  arising  from 
the  publication  of  names,  and  gaye  Dr.  Hassall  a  liberal  salary  lor  the  services 
performed.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Letheby,  dated  Julj  27,  idso  appeared  in  The 
Times^  controverting  some  (^the  statements  of  Dr.  UassalL    Dr.  Letheby  says. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  June,  1851— that  is,  directly  after  the  commission  bepn  its  kbonn 
— I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  give  him  assistance  in  his  investigations;  in  fact,  on  tbe 
14th  of  that  month  he  forwarded  specimens  of  ooooa  ash  for  analysis,  for  he  could  not  say 
exactly  what  the  nature  of  the  colounng  matter  was.  Before  the  year  was  out  I  had  examined 
all  the  samples  of  bread,  flour,  and  salt  which  were  necessary  for  his  reports  on  this  snbject. 

^  From  that  time  until  the  present  I  have  been  in  constant  communication  with  him— directing 
him  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  unimportant  chemical  annlyses,  and  I  myself  making  every  one 
of  the  difficult  and  important  ones.  In  truth,  he  invariably  wrote  to  me  when  he  began  a  new 
inquiry,  and  asked  for  instructions  how  he  was  to  proceed  with  the  chemical  part  of  the  inves- 
tigation. In  many  cases,  indeed  I  may  say  in  most,  he  got  just  far  enough  with  the  inquiry 
to  become  embarrassed,  and  then  his  products  were  sent  to  me  for  completion,  or  his  results  for 
correction.  Latterly,  as  he  most  truly  says,  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  with  him ;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  have  made  hundreds  of  analyses  for  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  put  it  to  any  practical  chemist  whether  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to 
proceed  with  an  important  research  who  would  ask  such  questions  as  the  followmg? 

"  Win  you  kindly  give  me  tlie  process  for  the  c[uantitative  analysis  of  iron?  Is  the  Prussian 
bin  whidi  safandflB  on  the  addition  of  Serroqyamde  of  potaaunm  soluble  m  ezoess  of  the  preci- 
ptaat?" 
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.-  AfSUBy  after  lumog  noeired  iottnictioiMi  fzom  me  rautectiog  the  examioation  of  Mrier,  h» 

9BLJS: — 

*'  I  aas  getting  on  very  well  with  the  portora ;  bat  one  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  me  is 
tiie  best  method  of  detecting  sulphate  of  iron  in  porter.  It  would  not  be  thrown  down,  I  believei 
eJAer  by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  toe  sulphnrstted  hydrogen  used,  in  which  case,  if  present  in  the 
porter,  it  oogfat  to  be  found  in  the  sugar  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
porter  freed  from  acetate  of  lead.  Is  this  so?  A  line  to  steer  me  right  in  the  matter  would 
greatly  oblige." 

I  have  many  such  questions  as  these.  They  are  in  Dr.  Hassaira  own  handwritmg  ;  and  I 
regret  he  has  made  it  necessary  tliat  I  should  allude  to  them. 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Hassall  wrote  a  reply,  ^^  which  he  gave  a  different  com- 
plexion to  the  affair,  entering  rather  mmutely  into  some  of  the  circumstances, 
aad  repeating  in  subttaoce  his  preTioos  assertions.  The  most  important  addi« 
lional  statements  are  the  foUowmg : — 

I  employed  my  own  agents  to  purchase  the  samples.  I  accompanied  them  on  all  their  journe3rs, 
I  made  the  whole  of  the  microscopical  investigations,  and  the  larj^er  part  of  the  chemical  analyses; 
I  wrote  all  the  reports,  with  a  smgle  exception ;  and  I  afterwards  published,  in  accordance  with 
my  written  agreement,  with  my  own  name  attached,  the  whole  of  the  reports  at  my  own  cost. 
The  republication  of  these  involved  an  expense  of  £800,  and  I  had  to  furnish  my  pubhshers  with 
an  undertaking  to  meet  all  actions  which  might  ari^e  out  of  the  renewed  publication  of  the  names 
and  addresses. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  from  the  following  statement  what  Dr.  Letheby  really  did  in  the 
way  of  ehenucal  analysis.  Exclusive  of  an  introduction  of  40  pac^es,  mv  work  contains  647 
pages  of  letterpress,  and  it  embraces  the  reports  which  were  published  relating  to  food  in  the 
years  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854.  I  find  that  25  reports  appeared  in  1851--the9e  embraced 
1054  analyses,  microscopical  and  chemical,  and  they  occupy  368  pages  of  the  work;  that  20 
reports  appeared  in  1852,  embracing  512  analyses,  the  last  of  these  reports  extending  to  pass 
514;  that  m  1853  seven  reports  were  published,  containing  S40  analyses,  and  terminating  wiUi 
the  600th  page  of  the  woik;  lastly,  that  in  1854  three  reports  onty  appeared,  contaioing  291 
analyses.  The  first  year  Dr.  Letheby  made  16  analyses,  toe  second  9,  the  third  59,  and  the 
fourth  12  analyses — that  is,  in  all  96  as  against  2287 — a  large  proportion  of  which  analyses 
were  both  microscopical  and  chemical. 

Besides  the  reports  contained  in  my  work  four  other  reports  were  published  in  the  Lancet  on 
dfi^pB,  and  two  others  were  prepared  on  articles  of  food,  but  were  not  published ;  these  con- 
tained 228  aaaljrseB,  of  which  57  were  made  by  Dr.  Letheby;  of  the  analyses  conducted  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  the  greater  part  were  confined  to  two  articles — viz.,  snuff  and  opium,  there  being  43 
samples  of  the  former  and  57  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Letheby,  in  a  letter  dated  July  31,  gives  the  following  yersion  of  the 
case: — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

5iB, — ^I  really  am  ashamed  of  the  circumstance  which  calls  for  another  letter  finom  me  on  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Uassall's  inconsistencies.  In  his  letter  of  the  27th  inst.  he  distinctly  stated  that 
in  the  inquiries  of  the  Lancet  Cammmion  "no  one  was  associated  with  him;  but,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  he  was  authorized  to  employ,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  chemical  assist- 
ance when  necessary,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion^  he  employed  his  triend  Dr.  Letheby, 
whose  serxices  he  had  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  m  his  work;'*  from  which  it  must  be 
inferred  that  my  assistance  was  not  had,  or  needed,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  inquuy.  Now, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wakley  has  exposed  the  true  posiUon  of  Dr.  Hassall,  and  even  stated  that  he 
paid  "several  sums  for  chemical  analyses  nwde  by  Dr.  Letheby,*'  Dr.  Hassall  admits  that^ 
during  the  first  year  I  made  sixteen  analyses  for  him,  during  the  seoond  nine,  during  the  thud 
fifity-nine,  and  during  the  fourth  twelve;  besides  making  forty-three  analyses  of  snuff,  and  fifty- 
seven  of  opium. 

On  looking  over  my  laboratory  book,  I  find  that  during  the  four  years  alluded  to  I  made  291 
analyses  for  Dr.  Hassall,  of  which  thirteen  were  for  adulterations  of  chicory  and  cocoa,  twenty 
for  bread,  flour,  and  salt,  eleven  for  bhter  beer  and  pale  ale  (these  being  all  the  analyses  neces- 
Miy  for  the  report  on  this  subject),  seven  for  vinefpr,  twentv-five  for  tobacco,  forty- five  for 
soiiib,  sixty-three  for  opiums,  ten  for  confectionery,  four  for  cod-liver  oil,  and  about  twenty  for 
castor  oil ;  the  rest  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  things  which  did  not  immediately  concern  the 
Commis&ion ;  they  were  of  matters  which  ho  had  received  for  examination  in  the  way  of  busineaB, 
and  which  he  could  not  investigate.  Others  were  for  his  review  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  fhe  Br^idi  md  Forei^  Medico- Cbinrgkal  Review,  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, with  a  mere  apology  in  the  way  of  acknowledgment;  and  others  were  for  a  paper  of  his 
which  was  read  before  the  Ttoyal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
hut  right  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  chemistry  of  that  paper  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  my  notes  to 
him  on  the  subject;  and  when  he  sent  the  proofs  to  me  for  correctioUj  I  do  assure  you  I  was 
astonished  at  the  boMnefls  of  his  conduct,  and  1  made  such  corrections  m  his  statements  as  I 
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thought  JQst  to  mrself.  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  rinoe  it  has  been  printed  for  the  meinben» 
and  am  therefore  ignorant  of  the  way  in  wfaicn  he  used  mj  corrections. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  I  have  nearly  100  letters  of  his  in  my  possession,  which  show  that»  while 
my  analyses  were  really  all  the  important  and  difficult  ones  of  tbe  commission,  I  furnished  him 
with  specific  directions  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  others.  I  sa^,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Wakley, 
that  tbe  course  which  Dr.  Hassall  has  lately  pursued  has  pUced  him  in  a  false  position,  and  that 
it  is  one  which  scientific  men  most  deeply  regret. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  done.  Dr.  Hassall  states  that  up  to  the  last  fow  days  we 
have  been  in  friendly  communication,  and  tliat  no  word  of  dissatisfaction  has  escaped  me.  This 
IS  not  strictly  true ;  for  when,  at  the  onset  of  the  testimonial  affair  he  wrote  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  go  to  his  house  and  have  a  private  meeting  with  one  or  two  of  his  friends  respecting  the 

Setting  up  of  a  testimonial  to  him,  I  wrote  a  strong  lett«r  of  censtuv  to  him,  and  not  only 
eclined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business,  but  told  him  what  would  be  the  consequences 
if  he  persisted  in  such  a  foolish  step.  My  prophetic  warning  has  been  realised:  bis  true  position 
has  been  made  clear,  and  his  friends  have  dropped  from  him  in  disgust  Since  then  we  have  not 
been  In  what  can  be  called  friendly  communication,  for  all  our  correspondence  has  been  confined 
to  matters  of  business.  Dr.  Hassall  knows,  as  well  as  man  can  know,  that  I  have  had  but  one 
object  in  serving  him,  and  that  if  his  conduct  had  not  been  open  to  the  censure  which  I  have 
passed  upon  it,  he  would  still  have  bad  all  my  assistance  in  helping  him. 

I  remam,  SaTj  yours  obediently, 
London  HoapUaJ^  July  31.  H.  Lethbbt,  M.B. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  inference  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  correspondence,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  mode  of  explaining 
the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee.  This 
is  a  case  in  which  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  likely  to>  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  animus  with  which  the  inquiry  is  undert-aken.  The  field  of  investigation 
is  interminable.  Low  neighbourhoods  and  shops  of  a  certain  description 
furnish  a  supply  of  fabricated  or  inferior  articles  to  any  extent  which  the 
collector  of  such  materials^mav  desire.  Even  in  other  districts,  and  in  houses 
of  reputed  respectability,  similar  examples  may  be  found,  arising  from  accident 
or  from  some  conventionality  between  tne  tradesman  and  his  customers.  Some 
of  these  delinquencies  have  probably  for  years  passed  unnoticed,  because  the 
public  attention  has  not  been  called  to  them,  and  an  exposure  of  the  fact  has, 
m  many  instances,  resulted  in  a  discontinuance  of  the  evil.  Those  witnesses 
who  entered  upon  the  subject  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of 
frauds  and  abuses,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  legislative  enactment  as 
a  remedy,  would  naturally  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  credit  is 
due  to  Dr.  Hassall  and  Dr.  Normandy  for  their  indefatigable  zed  in  the  search 
for  adulterated  and  impure  specimens.  It  is  equallv  true,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Bedwood  and  some  other  witnesses,  that  drugs  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  other 
articles  of  consumption,  may  be  obtained  pure,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be 
requisite  for  practical  purposes,  by  those  who  desire  to  have  them,  and  take 
the  proper  means  for  attaining  their  object.  It  is  also  true  that  the  practice  of 
srystematic  adulteration,  especially  in  the  drug  trade,  is  less  extensive  than  it  was 
formerly — a  circumstance  resulting  from  improved  education,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  cases  of  fraud  with  the  means  of  detection.  The  wholesale  druggbts 
and  manufacturers  hav&  experienced  a  notable  change  in  this  respect,  and  we 
have  heard  complaints  of  the  increasing  difficulty  which  they  find  in  satisfying 
their  customers,  who,  instead  of  receivme  what  is  furnished  to  them  without 
examination,  are  more  on  the  alert,  and  treqnently  return  articles  if  they  appear 
not  to  come  up  to  the  requisite  standard. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  some  of  Mr.  Kedwood^s  observations  had  a 
tendency  to  justify  or  extenuate  adulteration  in  some  cases.  We  think  his 
evidence  will  not  bear  this  construction.  Mr.  Redwood  followed  two  or  three 
witnesses,  whose  highly-coloured  statements  were  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  case,  which  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  place  in  a  more  practical 
and  correct  light.  It  is  necessary  to  miUce  a  distinction  between  the  term  *'  *  purity,** 
used  in  a  chemical  sense,  and  when  used  with  reference  to  practical  experience  and 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  public.  Absolute  purily  b  only  attainable  at 
great  expense,  and,  except  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  experiment,  is  neither 
necessary  nor  worth  the  cost.  Purity  sufiicient  for  the  orainar^  requirements 
of  the  public,  may  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  discretion  in  the 
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purchase,  by  paying  a  fair  price,  and  dealing  with  respectable  tradesmen. 
Bat  the  pablic  in  general  are  not  fuUr  informed  respecting  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  in  all  cases,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  fraud.  Publicity  on  this  subject 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  counteracting  the  existing  evils, 
and  if  to  this  remedy  were  added  an  easy  and  inexpensive  mode  of  bringing  the 
guilty  parties  to  justice  in  cases  of  wilful  imposition,  the  public  would  possess 
all  the  protection  which  is  required,  or  which  could  be  practically  afford^. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  of  the  flagrant  cases  of  fraud  which  have 
been  exposed,  the  purchasers  are  themselves  responsible ;  for  if  a  powder  be 
offered  at  half  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  the  whole  state— if  any  com- 
modity be  sold  at  a  price  at  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  it  genuine, 
or  if  It  be  required  of  a  colour  not  naturally  belongin^r  to  it,  the  purchaser 
must  either  be  labouring  under  culpable  ignorance,  or  he  is  cheated  with  hif 
eyes  open —  •«  For  snre  the  pleasure  ib  as  great 

In  beiog  cheated,  as  to  cheat." 

The  Parliamentary  inquiry  will  be  resumed  next  session. 


RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION. 
Ah  occasional  respite  from  labour  is  salutary  to  body  and  mind,  and  the 
month  of  September  is  usually  selected  for  this  purpose  by  medicul  and  phar- 
maceutical students.  The  term  Pharmaceutical  Student  is  of  recent  origin.  The 
dass  to  which  it  refers  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  and  is  gradually  increasing  numerically,  and  risins  in  importance.  In  a  few 
years,  many  young  men  who  are  not  yet  sensible  of  the  value  of  education,  will 
discover  their  mistake,  and  regret  their  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  will  find 
that  others,  who  have  kept  pace  with*  the  times,  are  m  a  better  position  than 
themselves,  and  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  industry.  If  any  confirmation  of 
this  remark  were  required,  we  neetl  only  refer  to  the  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  Several  witnesses 
bore  testimony  to  the  eff*ect  which  has  already  resulted  from  an  improvement 


mons  and  elsewhere,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  appertain  to  the  business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be 
more  appreciated,  and  that  the  patronage  of  the  public  will  be  bestowed  where 
the  most  efficient  services  can  be  obtained. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Sdiool  of  Pharmacy  in  Bloomsbury  Square  will 
continue  in  force  during  the  ensuing  session.  The  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  by  Mr.  Redwood,  and  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  will  be  delivered  as  before.  The  Laboratory  will  be  open  to  Students 
at  the  commencement  of  October,  and  further  particulars  will  be  published  in 
our  next  number.  The  library  of  the  Society  will  also  be  open  durme  the  day, 
and  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  half-past  ten  in  the  evening.  When  the 
early  closing  movement  was  under  discussion  last  year,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  urged  in  its  favour  was  the  importance  of  allowing  young  men  time 
for  reading,  either  at  home  or  in  the  library  of  the  Society.  The  hours  of  business 
yery  generally  reduced  with  a  view  of  affording  the  desired  opportunity  for 


improvement.  The  librarian  had  instructions  to  light  the  eas,  and  prepare  the 
library  for  the  reception  of  Students  at  eight  o'clock;  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  convenience  of  those  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  we  have  never  heard  of  the  library  being  over-crowded,  or  the 
books  much  in  demand.  The  same  privileges  continue  to  exist,  and  their  im- 
portance IS  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  eagerness  of  young  men  to  study  was 
Drought  forward  as  a  reason  for  early  closing.  But  where  is  the  zeal  of  the 
Students  now  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded?  Are  they  ignorant  of  the 
advantages  offered  to  them,  or  ore  they  indifferent  on  the  subject  ?  Let  us  hope 
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that  tbe  arrumcnis  and  profcssaons  which  promoted  tbe  early  cloang  of  tiiff 
shntters,  wul  be  exemplified  and  carried  into  practice,  and  that  the  firroMsabia 
symptoms  will  be  renewed  when  the  next  senon  commences. 


THE  SALE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

We  hare  been  faroured  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  with  an  abstract  of 
tSie  recent  Act  and  regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  Methylated  Spirit.  As 
this  is  an  official  document,  and  likely  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  have 
published  it  entire  in  another  part  of  this  number.  The  passing  of  this  Act 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Somerset  House  to  afford  every  possible  facility  to  the  British  manufacturer  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  nations.  The  nature  of  the  regulationa  wiH 
serve  to  show  the  difficulty  ^f  attaining  this  object  without  interfering  with  the 
revenue  in  cases  to  which  the  indulsenee  is  not  intended  to  Bippjj'  fo  paeons 
inexperienced  in  the  operation  of  the  Excise  laws,  and  the  artifices  resorted  to 
for  their  evasion,  the  object  of  some  oi  the  restrictions  on  the  purchasers  and 
vendors  of  Methylated  Spirit  may  be  scarcely  intelligible.  We  may,  however^ 
conclude  that  these  precautions  are  founded  on  experience ;  and  although  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  will  be  in  some  degree  limited  by  the  con<fitions  under 
which  its  advantages  are  offered,  it  must  be  received  as  an  experiment,  or  aa 
instalment,  the  continuance  and  extension  of  which  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. Under  the  existing  regulations  the  benefit  will  be  enjoyed  chieflv  by 
the  wholesale  manufacturer  or  dealer,  as  the  regulations  are  not  appficabic  to 
all  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  retailer  would  desire  the  privilege — such» 
for  example,  as  the  sale  of  the  spirit  by  retail  for  burning,  and  for  scientific 
purposes,  or  its  use  in  small  quantities  for  processes  conducted  on  too  limited  a 
scale,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  submit  to  the  restrictions.  Those  who,  from* 
the  above  cause,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  regulations,  wOl  be 
comparatively  in  a  worse  position  thaji  before,  from  thdr  inability  to  compete 
with  others  who  use  duty-free  spirit. 

This  was  our  impression  on  reading  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  we  are, 
however,  informed  that  it  is  the  desnre  of  the  authorities  to  extend  the 
privilege  as  widely  as  possible.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  other  similar  cases,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  devise  regulations  which  will  have  the  full  eflect  desired, 
without  opening  the  door  to  abuses  and  evasion  of  the  law.  The  present 
experiment  is  not  unattended  with  risk ;  as  a  temptation  mi^ht  exist  to  use  the 
spirit  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  highly  improper—as  in 
making  tinctures  and  other  preparations,  from  which  the  spirit  is  not  afterwards 
separated  by  distillation.  Such  practices  should  be  discountenanced  and  (if 
detected)  exposed  by  all  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  for  the  general 
good ;  as  the  prevalence  of  abuses  or  fraud  might  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  Act, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  advantages  now  granted.  To  the  large  manu- 
fitcturer,  the  advantage  will,  we  should  think,  more  than  counterba£mce  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  peculiar  restrictions  under  which  the  spirk  is 
to  be  received,  registered,  sealed,  and  used ;  and  as  these  conditions  are  con- 
iddered  necessary,  we  have  only  to  express  a  hope  that  the  experiment  will 
be  attended  with  success,  and  that  it  may  be  found  practicable  and  expedient 
to  extond  the  privilege  more  ^nerally  in  the  trade.  We  take  thb  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  noticing  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  Retail  Chemist  is  exposed 
from  the  demand  for  rectified  spirit  for  photographic  processes,  now  veij 
generally  performed  by  the  pubhc.  A  pure  spirit  of  a  certain  strength  la 
required ;  there  is  no  source  to  which  the  pubhc  can  apply  for  it  with  con- 
fidence, except  to  the  Chemist ;  and  he  is  prohibited  from  supplying  it,  unless 
fir  medicinal  use.  In  the  present  case  the  remission  of  the  duty  is  not  the 
source  of  complaint;  but  the  inoonveniencie  consists  in  the  absence  of  any 
channel  through  whidi  the  public  can  legaily  obtain  Uie  kind  of  spirit  required!' 
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SECRET  FORMULA. 

B¥  MB.  josmwrn  MBUm, 

a  ytmng  mtn  commences  business  for  himself,  the  ordmazy  conrae  of 
eweoia  shapes  his  career  as  follows: — He  rents  a  moderate  shop,  adorns  it  after 
faia  own  priTate  fancj,  rises  early,  works  Tery  hard,  and  does  his  best  to  please 
Iiis  customers.  He  has  usually  the  sense  to  take  a  wife,  in  order  to  brighten  the 
geueral  prospect ;  and  arduous  as  his  toils  may  be,  he  yet  feels  happy  in  the 
contentment  arising  from  independence.  At  first  the  labour  is  great,  and  the 
rennmeration  consequently  soiall ;  but  by  degrees,  anxiety  is  replaced  by  an 
honest  confidence  in  his  own  resources;  trade  be^s  to  flourisn,  friends  to 
multiply,  and  a  well-earned  reputation  attaches ,  itself  to  his  establishment. 
This  IS  the  Arcadian  moment  when  liis  bliss  attains  its  climax.  Trust  not, 
presamptnous  mortal,  it  will  so  last  for  ever.  No— even  as  we  write,  a 
deputation,  bearing  a  printed  circular,  waits  on  the  successful  yenturer  ;  and 
tKeir  leader,  who  has  caught  no  little  of  the  romance  of  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  makes  the  following  neat  address : — 

Sespected  Chemist !  You  have  succeeded — tell  us  how  you  did  it?  Tour 
preparations  are  better  than  other  people^s—how  do  you  make  them  ?  ^  Your 
lioiise  has  become  noted  for  its  specialities— give  us  the  receipt.  This  is  a 
transition  era—the  age  of  largp-minded,  far-seeins,  comprehensiye  -views.  Away 
with  the  narrow-mindedness  in  which  you  have  slept  for  years !  Hoard  up  for 
yourself  no  longer  the  profitable  secrets  of  the  past.  Throw  open  to  the  light 
of  day  your  private  formuls ;  and  though  in  so  doing  you  may  incur  the  trifling 
inconvenience  of  sinking  down  to  the  common  level,  rise  to  the  full  conscionsness 
of  the  glorious  thought  that  Science  will  be  exalted,  and  the  new  regime 
advanced."  "  Gentlemen,"  replies  the  astonished  listener,  *'  I  am  an  honest, 
mipretendSng  man,  so  let  me  die  in  peace."  The  deputation  smile  con- 
temptuously, and  descant  upon  Physicians  knowing  the  preparation  of  everything 
they  prescribe,  the  gain  to  the  public  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  the  resulting 
higher  standard  of  the  community  of  Drug^sts.  £i  vain  the  desponding 
hearer  urges  in  self-defence  that  there  are  certain  technicalities  of  manufacture 
(like  a  patent  right),  to  disclose  which  would  simply  iniure  the  revealer,  and 
leave  science  where  it  was ;  that  as  there  are  specialities  limited  to  medicine  as  a 
profession,  there  are  others  also  that  belong  to  chemistry  as  trade.  ^  Moreover, 
tiiat  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  both  present  such  ample  fields  of  investigation,  that 
to  wander  far  out  of  either  is  not  wise,  and  that  the  truest  fnendship  between  the 
Druggist  and  Physician  must  exist  where  both  are  honourably,  harmoniously,, 
but  separately  working  in  their  own  respective  spheres,  remembering  always  that 
tbere  w  a  pomt  where  the  profession  ends,  and  trade  beo;ins.  In  vain  he  hints 
lliat  tiie  only  benefit  from  discarding  all  secret  formulae  would  be  reaped  by 
those  who  are  eager  to  snatch  an  easy  reputation  from  their  hard-working 
neighbours,  but  who  have  feared  hitherto  to  admit  even  a  little  knowledge  into  their 
operations,  since  Lord  Bacon  said  it  was  a  dangerous  thing.  No  matter  how 
saanj  perish  in  the  flood,  so  that  it  float  their  ark.  Endless  mi^ht  have  been 
Ae  mterview,  had  not  Mrs.  Chemist  demonstrated  to  the  deputation  the  use  of 
tiie  street-door,  as  a  means  of  ^ress ;  and  the  same  night  she  performed  for 
that  time  only,  by  particular  desire  (her  own),  the  melody  that  concludes  with 
4he  toudung  caution, 

*'  Of  sach  nightingales*  songs  bevase." 

A  leiival  haa  spru^  up  in  these  latter  day^  whose  vnivennil  inftuenoe  ha* 
afiacted  art,  science,  own,  moraia^  nationid  institutioDS^  manaal  industry,  and 
CTory  shape  of  enterprise.  Its  impetus  is  edueaiioB.  Pharmacy  in  tmrn  kw 
AvedifaesanowidiiigmafeiDcnL    The  wcrid  is  content  nd  ksger  with  tke 
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routine  of  its  forefathers,  and  seeks  out  a  higher  law  than  custom  for  its 
standard.  Thb  is  the  history  of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia.  The  College  has 
souffht  to  produce  a  work  whose  formulae  shall  bear  the  trace  of  recent  progress 
— miOie  rules  shall  be  dictated  not  by  unheeding  commonplace,  but  by  the 
accurate  information  modem  research  has  offered — based  upon  whatever  rhar- 
mtLCY  with  its  practical  wisdom,  Materia  Medica  with  its  endless  developments, 
or  Chemistrv  with  its  helpful  combinations,  can  contribute.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  College,  with  generous  confidence,  invites  the  assistance  of  those  wnose 
daily  experience  renders  them  well  adapted  to  give  useful  and  sound  advice, 
and  in  this  nuinner  seeks  to  avoid  one  source  of  error,  namely,  that  which  must 
arise  from  undirected  theory.  A  duly  appointed  committee  has  commenced  its 
labours,  striving  to  gain  all  information  tending  to  form  a  correct,  authenticated 
Materia  Medica;  glad  to  receive  suggestions  towards  the  improvement  of 
existing  formulas,  derived  from  actual  observation ;  and  determined  energetically 
to  remodel  the  defective,  to  expunge  the  obsolete,  and  to  add  whatever  the 
new  drcnmstances  of  Pharmacy  demand.  The  advantage  that  will  accrue  u 
obvious.  Chemists  will  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  art  of  healing,  Physicians 
will  have  reliable  preparations  at  command,  and  the  public  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  cured  than  they  possess  at  present. 

Two  different  views  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  Pharmacopoeia: 
some  reverence  it  as  the  Bible,  others  think  it  nonsense.  Without  falling 
into  either  of  these  extremes,  the  most  ordinary  common  sense  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  only  facts  desirable  to  be  included  in  its  formulas  are  those 
that  bear  a  direct  influence  on  the  advance  of  Pharmacy.  The  Pharmaoopoua 
is  not  in  itself  a  text-book  of  instruction ;  it  becomes  so  indirectly,  but  this  is 
not  its  essential  character.  Its  primary  intention  is  not  to  teach  Chemistry, 
Botany,  or  Materia  Medica,  but  it  is  simply  an  authorized  statement  of  the  best 
methodis  of  preparing  medicinal  remedies.  Nevertheless,  these  methods  mainly 
depend  on  the  ^application  of  the  three  branches  of  science  just  enumerated, 
wnich  leads  us  to  a  sentiment  which  may  seem  harsh,  but  which  the  event 
will  certainly  confirm,  that  the  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  are  in 
the  position  to  contribute  genuine  information  is  extremely  limited. 

The  discipline  of  long-continued,  well-applied,  intelligent  experience,  united 
to  a  thorough  competent  appreciation  of  recent  discovery,  alone  can  constitute 
a  true  adviser.  Such  men  and  facts  the  College  wants.  Now  let  us  have  a 
clear  understanding  what  it  does  not  want. 

The  cause  of  Pharmacy  is  not  materially  advanced  by  the  remarks  that 
naturally  suggest  themselves  from  the  contemplation  of  Fownes's  Chemistry  and 
Christison^s  Dispensatory.  These  excellent  works  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
medical  men,  who,  had  they  now  stood  in  need  of  such  information,  would  not 
be  in  the  position  they  at  present  occupy.  Still  less  are  therapeutic  interests 
conserved  by  the  introduction  of  those  extraordinary  seeds,  oils,  herbs,  and 
other  recondite  specimens  of  Materia  Medica,  the  names  of  which  nobody  can 
pronounce,  the  history  of  which  nobody  knows,  and  the  value  of  which  nobody 
appreciates  but  the  advertiser.  Neither  is  Pharmacy  advanced  by  too  learned 
disquisitions  about  simple  things ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  in  no  way  promoted  by 
the  publication  of  secret  formulae.  These  recipes  belong  to  trade,  essentially 
and  exclusively.  They  are  not  regulated  by  science,  neiUier  do  they  pretend  to 
be;  but  are  the  result,  sometimes  of  patient  observation,  oflener  or  accident; 
sometimes  of  manufacturing  tact,  oflener  of  unintentional  mistake.  They 
belong  in  general  to  old-established  houses,  for  the  sole  reason  that  time, 
frequent  opportunity,  and  hereditary  experiment  have  favoured  their  completion. 
To  divulge  their  peculiarities  would  establish  no  law,  confirm  no  opinion,  and 
illustnite  nothing  except  the  extreme  folly  of  the  divulger.  They  are  a  means 
of  living,  the  source,  not  of  some  trifling  gain,  but  wealth ;  and  should  any 
weak  enthusiast,  influenced  by  temporary  vanity,  or  a  totally  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject,  unveil  those  formulse  which  constitute  his  business,  the  Benevolent 
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Fund  might  enrol  htm  aa  a  certain  applicant  for  charity,  unless  St.  Luke^i 
stepped  forward  with  a  previous  claim. 

Toere  is  a  pathway  open  to  the  humblest  Chemist,  that  will  conduct  him 
alike  to  fortune  and  a  reputation.  Let  him,  whilst  carrying  out  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  business  in  their  minutest  details,  not  be  frightened  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  those  adyantages  which  his  fathers  never  had.  The  true  transition 
element  is  knowledge ;  to  neglect  it,  is  to  shut  up  the  best  avenue  of  hope,  and 
in  this  age  of  competition,  to  render  the  bare  chance  of  living  daily  more  pre* 
carious.  The  apprentice  may  be  pardoned  for  his  inability  to  see  any  con* 
nexion  between  abstract  study  and  his  future  prospects ;  but  he  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  ten  years  hence.  The  use  of  such  application  is  not  to  fill  him 
with  inflat^  notions,  set  him  above  his  business,  and  place  him  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair,  but  to  give  him  the  grasp  of  circumstances — to  rescue  his  shop 
from  struggling  mediocrity — to  teach  him  how  to  avail  himself  of  every  new 
discovery  for  commercial  purposes  withoiit  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  stem 
and  oflen  prosaic  duties  of  his  calling — and  if  it  succeed  in  this,  the  lessons  ot 
Liebig  will  prove  as  valuable  as  washing  bottles.  Haply,  some  well<meaning. 
counsellors  (without  a  signature)  will  favour  him  with  fiery  letters,  which  he 
will  consign,  in  statu  effervesctniue^  to  their  appropriate  element;  or,  perchance, 
a  nameless  brother  may  describe,  in  picturesquely  worded  phrases,  his  progress 
to  the  workhouse,  whilst  an  occasional  Anglo-Saxon,  proud  of  his  Lindley 
Murray,  may  join  in  approving  chorus.  Fear  not,  courageous  friend !  but  when 
the  strife  of  words  is  at  the  hij^hest,  think  of  the  saying  of  the  great  artist, 
William  Etty,  "  To  faint  and  loiter,  when  only  a  little  effort  1 " 

Should  your  lot  be  to  dwell  amidst  the  rush  and  roar  of  city  life,  let  no  one 
blame  you  for  discovering  chemistry  of  more  use  than  hair-oil,  and  cattle  a 


subservient  interest.  But  should  the  country  be  your  appointed  sphere,  there 
Tou  will  be  better  able  to  dip  sheep,  and  give  befitting  drinks  to  cows  and 
horses,  beoause  you  can  analyze  the  soil  on  which  you  tread,  and  are  not 


wandering  on  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  the  London  wholesale  houses  choose  to 
send  you. 

Saved  from  the  weariness  of  an  em^ty  mind,  you  may  derive  additional 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  your  name  will  soon  increase  your  demand  for  even 
fancy  artides  and  scented  soap,  and  that  the  fresh-coloured  country  lasses  are 
not  displeased  with  a  retort,  wnenever  it  is  a  good  one. 

Whilst  spectral  Pharmaceutists  track  your  footsteps  in  their  shrewd,  gropmg 
manner,  in  the  fond  hope  of  catching  upon  their  dull  torch  a  gratis  wrinkle, 
press  forward  in  your  independent  course,  rely  on  your  own  individual  merit, 
leave  those  who  need  to  dive  into  the  private  formulse  of  other  people ;  and  when 
honest  endeavour  has  been  crowned  with  ineritable  success,  adopt  as  your  own 
the  good  old  English  proverb,  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themsetves.**^ 

31,  Southampton  Street^  Covent  Garden. 
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(jContinued from  page  63.) 
126.  Ibon  may  be  readily  deposited  in*thc  state  of  reguline  white  metal  by 
passing  a  strong  current  from  a  battery  of  considerable  intensity  (15  or  20 
piurs)  for  one  hour,  through  an  anode  oi  iron  immersed  in  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  its  appearance  when  deposited  in  the  reguline  state 
from  this  liquid  is  very  white,  but  with  an  appearance  similar  to  that  ;of 
fireshly  broken  white  cast  iron.  By  the  same  metnod  it  may  also  be  deposited 
Fith  a  saturated  solution,  either  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  ammonia, 
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«ir  acotttte  of  poCssbi.    I  liave  alx^  obtained  fine  wBste  metal  fhnn  a  saturated 
aqaeous  solution  of  two  parts  of  protosttlphate  of  iron  and  one  part  of  saf 


'  127.  Mr.  J.  Na]^er,  in  hw  ElectrthMetaUurgy,  sltttes  tiutt  he  has  deposited 
inn  firom  its  sehition  in  cyanide  of  potassimn ;  also  that  ^  it  maj  be  rea^ly 
deponted  from  its  sulphate;  diasolTe  a  little  crystaHine  snlphate  of  iron  in 
water,  and  add  a  lew  drops  of  sulphnric  add  to  the  solution ; — one  pair  of 
Smee's  battery  may  be  used  to  deposit  the  iron  upon  copper  or  brass.  The 
BMtal  m  this  pore  state  has  a  yenr  briffht  and  beautiful  silver  colour.'^ 

128.  A  patent  was  taken  out,  March  19,  1849,  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Wool- 
rich,  for  the  electro-depositton  of  cadmium,  and  the  following  is  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  process : — *^  Take  cadmium  and  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
fire  or  six  times  its  bufk  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  80®  or  160"*  Fah., 
addine  the  diluted  acid  by  decrees  unti|  the  metal  is  all  dissolved.  To  this  solu- 
tion of  cadmium  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
•f  the  ordiiiarr  crystals  oi  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water)  is  to  be  added  until 
the  cadmiani  is  all  precipitated ;  and  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  to  be 
Hashed  four  or  five  times  with  tepid  water;  next  add  as  much  of  a  solution  of 
ayanide  of  potassium  as  will  dissolve  the  precipitate ;  after  which,  one-tenth 
ttore  of  the  solutioB  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  added  to  ^amfree  cyanide. 
The  strength  of  this  resalting  liquid  may  vary,  but  the  patentees  prefisr  a  solu- 
tion eontamintr  ax  troy  ounces  of  metal  to  the  gallon.  The  solution  is  worked 
at  about  100°  Fah.,  with  a  plate  of  cadmium  as  an  anode.*' 

129.  Lead  may  be  deposited  either  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  lead,  or  from  a  solution  formed  by  dissolving  oxide  dT  lead  in  caustic 
potash. 

190.  Nickel  has  been  deposited  firom  a  solution  formed  by  dissolving  the  pure 
m«tal  in  nitric  acid,  then  precipitating  it  either  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^ 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  cyamde  of  potassium;  washing  the  precipitate,  and 
dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  operating  by  means 
of  a  battery  and  an  anode  of  pure  nickel.  Its  appearance  when  deposited 
from  this  solution  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  wniteness  to  silver,  and  its 
deposition  has  been  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  an  inferior 
omes  of  plated  articles. 

131.  I  have  deposited  nickel  in  tiie  state  of  reguline  white  metal  from  a 
loiution  of  the  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  by  making  a  lump  of 
metallic  nickel  the  anode  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  hvdr^lorate  of 
ammonia  (sal  ammoniac),  and  passing  a  strong  current  of  electricity  through  it 
for  several  hours,  until  the  fiquid  acquired  a  |Mde  greenish-blue  colour ;  also  by 
treating  a  solution  of  one  part  of  arseniate  of  potash  and  five  parts  water  in  a 
timilar  manner. 

132.  Silver  has  been  deposited  by  the  <Mnlinary  dipping  or  wash  process,  the 
single  cell  process,  and  the  battery  process.  The  most  common  salts  of  silver 
are  the  oxide,  chloride,  nitrate,  and  cyanide ;  the  oxide,  chloride,  and  cyanide 
are  sold  retail  at  about  seven  shillings  per  ounce,  and  the  nitrate  at  five  diiillings 
per  ounce. 

133.  Oxide  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  tilver  as  long  as  a  brown  precipitate  occurs. 
The  brown  powder,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  oxide  of  suver ;  its  chemical 
equivalent  is  lift. 

1S4.  Chloride  of  silver  is  formed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solution  of 
CPMon  table  salt  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  long  as  a  precipitate  takes 
place;  the  white  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  diloride  of  silver;  its 
chemical  eqmvalent  is  143 ;  it  shonld  be  waidied,  dried,  and  preserved  oat  of 
Ibe  miiience  €f(  light. 
.    13&  Nitrate  of  silveris  made  by  adding  pore  silver  in  smi^  quantities  at  a 
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tiaie  to  a  warm  isixtiite  cf  fowr  mtesuret  cf  strong  nitne  sbd  one  measiire  of 
distilled  water ;  if  too  HUich  silver  w  added  at  a  time,  or  if  the  heat  is  too  great, 
tbe  actioa  will  be  too  energetic^  and  oecaaioa  Loas  of  materials ;  in  suck  a  case 
add  a  little  cold  water;  wl^n  the  acid  will  not  disaolTe  anj  more  sa^er,  the 
resulting  liquid  may  either  be  eraforated  and  crystalliaed*  or  it  maj  be  kept  in 
the  state  of  solution,  protected  from  light,  until  required  to  be  nsM  ^  the  che- 
mical equxvalent  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  siHer  is  1 70 ;  it  is  the  matsrial  fram 
which  aearij  all  the  o^er  salts  of  silver  are  ibrmed. 

136.  Acetate  of  silver  is  fecmed  by  disBolving  either  the  oxide  or  carboaate  of 
silver  in  hot  and  strong  acetic  acid ;  or  it  may  be  made  by  addi^  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash  or  acetate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  occurs.  The  precipitated  white  powder  is  acetate  of 
silver ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

137.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  jMrepared  by  precipitatm^  a  solution  ef  aitiate  of 
silver  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassinm.  The  precii»tated  white  p|Owder  is 
cyanxfe  of  silver.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  bat  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  liquid 
ammonia,  in  solutiouB  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, cyanide  of  ammonia,  ferroqranide  ofpotaasinm,  and  hypomlphite  of  soda. 
I  have  found  that  it  is  not  pere^tibly  soluble  in  strong  and  hot  comawrcial 
hydroeyaaic  acid. 

138.  A  French  writer,  M.  Branddy,  reocmnnends  the  following  process  for 
preparing  very  pure  and  white  cyanide  of  silver: — He  makes  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  and  passes  a  onnrent  of  hydrocyanic  add 
Qwussic  acid)  vapour  through  it  as  long  as  white  flocks  of  cyanide  of  silver  are 
produced.  The  ^  is  formed  in  a  separate  glass  flask  thus : — ^Mix  together  six 
parts  of  sulphuric  add  and  from  thirty  to  forty  parts  of  water,  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  cooL  Put  it  into  the  glass  vessel,  together  with  ten 
parts  of  coarsely  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  connect  one  end  of  a 
bent  slass  tube  with  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  immerse  its  other  end 
some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  silver  solution ;  then  apply  heat  to  the 
flask  until  gas  is  evolved  from  the  mixture,  and  continue  it  as  long  as  the 
'bubbles  of  gas  produce  white  flocks  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  ascendins  through 
the  silver  solution.  The  cyanide  of  silver  formed  must  be  washed  and  dried  m 
the  usual  manner.  This  process,  although  it  may  peld  a  purer  compound  than 
when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  predpitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  cannot  be 
very  econonucal,  because  only  half  of  the  cyanogen  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassinm  passes  over  as  hydrocyanic  acid;  the  remainder  remains  behind, 
and  is  contained  in  a  yellowish- wlute  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  gas  generating 
veasel. 

139.  Nearljr  all  the  solutions  used  for  electro-silver  plating  or  dectro-slding, 
contain  cyamde  of  potassium,  which  is  generally  made  by  the  following 
process:  — Take  ferroevanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash;^, 
pound  it  fine,  and  gently  heat  it  in  an  iron  pan,  with  constant  stirring,  mm 
^[uite  dry.  iSreat  a  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a 
amilar  manner.  ^Yhen  both  are  perfectly  dry,  add  about  eight  parts  of  the 
forrocjranide  to  three  parts  of  the  carbonate,  and  thoroughly  mix  than.  But 
the  mixture  into  an  iron  ladle  or  cmdblev  and  heat  it  until  the  whole  is  melted 
into  a  dear  liquid.  Gas  wiU  be  evolved  fipm  its  surface.  It  should  be  kept  at 
a  moderste  or  dull  red  heat  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  end  ol 
an  iron  rod  dipped  into  it  a  short  depth  shows  a  white  sample  oa  cooling.  The 
igniUoa  must  not  be  continaed  untfl  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  otherwise  the 
cyanide  obtained  will  be  grey.  It  should  be  kept  covered  as  much  as  poasihlo. 
By  allowing  it  to  stand  undisturbed  a  fow  minutes  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
operation,  and  occasionally  sently  tappins  the  sides  of  the  ladle  or  cmdble,  the 
iron  of  the  forrocyanide  wSl  settle  at  &e  bottom  as  a  fine  black  powder,  and 
the  colonrkflB  cysoaide  of  potsssiiuBa  nugr  then  be  poured  off  upon  a  cold  plata 
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of  iron,  and  be  broken  np  irhen  neaily  cold,  and  kept  in  a  Trell-dosed  bottle. 
The  black  sediment,  which  contains  some  cjanide  of  potassium,  must  be  scraped 
out  of  the  vessel  whilst  still  hot,  and  may  be  nresenred  for  inferior  purposes,  as 
water  will  at  any  time  dissolve  out  the  cyaniae  of  potassium.  If  the  operation 
has  been  well  conducted,  the  cyanide  obtained  will  be  of  a  dear  white  colour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  this  process  from  a 
given  weight  of  materials,  than  when  ferrocyanide  alone^  is  employed ;  because, 
in  the  former  case,  one-third  of  the  cyanogen  (that  which  was  combined  with 
the  iron)  combines  with  the  potassium  of  die  carbonate  of  potash,  whilst  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  decomposed,  and  passes  off  in  the  form  of  ^. 

140.  According  to  Messrs.  Glassford  and  Napier  (^Philosophical  Magazine^ 
1844),  commerciiu  cyanide  of  potassium  often  contains  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.* 
of  impurities,  but  generallv  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  cyanate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  silica,  and  if  the  mixture  from  which  it  is  made  is  not  dry, 
salts  of  ammonia  are  also  formed ;  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  are  derived  from  the  commercial  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  silica 
occurs  when  earthen  crucibles  are  used,  and  even  when  the  materials  used  are 
perfectly  pure  and  the  operation  well  conducted,  the  product  contains  twenty 
per  cent,  of  cyanate  of  potash,  partly  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  melted  mixture. 

141.  Commerdal  cyanide  of  potassium  varies  greatly  in  price  as  well  as  in 
purity ;  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  best  quality  of  white  cyanide  is 
sold  retail  at  firom  2s.  3flf.  to  is,  6d,  per  pound ;  in  England  it  varies  from  2s,  6d. 
to  4s,  6d.  per  pound,  according  to  quality ;  and  black  cyanide,  t.  e.,  cyanide 
formed  by  merely  mdting  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  alone,  and  which  contains  the 
particles  of  iron  mixed  with  it,  may  be  obtained  retail  at  d«.  lOd,  per  pound; 
by  dissolving  several  specimens  of  commerdal  black  cyanide  and  nltenng  the 
solution,  I  found  the  proportion  of  black  impurity  in  them  varied  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  their  weight,  and  by  experiment  with  the  best  quality  of 
commercial  white  cyanide,  I  found  that  one  part  (200  grains)  of  it  dissolved  in 
about  one  and  a  quarter  parts  (^230  grains)  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  and 
that  it  dissolved  much  more  freely  in  water  containing  hydrocvanic  acid. 

142.  According  to  Messrs.  Glassford  and  Napier,  the  quantity  of  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  any  given  sample  of  the  commerdal  artide  may  oe  correctly 
ascertained  as  follows : — Make  two  solutions,  one  of  the  cyanide  to  be  tested,  and 
one  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  each  containing  known  quantities  by  weight 
of  the  salts,  sav  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  cyanide  dissolved  in  five 
ounces  of  distilled  water  in  a  graduated  glass  vessel,  and  175  grains  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  about  two  or  tnree  ounces  of  distilled  water  ;  add 
the  cyanide  solution  slowly  and  carefully  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  until  the 
precipitate  formed  is  all  redissolved;  the  quantity  of  the  cyanide  solution 
required  to  effect  this  (with  the  above  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver)  will  have 
contained  ISO  grains  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  from  the  quantity  of 
the  solution  used,  we  may  easily  calcuLite  the  amount  of  pure  cyanide  con- 
tained in  the  whole  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  **  When  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  Ions  as  the  precipitate  formed 
is  all  redissolved,  wc  obtain  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  com* 
bination  with  the  silver,  none  of  the  other  salts  in  solution  take  any  part  in  the 
action,  even  though  they  be  present  in  a  large  proportion  ;  this  enables  us  to 
test  the  exact  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  any  sample."  (Glassford  and 
Napier,  PhU,  Mag,,  1844.) 

143.  "  Cyanide  of  silver  should  be  dried  below  260°  Fahr.;  it  becomes  brown 
by  exposure  to  light ;  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic add  ^as ;  cold  nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it ;  a  boiling  mixture  of 
aulphurio  acid  and  water  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
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and  formation  of  sulphate  of  silyer;  it  ia  soluble  in  tbe  alkaline  chlorides,  bnt 
its  best  solvent  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  of  which  it 
requires  one  eciuivalent  (65  parts)  to  dissolve  one  equivident  (134  parts);  the 
resulting  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  a  double  cyaniae  of  silver 
and  potassium,  which  are  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  cold,  and  one  part  of  boiling 
water.  The  solution  of  this  double  salt,  which  is  nearlv  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
nlver  plating  solution,  may  be  boiled  for  any  length  of  time  without  being 
decomposed,  and  it  is  very  little  affected  by  light ;  it  is  decomposed  by  idl  acids  ; 
they  precipitate  the  silver  as  cyanide  of  silver,  the  hydracids,  hydrochloric  acid 
fior  example,  decompose  the  cyanide  of  silver  also ;  sulphuretted  hy<brogen  gas 
precipitates  the  silver  as  sulphide  of  silver/'— (Gr.  and  lit.) 

144.  ^^  In  the  presence  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanogen  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  silver  than  anything  else  has,  decomposing  every  salt  of  silver  except 
the  sulphide,  and  forming  cyanide  of  silver;  in  dissolving  the  oxide,  carbonate, 
chloride,  or  ferrocyanide  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  they 
are  all  decomposed,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  always  formed.*' — (G.  and  N.) 

145.  The  following  are  recipes  taken  from  various  sources  for  silvering  articles 
by  simple  immersion  or  wasn  process;  they  are  applicable  chiefly  to  small 
articles,  such  as  pins,  buttons,  buckles,  coflin  nails,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.,  where 
only  a  very  thin  coating  of  silver  is  required,  and  are  eenerally  used  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  form  the  ingredients  into  a  pasty  liquid 
of  the  consbtence  of  cream,  and  stirring  the  articles  thoroughly  about  in  it,  or 
rubbing  them  with  it  until  they  acquire  the  desired  whiteness : — 1st,  Equal  parts 
of  chloride  of  silver  and  bitartrate  of  potash ;  2nd,  Chloride  of  silver  one  part, 
alum  two  parts,  common  snlt  eight  parts,  and  tartar  eight  parts ;  3rd,  Chloride 
of  silver  one  part,  prepared  chalk  one  part,  common  salt  one  and  a  quarter 
parts,  and  pearlash  three  parts ;  4th,  Nitrate  of  silver  one  part,  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  three  parts ;  and,  6th,  A  '*  novargent"  solution  for  re-sHveringr  old 
plated  goods  consists  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  one  hundred  parts,  and  chloride 
or  any  other  salt  of  silver  nfVeen  parts.  Compounds  of  this  aescription  are  aJso 
used  for  silvering  clock  faces,  barometer  plates,  and  various  articles  formed  of 
copper  or  brass. 

146.  Silver  may  also  be  deposited  by  immersing  the  article  to  be  silvered  in 
a  suitable  nlver  solution  in  contact  wiUi  a  piece  of  zinc ;  the  patented  process 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Steele,  patent  dated  August  9,  1850,  is  in  accordance  with  this 
method.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  — Dissolve  four  ounces  of  pure  silver  in  twenty 
ounces  of  warm  nitric  acid ;  also  dissolve  separately  one-and-a-half  pounds  of 
common  table  salt  in  one-and-a-half  gallons  of  water ;  mix  the  two  solutions  toge- 
ther, allow  the  mixture  to  remain  till  clear,  pour  away  the  clear  liquid,  and  well 
wash  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver ;  next  fuze  together  twenty-four  ounces 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  twelve  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  when 
cold  add  it,  together  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  to  one-and-a-half  gallons  of 
water ;  boil  the  mixture  and  filter  it ;  immerse  the  articles  to  be  silvered  in  the 
resulting  solution  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc  of  suitable  size. 

147.  A  variety  of  solutions  have  been  proposed  and  tried  for  depositing  silver 
by  the  battery  process,  but  the  one  which  has  best  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
experience  is  composed  of  cyanide  of  silver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  it  may  be  made  of  various  strengths — from  half-an -ounce  of  silver  to 
the  gallon,  to  four,  six,  or  even  ten  ounces ;  and  from  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  to  two,  four,  or  even  six  pounds,  and  good  deposits  of  silver  be 
obtained  from  each ;  the  formula  of  M.  De  Rnolz  is,  dissolve  ten  parte  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  add  one  part  of  cyanide  of 
sdver,  and  dilute  the  resulting  liquid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

148.  By  the  following  method  a  good  solution  may  be  made  without  uncer- 
tainty or  waste  of  materials :  Take  a  known  quantity  by  weight  of  pure  silver 
in  small  pieces,  add  it  by  small  portions  at  a  time  to  a  mixture  of  pure  nitric 
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tdd  and  disiiUed  irater  in  a  glasB  or  stonovrare  vessel  (tke  former  is  most 
mitable),  ]^aced  iHiere  the  yapoars  erolved  may  freeiy  escape;  the  mixitixre 
dtoold  be  Kept  warm,  and  the  aetioa  maintained  moderale  and  inuform ;  pus 
win  be  freelj  erolved  from  the  aorftoe  of  the  metal ;  if  the  action  should  become 
too  rapid,  a  little  cold  disiiiled  water  ahomld  be  added  to  prefvent  waste  of  tht 
materials,  or  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  maj  be  lowered ;  be  carefiil  to  hun 
rather  less  of  the  acid  in  the  first  place  than  will  dissolre  all  the  silver,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  operation  after  the  last  portions  of  silver  have  been 
pot  in  the  liquid  add  a  little  more  acid  (if  necessary),  jnst  sufficient  to  dissolve 
tiie  remainder  of  the  metal;  and,  finally,  when  all  is  dissolved,  apply  a  greater 
heat,  which  will  drive  off  in  tlie  state  of  vapour  anv  little  excess  of  acid  whidi 
may  be  present : — ^next  dissolve  the  salt  formed  (nitrate  of  sihrer)  in  a  large 
quantity  of  distUUd  water  or  clean  rain  water,  say  about  two  or  four  quarts  for 
every  ounce  of  silver  used,  also  dissolve  some  cyanide  of  potassium  in  dean  rain 
water  in  a  separate  vessel,  forming  a  strong  solution  of  about  one  pound  to  the 
gallon,  and  add  it  ^dually  to  the  solution  of  silver  just  as  long  as  it  causes  a 
white  precipitate ;  if  you  add  too  much  it  will  canse  some  of  the  precipitate 
to  redissolve  and  make  the  liquid  transparent  where  it  passes,  in  such  ease  the 
liquid  should  be  stirred,  then  allowed  to  settle  clear,  and  a  solution  of  niteate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water  should  be  added  to  it  just  as  long  as  it  produces  a 
white  cloud ;  by  adding  the  liquid  very  carefulty  in  sbmU  quantities  and  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  each  with  slight  stirring  of  the  Hquid  immediately 
after  each  addition,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  the  point  o£  neutralizatiaii 
very  accurately ;  allow  the  liquid  to  remain  undisturbed  until  quite  clear,  then 
pour  off*  the  clear  part  from  the  precipitate,  and  fill  up  the  vessel  with  water ; 
allow  it  to  stand  again  till  clear,  and  so  on  successively  washing  it  with  water 
five  or  six  times,  when  the  precipitate  may  be  considered  sufficiently  washed. 
If  all  the  materials  have  been  pure  and  the  process  throughout  propeiiy  con- 
ducted, the  cyanide  of  silver  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  white 
powder.  Next  take  a  very  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water, 
and  add  it  gradually  to  fbe  cyanide  of  silver  with  thorough  stimBg  until  the 
whole  is  dissolved,  after  that,  add  a  further  quantity  to  form  ^rec  cyanide,  then 
add  water  until  the  whole  is  diluted  to  the  required  quantity  of  silver  to  the 
gallon ;  and,  finally,  when  all  is  dissolved  and  mixed,  filter  the  solution  through 
a  piece  of  unglazed  calico :— on  the  iarffe  scale  either  clean  rain  water  or  apzing 
water  is  used  in  place  of  distilled  water  for  all  the  operations. 

149.  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients : — Grain  silver, 
4  parts ;  strongest  nitric  acid  (it  varies  greatiy  in  streogtfa),  about  5  parts ; 
distilled  water  for  diluting  the  acid,  about  1  part;  commercial  cyanide  of 
potassium  for  precipitating,  from  S  to  Sf  parts,  according  to  its  qiMdtty ;  and 
firee  cyanide,  from  1  to  8  or  4  parts  (best  about  2^  or  S  parts).  By  using  tbewe 
proportions  of  inj^redients,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  precautimis  stated,  and 
diluting  the  liquid  to  the  required  degree,  a  good  solutbn  may  be  made  of  any 
strength,  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  or  even  six  ounces  of  silver  to  the  gallon. 
In  practice  the  amount  of  silver  to  the  gallon  varies  from  half  an  ounce  to 
about  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  but  the  ordinary  solutions  contain  about  one  or 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon.  The  amount  of  free  cyanide  of  potassium  also 
varies  from  half  the  weight  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  solution  to  ten  times 
this  quantity,  but  an  excellent  proportion  is  about  three-fourths  of  t^  weight 
of  the  silver;  there  is,  however,  no  fixed  nde  recognized  upon  this  point. 

150.  If  the  solution  is  too  strong,  t.  e.,  if  it  contains  silver  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  their  propei*  relative  proportions,  but  has  too  little  water,  it 
conducts  vary  freely,  deposits  fast,  and  yields  a  rich  deposit  of  a  fine  silky 
lustre;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  work  than  a  weaker  liquid,  especiaMy  in  hot 
weather,  because  from  the  less  mobility  of  its  particlea  it  does  not  ke^ 
properly  mixed,  but  is  very  apt  to  settle  by  working  into  stcaita  of  dir- 
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ibrent  denies,  and  become  eidiausted  of  nlver  at  its  i^er  part,  whilst  the 
lower  part  becomes  nearly  satw^ted  with  that  metal.  The  consequence  is,' 
that  the  dissohing  plates  and  articles  behis  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  &e 
fiqnid,  the  former  waste  rapidly,  whilst  the  latter  reoeiYe  very  little  deposit,  anc( 
that  of  a  bad  quality;  sometimes  of  a  grey  colour,  aometimes  brown  or 
yellowish ;  at  other  times  of  a  lilac  hoe,  and  genonlly  in  streaky  yertical  Hnea. 
All  these  annoyances  may  be  prevented  by  stirring  up  the  solution  thoroughly 
eyery  night,  an»r  haying  finished  plating,  or  by  <Uuting  the  solution  idth 
water ;  or,  best  of  all,  by  both  these  means  combined,  together  with  uniform 
daily  working.  All  silvering  solutions  exhibit  this  tendency  to  settle  into 
strata,  but  the  weakest  ones  show  it  in  the  least  degree.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  solution  is  too  weak~t.  «.,  if  it  contains  too  much  water — ^it  conducts 
sparingly,  deposits  slowly,  and  the  deposit  has  a  more  dead  white  appearance. 
This  may  ei»ily  be  remedied  by  addmg  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of 
mlyer  to  it  in  proper  proportions,  and  working  it  uniformly  a  few  days. 

151.  If  the  solution  is  deficient  in  water,  and  contains  a  great  excess  of  free 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  all  greatly  aggravated.  In  hot  weather  it  becomes  altogether 
unmanageable,  and  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  arising  from 
it,  are  quite  overpowering.  In  such  a  case  the  best  method  of  improving  it  is 
to  add  cyanide  of  silver  and  water,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  of  a  good 
composition — keeping  it  in  a  co<^  place,  stirrmg  it  daily,  and  working  it 
constantly  in  an  uniform  and  judicious  manner.  New  solutions,  or  old  ones 
which  have  been  altered  in  composition,  improve  considerably  by  judicious  and 
uniform  working. 

152.  Every  good  cyanide  of  stiver  and  potassium  plating  liquid  requires 
an  occasional  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  probably  because  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which  converts  some  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  into  carbonate  of  potash,  and  sets  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  free, 
also  because  a  further  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  deooroposed,  with 
fonnatiou  of  ammonia,  which  also  escapes ;  the  necessity  of  adding  a  little 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  indicated  when  die  diasolving  plate  begins  to  chan^ 
from  its  ordinary  pure  white  appearance  to  a  dull  yellowish-grey  colour.  The 
cyaiude  is  best  added  in  the  evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  stirring  the 
solution.  An  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  indicated  by  the  dissolving  plates 
being  very  strongly  acted  upon,  and  the  deposit  at  the  same  time  being  dther 
very  sparing,  or  of  a  bad  colour. 

153.  Many  electro-platers  use  a  solution  containing  about  half  an  ounce  to 
one  ounce  of  silver  to  the  gallon,  and  add  a  very  large  proportion  of  free 
cyanide  to  make  it  conduct  freely ;  such  a  solution  has  the  advantage  of  being 
comparatively  inexpensive,  quick  in  working,  and  yields  metal  of  a  fine  texture, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  in  warm  weather,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  firec  cyanide. 

154.  Every  good  plating  solution  contains  one  equivalent  (134  parts)  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  and  one  equivalent  (65  parts)  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
besides  an  additional  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potasnum,  equal  to  half  the  weight 
of  the  silver  and  upwards,  to  form  free  cyanide,  and  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
dear  thin  liquid ;  the  necessity  of  having  free  cyanide  arises  from  the  fact  that» 
in  working  the  solution,  cyanide  of  silver  is  formed  at  the  dissolving  plate,  and 
requires  free  cyanide  of  potassium  to  combine  with  it,  and  form  the  double 
cyanide,  at  the  same  Ume  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanogen  are  set  fret  at  the 
surface  of  the  articles  by  the  deposition  of  the  silver,  and  it  takes  some  tiiae  for 
this  free  cyanide  to  mix  with  the  liquid  and  reach  the  dissolving  plate ;  and  the 
necessity  of  having  sufficient  water  to  form  a  tkU  liquid  arises  thus,  the  double 
cyanide  formed  at  the  dissolving  plate  has  a  tendency,  from  its  greater  specific 
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gravity,  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liauid,  whilst  tiie  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  cyanogen  set  free  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  articles,  tends,  from  its  less  specific 
gravity,  to  rise  to  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  each  of  these  substances  mixes 
more  or  less  by  difiusion  with  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  the  more  dilute  the 
liquid  is,  the  more  readily  does  this  mixture  take  place,  and  this  explains  why 
strong  solutions  require  more  often  stirring  than  weak  ones,  to  keep  them 
uniform.  In  some  manufactories,  where  they  have  a  steam-engine,  the  articles 
are  kept  in  constant  motion  by  machinery ;  in  other  establishments,  the  solutions 
are  stirred  up  every  evening. 

1^5.  If  a  solution  contains  much  free  cyanide,  and  by  any  means  the  battery 
power  becomes  suddenly  weak  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  silver 
deposited  upon  the  articles  will  be  redissolved  off*,  because  the  liquid  about  the 
dissolving  plates  having  by  the  day*s  work  become  saturated  with  metal,  and 
that  about  the  articles  liaving  become  full  of  free  cjranide,  the  two  (i.  c,  the 
dissolving  plates  and  the  articles)  form  a  kind  of  voltaic  batter;^,  which  circulates 
a  current  of  electricity  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  original  one,  and  thus 
redissolves  the  deposited  silver. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CHINESE  METHOD  OF  SCENTING  TEA.* 
A  FEW  years  ago  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the  Chinese  method  of  dyeing  teas  with 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum,  to  suit  our  depraved  tastes  in  England  and  America.  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  a  much  more  agreeable  and  rational  manufacture — 
namely,  that  of  scenting  teas.  That  it  is  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  while  they  dt^e  their  teas  not  to  drink,  but  only  to  sell, 
they  consume  and  appreciate  highly  these  scented  teas.  The  following  account  of 
this  interesting  process  is  copied  from  my  journal : — 

"  I  have  been  making  inquiries  for  some  time  past  about  the  curious  process  of 
scenting  teas  for  the  foreign  markets;  but  the  answers  I  received  to  my  questions 
were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  understanding  the  business  until 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for  myself.  During  a  late  visit  to 
Canton,  I  was  informed  the  process  might  be  seen  in  full  operation  in  a  tea  factory 
on  the  island  of  Honan.  Messrs.  Walkinshaw  and  Thorbum,  two  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  teas  sent  annually  to  Europe  and  America, 
consented  to  accompany  me  to  this  fiictory,  and  we  took  with  us  the  Chinese 
merchant  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  I  was  thus  placed  in  a  most  favourable 
position  for  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  curious  subject  When  we  entered 
the  tea  factory,  a  strange  scene  was  presented  to  our  view.  Tlie  place  was  crowded 
with  women  and  children,  aU  busily  engaged  in  picking  the  stalks  and  yellow  or 
brown  leaves  out  of  the  black  tea.  For  this  labour  each  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  six 
cash  a  catty,  and  earned  on  an  average  about  sixty  cash  a  day,— a  sum  equal  to  about 
threepence  of  our  money.  The  scene  altogether  was  not  unlike  that  in  the  great 
Government  cigar  manufactory  at  ManilUu  Men  were  employed  giving  out  the 
tea  in  its  rough  state,  and  in  receiving  it  again  when  picked.  With  each  portion  of 
tea  a  wooden  ticket  was  also  given,  which  ticket  had  to  be  returned  along  with  the 
tea.  In  the  northern  tea  countries,  the  leaves  are  carefully  weighed  when  they  are 
given  out  and  when  they  are  brought  back,  in  order  to  check  peculation,  which  is 
notunfrequent.  I  did  not  observe  this  precaution  taken  at  Canton.  Besides  the 
men  who  were  thus  employed,  there  were  many  others  busily  at  work,  passing  the 
tea  through  various  sized  sieves,  in  order  to  get  out  the  caper,  and  to  separate  the 
various  kinds.  This  was  also  partly  done  by  a  winnowing  machine,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  that  used  by  our  farmers  in  England.  Having  taken  a  passing  glance 
at  all  these  objects  on  entering  the  building,  I  next  directed  my  attention  to  the 
scenting  process,  whicli  had  been  the  main  object  of  my  visit,  and  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  describe. 
'*  In  a  comer  of  the  building  there  lay  a  large  heap  of  orange  flowers,  which  filled 

*  AikeiUBum,  Jolj  21, 1855. 
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the  air  with  the  most  delicious  perfame.  A  man  was  en^ged  in  sifting  them,  to 
get  oat  the  stamens  and  other  smaller  portions  of  the  flower.  This  process  waa 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  flowers  might  be  readily  sifted  out  of  the  tea  afker  the 
scenting  had  been  accomplished.  The  orange  flowers  being  fully  expanded,  the 
large  petals  were  easily  separated  from  the  statems  and  smaller  ones.  In  100  parts 
70  per  cent  were  used  and  thirty  thrown  away.  When  the  orange  is  used,  its 
flowers  must  be  fully  expanded,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  scent ;  but  flowers  of 
jasmine  may  be  used  in  the  bud,  as  they  will  expand  and  emit  their  fragrance 
during  the  time  they  are  mixed  with  the  tea.  When  the  flowers  had  been  sifted 
orer  in  the  manner  described  they  were  ready  for  use.  In  the  mean  time  the  tea  to 
be  scented  had  been  carefhlly  manipulatei,  and  appeared  perfectly  dried  and 
finished.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  it  is  worthy  of  obserying,  that  while  the  tea 
was  perfectly  dry  the  orange  flowers  were  just  as  they  had  been  gathendfrom  the  trees. 
Large  quantities  of  the  tea  were  now  mixed  up  with  the  flowers,  in  the  proportion  of 
401b.  of  flowers  to  lOOlb.  of  tea.  This  dry  tea  and  the  undried  flowers  were  allowed 
to  lie  mixed  together  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  flowers  were  sifted  out  of  the  tea,  and  by  the  repeated  sifting  and  winnowing 
processes  which  the  tea  had  afterwards  to  undergo  they  were  nearly  all  got  rid  oE 
Sometimes  a  few  stray  ones  are  left  in  the  tea,  and  m>iy  be  detected  even  after  it 
arrives  in  England.  A  small  portion  of  tea  adheres  to  the  moist  flowers  when  they 
are  sifted  out,  and  this  is  generally  given  away  to  the  poor,  who  pick  it  out  with 
the  hand. 

*^  The  flowers,  at  this  part  of  the  process,  had  impregnated  the  leaves  with  a 
large  portion  of  their  peculiar  odour,  but  they  had  also  left  behind  them  a  certain 
portion  of  moisture,  which  it  was  necessary  to  expeL  This  was  done  by  placing 
the  tea  once  more  over  slow  charcoal  fires  in  baskets  and  sieves  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  drying.  The  scent  communicated  by  the  flowers  is  very  slight  fbr  some 
time,  but  like  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  the  tea-leaf  itself,  comes  out  after  being 
packed  for  a  week  or  two.  Sometimes  this  scenting  process  is  repeated  when  the 
odour  is  not  considered  sufficiently  strong ;  and  the  head  man  in  the  factory  informed 
me  he  sometimes  scented  twice  with  orange  flowers,  and  once  with  the  ^  Mo-le  '-- 
JasmixMm  Sambae. 

<*The  flowers  of  various  plants  are  used  in  scenting  by  the  Chinese,  some  of 
which  are  considered  better  than  others,  and  some  can  be  had  at  seasons  when 
others  are  not  procurable.  I  considered  it  of  some  importance  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject  to  find  out  not  only  the  Chinese  names  of  these  various  plants,  but  also 
by  examining  the  plants  themselves,  to  be  able  to  give  each  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known  to  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  list  was  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  may  be  fully  relied  uptm.  Ulie  numbers  prefixed  express  the 
relatire  value  of  each  kind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  asterisks  point 
oat  those  which  are  mostly  used  for  scenting  teas  for  the  fordgn  markets  :— 

1.  Rose,  scented  (Tsing  moi-qui  hwa). 

1  or  2.  Plum,  double  (Moi  hwa). 

2*.  Jasminum  Sambae  (Mo-le  hwa). 

8  or  3*.  Jasminum  puniculatum  (Sleu-hing-hwa). 

4*.  Aglaia  odiorato  ?Lan-hwa,  or  Tu-chu-lan). 

5.  G«a/ro^fr(iiis  (Kwei  hwa). 

6*.  Orange  (Chang  hwa). 

7*.  Gardeiiia/foru/a(Pak-semahwa). 

—It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Chloranthus  is  largely  used*  This  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  originating,  no  doubt,  in  the  similarity  of  its  Chinese  name  to  that 
of  Aglaia  odorata.    The  Oiioranthus  is  called  *  Chu-lan  ;'  the  Aglaia  <Lan'  or  *  Yu- 

•*  The  different  flowers  which  I  have  just  named  are  not  all  used  in  the  same 
proportions.  Thus,  of  orange  flowers  there  are  40lb.  to  lOOlb.  of  tea ;  of  Aglaia 
there  are  lOOlb.  to  lOOlb. ;  and  of  Jasminum  Sambae  there  are  501b.  to  lOOlb.  The 
flowers  of  the  Sleu-hing  (Jasminum  paniculatum)  are  generally  mixed  with  those  of 
the  Ko-le  ^Jasminum  Sambae)  in  the  proportion  of  lOlb.  of  the  former  to  30lb.  of 
the  latter,  and  the  40lb.  thus  produced  are  sufficient  for  lOOlb.  of  tea.  The 
«Qai-hwa'  {Olea  fragrans)  is  used  chiefly  in  the  northern  districU  as  a  scent  for  a 
rare  and  expensive  kind  of  Hynoa  Pekoe,— a  tea  which  forms  a  most  delicious  and 

toin  jet.  X 
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xefreshmg  bereiage  when  taken  d  la  Ckitunse,  without  sngar  and  milk.  The 
quantity  of  flowers  used  seemed  to  me  to  be  ^^^ery  hirge ;  and  I  made  particulac 
inqairiea  as  to  whether  the  teaa  that  are  scented  weare  suxed  np  with  largpa  qaantities 
oC  unscented  kinds.  Tbe  CbineAe  unhewtatuigly  affiroKd  that  «cb  waa  not  the 
case,  hat  notwithstanding  their  aaaevtiona^  I  confess  I  have  some  donbt  on  this  point. 

^  The  length  of  time  which  teas  thus  seented  xetain  the  scent  is  most  remarkflWa, 
It  ¥aciefi;  howeyer,  with  the  diflforant  sorta.  Thus,  the  Olea  fragroMt  teikwiU  only 
keep  well  Urn  one  year ;  at  the  end  of  two  yeata  it  has  either  become  scentless^  or 
haa  .&  peeuliar  oily  odoor  which  ia  disagreeable^  Teas  sc^ited  with  Osauige  blossoma 
and  with  those  of  the  Mo-le  will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  yeaza,  and  the  Sieu-hing 
Idnds  for  threei  or  fiour  years..  The  Agiaia  letaina  the  scent  longer  than  ajay>  and  i» 
said  to  pieaertie  well  &r  five  or  six  years.  '  The  tea  scented  with  tbe  Sieu-hing  is 
said  to  be  most  esteuned  by  fQreigners>  although  it  ia  put  down  as.  second  or  third 
nte  by  the  Chiaesa 

'^  Scented  teaa  for  the  foreign  markets  are  nearly  aU  made  in  Cantoo,  and  an 
known  to  mevehants  by  the  names  of '  Soented  Orange  Pekoe^'  and  '  Scented  Ciqier/ 
They  are  grown  in  and  near  a  pla^e  called  Tai-shan,  ia  the  Canton  Province.  BCr. 
WaUiinahaw  infi>8m8  ma  that  other  deseriptiona  of  tea»  both  black  and  green,,  have 
been  scented  for  the  English  market,  bat  ha¥e  been  found  unsuitable-  '&ue  *■  caper^ 
ia  to  black  t&k  what  the  kinds  called  '  impezioL'  and  '  gunpowder'  are  to  green  :  it 
asauroea  a  rounds  shot-looking  fbrm  during  the  process  of  mauipnlation,  and  it  ia 
easily  separated  from  the  other  leayes  by  sifting  or  by  the  winnowing  machine-  It 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  ^  imperial*  or  '  gunpowder*  amongst  green  teas, 
or  *  cxgef  amongat  Uack  ones,  is  prepared  by  rolling  each  Leaf  singly  by  the  hand. 
Such  a  metlwdof  nkanipulation  would  make  them  much  more  ezpensiye  than  they 
are*  One  gathering  of  tea  is  said,  to  yield  sevienty  per  cva!L  of  orange  pekoa^  twenty^ 
five  of  souchong,  and  fivo  of  caper.  The  quantity  of  true  caper  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  very  small ;  but  there  are  many  ways  of  inereaaing  tiie  quantity  by 
peculiar  modes  of  manip«lation. 

^'  In  a  lacga  factory,  such  as  this  at  Canton,  there  is^  of  cenra^  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dust  and  refuse  tea  remaining  after  the  orange  p^oe,  cxpBXy  and  sou- 
chong liave  been  sifted  out  of  it.  This  is  sold  in  the  country  to  the  mitiTes  al  alow 
prioei»  and  no  doubt  is  often  made  up  with  paste  and  othw  ingredienta  into  those 
Ue  teas  which  now-a-^ys  fiml  a  market  in  England.  Nothing  it  lost  or  thrown  away 
In  China.  The  stalks  andf  ydUbw  leaves  which  have  been  picked  out  by  women  and 
children'are  sold  in  the  oouatry  ;  while  the  flowers  which  have  done  t^eii  duty  in 
tile  scenting  process  are  given  to  the  poos:,  who  pick  out  the  few  remaining  tea 
leavtes  wfaieh  hful  been  left  by  the  sieve  or  winnowing  machine.  Sams  flowers,  such 
aa  those  of  the  A^kda  fer  ewunple,  after  being  sified  out  from  the  te%  are  dried  and 
used  in  the  maniK&ctujea  of  the  flagrant '  jos  stick,'  ao  much  used  in  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  country. 

"It  appears  from  these  investigations  thai  many  kinds  of  fragrant  flowers, 
besides  those  used  by  the  Chinese,  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  and 
therefore  in  places  like  India,  where  tea  is  likely  to  be  produced  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  experiments  in  scenting  might  be  made  with  any  kinds  of  jasmines,  daphnes, 
aurantiaceoas  or  other  fragrant  plants  indigenoua  to  the  country.  R.  F." 

Shanghae,  May  2. 

AUSTRALIAN  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

Db.  Fesdinard  MttLLBB,  Government  Botanist  to  the  Colony  of  Yictoria, 
Australia,  has  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  hb  first  General  Report  on 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Colony,  under  date  Melbourne,  Sept.  5,  1853.  In  this 
report,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  documents  relating  to  Australia,  has 
recently  been  printed  and  presented  to  Parliament,*  the  author  thua  refers  to 
the  plants  of  that  country,  whida,  in  his  opinion,  are  likely  to  pcove  useful  in 
medicme :-—  ' 

*  Further  Papers  reUUxDe  to  the  Discovery  of  GbM  in  AmtraUa,  presented  ts  botk  Bemses  qf 
ParlicmmLy  by  Commemd  of  B&'Mafesty,  Decemier^  1864  Loaikm  :•  E^re  and  SpottiiwaQck. 
1855. 
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Th>iniiitinMilin  tntii^  that  wa  m»y  m£Ay  deduct,  tho  doiest  aflbiitiaft  of  th* 
iBBflirinol  proyertiw  of  ptaaUi  ficoai  tfaAir  natural  aJHangfle — a  troth,  whieli  achierod 
tfae-niDafeLOQii^late  trimtph  of  the  niktoral  sjstesi  over  ail  artificial  dasaifieatmna — 
ham-  genamlij'  guidad  wm  la  traoias  out  which  pianta  might  bo  adauoiacered  in 
madlBina  B^  this  gmdaoos  I  obaerved  that  our  PimaittB  aro.  pervaded  by  that 
aoesditoit  for  lahich  the.  bark  of  Daphae  A£azm'€um  ia  employed ;  that  our  PolygaUk 
veronicea,  F.  MilU^  tiba  oqIjt  described  Aixatraiian  speciea  of  a.  lacge  gemu,  and  ii» 
close  relation  to  one  lately  discovered  iti  the  Chinese  empire,  not  only  agrees,  like 
some  kinds  of  Comesperma,  with  the  Austrian  Polygala  amara,  in  those  qualities  for 
which  that  plant  has  beea  admliiiatered  in  cfmsomptlQiv  bat  also  participates  in  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  Polygala  Smeaa  from  North  America.  Gratiola  latifolia,  R.  Br. 
and  G.pubescens,  R.  Br.,  Convolvutua  erubescens  Sims,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Mentha 
are  nofr  inferior  to  sliiiilar  EorDpeatt  speciea.  The  bark  of  Tasmania  aromatieoy  IL  Br., 
appaaro  to  me  to  poaseea-  the  medicinaL  power  of  Wintei^s  badc^  gatiMeed  from  a. 
akaitar  ttea  in  T iecsa  del  Fliego;  and  its  fruit  ia  aUied  to  that  of  the  North  Amenean 
Magntjluz  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  intermittent  fever.  The  whole  nattiiial 
order  of  Goodeniacece,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  spedea^  coataina  a  tonic 
bitterness  never  recognized  before,  and  discernible  in  maay  ^aota  in  ao  high  a 
degree,  that  I  was  induced  for  this  reaaoo.  to  beatow  upon  a  new  genus  &om  the 
intenor  the  name  of  Pkrophyta  t  tliis  property,  which  indieatea  a  Qfietaia  aUianoe  to 
Gemiiemta^  deearvea  the  mora  eonsidevatioBt  as  tbe  true  gentimia  are  ae.-  spactngly 
distributed  through  Australia,  while  the  Goodeniacea  form  everywbaEe  here  a  pro- 
miaeat  feature  in  tha  TegetaHoa.  Our  Alps,  howeiwr^  enrich  us  also  with,  a  tfaock- 
Tooted  gentian  (G.  Dmrntntk^  Granabnch)»  certaialy  aa  valuable,  aa  the  offiaiaal 
Geaaicjia  ktttar  and  ia  the  spring  Sabtea  ovtUm,  B.  Bt.,  and  S.  aUnJifioniy  F.  MfiU., 
and  Sryikraa  AuatralU,  R.  Br.,  mi^^  also  be  collected  ok  account  of  their  bitteraeeai. 
The  bark  of  the  Australian  sassafras  tree  {Atheroapermwn  moschatvm^  Foiat.).  haa 
ainoAj  obtained  soma  calebeity  aa  a  aabatiixtte  fur  tea.  Administered  ia  a  gpraater 
degree  of  coooeatratioa  it  ia  diaphoretic  as  well  aa  dionetiQ^  and  has  for  this  reason 
alraady  beonr  piacticaUy  iatrodaoed  into  medicine  by  oaa  of  our  eminent  phyaiciaoa^ 
Jaotoma  axiUana^  Lindl.,  surpasses  all  other  indi^mous  Lobeliacea  in  ita  intense 
acridity)  and  can  be  therefore  only  caotioasly  employed  instead  of  Lob^Um  ii^fitUa, 
The^Eoot  of  Maha  Bahritma,  Sehlact.^  scarcely  diflfers  firom  that  of  Aithaa  oficimdU^ 
and  the  salep  root  might  bocoUecfeed  from  many  Orchidem*  Few  ma^  be  awaoa 
that  tbe  Cajepot  Oil  of  India  b  obtained  from  trees  very  similar  to  our  conamon 
MdaUuca;  and  that  even  from  the  leaves  of  the  Eicca^A'  ao  oil  can  he  proeured  of 
equal  utility.  The  Saadarac,  eoeuding  from  the  CaiUtris^  or  pine  tree,  the  balsamic 
reain  of  the  grass  trees,  and,  moreover;  the  EuecUyptua  gum^  which  could  be  gathered  in 
bocindiesa  quantxtiea,  and  which  for  its  astringent  qualities  might,  here  aJi  least, 
supersede  the  use  of  kino  or  catedia,  will  ptobably  at  a.  fiicofe  period  form  artidaa 
of  eiKport. 

Several  Acaeim  are  of  essential  scrviee,  either  fer  their  darable  wood  or  for  the 
airandance  of  tannin  in  their  bark,  whieh  has  rendered  them  already  useful,  or  for 
their  gum  ;  but  the  Litter  is  even  excelled  in  clearness  and  solubility  by  that 
obtained  from  PiWmparum  aeacioidesy  A.  Cnnningh.  This  species,  as  well  aa  many 
other  planta  of  the  same  order,  ia  distingiii^ed  by  a  surprising  yet  apparently 
harmlesa  bitteTnesa~-a  quality  that  warrants  our  expecting  considerable  raevUctnal 
power,  and  which  deeerToa  so  much  more  attention,,  aa  till  now  we  know  nothing  of 
the  usefalness  of  the  Piittotportmy  although  this  order  ejOends  over  a  gnat  part  of 
tbe  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  Australian  manna  consists  in  a  saccharine  secretion,  condensed  chiefly  by  the 
GBcadea  from  a  few  speciee  of  Eucmbfptuaj  bat  is  chemieally  very  diflGerently  con- 
stituted to  the  Onwu  manna,  and  much  less  aperient.  All  our  splendid  DiosMecB^tL 
real  ornaoMat  to  the  country— approach  more  or  less  in  their  medicinal  effioct  to  the 
South  African  Bucco-bushes. 

JbHs^ea  tuUig,  F.  MiiU.,  from  Mount  AJberdeeo,  might  serve  traveUera  in  those 
desolata  kKadtties  aa  tea,  for  the  vx>latile  oil  of  its  leaves  resembiea  greatly  in  taste 
and  odour  tint  of  lemons,  not  without  a  pleasant,  peculiar  aroma.  TngoiMila 
smamssima^  I«indL,  proved  valuable  as  an  antiscorbutic  spinach  in  Sir  Thomaa 
BTitchelTs  expedition ;  and  the  Titragomella  impUjucoma,  Miqael,  the  rarious  Chr- 
dcimiue%  NcuiurHatn  terrestret  R.  Br.,  or  La'orencia  spicatn^  Hook.,  may  likewise  be 
used  for  the  same  parpase,.    The  root  of  Scorzonera  Lawrtneiit  Hook.,  a  £etvouzite 
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food  of  the  natives,  would  form,  if  enlarged  by  culture,  an  agreeable  subatitate  for 
Scorzonera  Hispaniea,  or  asparagus  ;  and  Aniaotome  glaciaUa^  F.  MUlU  a  large-rooted 
umbelliferous  plant  from  the  snowy  top  of  Mount  BuUer,  will  be  added  hereafter, 
perhaps,  to  the  culinary  vegetables  of  the  colder  climates.  Seeds  of  the  latter 
plants,  amongst  many  others,  have  been  procured  for  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Sau' 
ialum  laneeoUitumy  R.  Br.,  Afesembryanthemum  aquilateraUj  Haw.,  Leptomeria  ptmgaUf 
F.  Miill.,  and  Z.  acerha,  F.  MUlL,  deserve  notice  for  their  agreeable  fruit. 


ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  CAOUCHOUC. 

BT  M.  WBDOBLL. 

CAOucHonc  may  be  obtained  from  a  great  many  plants,  but  those  which  yield  it 
in  any  abundance  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  They  belong  to  the  natural 
orders  Artocarpess,  Apocynaceie,  and  Euphorbiacese,  and  inhabit  all  the  warmest 
parts  of  the  earth. 

In  Artocarpea  we  have, 

Castillea  elastica  (Cerv.)  of  Mexico, 

Cecropia  peltata  (Linn.)  of  Tropical  America, 

And  various  fig-trees  of  Asia  and  America,  of  which,  however,  Ficus  elastica  is 
the  only  important  one,  being  the  principal  source  of  caouchouc  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  AfiocynacetB  there  is, 

Uroeola  elastica  (Koxb.)  which  furnishes  the  Borneo  and  Sumatra  Indian-rubber, 
known  in  commerce  as  Singapore  or  Pulo-Penang  India-rubber  ; 

Vahea  gummifera  (Poir.),  the  source  of  Madagascar  Indian-rubber ;  and  Han- 
comia  spinosa  (Gomez.),  from  which  I  saw  a  large  quantity  collected  in  the  interior 
of  the  Brazils. 

Belonging  to  Euphorhiacett  we  have  the  well-known  Siphonia  elastica,  or  Hevea 
guyanensis,  which  yields  the  largest  amount  of  commercial  caouchouc,  known  in 
commerce  as  Para  Indian-rubber,  from  its  being  imported  from  Para,  a  small  port 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river. 

This  tree,  which  grows  extensively  on  the  plains  of  the  Oronoco  and  Amazon 
rivers,  will  be  the  one  to  which  my  remarks  will  be  exclusively  confined.  Siphonia 
elastica,  or  the  Syringe-tree*  of  the  Brazils,  generally  averages  sixty-five  to  sixty- 
seven  feet  in  height,  frequently  reaching  forty  to  ^fij  feet  before  a  single  branch  la 
given  off.    The  diameter  varies  from  thirty  to  forty  inches. 

These  dimensions,  however,  are  frequently  met  with  in  trees  which  inhabit  the 
tropical  forests,  but  the  peculiarity  of  its  foliage,  each  leaf  being  composed  of  three 
elongated  leaflets,  together  with  the  abundance  of  milky  juice  it  yields  upon  incision, 
easily  distinguishes  this  tree  from  all  others  growing  around  it. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  caouchouc 
The  workman  goes  early  in  the  morning  into  the  forest,  provided  with  a  hatchet,  a 
calabash,  and  a  quantity  of  soft  clay.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  a  Siphonia,  he  fastens 
round  its  base,  by  means  of  the  clay,  a  small  glazed  dish,  resembling  in  shape  a 
swallow's  nest,  and  with  his  hatchet  severs  the  bark  immediately  above  the  dish. 
The  milky  sap  immediately  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  the  dish  below.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  the  workman  collects  die 
contents  of  the  little  dishes  in  his  calabash  and  returns  home  with  his  booty. 

The  quantity  of  sap  yielded  by  one  tree  naturally  varies,  but  on  an  average, 
twenty  trees  yield  two  pints ;  and,  when  well  managed,  the  same  trees  will  yi&d 
daily  the  same  quantity  during  a  period  of  some  months. 

A  traveller  tells  me,  tluit  being  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  river,  he  stopped  a 

*  The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  in  VHutoire  de  rAcaeUoUe  Hoyale  det  Sdenees^  1751, 
page  18,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'*The  Omsquas,  a  triM  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  riTer,  make  an  eztraordinaiT 
use  of  this  exadation.  They  form  it  into  pear-shaped  bottles  or  bolba,  m  the  neck  of  which 
thej  fasten  a  hollow  wooden  tube  ;  upon  filling  the  bolb  with  water,  and  then  pressing  it  with 
the  hand,  the  water  is  forced  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  forming  in  this  way  a  complete 
syringe.  It  is  considered  by  these  people  an  ordinary  mark  of  politeness  for  a  host  to  prwcnt 
to  eacli  of  his  gnests  one  of  these  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  and  which  they  do  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  before  setting  down  to  dinner.  This  strange  custom  has  led  the  Portuguese  to 
same  the  tree  which  produces  this  resin,  Pat  cfe  xiringa,  or  syringe  wood." 
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day  in  the  cottage  of  a  caoabhouc  collector,  and  about  mid-day  he  saw  his  host 
retarning  with  a  calabash,  which  contained  eight  pints  of  siphonia  millc,  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  ten  pairs  of  shoes.  His  daughters,  who  were  less 
practised  than  himself,  had  during  the  same  period  collected  four  pints,  which  is  the 
average  quantity  for  one  workman.  I  have  mentioned  shoes,  because  in  that  form, 
or  as  round  and  egg-shaped  bottles,  tubes,  and  sheets,  the  larger  quantity  of  Indian- 
rubber  is  still  exported  from  the  Brazils.  The  bottles  are  mide  by  dipping  a  ball  of 
day,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  into  the  fresh  juice,  and  immediately  afterwards 
holding  it  in  a  thick  smoke,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oleaginous  seeds. 
When  the  first  layer  has  partially  solidified,  others  are  applied  in  the  same  manner 
till  a  sufficient  thickness  has  been  obtained.  Shoes  'are  made  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  exception  that  a  wooden  mould,  thinly  coated  with  clay,  is  employed — as  it 
admits  of  being  withdrawn  without  bieaking.  Ten  minutes  is  generally  sufficient 
for  n  clever  workman  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  must  mention,  howeyer,  that  the 
effect  of  the  smoke  is  to  coagulate  the  caouchouc.  The  hardening  is  afterwards 
eflTected  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  the  sun. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  exportation  of  this 
substance  in  the  liquid  state,  by  inclosing  it  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles.  Upon 
opening  these  bottles,  however,  a  solid  mass  of  caouchouc  floating  in  a  serous  liquid* 
presents  itself.  If  the  milky  sap,  as  first  extracted,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  it  separates  into  two  portions  in  the  same  manner  as  milk  ;  a  substance  which 
it  cfosely  resembles  in  appearance  and  taste.  It  may  also  be  drank  without  any 
injurious  efflects  being  produced. 

The  most  favourable  period  for  extracting  caouchouc  is  the  summer  season,  fh>m 
April  to  November.  During  the  wet  weather  the  work  in  the  forest  is  very  difficult 
and  unhealthy.  The  product  also  is  very  inferior,  containing  much  less  of  its  solid 
ooagulable  constituents.  During  the  collecting  season  the  trees  have  to  be  wounded 
afresh  every  day  ;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  first  incisions  as  low 
down  as  possible,  because  also,  the  old  wounds  in  healing  frequently  form  a  sort  of 
swelling  round  the  part  which  would  absorb  a  portion  of  the  desceiiding  sap. 

The  quality  of  these  trees  varies  greatly,  some  yielding  more  than  others;  generally, 
however,  the  more  sap  there  has  been  abstracted,  the  more  the  tree  seems  capable  of 
yielding.    In  this  respect  these  trees  resemble  good  cows. 

The  preceding  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Africans,  Indians,  and  South  Americans  for  obtaining  caouchouc,  is  at  once  simple 
and  efficacious.  Every  fact  in  the  history  of  this  sutotance  is  cailcutated  to  stimu- 
late the  activity  of  an  intelligent  explorer,  and  assures  us  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  American  commerce. 
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BT  R.  SPBDGB,  ESQ.* 

The  extraction  of  caouchouc  from  the  various  species  of  Siphonia  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival  in  Para  (July,  1849),  a  branch  of  industry  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  that  city,  beini;  carried  on  principally  In  the  island  of  Man^d, 
and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins.  The  low  price  it  fetched  in  the  Para  market 
(10  milreis— £1  3s.  4d.  the  arroba  of  32lbs.),  and  the  great  gains  which  those  who 
trade  in  the  ser/obf  expect  on  their  outlay,  prevented  the  sertOMejot  from  employing 
themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  seringa ;  t  to  which  contributed  also  the  universal 
apathy  and  even  antipathy  to  everything  new,  if  it  involved  labour,  no  matter  liow 
profiuble.    When  I  ascended  the  Kio  Negro  in  1851, 1  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants 

*  Hooker'M  Journal  of  Botany  and  K«w  Gardent  MiaceUany^  Jaly,  1855,  p.  193. 

t  Tbe  Interior,— Htorallv,  "  the  desert." 

}  Tbe  name  usoally  given  to  India-rubber  on  the  Amszon  is  ^'Xeringue**  (prouonnced 
oesrlv  Sheringhy),  This  U  undoabtediv  an  Indian  corruption  of  the  Porto^ese  word 
"  Sennga,"  a  sivriiige  or  clyster-pipe,  the  fabrication  of  which  wait  the  first  use  to  which  the  gum 
of  the  Siphoma  was  applied  in  its  native  country.  In  LinjpM  Geral,  xeringue  is  the  common 
term  for  a  Uar  (query,  a  ttreickerf)^  hut,  as  it  bis  no  affinity  with  any  other  word  in  the  same 
language,  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  of  Portuguese  origin.  Tbe  SpanUrda  have  adopted  tbe 
term  **  Seringa,"  in  which  i  follow  tbem.  Tbe  Indians  of  Veoesoela  call  tbe  rubber  ydpi  ddpi, 
or  ddpicke. 
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the  abqndanDe  of  «vvi^-tve8s  they  poMened  in  their  fbrestB,  and  tried  to  iadooe 
them  to  set  alwut  extracting  the  gtm ;  bat  th^  shook  their  heads,  and  eaid  i* 
would  oeirer  answer.  At  length  the  deanad  for  India^rabbet,  espedaUy  from  the 
United  States,  hefirni  to  ezoeed  the  supply ;  the  prioe  oonseqvenlflj  xoee  n^^d^ 
antil  early  in  1854  it  reacbed  the  extravagant  sum  of  38  milrsis  (£4  8t,  Sd.)  ihtb 
sirdba.  This  -woke  up  the  people  fh>ni  their  apathy,  and  the  impulse,  onee  given, 
extended  so  rspidiy  and  widely,  that  nearly  tfaroaghout  the  Amsnm  and  its  prin- 
etpal  tributaries,  the  mass  of  tlte  population  put  itself  into  mifeioa  tosdaioh  ant  and 
fiibricaSe  seriii^o.  In  theprorince  ftf  Fnra  alone  (which  new  ineludes  a  rexj  ^gauJJL 
portion  of  the  Amazon)  it  was  computed  that  25,000  pevsons  wuKeenpioyed  in  .that 
Immnh  of  industry  in  the  yeaf  1854.  Mechanics  threw  aside  their  tools,  evguw 
makers  deserted  their  emgtMhm,  and  Indians  their  roft«;  «o  that  s«0Br,T«n,  smd 


9f9nfiurinka,  w«re  not  {ffodaeed  in  suffldent  quantity  for  the  eonsamption  of  the 
pvovnioe,  tte  two  former  artioles  baring  to  be  imported  from  Maranfaain  and 
PemambuGo,  and  the  last  from  theri'vor  Uaup^. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  milk  is  almost  universally  liry  tapping.  Soose  who 
began  by  cutting  do^m  the  trees,  ftmod  that  in  this  way  they  obtained  iniich  less 
■rilk  than  by  successive  tappings  of  the  sane  tree,  besides  that  the  woric  was  faaidee, 
and  it  wae  necessary  continvaUy  to  shift  their  sphere  of  operatisna.  I  shb  gkd, 
therefore,  that  this  kilthig  of  the  hen  to  get  at  the  geklen  eggs  has  been  abandaned. 

Most  aermgueiro8  follow  the  old  UMde  by  drying  the  milk  by  smoke,  applied  to  aae-> 
oessive  coatings  on  a  mould.  Some  have  filled  a  small -aquaie  boa  with  thesBillc» 
and  allowed  it  to  coatrulate;  but,  as  the  milk  does  not  beoome  solid  untfl  the«nd«f 
ten  days  or  more,  and  the  mass  then  requires  to  be  cut  into  thin  afiees,  and  sub- 
jected to  heavy  pressure  (such  as  it  is  dificuit  to  obtain  here),  in  order  to  ftiae  it 
from  the  water  and  air  coUeoted  in  oeUs  withm  its  subatance,  this  mode  is  by  ao 
BBOOM  popular. 

It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  a  email  quantity  of  alvm  acoelerates  the  eoagotaiP- 
Hon  of  the  milk.  Ammonia  has  a  oontraiy  effect,  and  is  aoooiding^  uaefrd  wfaoi 
the  milk  is  required  to  be  kept  some  time  in  a  liquid  state. 

When  the  trees  are  flowering,  nearly  all  the  milk  goes  to  the  neurishment  <yf  the 
flowers,  and  seareely  any  can  be  oftvtained  from  the  tnmk,  while  if  a  paaide  be 
wounded  the  milk  starts  out  in  large  drops.  It  is  castomny  to  leave  the  treea 
sntonched  for  a  few  months  m  the  year,  from  the  epodi  ef  flowering  imtil  die  fruit 
has  attained  its  full  sine.  About  Pari,  the  coUeotion  of  awwi^  aeems  limited  to  the 
dzyseason— ^une  to  Deoember.  On  the  upper  Rio  Negro,  the  swmpa-trees  flowur 
from  Norrember  to  the  end  of  January;  and  when  I  atarted  from  San  CaBrtoaoft 
November  23rd,  little  milk  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  species  from  which  rubber  is  extracted  on  the  upper  Rio  Negro  and  lower 
Casiquiare  are  two,  Siplumui  lutea.  Spruce  (/oiim.  of  BoU  ▼!*,  370),  and  S.  brevifoUa^ 
Spruce  (3139  to  Bentham);  known  respectively  as  the  kmg-leaved  and  short-leared 
teringa.  The  former  yields  most  milk,  but  neither  is  so  productive  as  the  wringa  of 
Para  (^Siphonia  Bragiliensig,  Willd.).  Both  are  straight,  tall,  and  not  very  thick 
trees,  with  smoothish  thin  bark,  and  yellow  yeiy  odoriferous  flowers,  while  the  other 
species  have  mostly  purplish  flowers.  I  si^pose  thdr  arerage  height  may  be  about 
100  feet.  I  cut  down  a  tree  of  ^.  hrevi/aUa  near  San  Carlos  which  measured  110 
ftet.  I  flrst  saw  and  gathered  S.  luiea  in  the  mouth  of  the  Uaup^ ;  and  as  I  came 
down  the  Rio  Negro  in  December,  1654, 1  found  a  randio  erected  on  the  spot,  and  a 
person  employed  in  extracting  rubber  from  the  same  trees  as  I  had  taken  the 
ilowers. 

Near  the  Barra,  some  milk  is  taken  fivm  a  Siphawia  common  on  the  river-banha 
(S.  ehuHcoy  Aubl.?);  but  there  is  another  species  growing  in  the  interior  of  tte 
forest  said  to  yield  more  milk.  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a 
species  known  to  me. 

The  Sivhimia  most  frequent  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tap^oc  and  Maddia  seems 
3o  be  5.  Spnioeami,  Benth«,  but  there  are,  no  doubt^  other  species. 

I  have  gatliered,  in  all,  some  seven  or  eight  Sipecies  of  Siphomia  on  the  Amacon 
•nd  Rio  Negro,  bat  it  is  piobaUe  that  two  or  three  times  as  many  still  remain  to  be 


On  the  Uanp^  I  met  with  two  trees*of a  ganaa  apparently  te  lemo^ied  £Bom 
•  No.  2427  and  2479  to  Bentham. 
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, '  they  am  SapetacMB,  fbr  I  did  not  molyse  the  lloirer  (iVwfvndhB, 
Benth.  in  Joum.  of  BoL,  vi.,  37l)--wtuc!i  yirid'piire  rubber,  and  are  also  called  by  the 
indiaits  Xeravpu;  bat  the  chistered  tranks  (often  m  many  as  ten  from  a  root)  and 
tbe  -ample  (notternate)  leaves,  give  ^eae  trees  an  aspect  fery  dilferent  from  that 
of  the  SipJunaa. 

There  aze,  doubtlefls,  several  other  trees  in  the  valley  ctf  the  Amason  whidh  yield 
nriA>er,  bat  fai  many  cases  mixed  with  resin,  which  we  ha^e  not  here  the  means  of 
separating.  Sach  area  great  many  Figs  and  Artecorps,  two  fEimilies  which  abound 
towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Oronoco.  On  the  Casiquiare,  the 
Indians  malce  white  shirts  of  the  bark  of  an  epiphytal  'Ag,  wlrich  they  call  marima 
iiancoy  the  uufk  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  copious,  and  when  dry  elastic.  Towards 
the  opper  month  of  the  Casiquiare  I  saw  several  trees  of  marima  hkmca,  but  they 
were  perched  high  up  on  other  trees,  and  had  no  flowers  or  fruit.  Those  who  have 
herborized  among  mosquitoes,  ants,  and  wasps,  will  understand  why  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  to  gather  on^  a  sterile  bnanch. 

In  desoendiog  the  Casiquiare,  in  January,  1853,  I  reached  one  evening  a  small 
Tillage  some  distance  above  the  outlet  of  Lnke  Vasiva — one  of  those  pueuos  which 
spring  up  on  the  banks  of  the  iiio  Negro  and  Casiquiare,  endure  barely  a  generation, 
and  then  disappear — where  I  found  nearly  the  whole  population  (Indians  of  the 
tribe  Pacimonare)  amusing  themselves  by  a  sort  of  footbah.  Their  balls  seemed  to 
be  the  inflated  bladders  of  some  large  quadruped,  such  as  the  tapir ;  but  on  picking 
one  xxp  I  found  it  to  be  India-rubber.  I  asked  them  to  keep  two  or  three  balls  for 
me  when  they  had  finished  their  game,  and  they  promised  to  do  so,  but  during  the 
night  they  aU  got  gloriously  drunk  and  burst  their  balls.  I  did  not  see  the  tree 
from  which  this  rubber  was  extracted,  but  from  the  description  given  me  it  was  a 
true  Siphonia^  perhaps  S.  btiM. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  people  devoting  themselves  to  the  fabrication  of 
gerinffo,  the  yaXne  f^U  again  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen,  and  by  last  advices  from 
Psvato  date  of  ^ebrnaiy  1, 1855,  termga  was  down  at  15  to  18  milreis  the  arroba. 

BlOHABD  SpBOOB. 

Sanu  da  Sh  N^ro,  Rb.  9M,  1855. 


DETECTION  OF  A  CETJCIFEBOUS  OIL,  WHEN  MIXED  WITH  ANY 

OTME&  FRUIT  OB  SEED  OIL. 

VT  M.  Maxuio. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  different  fktty  oils  of  commerce,  in  a  state  of 
mixture,  has  been  the  subject  of  various  researches  for  a  length  of  time,  and  yet  the 
indicated  tests  do  not  always  lead  to  an  easy  detection ;  especially  when  the  mixture 
is  the  result  of  fraud,  and  the  inferior  oils  added  are  in  such  proportion  as  to 
preserve  to  the  adulterated  article  all  its  original  physical  characters.  In  such  case 
Lefehre's  oleometer,  whic^  is  usnally  used  in  commerce,  does  not  indicate  the  true 
Jubaie  of  the  oil ;  and  even  when  it  indicates  fraud,  it  cannot  tell  us  what  oil  has 
Jieea  added.  For  olive  oil  the  nitrate  of  mercury  test,  proposed  by  Poutet,  and  the 
fayponitric  acid  of  M.  Felix  Boudet  ore  sufficiently  accurate  ceagents.  Oils  used  for 
l>urmng  find  in  chlorine  (as  proposed  by  Hi.  FaarQ  a  delicate  test  for  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  animal  oiC  but  no  method  has  yet  been  published  for  indicating  tihe 
inesence  of  a  cruciferous  oil  in  other  fatty  oils,  such  as  linseed,  imt,  or  olive  oil. 

Baving  been  called  upon  to  examine  a  certain  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  in  order  to 
decide  a  dispute  between  buyer  and  seller,  1  subjected  the  oil  to  the  difierent 
Jesgents  as  indioated  by  those  Chemists  who  have  principaUy  studied  this  branch  of 
analysis,  and  although  they  proved  to  me  that  the  oil  could  not  be  pore,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  specify  the  adulteration.  After  many  futile  experiments,  I  found  in  saponi- 
ikai^B  the  meass  of  detecting  the  nature  of  the  fraudulent  admixture.  When 
•acted  upon  Igra  xsaustic  alkali  the  oil  deposited  a  small  portion  of  sulphur,  which 
"^T^flncd  immediately  the  silver  basm  which  I  used  in  the  operation.  This  circum- 
stanoe  cansed  me  at  once  to  suspect  that  the  oil  used  for  adulteration  was  derived 
from  a  cmciierous  seed.  I  treated  all  the  commercial  fat^  oils  with  a  solution  of  pore 
caustic  potash,  and  I  had  the  satisftustion  to  see,  that  all  the  cruciferous  oils  yielded 
a  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  in  the  state  of  alkaline  sulphuret  formed  In  the 
process,  was  quite  sufllcient  to  be  detected  by  the  usual  reagents— as  lead  or  silver, 
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faltfl,  &C.  All  the  other  oils,  as  linseed,  poppy,  nut  oil,  could  be  treated  in  the  aame 
way  without  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

I  propose,  therefore,  the  following  as  a  test  for  an  oil  of  the  cnicifer»— such  as 
oolsa,  rape,  mustard,  &c.,  in  other  oils.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  grammes  (seven  to 
eight  draclims)  of  the  suspected  oil  are  boiled  in  a  porcelain  basin,  with  a  solution 
of  thirty  grains  of  pure  canstic  potash  in  five  drachms  of  distilled  water.  After  an 
ebullition  of  a  few  minutes  the  whole  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  when  tested  with 
nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate  of  lead  paper,  will  speedily  indicate  the  presence  of 
sulphur. 

If,  instead  of  a  porcelain  capsule,  the  oil  is  saponified  in  a  silver  vessel,  the 
blackening  of  the  latter  speedily  becomes  visible.  This  test  is  very  prompt  and 
delicate,  indicating  the  presence  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  cruciferous  oil  in  any 
other  oii-^Compteg  Baulus. 

METHOD  OF  DECOLOURIZING  TANNIN. 
F.  EuMMBLL*  States  that  a  solation  of  tannm  in  mixed  alcohol  and  ether  may  be 
decolourized  by  animal  charcoal.  In  preparing  tannin  by  percolation,  he  places  a 
layer  of  recently  ignited  animal  charcoal  immediately  above  the  cotton  wool  plug. 
Tiie  product  thus  obtained  has  scarcely  any  yellow  colour,  and  the  solution  in  water, 
ether,  or  alcohol,  is  almost  colourless.  Animal  charcoal  cannot  be  used  when  the 
tannin  is  extracted  by  ether  alone,  on  a(KK>unt  of  the  viscid  character  of  the  solution. 
Attempts  to  decolourize  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  by  animal  charcoal  did  not 
give  a  ikvourable  result 


BLACK  STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

BV  C.  KARMAR8CH. 

The  author  having  learnt  from  Professor  Altmiiller,  of  Vienna,  that  Runge's 
black  stain,  which  has  been  much  recommended  for  some  years  as  an  ink  for  steel 
pens,  furnished  an  excellent  means  of  staining  wood  black,  was  induced  to  make 
some  experiments,  the  results  of  which  lead  Mm  to  recommend  it  further  for  this 
purpose. 

Ulie  ink  in  question,  which  may  be  readily  prepared  by  any  one,  is  applied  to  the 
wood  without  warming,  or  any  other  preparation,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  sponge. 
When  dry,  the  application  of  the  dye  is  repeated,  and  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four, 
applications  produce  a  deep  black  colour,  which  acquires  the  highest  beauty  when 
polished  or  varnished. 

The  stain  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  ;  and  in  simplicity  of  employment,  as  well 
as  in  the  goodness  and  rapidity  of  its  results,  it  exceeds  the  common  black  wood 
stain,  which  it  certainly  equals  in  cheapness.  The  author  has  obtained  equally 
good  results  with  the  most  different  woods,  such  as  beech,  cherry,  poplar,  lime, 
fir,  &C. 

The  best  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  chrome-ink,  according  to  several 
'comparative  experiments,  is  the  following : — Four  pounds  or  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  are  poured  over  one  ounce  of  pounded  commercial  extract  of  logwood,  and 
when  the  solution  is  effected,  one  drachm  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash  is  added, 
and  the  whole  well  stirred.  The  fluid  is  then  ready  for  use  as  a  writing  ink  or  wood- 
stain.  It  has  a  beautiful  violet- blue  colour,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  thin  stratum 
which  runs  down  the  glass  when  the  bottle  is  shaken,  but  when  rubbed  upon  wood  it 
produces  a  pure  black.  It  may  be  prepared,  even  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  price  of 
threepence  per  quart. 

When  the  extract  of  logwood  cannot  be  obtained,  the  preparation  is  rather  mors 
tedious.  In  this  case,  four  pounds  of  logwood  may  b^  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  fluid,  separated  by  decantation  and  pressing  the 
woody  residue,  evaporated  to  about  three  quarts;  one  drachm  of  chromate  of  potash 
is  then  dissolved  in  it.  The  author  has  obtained  remarkably  good  results  in  staining 
wood  with  a  fluid  prepared  in  this  manner ;  but  when  it  stands  for  a  time,  it  deposits 
a  considerable  quantity  of  black  sediment,  which  shows  that  it  might  have  mors 
water.    Indeed,  Runge  recommends  a  larger  quantity  both  of  water  and  chroniats 

*  Archiv,  der  Pharmaeie,  April,  1855. 
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«f  potash  fop  the  preparation  of  hU  chromic  ink.    According  to  his  receipt,  1000 
paru  of  decoction  are  to  be  prepared  irom  125  parts  of  logwood,  and  to  this  one 

Krt  of  chromate  of  potash  is  to  be  added.  Perhaps,  a  proportion  lying  midway 
iwi'en  this  and  the  preceding  recipe  might  be  the  most  advisable  for  a  wood-stain— 
namely,  f(^ur  pounds  of  logwood  to  yield  nine  quarts  of  decoction,  to  which  half  an 
oonoe  of  chromate  of  potash  may  be  added. 

The  commercial  extract  is  however  to  be  preferred,  as  with  it  the  preparation  is 
maile  very  quicltly,  anl  with  little  trouble.— ifirMe*/,  des  Gewerdevereiiu  Jur  Jian- 
aoper,  1854,  p.  298,  and  Chemical  GaxeiU. 

PURIFICATION  OF  HONEY. 

Thb  substances  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  for  clarifying  honey,  are  paper* 
paste,  charcoal,  albumen,  and  tannin.  The  first  three  must  act  mechanically. 
A.  ilufaiann,*  however,  is  of  opinion  that  tannin  acts  chemically  by  precipitating  the 
gelatine  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  raw  hooey.  The  precipitate  thus 
formed  envelopes  and  separates  the  suspended  substances. 

tiometimes  honey  cannot  be  purified  by  tannin,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  gelatine^ 
and  for  this  reason  the  author  recommends  the  addition  of  gelatine  previous  to  the 
darification  of  the  honey.  For  tiiis  purpose,  the  honey  (28  pounda)  is  dissolved  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  heated  to  boiling.  A  solution  of  gelatine  (3  drachms) 
in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  is  then  added,  and,  lastly,  a  solution  of  tannin 
(1  drachm)  in  water,  or  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  powdered  galls.  The  mixture 
is  well  stirred  and  kept  hot  for  about  an  hour.  About  seven-eighths  of  the  honey 
may  be  drawn  off  clear,  the  remainder  is  filtered  through  flannel,  and  the  clear 
•olution  evaporated. 


METHODS  OF  ANALYTICAL  SEPARATION  AND  QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATION. 

1.  Separation  of  Pkoephoric  Add  from  Ba»€s,\-'ln  order  to  separate  phosphoric  acid 
from  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  the  nitric  solution  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  a  known 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  iron  in  such  proportion  that  the  base  amounts  to  rather  more 
tlu&ii  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  phosphate  of  iron  (Fes  O3  POs),  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  so  long  as  nitric  vapour  is  given  off.  Tha  whole 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron  while  the  other 
bases  are  in  the  state  of  nitrates,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 

Treatment  in  a  similar  manner  with  nitrate  of  alumina  is  equally  efficacious  for 
Uie  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  these  bases,  but  there  are  practical  advantagea 
In  the  use  of  nitrate  of  iron  for  this  purpose. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  in  this  way  be  separated  very  readily  and  completely  flrom 
alkalies  and  allcaline  earths,  with  exception  of  magnesia,  the  nitrate  of  which  loses  a 
part  of  its  acid  between  464°  Fah.  and  480°  Fah.,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
when  heated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  when  this  base  is 
present  it  is  not  safe  to  heat  the  nitrate  residue  beyond  320°  Fah. 

When  the  substance  in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated  contains  iron  or 
aluminum,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by 
this  method,  the  bases  are  at  once  separated  into  two  groups — alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  separated  in  solution,  while  ^umina,  metallic  oxides,  and  phosphoric 
acid  remain  in  the  insoluble  residue.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  from  this 
residue  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate,  and  silica.t 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  method  that  no  other  strong  acids  should  be 
present,  and  sulphuric  acid  should  be  separated,  prior  to  the  evaporation,  by  a  nitrate 
of  baryta  solution  of  known  value;  chlorine  in  like  manner  by  a  nitrate  of  silver 
•olntion.  In  the  case  of  chlorine  the  separation  may  be  effected  without  introducing 
any  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  this  is  not  so  easy. 
If,  however,  an  excess  of  baryta  has  been  added,  its  amount  g  may  be  ascertained 

•  VierUtjahrKhryt  ftbr  JS-ohL  Pharmaeie, 

t  J.  Weeren,  AfouJen  der  Phymk  vnd  Chemte,  July,  1856. 
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Iif  idedncdiigfeotn^Sieqnatity  Qofbarytaaddod,  tlieqiMnlityqin  the6iil{lli«te<ff 
htstyta.  oblaiDed. 

S.  SepantHan  of  Abmma  from  Oxide  tf  /rm.— -llie  imufficiency  fC  the  rami 
methods  of  tepanthig  Ahiniiiut  from  oodde  of  iron  is  prindpttUy  wimg  to  the  modi- 
tyiag  influence  exereiwd  by  certain  orgmic  mit^tuioes,  meh  aa  tsRrtsrlc  moid,  ii|ioii 
the  behayiour  of  all  the  weaker  metallic  baeea  with  most  reagents  eseept  ettlphidee. 
Sinoe,  however,  the  netals  which  are  precipitmted  as  sulpAiideB  by  enlphicte  of 
hydrogen  only  from  alkaline  sohuions,  are  precipitated  by  sul^^ide  ef  amiDoniam  m 
sulphides  and  not  as  oxides,  while  on  the  oontnoy  the  metals  which  do  not  form 
soluble  double  salts  with  ammonia,  are  precipitated  by  the  same  reagent  only  as 
hydrates,  the  two  facts  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  direct  estimation  of 
alumina. 

Thus,  when  a  solution  containing  iron  and  aluminum  with  tartaric  acid  suffldent 
to  prevent  their  precipitation  as  oxides  by  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  ^xoees  of  am  menia 
and  then  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  whole  oif  the  dren  is  pracipitated  as  aoft- 
phide,  and  the  whole  of  the  alumina  remains  in  solaticm. 

The  separation  of  the  sulphide  of  hron  in  the  preaenee  of  ofganic  enhstaaee  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  bat  may  he  effected  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  precipitation  is  made  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  glass  at<4>|ier;  after  adding  a 
sofficient  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammenium,  the  flask  is  filled  Us  within  a  few  oahie 
centimeters  with  hot  water,  the  contents  well  shaken,  and  then  eet  in  a  moxm  plooa. 
When  the  pareoipiute  has  perfectly  subsided  the  stopper  is  replaeed  by  a  cork  wiib 
two  vertical  holes,  through  one  of  which  fits  the  shorter  Umb  of  a  syphon  tube 
reaching  nearly  to  the  sulphide  precipitate.  In  the  other  hole  is  a  veotangolar  tube 
hy  whidi  the  flask  may  be  connected  with  a  sulphide  of  hydrogen  generator,  «nd  bf 
slowly  passing  this  gas  into  the  flask  the  clear  liquid  is  forced  through  the  eypfaen. 
Water  containing  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  then  added,  and  the  washing 
r^ieated  in  liie  same  manner;  and,  lastly,  the  sulphide  of  iron  collected  upon  a  filter 
dissolyed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  any  partidee  adhering  to  the  flask,  and 
estimated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  cesidue  heated  gradually  until  the 
tartaric  acid  is  perfectly  charred,  boiled  with  strong  hydroddoric  acid,  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  bv  ammonia. 

3.  Estimation  of  Csrioa.— Brunner*  describes  a  new  method  of  estimating  oarboo, 
which  would  in  many  instances  be  preferable  to  the  usual  one  of  combustion.  It  is 
based  upon  the  reaction  between  carbon  and  chromic  acid,  Yaj  which  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  state  of  graphite  or  diamond,  and  when  in  oonihination 
likewise. 

It  was  found  that  when  a  aufficient  excess  of  diromic  acid  is  need  there  is  ao 
danger  of  the  formation  of  formic  acid  or  other  carbonaceous  substances,  as  in  the 
esmeriment  of  Piria,  Gnckelberger,  Scheele,  and  Dobereiner. 

Experiments  were  made  with  salidn,  sugar,  and  wood  shavings,  in  tiie  foQowiqg 
inoportions  : — 
Igrm.  salicin  1  grm.  sugar  asgrm.  dry  wood  shavings 

10  grm.  bichrom.  potash  10  grm.  bi^rom.  potash  7  grm.  bichrom.  potash 
10  cub.  cent,  sulph.  add  10  cub.  cent,  aulpli.  add  10  cub.  cent,  sulph.  add 
le  cub.  cent,  water  10  cub.  cent,  water  10  cub.  cent,  water 

and  m  each  the  carbon  was  perfectly  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  water  requisite,  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  aubstanoe 
analysed,  and  its  more  or  less  ready  decomposition.  Coal  and  diarcoal  xequire  con- 
centrated add  i  sugar,  gum,  organic  acids,  &c.,  require  the  ^resoice  of  a  considanOile 
amount  of  water  to  prevent  too  violent  reaction. 

The  apparatus  used  for  the  experiment  consists  of  a  smaU  tabulated  xetort* 
ao^rted  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  liquid  condensed  in  the  neck  may  run  back 
again.  The  tnbulure  is  fitted  by  means  (if  a  bored  cork  with  a  rectangular  tube,  Qoe 
end  of  which  dips  into  the  contents  of  the  retort,  while  the  other  is  contracted  and 
aealed.  The  mouth  of  the  retort  is  connected  hf  a  caouchouc  odlar  with  a  glass 
tube  three  feet  long,  and  bent  at  the  middle,  so  that  while  one-half  is  horizontal,  the 
other  has  the  same  inclination  as  the  retort  neck.    The  horiaontal  portion  of  this 

•  ^iMofca  db- i%ift  «m;  OlSNNC,  Jal7, 1065,  p.  879. 
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tube  is  filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  connected  with 
a  tube  for  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid. 


The  wider  portioB,  ab,of  this  tniie,  is  foui'iecn  oentinselns  Jong,  two « 
wide,  and  oootams  oaustic  lime  «laoked  with  oauslic  petariu  The  Dnrow  iMVtioii, 
b  c,  contains  puniee,  satunted  with  stttphiiiic  add,  aad  at  a  6  and  c  mtb  hx»e  phigs 
of  «etton  wool.  A  tnbeof  this  siee  ia  ^lapable  «f  absocbiag  fiwm  1  to  1^  gim.  of 
oarftwnic-aeid  with  perfeot  oertainty. 

The  dried  substance  mixed  with  the  requisite  amount  of  biehrooMte  of  fotash  is 
introduced  into  the  retort,  the  cold  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  poured  in,  and 
the  ^ubulure  closed.  Most  -substanoes  are  a(Sted  upon  ait  once  at  tlie  ordinary 
temperature,  oth6iwi8e«fentle  heat  is  applied,  the  reftction  regvAated,  and,  lastly, 
the  contents  of  the  retort  made  to  boil  for  flye  or  ten  minutes.  The  point  of  the 
tiAe  in  the  retort  is  then  broken  oS,  and  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  the 
apparatus. 

In  the  analysis  of  cast  iron  theie  is  difflenltv  in  dissolving  the  hmi  ^without  loss  of 
caiboD  as  carboretted  hydrogen.  If  agam  the  solntion  is  «fl%eted  by  aubstanoea 
which  do  not  cause  eyolution  of  gas,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  chloride  of  silver  and 
wstec,  Suu,  the  oarbon  left  is  impufe.  It  is  on  this  aoeonnt  tiMt  the  process  of 
i>zidation  has  recently  been  adopted  after  the  proposition  of  Begnanltand  Eudsmatsch. 

When  a  sufficient  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  is  emplojud, 
the  iron  is  dissolved  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen,  which  takes  plaoe  onJiy  wtai 
all  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  oxide,  and  then  it  may  be  stoi^ed  1^  addiiig  more 
bichromate.  Tiiere  remains  after  this  treatment  a  carbonaceous  aubstanoe,  havaig 
the  appearance  of  graphite,  which  does  not  experienoe  any  farther  alteration  in  the 
liquid  by  which  the  iron  was  dissolved,  although  it  is  dissolved  by  a  mare  oonoen- 
trated  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate,  with  oKooptien  «f  a  small  eK^bcy 
residue.  The  operation  must,  therefbve,  be  twofold.  The  best  looportioos  lor  the 
adntion  of  tiie  iron,  are,  for  2  grms.  of  metal,  12  grms.  of  bichromate,  9  cub.  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  60  cub.  cent,  of  wat».  When  she  aolution  is  completed,  the 
liquid  is  poured  into  a  cylindrical  glass,  and  the  carbonaceous  residue  again  teamh 
£erred  to  the  retort,  mixed  with  5  grms.  e{  bichromate,  15  cub.  cent,  sulphuric  add, 
and  2  cub.  cent,  water.  This  last  treatment  saffloes  to  oaaweBt  the  whole  of  the 
residual  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 

This  method  was  likewise  foond  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  oarbon  m  ommic 
substances,  and  for  the  analysis  of  gunpowder,  after  sepanitu^g  thenitiiate  of  potesh 
hy  solntion  in  water. 

4.  JSttimaliim  of  H'oi^r.— -Yohl  *  estimates  water  present  in  substanoes  wadily 
nxidiaaUe,  in  some  instanoes,  by  heatii^  them  with  an  exoess  of  bichnN&ate  «f 
potash,  dried  at  392°  Fahr.  The  bichromate  of  potash  readily  yields  eKygaa  to 
many  substances  without  any  alteration  ot  weight :;  consequently,  when  no  vobitile 
aubstanoe  is  present,  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water.  Of  oomcae^  this 
method  is  not  applicable  to  organic  substances  or  ammoniacal  salts. 

In  some  instanoes,  there  would  be  a  reaction  between  the  bichromate  and  Itoe-acid 
of  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  oi^gen  or  chlorine,  and  then  nentcal  cfareamte  most 
be  used.  The  bichromate  is  prepared  for  thie  purpose  by  orystallinitioa  and  tesiom, 
the  nentral  chromate  is  simply  dried. 

£.  Etimation  <ff  Xime.— Vohl  states  that  <very  accurate  lesnlts  dm^  be  obteinod 
by  treating  the  prec^tate  of  oxalate  of  lime  with  biohroDUite  of  potash  and  sal- 
pbnrie  acid  in  the  apparatus,  used  by  WUl  and  Fresenios for  estimating  oazbonicadd. 

The  reaction  in  this  case  is  represented  by  the  equation — 
3  (CaO,  CtO.)+KO,  2  Cr(),+7  S(J,=8  CaO,  SO,+KO,  S0,+Cr,0„+3  S0,+6  CO^ 
and  the  amount  of  lime  is  ascertained  firom  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  indicated 
by  loss  of  weight  by  the  proportion— CaO  :  CO.  j=  84.396  :  132.000. 

tThe  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  washed  by  deoantation,  or  upon  a  filter,  then  dlmoUwd 
Iqt  boilii^  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  cvapocated,  nentnaliaed  with  aounonia, 
and,  to  pnsvent  evolution  of  chlorine,  mixed  with  a  litlte  oodde  of  mercuiy  hetam 
adding  the  sulphuric  add. 

*  Amudm  ier  Chmin  wad  PActnnocM,  Hay,  I860. 
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COST  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  AND  PEAT  GAS  IN  PARISu 

M.  A.  Chbtaluse*  has  recently  published  the  following  data  relating  to  the  lue 
of  gas  in  Paris  : — 

One  hectoliter  of  French  coal,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  production  of  gas,  costs 
in  Paris  at  the  liighest  2  francs  25  centimes. 

Tliis  coal  yields  fur  the  hectoliter  on  the  average  22  cubic  meters  of  gas.  One- 
third  of  the  coke  obtained  simultaneously  is  used  for  heating  the  retorts,  conse- 
quently two-thirds  of  the  original  value  of  the  coal  must  be  deducted,  which  reduces 
the  actual  cost  of  coal  to  1  franc  1 1-A  centimes  for  22  cubic  meters  of  gas. 

The  gas  companies  affirm  that  the  loss  by  leakage  amounts  to  16  per  cent,  which 
reduces  the  quantity  of  gas  available  from  one  hectoliter  of  coal  by  3^  cubic  meter% 
so  tiuit  only  18^  cubic  meters  remain. 

Cent. 

The  cost  of  one  cubic  meter  of  gas  is  therefore   6.0 

From  this  must  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  water    0.10 

Leaving   5.90 

To  this  must  be  added  the— 

1.  Supply  tax 0.60 

2.  General  expenses  of  all  kinds    7.0 

Cost  price  of  one  cubic  meter  of  gas 13.50 

The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  Paris  amounts  at  present  to  the  value  8,000,000 
firancs,  at  an  average  price  of  22  cent,  per  cubic  meter ;  and  the  profit  upon 
40,000,000  cubic  meters  will,  therefore,  amount  to  4,200,000  francs  per  annum. 

Allowing  interest  for  the  invested  capital  requisite  for  the  proJuction  of  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  millions  cubic  meters  of  gas,  the  cost  of  tlie  cubic  meter  will  be 
increased  2  per  cent,  and  amount  to  15^  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  high  price  of  gas,  it  is  a  very  great  defect  that  there  is  no 
practical  means  of  estimating  the  illuminating  value.  The  meters  merely  indicate 
the  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  not  the  quantity  of  light  afforded.  Various  circum- 
stances influence  the  nature  of  the  gas  furnished  by  the  same  kind  of  coal,  conse- 
quently the  price  paid  for  gas  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  light 
obtahied. 

For  the  production  of  peat  gas  two  methods  are  adopted.  The  one  consists  in 
decomposing  turf  mixed  with  turf  oil,  the  other  is  simply  a  decomposition  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  peat  by  distillation. 

The  former  method  yields  excellent  gas  when  only  twelve  kilogrammes  of  oil  are 
added  to  100  kilogrammes  of  turf. 

The  illuminating  value  of  this  gas  is  generally  five  to  seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  coal  gas.  An  experiment  with  a  bat*s-wing  burner  under  a  pressure  of  two 
cubic  centimeters  showed  that  100  liters  of  peat  gas  give  three  times  as  much  light 
as  142  liters  of  coal  gas. 

100  kilogrammes  of  turf  yield  32  cubic  meters  of  gas,  the  cost  of  which  is  mora 
than  covered  by  the  sale  of  peat  diarcoal,  when  the  price  of  peat  is  15  francs  per 
1000  kilogr. 

Taking  the  highest  possible  consumption  of  gas  in  Paris  as  fifty  millions  cubic 
meters,  166.666  tons  of  peat  would  be  requird  for  the  supply,  and  would  yield 
seventy -five  millions  kilogrammes  (about  1,293,103  hectolitres)  of  peat  charcoal. 
Upwards  of  three  millious  hectolitres  of  wood  charcoal  are  annually  consumed  in 
Paris  at  a  price  of  U  firancs  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  as  in  the  above  calculation  of 
the  cost  of  peat  gas  the  value  of  the  peat  charcoal  is  taken  as  only  7  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes,  the  cost  of  peat  gas  would  consequently  not  be  more  than  1-^  cent, 
per  cubic  meter. 

ALUMINIUM. 

A  FINE  bar  of  aluminium  is  now  on  view  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where 

Mr.  Pepper  explains  its  history  and  properties.    This  metal  was  discovered  by  Sir 

H.  Davy  in  1808.    Oersted  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  metal  in  a  detadied  form  by 

the  emplojrment  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  about  thirty  years  ago  Wohler  suc- 

*  ArmMngautTt  Gink  Industnel,  Jaaosry,  1855. 
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eceded  in  obtaining  a  few  grains  of  it  It  has  been  lesenred,  however,  for  M.  St- 
Clair  Deville  to  produce  (in  the  private  laboratory  of  the  Emperor  of  France)  a 
whole  bar  of  alaminium,  which  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Pepper  hy  the  Emperor. 
After  giving  a  brief  liistory  of  the  metal,  the  non-success  of  experiments  for  obtain- 
ing it,  and  the  '*  sodium"  and  "'  voltaic  battery"  processes,  Mr.  Pepper  describes  its 
nature  and  properties.  <*  Aluminium"  is  classed  hy  M  Deville  as  an  "  unalterable" 
metal,  intermediate  between  the  precious  and  the  more  common  metals.  Mr. 
Fownes  includes  it  in  the  same  category  as  glucinnm,  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthaninm, 
djdymium,  zirconium,  and  thorinum-^all  of  them  *'  metals  of  the  earths  proper." 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  metal  are  described  in  our  number  for  September, 
1854.  page  118. 

It  is  now,  moreover,  ascertained  that  the  metal  does  not  decompose  water.  Thus 
aluminium  bids  fair  to  became  one  of  tlie  most  useful  and  serviceable  of  the 'metals, 
and  from  it  have  already  been  manufactured  some  medals  and  watch-wheels  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  

ON  THE  DEODORIZING  AND  DISINFECTING  PBOPERTIES  OF 
CHARCOAL,  UME,  SAND,  AND  GRAVEL. 

A  LETTBB  appeared  in  The  Timea  of  August  22d,  addressed  by  Dr.  Sutherland  to 
the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  sanitary  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  our  army  in  tlie  Crimea,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  char* 
ooal,  lime,  sand,  and  gravel,  for  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  purposes.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  this  letter  by  a  correspondent,  who  thinks  Dr.  Sutherland 
is  wrong  in  classing  sand  and  gravel  with  charcoal  and  lime  for  the  purposes 
specified.  He  enquires  whether  the  action  of  sand  and  gravel  is  not  purely  mecha- 
nical, while  that  of  charcoal  and  lime  is  chemical  The  subject  is  one  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  and  one  on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist. 

Dr.  Sutherland  says  they  use  three  deodorizing  substances— charcoal,  lime,  and 
sand  or  gravel;  that  charcoal  acts  extremely  well,  and  in  small  quantity;  that  lime 
also  acts  very  well;  and  that  sand  or  gravel,  for  certain  purposes,  is  as  good  as  either, 
but  that  a  Inrge  quantity  of  this  is  required  to  produce  the  effect,  and  therefore  its 
use  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  carriage.  He  fbrther  states  that  any  one  of  these 
substances  would,  he  believes,  act  as  a  disinfecatnt,  if  a  proper  quantity  were  used. 
Lastly,  he  says  that  charcoal,  in  any  ordinary  quantity  is  not  a  disinfectant. 

We  are  not  ])repared  fully  to  adopt  this  opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
think  it  is  subject  to  the  objection  urged  by  our  correspondent.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  thnt  a  substance  may  act  completely  as  a  deodorizer  while  it  acts  but  im. 
perfectly,  if  at  all,  as  a  disinfectant.  Dr.  Sutherland  adduces  evidence  in  conflnna. 
tion  of  this  view.  He  says  that  a  ship  which  took  charcoal  to  Balaklava,  having 
occasion  to  lay  for  some  weeks  in  the  harbour,  close  to  the  wharf,  and  not  fiir  from 
large  accumulations  of  foul  matter,  had  several  cases  of  cholera  on  board,  although 
the  cargo  was  beinir  discharged,  and  the  men  and  every  part  of  the  vessel  were 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  charcoal,  bags  of  which  charcoal  were  piled  up  on  the 
wharf  close  to  the  vessel.  In  this  case  the  charcoal  completely  deodorized  but  did 
not  disinfect  the  air  on  board  the  vessel;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  the  ship  out  of  the  harbour.  Dr.  Sutherland  suggests  that  when 
charcoal  is  used  in  the  ordinary  quantities  for  deodorizing  purposes,  it  would  be  wise 
not  to  apply  to  it  the  term  *' disinfectant,"  as  it  might  lead  to  undue  expectations, 
and  canse  other  more  efficient  measures  for  disinfection  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  important  question  to  be  determined,  whether,  and  in  what 
way,  or  to  what  extent  the  offensive  odour  of  decomposing  organic  matter  is  con- 
nected with  infection.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Sutherland  that  the  terms  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant  ought  not  to  be  commonly  used  in  connexion,  as  if  the  one  effect 
necessarily  followed  the  other.  In  fact,  we  know  very  little  about  infection,  its  real 
nature  and  the  modus  operandi  of  those  substances  which  have  been  found  or  sup- 
posed to  prevent  contagion.  It  is  generally  considered  tliat  the  poison  of  contagion 
IS  destroyed  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  offensive 
odours  are  usually  got  rid  of.  Admitting  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
two  effects  should  be  necessarily  simultaneous. 
Charooal  and  lime  are  two  of  the  best  known  substances  for  preventing  the  escape 
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of  offensive  odours  firom  decompoiiiig  oi>gaiiic  V^dies;  but  thAse  two.  ubfltasoefr  do 
not  act  in  pr^nsely  tile  Bftrae  way.  The  action  of  the  charcoai;.ia  as  lar  aa  the 
cbarcoal  itadf  ia  cooccsaed^  ia  meehamcaJL  that  ia  t»  aay,  the  cbaxooaL  does  not  eati^ 
into  chemical  combination  with  any  of  tiie  fJemente  present*.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  lime  comhmea  with  some  of  the  products  of  decoa^pnwtiaB.  But  the  true,  most 
actire,  and  eflScient  agent  in  destrojdng  oflfensitve  odoucs,  and  also^.  as  is  assumed  and 
generally  beUeved^  in  de^zoying  contagion,  is  atmosphecie  oocjgen.  Charcoal 
possesses  the  property  in  a  very  h^  degree  of  oondensiDg  gases  upon  its  surfiuas^ 
and  it  is  thns  cj^^table  of  bringing  Lu^  quAntities  of  atmosphmc  ojaygen,.  ia  an 
active  state,  into  contact  with  the  noxious  pooducts  of  organic  dficoaotpositions,  and 
causing  their  destruction  by  an  oxidizing  action.  The  action  of  sand  or  grard 
would  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  charooaU  but  with  this  diffiffisnoe,  that  sand 
and  gravel  are  deficient  in  that  property,  which  so  cemarkaUy  distingnsahea 
diarcoal,  of  condensing  gases  on  their  surface  The  sand  ot  gravel  acts  simply 
as  a  porous  mass,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  air,  and  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  on  passing  through  this  mass,  are  minutely  divided  and 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  atmospheric  oxygen.  Dr.  Sutherland  says,  that 
a  stratum  of  six  inches  thick  of  sand  placed  over  ground  fiRed  with  decomposing 
bodies  entirely  deodorized  the  soil.  In  this  case  we  have  no  doubt  the  action  of  the 
sand  waa.8«£h  aa  we  have  dasoxibad. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ¥00D  AND  DJRUGa 
BM*MtmiMi<iBiy  Bngafar,  ooBtinusd  tnm  pag^M. 
Akfjaunud  iAsAn^v  Friday^  J^  27th, 
IhL  THOtnoiv  said,  l^e  first  remark  he  had  to  make  with  reftrenee  to  water  was 
the  ioferkin^  of  London  in  this  respect,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  quantity  o#  ft»«ign  matter  in  Thames  water  varied'  with  the  season  and  the 
locality.  In  September,  1854,  the  water  supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  YauxhaU 
Company  contained  72.66  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter.  The  water  on  March 
US,  ld«»  CQBitaiaed  28.»j  on  the  7th  of  May.  32.2;  on  the  7th  of  Jxme,  41.88;  and 
on  the  7th  of  July,  84^94  grains  per  gaUon  of  solid  matter.  The  water  was  taken 
from  th^  locality  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  reason  of  this  was  ex^rfained  by 
refeienoe  to  the  diagrams  produced^  the  first  of  which  represented  the  comparative 
imparity  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  different  companies;  the  second  the  degree  of 
hardness;  and  tiie  third,  the  degree  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  water.  At 
Vauxhall,  the  medianical  impurity  of  the  water  was  60.3a;  organic  matter,  5.28; 
inorganic^  Se.64;  total,  102.42.  At  Uungerfbrd,  mechanical  impurity,  64.64; 
OTganio  mattery  5.80;  inorganic,  45.24;  total,  115.68.  At  the  south  end  of  London 
Bridge,  meehaaical  impurity,  63.44;  organic  matter,  4^72;  inorgamcj  45.08;  total, 
11^24  gfains  per  gallon.  The  specimens  were  taken  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day,  and  about  the  time  of  high  water.  At  low  water,  at  Yausdiall^  the  medianlcai 
""■P™^  ^'^  ^^*^J  organic  matter,  4.34;  inorganic,  12.54;  total,  27.14.  At  Hnn- 
gerfiird,  mM^anical  hnpurtty,  16.80;  organic  matter,  8.40;  inorganic,  23.64;  total, 
4d.84.  At  the  south  end  of  Londpn  Bridge,  mechanical  impurity,  3.52;  organic 
matter,  7.36;  inorganic,  21.20;  total,  32.08  grains  per  gallon;  and  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  same  day,  the  mechanical  impurity  was  3.07;  organic  matter,  19.44;  inorganic, 
72.52;  making  a  total  of  95.68  grains  per  gallon.  Dr.  Thomson  explained  that  by 
mechanical  imparity  he  mtended  matter  which  is  difllised  through  the  water,  and 
can  be  removed  by  filtration;  organic  matter,  that  which  remains  in  solution,  and  is 
not  removaMe  by  filtration;  and  by  inorganic  matter,  that  which  is  not  destructible  . 
by  heat,  and  is  also  held  in  solution.  The  "  low  water"  specimens  were  taken  on 
the  2nd  September,  1854,  and  the  "  high  water^  on  the  8fch  of  December,  and  after 
^g°^J»°^"«Pce  of  dry  weather.  A  specimen  of  water  taken  from  alongside  the 
Jjreadmmght  hospital  ship  at  Qreenwich  contained  sea^water,  9.04;  organic  matter, 
21.29;  silica  and  clay,  69.68  in  100  parts.  The  diflference  between  the  water  taken 
from  the  Thames  at  different  places  was  due  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  sew!^ 
matter  and  sea-water.  The  water  taken  ft:r>m  cisterns  supplied  by  tfie  various  com- 
panieaoontamed  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  following  proportions  -—Lambeth  Com- 
pany, 10.144;  West  Middlesex,  9.190;  Chelaea,  9.550;  Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
10.070;  New  FUver,  11.985;  East  London,  11,997  ;  Kent,  10.540  grains  per  gallon. 
The  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  necessitates^  the  employment  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  soap,  and  destroys  the  **caflbine''  and  **  dieine'*  in  tea  and  ooflbe,  and 
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materially  iater&ies  with  the  process  of  ^yeii^  At  paeaent  the  waler  obteined 
fjDotn  the  Thames  waaall  moie  or  less  impure,  but  it  would  not  he  iaipossibW  tO' 
obtain  a  pure  water  supply';  the  great  diffiooHy  was  iu  an  engineeriiig  point  of  riew. 
It  ooold  not,  however;  he  from  any  pecuniary  profit  that  the  oompanks  supplied  it- 
of  an  injurioas  quality.  They  ml^t  soften  thft  water.  The  water  in  Londoa  waa 
infeanor  to  that  supplied  in  other  large  townay  and  eves  after  filtration  oontained 
flewsge  matters  Shallow  wells  were  often  very  ix^urious.  £D&  (I>x^  Thomson)  had 
fouad  the  water  contain  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  in  many  casea  urine.  On  one 
occasion  some  watet  bed  been  yent  to  him  from  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  riTer 
which  was  supplied  by  a  shallow  weU.  The  children  of  tiie  fBunily  complained  of 
fever,  and  the  water,  being  suspected,  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  The  well  was  shut  up,  and  the  illness  ceased.  He  was 
convinced,.  &om  the  result  of  his  eicaminations,  that  cholera  pievailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  the  impurity  or  purity  of  the  watet  supplied  to  a  par- 
ticular districL  The  water  in  many  places  had  in^roved  lately.  There  was  no 
water  in  the  world  without  some  impucity»  except  distilled  water.  He  accounted  for 
the  greater  amount  of  impurity  in  the  water  at  high  tide  from  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
sence of  sea.  water  mingling  with  it.  The  water  supplied  to  tiu  metropolis  might 
be  improved  ty  the  amplication  of  lime,  and  he  ( I>r.  Thomson)  had  b^  told  by 
engineoa  who  had  purified  water  in  laige  quantities  upon  what  waa  called  '^  Dr. 
Clarke's  principle,'*  uuub  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  any  extents  Boiling  the  water 
diacharged  a  large  qnanti^  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  the  magnesia.  Filtra^ 
tion  by  charooal  had  been  employed  on  a  large  scale.  Was  aware  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  U352,  all  the  companies  were  required  to  filter  their  water  after  a  certain 
date  ^December,  1856).  Had  some  doubts  whether  filtration  through  charcoal  would 
remove  the  organic  as  well  as  the  meehanical  impurities.  It  would  nemove  the 
colouring  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  drags,  Dr.  Thomson  said  nearly  erery  one  waa 
adulterated.  At  St^  Thomas's  Hospital  every  drug  before  being  purchased  was 
subject  to  examination;  all  found  impure  were  r^eeted.  Had  frequently  to  rejeet 
one- third  of  the  drugs  examined.  At  one  time  he  (Dr.  Thomson)  was  called  on  to 
name  &  druggist  to  supply  the  hospital^  and  after  inquiry,  selected  one  who  he  was  told 
would  supply  the  purest  drug,  bat  in  esscuting  the  first  order,  he  sent  a  preparation 
which  contained  two  or  three  other  substances  which  ought  not  to  have  been  present, 
and  since  that  time  a  Ust  of  the  substances  required  had  been  made  out  by  the  Drug 
Committee,  and  sent  to  the  best  houses  in  London,  and  selections  were  made  from 
the  specimens  tii^  sent  in.  The  reason  they  did  not  procure  all  their  drugs  from 
ApoUiecaries*  Hall  was  because  it  was  considered  a  monopoly.  If  they  sold  the  best 
drugs  it  might  be  wise  economy  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent 

Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  si^  that  he  gave  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838^  and  pointed  out  many  substances  as  impure  and  adul- 
teratedy  and  he  found  the  same  practices  still  continued.  One  druggist  sold  any 
powdered  drug  that  might  be  asked  for  at  36«.  per  cwt.,  whatever  might  be  the  prioe^ 
The  buyer  in  this  case  would,  of  course,  know  he  was  purchasing  an  inferior  article. 
He  (Dr.  Thomson)  had  known  extract  of  opium  mixed  with  extract  of  senna,  and 
30  to  60  per  cent,  of  water.  The  purest  scammony  it  was  possible  to  procure  con- 
tained d  large  quantity  of  starch  as  imported.  He  believed  opium  was  less  adul- 
tented  than  other  articles.  Of  hydrocyanic  acid  one  sample  which  ought  to  have  been 
of  a  certain  strength  (represented  by  2)  was  only  1.32,  and  another  sample  was  as 
high  as  2.38.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  any  medical  man  could  depend  on  the 
effect  of  his  prescription.  In  one  case  it  would  not  produce  the  desired  result^  and 
in  the  other  it  would  be  most  ii^urious. 

Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  enumerate  several  other  drugSy  the  strength  of  which 
varied  rery  coosiderably  in  difierent  samples,  and  mentioned,  among  others, 
calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  waa  once  very  much  used  as  an  ointment  for 
dresttng  wounds,  hut,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  pure,  it 
was  not  so  much  employed  as  formerly.  This  substance  was  sometimes  founid.  to  bd 
made  up  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  ohall^  and  ochre,  without  a  trace  of  the  carbonate 
of  zinc;  and  in  tlie  samples  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  which  had  been;  r^ected,  one 
oontained  6^  per  cent,  oi  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  another  57.76  per  cent,  of  the  same 
subsUace.  Two  samples  contained  white  lead.  These  analysea  took  pUce  within 
the  last  eii^teea  months.  He  had  often  beard  medical  men  oomplain  of  the 
imrertain^  they  fdt.aft  t»  the  effiwt  of  their  pnaeriptions^  omag.  to  tha  diflfcrenft 
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qimllties  of  dragrt.  He  believed  there  was  no  wnj  of  meetings  the  evil,  except  hf 
hsLYing  a  public  inspector.  The  Icnowledge  of  there  being  such  an  officer  would 
lead  to  grreat  good,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  it  There  might  be  one  or  more 
public  officers  to  whom  all  questions  of  difficulty  might  be  referred.  He  had  much 
experience  in  the  Excise,  and  no  difficulty  wa^  experienced  there  in  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  tobacco.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  liad  introduced  a 
chemical  education  among  a  certain  number  of  the  officers.  The  appointment  of 
an  inspector  would  not  only  prevent  fraud,  but  also  contribute  to  tlie  public  health 
and  morality.  The  samples  which  had  been  examined)  and  found  to  be  adulterated, 
were  obtamed  fVom  both  wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  and  most  of  the  drugs  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  **  grinder."  In  saying  that  drugs  were  not 
purchased  at  Apothecaries*  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  because  it  was  A 
monopoly,  he  intended  no  reflection  upon  the  Hall ;  he  merely  meant  that  to 
pro(mre  all  their  drugs  at  one  place  would  be  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  T.  Blackwbll  (of  the  firm  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  wholesale  picVlo  and 
sauce  manufacturers),  in  answer  to  the  chairman,  said  he  was  formerly  in  the  h^bit 
of  using  copper  vessels  for  the  preparation  of  pickles,  &c  The  mode  of  operation 
was  to  boil  the  vinegar  in  the  copper  vessel  a  certain  time,  and  then  allow  it  to  cooL 
It  was  then  boiled  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third  time  in  the  copper  vessel,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  vine^^ar  became  a  bright  green,  owinj;  to  the  action  of 
the  vinegar  on  the  copper.  The  first  boiling  made  it  yellow,  the  second  produced  a 
green  tint,  and  the  third  was  found  to  produce  the  desired  colour.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  articles  in  the  Lancet  this  practice  had  been  abandoned,  as  far  as 
po^ible,  by  the  substitution  of  iron  vessels  coated  witli  glass,  in  place  of  the  copper. 
Silver  vessels  were  tried,  but  owing  to  the  chemical  action  produced,  they  turned 
everything  black.  Only  one  boiling  was  performed  in  the  copper  vessels  now.  The 
colour  of  pickles  in  mt^t  respectable  houses  was  not  so  green  as  formerly.  A 
considerable  diminution  of  custom  was  found  after  the  alteration  was  first  adopted, 
especially  in  the  foreign  trade.  They  wrote  to  say  the>  did  not  like  the  loss  of 
colour.  His  firm  employed  200  hands  in  the  export  trade.  The  old  colouring 
process  he  did  not  consider  prejudicial  to  health,  if  the  manufacturers  were  carefuL 
In  anchovy  sauce,  bole  Armenian  was  used  to  colour  it.  The  fish  being  a  very 
nnsightiy  brown  colour  as  imported,  it  was  always  the  custom  of  the*trade  to  make 
it  a  bright  red'  colour  by  the  addition  of  lOlb.  of  bole  Armenian  to  100  gallons  of 
sauce. 

Mr.  Blackwell  said  that  since  last  Saturday,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  his  firm  had  issued  a  circular  to  the  trade,  stating  that  in 
future  they  should  sell  nothing  but  the  uncoloured  sauce.  It  was  more  to  their 
interest  to  sell  the  pure  than  the  impure  article,  but  there  was  nothing  deleterious 
in  the  colouring  matter.  He  had  had  one  answer  to  his  circular,  saying  that  the 
absence  of  the  colour  in  the  sauce  would  be  an  objection.  The  taste  was  much 
improved  by  the  absence  of  the  colouring  matter.  Had  never  heard  of  red  lead 
being  used  by  any  house  in  the  trade.  He  had  formerly  manufactured  both  green 
and  white  goosebierries,  but  withdrew  them  in  consequence  of  what  appeared  in  the 
Lancet,  No  complaints  had  ever  been  made  to  his  firm  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
articles  sold,  but  he  had  often  wondered,  because  when  the  gooseberry  pie  was  cut 
open,  it  appeared  most  unnaturally  green. 

Mr.  Rbdwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  said  lie  had  had  occasion,  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Society,  to  examine  minutely  the  various  drugs  and  medicines  of 
this  and  other  countries.  He  thought  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  distinction  drawn  between  impurities  and  adulteration. 
Absolute  purity  in  most  cases  was  unattainable,  or  attained  only  at  a  cost  which 
rendered  it  undesirable ;  and  for  all  ilie  purposes  for  which  they  were  required,  he 
considered  that  drugs,  &c.,  might  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure,  and  he  considered  it 
higidy  undesirable  that  any  regulation  should  be  enforced  prohibiting  the  mann< 
facture  of  cheaper  drugs  or  chemicals.  If  a  pure  article  were  required,  it  could  be 
procured.  Mr.  Redwood  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  referring  to  the 
substance,  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  largely  used  in  electro- plating,  and  where 
absolute  purity  was  not  required ;  it  was  manufactured  for  the  purpose  at 
Ss.  6i.  apound,  whereas  the  pure  article  would  be  It.  (k/.  an  ounce.  In  photo, 
graphy  the  chemicals  were  required  absolutely  pure,  and  these  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Bedwood  referred  to   the  impuritiet   in   such  tubstanoes  as  carbonate  of 
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potass,  nitrate  of  potass,  Epsom  salts,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  cheap  processes  for  their  prodnction,.  and  that  their  manufacture 
should  not  be  discouraged  as  adulterations.  The  same  remark  applied  to  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  was  manufactured  on  an  immense  scale  in  this  country  for  the 
production  of  soap,  for  which  purpose  it  was  not  requbned  pure ;  and  it  would  be  a 
public  injory  to  raise  the  price  by  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  make  it  pure. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  low  districts  especially  there  was  considerable 
adulteration  of  medicines,  but  tbcibest  remedy  would  be  a  better  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  He  did  not  wish  to  deny  the  fact  of  adulteration  or 
to  justify  it,  but  many  men  of  high  standing  in  the  commercial  world  were  looking 
with  great  anxiety  at  the  proceedings  before  the  Committee,  as  much  that  had  gone 
forth  to  the  public  had  a  great  tendency  to  deceive  them.  ■  He  considered  it  most 
important  to  make  a  distinction  between  fraudulent  adulterations  and  the  cases  he 
had  mentioned. 

The  Chairhan  said  the  Committee  would  meet  again  on  Tuesday  next,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  and  would  hear  further  evidence  flrom  Mr.  Redwood. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  TVest/ay,  July  31. 

Mr.  Redwood,  in  continuation  of  his  former  evidence,  said  the  substances  to  which 
he  had  referred  on  the  last  occasioo  were  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied.  He  now  wished  to  refer  to  other  substances  which  had 
been  described  by  previous  witnesses  as  subject  to  great  adulterations,  but  which 
according  to  his  experience  were  in  a  state  of  irreproachable  purity;  exceptions 
were  exceedingly  rare.  Carbonate  of  soda,  for  example,  as  it  was  commonly  called, 
or  hi  carbonate  of  soda  as  it  was  in  reality,  was  not  subject  to  adulteration.  Of 
forty  samples  which  he  had  obtained,  in  only  one  was  there  any  appreciable  amount 
of  impurity.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Normandy  had  brought 
to  him  a  sample  of  soda  for  analysis,  which  contained  twelve  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
sod^.  This  was  not  an  adulteration,  but  an  impurity,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
medicine;  but  the  forty  specimens,  some  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, he  (Mr.  Redwcxxi)  had  found  pure,  except  that  some  were  slightly  deficient 
in  carbonic  acid,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  calomel  was  said  to  be 
adulterated  with  60  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  cari)onate  of  lime  ;  but  in 
liis  experience  he  had  found  it  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  There  was  no  country  in 
the  world  in  which  calomel  was  prepared  in  such  purity  as  in  England.  He  had 
obtained  fifty-one  samples  of  calomel  from  all  the  low  neighbourhoods  of  London, 
and  no  one  of  them  was  adulterated.  Iodine,  said  to  be  adulterated  with  water 
and  blacklead,  he  had  never  found  so  impregnated,  and  large  dealers  had  assured 
him  that  they  had  never  met  with  such  an  adulteration.  He  conceived  that  no  one 
would  charge  the  retail  dealers  with  adulterations;  they  were  a  body  above  suspicion, 
and  it  was  owing  to  them  cases  had  been  detected  and  exposed.  A  certain  amount 
of  adulteration  is  effected  by  the  drug-grinders,  as  most  drugs  in  their  crude 
state  do  not  admit  of  it.  Sometimes  inert  matter,  such  as  sawdust,  was  found  mixed 
with  the  drugs.  This  might  arise  from  that  substance  being  put  into  the  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  He  entirely  acquitted  the  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  even  in 
the  poorest  neighbourhoods,  of  all  participation  in  the  sort  of  adulteration  now  referred 
to,  and  divided  the  responsibility  between  the  wholesale  trader  and  the  drug-grinder. 
He  would  not  dispute  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  that  you  must  be  careful  where 
you  obtain  drugs;  but  the  evil  of  adultei'ation  had  been  very  much  exaggerated,  and 
especially  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  their  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
Even  if  a  stop  were  put  to  what  they  called  adulterations,  there  might  still  be  as 
much  disparity  in  medicines  as  there  was  at  present.  Nature  was  by  far  the  greatest 
adulterator.  In  the  drugs  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  scarcely  two  samples 
were  alike,  and  much  skill  and  experience  were  required  to  select  the  best  from  the 
inferior.  Much  disparity  in  the  quality  of  drugs  and  medicines  arose  from  want  of 
proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  retail  Druggists.  This  led  to  defective  selection 
and  prepantion  of  medicines.  With  regard  to  cod-liver  oil,  there  was  no  doubt 
medical  men  were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  their  patients  to  go  to  particular 
estiiblishments,  where  they  believed  this  or  other  drugs  were  the  purest;  but  it  was 
not  within  his  (Mr.  Redwood's)  knowledge  that  cod-liver  oil  was  extensively 
adulterated.  It  might  be  obtained  pure  from  many  places  where  it  was  manufac- 
tured.   The  same  remark  applied  to  sarsaparilla.    His  evidence  was  the  result  of  a 
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loDgr  «oiine  of  inqoirieB  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  the  majori^  of  osies,  diiig- 
giBts  do  not  analyse  their  drugs  themselves,  hut  judge  of  the  purity  aooording  to 
their  external  diaracters  and  the  pvioe  asked  for  them,  hut  a  number  of  druggisU  are 
capable,  and  idso  make  a  oonstant  practice  of  analysing  their  drugs,  and  this  number 
lias  gvctttly  ineieased  during  the  last  ten  or  fourteen  yeara.  He  had  beard  the  atate- 
ment  of  Dr.  Thomson  that  one  drug-brolcer  offered  to  supply  any  ground  drug  at  a 
smilorm  price  of  86*.  per  cwt.,  and  be  (Mr.  Redwood)  believed,  to  some  extent,  it 
'was  true.  Tlieie  was  a  large  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  who  had  stated  if  an  order 
was  broogkt  to  kini  for  an  artkle  at  a  certain  price,  he  would  supply  the  article  at 
iJiat  price,  and  prodnoe  the  best  thing  he  could.  The  responsibility  would  rest  with 
ihe  person  giving  the  order.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  most  fearftil  imposition  on  the 
pinblic.  inferior  drugs  were  geneiaUy  -confiiiBd  to  low  aeighbourlioods,  and  were  the 
resolt  of  competitimi  in  price.  Witness  hadaever  found  magnesia  to  be  adulterated, 
although  lime  was  said  to  be  mixed  with  it  in  some  instances.  He  would  now  state 
what  he  considered  the  diBTerenoe  between  impurities  and  adulteration.  An 
adulteration  was  tiie  addition  ef  some  substance  with  a  view  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  body  to  which  it  was  added.  lliere  were  two  classes— viz., 
"fraudulent "  adulteration  and  "  conventional "  adulteration.  By  the  latter  term  he 
intended  those  cases  where  the  sanction  of  the  consumer  was  given,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  practice.  Fraudulent  adulterations  of  drugs  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  as  soon  as  detected  were  put  a  stop  to.  He  had  heard  Dr.  Ttiom- 
son's  evidence  that  the  same  adulterations  were  still  going  on  as  he  had  spoken  to 
in  his  evidence  in  1S30,  but  Dr.  Thomson  was  very  much  deceived  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Redwood  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  cases  of  adulteration  which  had 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Fharmaoeutical  Society  during  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Among  the  cases  were  those  of  morphia,  isinglass,  borax,  and  lard.  The  latter 
substance  was  adulterated  with  flour,  as  imported  i¥om  America.  He  bdieved  the 
English  lard  not  to  be  adulterated,  but  had  not  extensively  examined  it.  The  cha- 
racter of  drugs  had  greatly  improved  lately.  The  Druggists  were  better  educated,  and 
were  able  to  make  a  more  judicious  selection  of  drugs  for  use.  Drugs  were  not  for- 
merly produced  in  so  pure  a  state  as  they  are  now.  Scammony  was  an  instance ;  ten 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  specimen  as  imported,  but  now,  c»wing 
to  Druggists  rejecting  the  adulterated  article,  it  would  be  occasionally  met  with 
entirely  free  from  any  admixture,  but  yet  at  such  prices  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sell  it  an  many  places.  Opium  never  found  its  way  into  this  country  pure,  it  was 
well  known  to  be  a  heterogeneous  substance.  Dr.  Thomson  had  stated  l^e  beat 
opium  was  the  Indian  opium,  but  this  sort  had  no  sale,  in  consequence  of  its  inferior 
quality.  His  (Mr.  Redwood's)  opinion  entirely  differed  from  D^.  Thomson's  on  this 
point.  The  adulteration  of  opium  was  a  conventional  one.  It  was  known  not  to  be 
a  simple  substance,  and  was  accepted  by  the  public  and  medical  men  as  sudi.  It 
might  be  called  an  adulterated  substance,  but  the  adulteration  was  sanctioned  by  all 
parties.  He  should  consider  the  colouring  matter  of  sugar-plums  and  other  con- 
fectioneiy  as  a  conventional  adulteration,  and  also  the  colouring  of  anchovies. 
Hckles  might  come  under  the  same  denomination.  A  noxious  adultentiun  might 
be  a  conventional  one,  that  is,  the  public  taste  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Redwood  then  enumerated  various  substances  to  prove  that  the  pnbHc  were 
not  disposed  at  firat  to  sanction  any  change  in  the  appearance  of  an  article,  even 
though  it  might  be  purer.  These  were  all  what  might  be  termed  conventional 
adulterations.  Calamine  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tliomson.  Iliis  substance  was 
very  little  used  now,  and  ought  to  be  classed  among  such  substances  as  "the  nioss 
growing  on  a  dead  man's  skull,"  which  was  formerly  to  be  found  in  the  I'harma- 
oopceia.  Tlie  public  were  accustomed  to  judge  of  calamine  by  the  brightness  of  its 
colour,  but  the  pure  substance  was  the  reverse.  He  might  also  mention  here  that 
tiiere  was  no  true  bole  Armenian  in  this  country,  and  ha^  not  been  tor  ceitti tries. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  chalk,  pipeclay,  and  oxide  of  iron  to  give  it  a  colour.  Oxide  of 
xinc  was  directed  by  the  Ckillege  of  Physicians  in  1824  to  be  prepared  by  a  process 
which  yielded  a  perfectly  white  powder.  That  powder,  however,  was  not  pure 
oxide  of  zmc,  and  in  1836  the  College  altered  the  process  for  one  which  yielded  a 
pure  oxide ;  but  this  is  not  quite  white.  The  Druggists  and  some  medical  men, 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  white  (impure)  oxide  ot  line,  frequently  r^ect  the 
purer  article,  because  it  is  not  white.  Milk  of  sulplmr  was  ordered  by  the  (^.ollege 
of  Physicians  in  1721  to  be  made  by  a  process  which  yielded  an  impure  product, 
containing  a  hirge  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.    This  process  was  aiterwarda 
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altered ;  but  the  purer  popodnct  diflers  in  ookrar  and  other  properties  from  the 
imimre,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  indiioe  the  public  to  take  the  pure. 

With  regard  to  gip,  oH  of  yitrioU  oil  of  ahnonds,  salt  of  tartar,  aud  alum  were 
added  by  the  dealers  in  gin  for  much  the  same  reason  that  isinglass  was  used  by 
dealers  in  beer — ^riz^  to  "  floe"  it.  It  had  become  the  practice  to  make  the  KtaU 
price  of  gin  to  the  pnUic  nearlj  the  same  as  that  of  the  wholesale  dealer  to  the 
publicaD,  and  the  latter  made  has  profit  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  gin  after  it 
eame  into  his  hands.  He  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  been  in  communication  with  various 
distillen  upon  this  subject  since  the  Committee  last  sat,  and  he  begged  to  say  that 
gin  was  manntactured  of  certain  subtiances,  such  as  juniper  berries  and  coriander 
■eedSy  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  pure  flaToured  spirit,  which  was  unexceptioiiafale 
in  its  quality.  It  was  supplied  to  the  publicans  at  a  certain  strength,  and  they,  bf 
the  addition  of  water,  &C.,  adapted  it  to  the  taste  of  their  customers.  The  public 
was  not  damaged  by  this,  as  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  distiller  had  watered  it.  The 
effect  of  this  dilution  by  water  was  to  impair  itt  transparency ;  it  therefore  required 
fining,  and  this  was  done  by  introducing  into  it  salt  of  tartar  and  alum.  The  objection 
to  s^ing  an  undiluted  article  was,  that  the  public  would  have  better  means  of 
knowing  what  the  profits  of  the  dealer  were^  He  thought  the  principle  of  the  dealer 
mixing  water  with  milk,  instead  of  allowing  people  to  do  it  themselves,  stood  on  a 
different  basis.  The  public  were  not  damaged  by  the  dilution ;  but  they  were  when 
certain  things  were  added  to  replenish  the  strength  lost  He  did  not  think  cocculus 
indkus  was  mudi  used ;  there  was  very  little  in  the  country.  He  bdieved  the  publican 
resorted  to  tliis  dilution  of  the  spirit  to  keep  the  public  in  ignorance  of  the  profits  of  his 
bttsineas.  This  adulteration  of  gin  was  not  prejudicial  to  the^pnblic  health — in  fact, 
it  was  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  that  they  should  not  take  so  strong  a  spirit. 
If  the  pubKean  did  not  reduce  the  strength,  the  distiller  would.  He  (Mr.  Redwood) 
had  heanl  of  sudi  a  person  as  the  ^  publican's  adulterator,"  who  instructed  them  in 
the  art  of  mixing  and  compounding  spirits,  &c.  In  every  business  there  was  an 
amount  of  art  and  mystery,  and  it  was  so  with  thepuUiom,  who  thought  he  knew  a 
great  deal  connected  with  his  business  that  the  public  d  id  not.  Gin  did  not  come  direct 
from  the  distiller,  but  from  the  rectifier.  It  was  very  httle  adulterated  with  substances 
prejndkaal  to  health,  but  beer  was,  he  believed,  more  so^  The  statements  made  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  gin  were  very  vague,  and  if  the 
witneeees  had  been  cross-examined,  their  evidence  would  have  borne  a  very  different 
eomplexioo.  He  admitted  the  fact  of  various  substances  being  added  to  g'm,  but 
denied  th^  were  injurious.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  almonds  were  used  under  the 
denomination  of  **  beading,"  and  it  was  somewhat  alarming  to  hear  that  these  were 
alwava  added  to  gin.  The  mixture  consisted  of  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  half-a-fMUt  of  strong 
spirit.  This  was  added  to  1 00  gallons  of  gin,  so  that  there  would  be  about  one  drop 
of  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  gallon  (or  one  to  70,000),  a  quantity  so  email  as  to  be  entirely 
inappreciable,  and  which  would  have  ,oo  effect  upon  the  person  drinking  it.  The 
ap^icatioo  of  this  mixtuie  produces  a  briskness  in  the  spirit  which  it  would  not 
have  without  it. 

l4Nrd  GoDBBicH.* — Thctt  I  do  not  misrepresent  you  when  I  say  that  the  object  of 
adding  the  beading  is  to  produce  the  same  appearance  in  the  sprit  when  mixed  with 
water,  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the  pure  spirit  before  the  water  was 
added?    Certainly. 

Lord  EaanroToii.— Then  the  public  is  not  iigured,  but  deceived  P    Tea. 

In  answer  to  several  other  questions  from  hon.  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Bedwood  said  the  term  ^'gin  "  was  an  artificial  term,  and  might  apply  to  the  mixtura 
described,  as  well  as  to  the  pure  spirit.  It  might  be  that  in  consequence  of  the 
disdosures  before  the  Committee  some  publicans  would  advertise  *'  unadulterated 
gin,"  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  less  adulterated  nevertheless.  Cayenne 
pepper  is  sometimes  added  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  by  its  effect  upon  the 
palate,  but  he  believed  the  use  of  such  substances  exceedingly  rare.  The  public 
generally  obtained  gm  in  the  shape  of  a  perfectly  wholesome  beverage,  but  where 
■nch  snbatanoes  were  used,  of  course  it  was  o^jectiooablei  Ha  had  also  met  with 
aulphate  «f  inn  in  beer,  but  did  not  think  it  ii^urious  in  the  sanll  quanti^  in  which 
it  was  used. 

By  Mr.  MorvAn. — The  Fbarmacentical  Society  has  been  established  fourteen 
yeasa,  and  eensiste  of  8000  members,  composed  of  the  leading  peojpio  engaged  in 
;  drufi  thvougbout  the  country. 

k2 
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Adjourned  Meeting^  WedMtday^  AuguMt  \aL 

Mr.  Thomas  Hbrriko,  wholesale  chemist  and  druggist,  said  he  had  heen  in  bnsi* 
ness  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  would  show  the  Committee  what  was  going  on  at 
the  present  day.  At  a  sale  during  the  last  week  or  fortnight  at  Garraway's  some 
scammony,  which  would  cost  when  pure  40«.  a  lb ,  was  sold  for  8«.  It  ha[d  not  m 
particle  of  the  original  substance  ;  and,  to  show  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  a  pure 
article,  he  had  examined  four  parcels  of  scammony  as  imported  by  himself  and 
others,  and  none  were  pure.  One  contained  only  70  per  cent,  of  scammony,  and 
that  was  considered  a  very  good  article,  and  another  contained  90  per  cent  M  chalk. 
This  adulteration  was  very  injurious,  as  a  prescription  in  which  this  was  used,  in- 
stead of  being  an  aperient,  would  act  as  an  astringent.  Another  substance  wa» 
opium.  This  was  always  adulterated,  and  was  sometimes  sold  for  4s.  per  lb.,  whei> 
witness  would  haye  been  glad  to  give  20«.  for  a  good  article.  No  medicine  ought  to 
be  used  but  what  was  pure.  In  America  they  examine  all  drugs  imported,  and 
those  found  to  be  adulterated  are  rejected.  This  inspection  only  applied  to  dmgv 
imported  into  the  country.  The  opium  comes  from  Aleppo  generally.  None  i» 
allowed  to  come  from  India.  He  was  convinced  that  the  best  way  of  stopping 
adulteration  would  be  the  appointment  of  an  inspector,  who  should  be  a  pharmaoen- 
ticai  chemist,  and  should  have  a  liberal  salary,  so  that  his  attention  need  not  be 
directed  to  other  matters.  He  should  have  power  to  enter  any  shop  and  demand  an 
inspection  of  the  drugs,  and  any  found  unfit  for  compounding  should  be  confiscated, 
^ce  1841  the  chemists  of  this  country  had  greatly  improved  in  education,  and  they 
must  know  perfectly  well  when  they  sell  inferior  drugs.  It  would  be  an  insult  now 
to  offer  to  any  respectable  house  an  inferior  article  such  as  the  sample  of  scammony 
produced.  No  doubt  there  was  a  large  sale  of  adulterated  and  inferior  drugs,  and 
for  the  very  good  reason,  that  it  gave  a  larger  profit.  This  was  an  injury  to  the 
consumer.  No  doubt,  some  Chemists  and  Druggists  did  not  scruple  to  sell  impure 
drugs,  but  as  a  body  they  set  their  faces  against  anything  of  the  kind.  Had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  all  respectable  houses  would  be  delighted  at  the  appomtment  of 
such  an  inspector.  With  reganl  to  the  adulteration  of  soda,  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  it,  the  price  being  so  low.  If  rhubarb  were  sold  at  ds.  a  pound  in  the  lump,  but 
when  powdered  It  could  be  had  for  4*.,  the  public  must  know  there  was  an  adultera* 
tion,  or  it  could  not  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price.  He  had  heard  there  was  a  grower  at 
Banbury  who  sold  annually  twenty  tons  of  English  rhubarb,  and  witness  believed 
it  was  so<far  true  that  the  person  in  question  did  grow  perhaps  as  much  as  hidf  that 
amount  It  was  worth  about  409.  per  cwt.,  or  5</.  per  pound,  was  of  a  very  pretty 
colour,  and  produced  a  certain  amount  of  irritation,  but  no  good  efi^ect  whatever. 
Calomel  was  said  to  be  adulterated  with  chalk.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  in: 
witness's  opinion,  as  the  substance  added  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  always 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  original,  which  would  not  be  the  case  here. 

Mr.  Herring  proceeded  to  say  tliere  were  three  authorized  Pharmacopoeias  for  the 
preparation  of  drugs — viz.,  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  and  the  effect  of  this 
was  that  a  prescription  made  up  at  one  place  would  contain  double  the  quantity  of  » 
particular  drug  that  it  would  if  made  up  at  another.  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
was  twice  the  strength  of  the  London,  and  a  prescription  containing  opium  or  prussic 
acid  would  have  twice  as  much  of  these  powerful  drugs  in  one  case  as  it  would  in 
the  other.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Chemists  were  now  working  to  form  a 
national  Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  was  quite  necessary.  Has  not  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  patent  medicines.  The  composition  of  some  was  known,  but  othen  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  determine.  Their  popularity  was  entirely  due  to  the  system 
of  advertising ;  discontinue  this,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  them. 

Mr.  Simmons,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Vegetable  Productions^  read  a  list  of  various 
articles  the  sdulteration  of  which  was  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  as  he  assumed  that  if 
the  adulterations  were  not  permitted  so  much  larger  a  quantity  of  the  pure  sub- 
stance would  be  required  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Simmons  then  read  some  extracts  from  the  American  Act  passed  in  1848, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  and  medicines,  and  appointing 
inspectors  to  examine  all  importations,  and  giving  them  power,  if  any  adulteration 
was  detected,  to  confiscate  or  re-ship  all  such  substances.  The  witness  went  on  to 
state  that  he  believed  the  adulteration  of  beer  to  be  very  extensive,  from  the  fact 
that,  while  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  both  in  the  home  and  export  trade  had 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  yet  the  duty  on  hops  had  remained  stationary,  even 
if  it  had  not  declined,  showing  clearly  that  some  other  substance  must  be  used  is 
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I  place  of  the  hops,  which  was  a  great  loss  of  revenue.    The  adulteration  of  heer  was 

I  much  greater  on  Saturday  nights  than  at  any  other  time,  particularly  in  the  suburbs 

of  London,  and  that  bowel  complaints  were  much  more  prevalent  on  Sundays  owing 
to  this  ;  he  thought  that  the  numerous  cases  of  drunkenness  at  the  police-courts  on 
Mondays  were  much  more  owing  to  the  employment  of  noxious  ingredients  in  the 
beer,  which  produced  a  stupefying  effect,  than  to  other  causes,  but  he  only  judged 
£rom  what  he  had  been  told ;  he  did  not  speak  as  a  chemist. 

Mr.  John  Fostoate,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  spoke  particularly  as  to  the  adul- 
teration of  bread  with  alum,  and  fully  confirmed  the  evidence  of  preceding  witnesses. 
In  answer  to  a  question  whether  there  was  any  simple  test  for  the  presence  of 
alum  in  bread,  Mr.  Fostgate  said  if  rain-water  were  poured  over  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  allowed  to  remain  some  time  and  then  filtered,  on  the  application  of  ammonia 
•(or  hartshorn),  the  alum,  if  present,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  flocculent  matter. 
The  appointment  of  a  public  inspector  and  prosecutor  in  the  case  of  detected  adul- 
terations was  very  desirable.  The  person  practising  a  pernicious  adulteration  should 
be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  a  little  hard  labour  would  do  him  good. 

Adjourned  Meeting,  Monday,  August  6M. 

r  Mr.  C.  H.  BuBTON,  of  14,  Furnival's  Inn,  said,  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 

an  invention  for  forming  chicory  into  the  shape  of  coffee  berries.  It  was  patented 
by  a  Dr.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  in  1851,  and  witness  had  taken  a  sample  of  the 
mixture.  The  imitation  of  the  coffee  berry  would  not  be  detected  by  the  generid 
public ;  but  he  thought  the  invention  did  not  give  a  very  remunerative  return,  as  it 
was  not  extensively  used. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  Fhillips,  chief  oflScer  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  said,  the  articles  coming  under  his  special  supervision  were  various, 
and  he  would  read  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  samples  sent  to  him  as  *'  suspected,"  by 
the  various  officers  of  the  Board.  The  list  included  all  samples  sent  in  from  the  30th 
of  October,  1843,  to  the  present  time— a  period  of  11}  years.  During  that  period, 
1139  samples  of  beer  were  received;  1116  of  pepper;  12483  of  coffee;  187  of 
soap;    1616  of  tobacco;  40  of  hops;    105  of  spirits;   47  of  sweets  (or  British 

I  ^  wines);  2  of  foreign  wines;  1  of  vinegar;  142  of  tea;  and  390  various,  making  a 

I  total  of  17,268  samples.    Of  these,  51.6  per  cent  of  the  pepper  samples  were  found 

to  be  adulterated ;  12.9  per  cent  of  the  coffee;  54.2  per  cent  of  the  tea;  64.1  of  the 
tobacco,  and  87.5  of  the  hops.  These  last  referred  to  the  samples  taken  from  the 
brewers.  The  beer  was  only  sent  up  to  be  examined  as  to  the  gravity  at  which  it 
was  brewed,  and  upon  that  a  drawback  was  allowed  on  all  beer  exported.  There 
were  only  twelve  samples  sent  up  that  were  supposed  to  be  adulterated.  The 
majority  were  examined  as  to  their  gravity,  but  if  any  adulterating  substance  were 
discovered  during  the  examination,  the  trader  would  be  proceeded  against.  No 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  strength  of  beer  for  home  consumption  ;  but  informations 
are  laid  against  publicans  for  having  in  their  possession  such  substances  as  grains  of 
paradise,  cocculus  indicus,  &c.  The  officers  go  down  and  examine  the  publicans' 
cellars  if  there  is  any  suspicion,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  discovering  these 
mixtures,  and  the  man  in  the  very  act  of  adulteration.  They  are  proceeded  against 
for  the  loss  of  duty,  and  it  is  against  the  tenor  of  the  publican's  licence  to  have  such 
•ubstances  on  his  premises.  He  believed  the  penalty  for  adulterating  beer  to  defraud 
the  revenue  was  £200.  There  were  sixty  or  seventy  supervisors  who  were  educated 
as  analytical  chemists,  and  they  were  spread  over  the  country.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  a  man  could  not  sell  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  without  a  label  on 
the  packet  stating  it  was  so.  The  regulation  was,  that  this  notification  should  be 
legibly  printed  ;  if  it  were  not,  the  trader  would  be  proceeded  against.  Many  cases 
had  occurred  in  which  this  had  been  done. 

In  answer  to  various  questions,  Mr.  Phillips  said  chicory  itself  was  adulterated  to 
the  extent  of  60  or  7bHper  cent.  It  was  not  largely  imported  into  tliis  country,  as  it 
was  extensively  grown  here  ;  and  his  belief  was  that  tlie  public  preferred  a  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee.  He  had  known  one  case  in  which  a  mixture  of  chicory  and 
eofifee  contained  95  per  cent  of  chicory,  and  yet  this  would  be  legal.  With  regard 
to  gin,  he  did  not  think  the  reveime  was  injured  by  the  mixtures.  It  was  a 
question  for  the  public,  and  if  they  did  not  like  one  man's  spirit  they  could  go  to 

I  another.    If  publicans  were  compelled  to  sell  a  proof  spirit,  there  would  be  less  gin 

drunk  than  at  present  The  price  was  simply  a  question  of  strength.  The  duty 
was  levied  on  the  proof  spirit  at  the  distillery,  and  he  thought  water  could  not  be 
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▼tewed  as  an  adulteration.  It  waa  a  question  between  the  bnyer  and  the  idler.  If 
way  deleterione  nutter  were  introdnced,  the  person  should  be  proceeded  agahnl ; 
hot  during  the  past  twelve  years  he  did  not  recollect  a  sample  which  was  dLs» 
coTered  to  be  adulterated.  Hops  he  had  found  adulterated  with  eoecnlus  indienSr 
grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  cherrita,  gentian,  chamomile  flowers,  coriander  seed, 
and,  in  one  instance,  exhausted  tobaoJRx  Grains  of  paradise  were  most  largely 
used,  and  were  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  health.  He  had  nerer  found  stryclmine  in 
beer,  and  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  report  some  years  ago  that  this  substance 
was  used.  Tea,  as  imported,  contained  gum,  iudigo,  vegetable  yellow,  Prussian 
blue,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  silica  ;  and  teas  made  up  in  this 
country  contained  re-dried  tea-leaves,  leaves  of  other  plants,  and  most  of  the 
substances  before  mentioned.  Carbonate  of  copper  was  only  once  found.  The 
manufiusture  of  tea  in  this  country  existed  to  some  extent  at  one  time,  but  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  it  continued  now.  The  origin  of  the  manufiicture  arose  from 
tills  circumstance — via.,  in  1841  there  were  two  cargoes  of  damaged  tea  in  bond, 
and  permission  was  given  to  make  the  best  use  they  could  of  them.  A  person 
connected  with  the  tea  trade  washed  the  tea,  re-dried  it  in  a  kiln,  and  it  then  found 
its  way  into  the  market  at  reduced  prices.  After  this  cargo  was  gone,  the  trade 
wanted  something  else  to  reduce  the  price  of  tea,  and  re*dried  tea-leaves  were 
brought  in,  the  custom  being  for  persons  to  go  round  to  the  different  Wels  and 
other  places  and  buy  up  the  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and,  this  supply  proving  ia* 
snfflcient,  recourse  was  had  to  British  leaves.  <)b  one  occasion  he  had  examined  a 
curgo  of  tea  in  the  docks,  which  was  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  49  per  cent.,  but, 
as  this  was  discovered  to  be  a  foreign  adulteration,  it  was  given  up.  The  £xeise 
bad  no  difficulty  in  crushing  the  trade  in  British  tea  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered, 
and  he  believed  there  could  not  be  any  manufacture  of  the  sort  now.  One  great 
adulteratioD  of  tea  was  '*  facing."  If  indigo  alone  were  employed  for  this  purpose^ 
it  would  not  be  very  injurious,  but  Prussian  blue  was  often  used,  and  this  was  moat 
peniicious. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  chairman,  the  witness  said  that  many  means 
were  at  the  disposal  of  chemists  now  for  detecting  adulterations  which  they  did  not 
possess  ibnneriy,  especially  the  microscope. 

Referring  to  the  adulterations  of  snuif,  some  were  recognized  by  law,  such  as  the 
addition  of  common  salt  and  the  alkatine  salts  to  Scotch  rappee,  and  lime-water 
only  to  Irish  and  Welsh.  He  had  found  in  the  various  samples  analyzed  oommen 
peat,  starch,  ground  wood  of  various  kinds,  extract  of  logwood,  thromate  of  lead, 
and  bichromate  of  potassa.  Some  spurious  snuffs  were  composed  of  such  substances 
as  sumach,  umber,  Spanish  brown,  common  salt,  ground  coal,  peat,  extract  of  kg^ 
wood,  time,  sand,  &c.  The  whole  of  these  samples  were  scented,  and  were  made  u^ 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  other  snuffs.  They  contained  no  tobacco  at  alL 
Fustic  was  found  in  Irish  snufls  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  Tobacco  was  found  to 
contain  liquorice,  gum,  indigo,  common  salt,  saltpetre,  various  nitres»  yellow  ociiR, 
Epsom  salts,  red  sandstone,  &c.  The  adulteration  of  tobacco  at  one  time  was  very 
kirge,  fbr  the  law  had  allowed  it  for  a  short  time,  but  the  experiment  was  so  unauc^ 
oessf^  as  regarded  the  revenue  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  waa 
never  contemplated  the  trade  would  exhibit  such  ingenuity  as  they  did  in  introducing 
other  substances  to  the  extent  of  ?0  per  cent.  At  the  present  moment  no  adulte- 
ration was  allowed;  water  was  the  only  thing  permitted,  but  this  might  be  introduced 
in  any  quantity.  He  did  not  think  the  loss  at  the  present  moment  was  more  than 
8  per  cent.  In  1846  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Excise  relative  to  the  aduhamtioa 
of  cocoa,  and  in  consequence  witness  visited  all  the  cocoa  manufactories  in  London, 
and  the  statement  that  it  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
was  not  found  to  be  confirmed  on  analysis.  Were  it  not  for  the  addition  ctf  staich 
and  some  saccharine  matter,  the  consumption  of  cocoa  would  greatly  diminish,  m  it 
would  become  unpalatable. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Phillips  said  mere  chemical  knowledge  waa 
not  the  only  thing  requisite  for  an  examiner.  He  should  combine  scieBtilic  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  at  this  moment  educating 
young  men  for  the  office  of  supervisors.  They  were  sent  to  the  University  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  Board,  and  after  remaining  there  two  or  three  years  came  back  to 
witness,  and  were  put  under  the  superintendence  of  <^der  hands,  and  sent  round  with 
them  to  the  various  places.  It  was  a  misUke  to  imagine  beer  was  adulteiated  to  the 
extent  that  had  been  stated,  although  no  doubt  it  did  exist   The  number  of  licfnsfd 
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dealera  im  tiie  United  Kingdoia  waa  as  loDowa  i—w^  bnnrcn»  41,446 ;  beer  letailen^ 
131.468;  tea,  ooflbe^  and  pepper  dealen,  143,747;  tobaooo  dealers,  236,647 ;  andtobacca 
manolaetiirera,  57  U  Every  one  of  these  was  fulQeet  to  ezamination  by  the  oflloeca 
of  the  fiaodse,  and  wicneM  took  eradit  to  them  fbr  the  deteetioa  of  erery  advltera- 
tion,  if  it  existed  at  any  tkne.  The  total  nnmber  oC  inspecting  ofiicers  was  about 
400a  He  had  not  read  Dr.  Hassall's  work,  bat  from  the  extracts  from  his  reports  that 
had  been  published,  he  (Mr.  PhiiIips)'tho«gfat  he  had  grossly  exaggerated,  and  he 
said  this  from  his  owa  experience,  which,  in  the  article  beer  especially  had  been 
greatar  than  Dr.  Hassali's.  Oot  of  1139  samples  of  be«r  he  (Mr.  Phillips)  had 
examined,  twelve  only  were  adokeraied.  The  beer  examined  was  chiefly  that  sold 
by  the  brevefs.  ■ 

AtgourMd  MeeiiKff,  Wedmiday,  Angtut  Sth. 

Mr.  RioKAmD  Abchkr  WALUircnoK,  solicitor,  and  chairman  of  the  Leamington 
Local  Board  of  Health,  said— be  oooenrred  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bedwood  and 
Mr.  PhiUipa,  that  the  extent  of  adulteration  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that, 
as  finr  as  the  tests  were  concerned,  tiiey  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  Although  it 
was  not  necessary,  in  the  remedy  be  was  about  to  propose,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  noxioua  and  tnnoxioua  adulterations,  generally  he  should  wish  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  them.  He  wished  to  show  that  the  latter  might  be  beneficial^ 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  tending  to  reduce  the  price  of  articlea»  He  wonld^ 
in  ilfaistration,  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  substitution  of  artides  of 
home  prodnoe  or  manufacture  for  those  of  foreign  prodnoe.  Competition  would 
regulate  the  price  of  every  arUclcL  If  coffee  had  not  to  oontend  with  the  competition 
of  chicory  it  would  be  much  dearer  tlian  it  was  now.  He  considered  it  perfectly 
jostiflable  to  mix  chicory  with  ooflfee  or  any  fbrdgn  innoxious  substance^  at  what- 
ever price  the  trade  could  get  for  it.  He  belieyed  the  public  were  sufficiently  pro* 
tected  by  competitioa.  It  was  *  sufficient  protection  for  them  to  get  the  artide  at 
a  proper  price.  He  agreed  as  a  matter  of  theory  that  the  pabli<rought  to  have  what 
tfa^  asked  for,  but  practically  it  would  be  impossible.  To  work  out  the  theory 
ipoald  be  a  great  injury  to  the  public  by  destroying  competition.  He  would  prevent 
any  adulteration  that  was  noxious  and  injurious  to  the  public  health  roost  certainly; 
hot  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  de&ie  by  any  act  of  Parliament  what  waa  an 
adnltevation. 

Witness  then  stated  that  his  experience  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  knowledge  ha 
had  acquired,  owing  to  his  connexion  with  a  patent  for  producing  a  substance  called 
*^  iiUent  refined  isinglass.*'  The  patent  suoraeded,  and  was  in  existence  now.  It 
waa  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pare  gelatine  did  not  possess  the  same  qualities  aa 
isinglass.  The  patent  article  was  called  '^  iainglassi"  because,  before  it  was  intro- 
duced, an  article  of  very  inferior  quality  was  sold  under  the  name  of  ^  griatxne."  If 
pnre^  there  would  not  be  any  difference  in  price.  In  answer  to  a  question  why  the 
brewer  did  not  buy  gelatine  instead  of  isinglass  for  fining  his  beer,  the  former  being 
■o  nmch  cheaper,  Mr.  Wellington  said,  this  was  the  strongest  illustration  of  his 
aigoment,  aa  isinglass  best  suited  for  food  was  not  used  for  the  fining  purposes* 

Mr.  KoniAiani.-— Gelatine  is  the  result  of  boiling  the  fishes'  bhuider,  and  isinglaoe 
in  a  substance  which  has  not  undergone  that  process  ?— Most  decidedhr. 

The  elementary  composition  of  gelatine  and  isinglass  ia  identical,  less  the  im- 
puritieB  in  the  latter. 

l^tness  then  produced  specimens  of  Russian  isinglass  and  the  patent  gelatine^ 
and  said,  the  samples  had  been  submitted  to  comparative  analysis  twenty  times  bv 
the  first  authorities,  and  the  result  confirmed  the  statement  he  had  made.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  legislating  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Wallington  said  was  to  define  the  term 
**  adniteratfon"  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  diffiealty, 
he  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Treasury,  or  any  other  oflldal  depart- 
ment, should,  from  time  to  time,  issue  a  minute  prohibiting  the  sde,  use,  manu- 
fkcture,  or  importation  of  articles  which  in  their  opinion  were  injurious  or  fraudulently 
adnkeratod.  The  Govemment  woudd  have  the  power  to  call  in  to  their  assistance 
the  best  opniions  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  time  being.  He  objected  to  a  Board 
of  Bxaouiners,  beouise,  although  on  some  sulgects  they  might  be  competent  to 
decide^  on  others  they  might  be  at  a  losa.  The  next  point  was,  how  to  detect  and 
prerent  the  adulteration.  He  thoroughly  disagreed  with  Dr.  HassaU's  plan  of 
inspectorships.  Chemical  analyses  and  the  use  of  the  microseope  would  be  extremely 
naef  al  to  the  Qoyemmcnt  \n  determining  what  should  not  be  used.  The  means  that 
he  woold  suggest  were,  in  saapected  caaes^  to  permit  mtenrogatories  to  be  filed  aa 
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agidnit  any  person  adling  the  artidea  prohibited,  whereby  he  would  be  required  to 
answer  upon  oath  all  questions  put  to  him.  He  would  either  admit  his  guilt  or 
mahatain  his  innocence.  If  the  fact  were  admitted,  he  (Mr.  Wallington)  would  pro- 
ceed by  injunction  to  prevent  the  practice  being  continued,  and,  if  the  person  did 
not  obey  the  injunction,  he  would  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of  Ck>urt.  If 
he  denied  his  guilt  it  might  be  referred  to  a  jury,  through  the  interyentiou  of  the 
County  Court,  and,  if  found  guilty,  the  injunction  would  proceed  in  the  same  way. 
The  person,  if  committed  for  contempt,  might  clear  himself  by  giving  a  sufBcient 
guarantee  to  the  Court  that  he  would  not  continue  the  practice,  and  the  aufflcienc^ 
of  this  guarantee  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge. 

In  answer  to  various  questions,  Mr.  Wallington  said,  the  difficulty  attending  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  who  should  analyze  all  articles  brought  to  them  was,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  two  scientific  men  to  agree  upon  anything.  The  expense  of 
the  staff  of  inspectors,  if  efficient,  would  be  enormous,  and  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
their  duties  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  trade.  The  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
persons  accused  would  best  be  established  by  evidence  in  the  ordinary  way,  rather 
than  by  relying  upon  any  scientific  examination,  which  might  be  open  to  suspicion* 
and  in  result  doubtful.  The  assistants  and  workmen  of  the  accused  might  also,  if 
necessary,  be  examined,  and  his  books  and  premises  inspected  under  proper  regu- 
lation. He  admitted  that  many  adulterations  were  made  in  order  to  secure  a  larger 
profit  to  the  trader.  He  would  not  allow  interrogatories  to  be  filed  until  a  primu 
facie  case  of  adulteration  had  been  made  out.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  in- 
spectors, he  would  see  whether  the  trade  would  not  work  its  own  remedy.  His 
opinion  was,  there  would  be  ample  force  to  put  the  ** minute"  in  opejation,  if  enact- 
ments were  made  prohibiting  adulteration.  Every  person  manufacturing  a  pure 
artide  would  put  the  law  in  force  against  an  offender.  If,  however,  this  did  not 
work  a  cure,  recourse  might  then  be  had  to  inspectors,  which,  however,  witness  did 
not  recommend.      ^ 

Mr.  Wallington  was  afterwards  recalled,  when  he  stated  that  he  suggested  his 
plan  as  a  general  remedy,  but  special  cases  might  arise  which  would  require  the 
spedal  interference  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  PosTOATE,  in  continuation  of  his  evidence  given  on  a  former  occasion,  said,  he 
had  lately  tested  two  samples  of  bread  and  two  of  flour,  submitted  to  him  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Wolverhampton ;  in  each  sample  he  had  detected  alum,  and  a  sample  of 
tea  from  the  same  place  contained  l)eech  leaves  and  catechu.  With  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  mustard,  he  did  not  agree  with  what  had  been  stated  by  some  other 
witnesses,  that  there  was  a  conventional  standard  for  mustard,  by  which  medical 
men  could  estimate  the  strength  in  making  their  prescriptions.  Medical  men,  on 
the  contrary,  were  greatly  perplexed  in  consequence  of  the  variation  in  quality  of 
this  substance.  It  was  adulterated  with  flour  or  turmeric.  In  three  samples  of 
cayenne  he  had  found  red  lead.  Cyanide  of  potassium  was  adulterated  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  admixture  of  potash,  that  the  electro-platers  in  Birmingham  had  great 
difficulty  in  plating  their  goods.  A  workman  who  undertook  some  special  plating 
often  made  it  a  stipulation  that  he  should  make  the  cyanide  of  potassium  for  himsdf. 
The  potashes  cost  44.  per  lb.,  and  the  cyanide  from  2m,  6(L  to  4f .  Drugs  were  much 
adulterated ;  quinine  contained  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  willow  bark,  called 
salicine,  the  price  of  which  was  U.  9<f.,  while  quinine  cost  9s.  Quinidine  was  often 
used  for  it.  Tamarinds  were  found  adulterated,  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Milk  of  sulphur  contained  often  50  per  cent,  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Scammony,  white 
precipitate,  oxide  of  antimony,  and  various  other  preparations  were  all  more  or  less 
adulterated. 

The  witness  here  produced  samples  of  a  medicine  sold  as  "  concentrated  castor-oil 
capsules,"  which  contained  nothing  but  croton-oil,  which  was  a  very  violent  pur- 
gative. Castor-oil  could  not  be  concentrated,  and  therefore  these  capsules  were  a 
gross  imposition,  and  the  sde  of  these  capsules  still  continued  at  Birmingham.  He 
had  also  examined  various  essential  oils  at  one  shop,  all  of  which  were  adulterated 
with  fixed  oils,  which  materially  affected  their  value.  Witness  here  produced  to  the 
Committee  several  letters  from  druggists  and  others,  confirming  the  existence  of 
great  adulteration  in  drugs.  One  letter  stated,  many  lives  had  been  lost  owing  to 
the  use  of  adulterated  drugs. 

Mr.  H.  Lethbbt,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Medical 
College  of  the  London  Hospital,  said  he  was  employed  in  making  the  analyses  for 
the  Lancetf  and  had  been  engaged  for  fourteen  years  previous  to  that  time  in  similar 
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inyestigation  for  the  work  of  Dr.  Pereira  on  Materia  Mediea.  He  conddered 
adulteration  in  all  inbttances  was  most  exteosiTe.  These  adoltcrations  were  of 
rariouB  kinds — viz^  *' aocidental,**  including  such  instances  as  **  insects  in  flour," 
copper  in  jams  and  jellies,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  of  the  fruits  acting  upon  the 
copper  yessels.  Some  fraudulent  adulterations  were  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
weight,  as,  for  instance,  mixing  inferior  arrow-root  with  the  best  quality,  starch  sugar 
made  from  diseased  potatoes  with  the  pure  sorts,  and  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
isinglass  might  come  under  the  same  head,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  water  to 
Tinegar  and  porter,  fle  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wallington 
with  respect  to  gelatine  and  isinglass.  'Hiere  was  no  distinction  chemically,  but  a 
great  distinction  as  regarded  price,  flarour,  and  action  upon  the  stomach.  He 
could  not  agree  that  the  only  difference  was  that  the  gelatine  was  more  pure  than 
isinglass,  or  that  a  person  would  be  justified  in  selling  gelatine  under  the  name 
of  isinglass.  Chemically  they  were  the  same,  but  physiologically  they  were 
quite  distinct.  To  a  delicate  stomach  the  difierenoe  would  be  rery  great. 
Another  class  of  adulteration  was  to  gire  a  false  strength,  such  as  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  Tinegar.  The  mixture  poor  people  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  over  the 
oysters  they  bought  at  the  street  stalls  was  merely  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  *<  Black 
jack,"  or  roasted  sugar,  was  employed  to  give  false  strength  to  coffee.  A  third  class 
of  adulteration  was  for  the  purpose  of  improring  the  appearance  of  articles.  For 
instance,  facing  teas,  the  salts  of  copper  found  in  pickles  and  preserved  fruits,  &c 
It  was  a  common  trick  of  the  baker  to  introduce  chalk  into  sour  flour  to  improve  it. 
The  adulteration  of  snuff  was  very  injurious,  and  possibly  hundreds  of  people  had 
died  firom  its  use.  With  regard  to  coloured-sugar  confectiopery  it  was  the  most 
injurious.  The  colour  was  almost  always  produced  by  the  chromate  of  lead,  and 
twenty-four  persons  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  who  had  been  poisoned  by 
eating  some  of  the  refuse  stock  of  a  confectioner  in  Petticoat  Lane.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  use  of  such  poisons,  as  the  foteign  confectioneiy  did  not  contain  them, 
and  it  was  much  superior  in  appearance  to  English.  Another  adulteration  was 
where  poisonous  matters  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  flavour. 
The  essential  oil  of  idmonds  was  four  times  as  strong  as  the  strongest  prussic  acit}; 
yet  it  was  constantly  used  to  flavour.  With  regard  to  drugs,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  adulteration  consisted  in  mixing  inert  matter  with  the  powdered  drugs.  It  was 
the  custom  to  send  100  lbs.  of  drugs  to  be  ground,  and  to  expect  the  same  weight 
returned  without  regard  to  waste  or  evaporation,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the 
required  weight,  which  the  druggist  would  have,  the  grinder  introduced  sawdust,  or 
**  powder  of  post"  He  had  examined  200  samples  of  opiumy  and  rarely  found 
them  to  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  morphia,  while  the  crude  drug  contained 
12  to  14  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a  terrible  adulteration.  A  medical  man  would 
consequently  find  the  effect  of  his  prescription  very  different  from  what  he  antici- 
pated, and  if  he  went  on  to  increase  the  dose,  and  the  prescription  was  taken  to 
another  druggist  who  sold  purer  drugs,  the  effect  would  be  most  serious. 

After  enumerating  several  other  drugs.  Dr.  Letheby  said  he  thought  it  but  right 
to  mention  that  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  possibly  related  to 
the  adulteration  of  drugs  some  years  ago  ;  lately,  owing  to  the  instruction  given  to 
chemists  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  they  had  much  improved.  Speaking  from 
bis  own  experience,  having  examined  scores  of  samples,  he  could  say  neither  castor 
nor  cod-liver  oil  were  adulterated.  As  to  a  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion, he  would  not  venture  an  opinion  with  respect  to  food  ;  but,  as  to  drugs,  he 
thought  all  adulteration  might  be  done  away  with.  It  might  be  left  to  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  was  the 
number  that  would  be  required.  Such  an  immense  number  of  things  were  now 
brought  to  the  hospitid  for  his  examination  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  time  to 
attend  to  them.    An  analysis  required  as  much  as  four  or  five  days  sometimes. 

Mr.  ScANLAN,  Apothecary  to  the  Dublin  Apothecaries'  Hall,  generally  confirmed 
the  preceding  witness  as  to  the  adulteration  of  the  various  articles  of  consumption. 
He  said  he  had  known  most  of  the  large  drug  houses  in  London  for  thirty  years 
past,  and  was  convinced  they  would  not  lend  themselves  to  any  adulteration 
whatever.  He  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Letheby  as  to  the  mode  of  adulteration  by  the 
addition  of  sawdust  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation  and  other  causes.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  principal  check  to  adulteration, 
he  considered,  would  be  the  better  education  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  those 
who  boufl^t  those  things. 
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BfiGHLATIONS  FOB.  THE  PBfiPABATION  AND  SALE  OF 

METHYLATBD  SPIRIT. 

Abtttact  of  Ae  Act,  18  fr  19  VkL,  c  37.»  and  Ae  Seguhtions  amseqnent  vpcn  U$ 

FrovisioHS. 

I.  Tbb  Act  lecitos  that  it  is  expedient^  with  a  view  to  promote  the  adyanoement 
of  the  artt  and  manufactorea  in  tbe  United  Kingiom,  to  allow  spirit  of  wine  to  be 
used  duty-fiiee  in  tiie  Tariooa  prooeescs  tberaoL 

5.  In  <»^r  to  effact  this,  the  spirit  of  wine  must  be  vendered  unfit  for  use  aa  a. 
beverage,  and  must  be  sold  and  used  under  strict  legulatioDs  to  preyent  its  perver- 
sion from  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

3.  To  make  it  unfit  for  drinkingv  it  is  required  that  the  spirit  of  wine  be  not  less 
than  50  per  oent.  over-proof,  and  that  it  be  mixed  with  not  less  than  one  ninth  of  ita 
bulk  measure  of  wood  naphtha 

4.  This  mixture  is  termed  methylated  spirit. 

6.  The  mixture  may  be  made  on  snd  after  the  Ist  October,  1855,  by  a  distiller  or 
a  rectifier,  or  by  a  person  lioensed  for  the  purpose,  who  will  be  termed  a  dealer  in 
methylated  spurit. 

0.  If  mixed  by  a  distiller  or  a  licensed  dealer  in  methylated  spirit,  it  may  be  made 
ftom  spirit  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  paid. 
If  by  a  rectifier,  drawback  of  the  spirit  duty  will  be  allowed. 

7.  Five  hundred  gallons  of  methyhtted  spirit  is  the  least  quantity  which  may  be 
pKepared  at  one  time,  and  the  mixture  must  take  pkue  in  a  vat  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  admit  of  the  spirit  being  thoroughly  stirred  up. 

8.  The  duty  on  a  licence  to  make  methylated  spuit  is  XIO  10s.,  and  the  Uoenoe  ia 
to  be  renewed  annually  on  the  1st  of  October.  * 

9.  The  wood  naphtha  must  be  procured  direct  horn  a  store  under  the  control  of 
the  Board,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  person  requiring  it 

10.  The  ^rit  of  wine  and  naphtha  are  to  be  mixed  in  presence  of  a  supervisor  of 
inland  revenue,  in  a  room  approved  by  the  Board,  and  specially  entcKd  for  the 
purpoaev  and  in  which  no  other  liquid  is  to  be  kept 

II.  A  9UA  account  of  methylated  spirit  is  to  be  kept  by  the  oflioer,  and  if  a  de- 
ficiency be  found  on  the  balance  amounting  to  two  per  cent  it  is  to  be  diaiged  with 
duty,  and  any  increase  exoee<iUng  one  per  cent,  is  liable  to  fiirf^ture. 

Scales,  weights,  and  measures  moat  be  provided,  and  necessary  assistance  given  to 
the  officer  in  takuig  account  of  the  stock. 

19.  The  methylated  spirit  is  not  to  be  supplied  indiscriminately  to  the  public,  but 
GDly  to  such  persons  as  shall  undertake  to  use  it  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts  and 
mannfiBctures,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  and  security  must  be 
given  that  it  shall  be  so  used. 

13.  Application  must  in  the  first  instance  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Board,  stating 
the  particular  purpose  to  which  the  spirit  is  to  be  applied,  the  situation  of  the 
premises,  the  quantity  likely  to  be  requked  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  names  of 
two  hottseholdera  to  join  the  applicant  in  a  bond.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  will  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  10«.  for  each  gallon  of  the  probable  quantity  that  will  be 
required  fbr  a  year's  consumption. 

14.  The  Board  will  then  furnish  a  book  containing  forms  of  requisitions,  which 
must  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  quantity  required,  and  signed  by  the 
applicant  No  erasures  are  permitted ;  bat  a  mistake  may  be  rectified  by  a  Ime 
drawn  through  the  eironeous  word  or  figure. 

15.  Before  a  requisition  is  s^atated  from  tiiie  counterfoil,  both  it  and  the  counter- 
foil are  to  be  filled  up ;  and  should  a  form  be  accido&tally  spoifed,  it  must  not  be 
separated,  but  be  preipved  for  the  officer's  inspection. 

16.  Methylated  qnrit  shall  not  be  sent  out,  except  in  vessels  containing  at  least 
ten  gallons  each,  and  aooompanied  by  a  permit  and  shall  not  be  sold  to  any  person, 
except  such  as  produce  a  requisitum  for  it  upon  a  form  fhmished  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, properiy  filled  up,  and  signed  by  the  applicant ;  and  on  which  there  shall 
be  a  certificate,  signed  by  an  officer  of  Excise,  to  the  efiect  thait  the  party  making 
the  application  is  authorixed  by  the  Board  to  reeeiTe  such  spnil.  The  request  for 
a  permit  must  be  made  on  the  back  of  sack  requisition,  and  may  be  fiir  a  less,  but 
not  fbr  a  greater  quantity  than  has  been  spedfled  in  that  document  And  if  any 
methylated  qiirit  be  delivered  to  any  person,  although  a  proper  requiaitioa  may  be 
produced  for  the  same,  after  it  shall  have  been  intimated  ia  wxiting  ta  the  aeller 
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thereof  that  the  CommisAoiien  have  withdraim  from  the  purdiaser  their  anthoritj 
to  receive  methjisted  spint,  all  spirit  ao  delivered  tliail  be  charged  with  dotj. 

17.  VeMels  in  whieh  methykted  spirit  is  kept  or  removed  moat  be  Ic^bl^  painted^ 
branded,  or  labelled  with  the  words  '*  Methylated  Spirit" 

18.  Anj  methylated  spirit  fonnd  in  the  possession  of  a  parson  not  aotherized  to 
reoeiTe  it,  or  on  the  premises  of  a  distiller,  rectifier,  or  desler,  otherwise  than  in  % 
place  specially  entered  for  keeping  it,*  is  forfeited,  and  a  penalty  is  incnrred.  And  no 
person  can  legally  sell  methylated  spirit  except  those  authorized  to  make  it. 

19.  Any  oOoer  of  Inland  Revenue  is  to  be  permitted  at  any  hour  in  the  daytime 
to  inspect  the  premises  where  methylaJ^d  spirit  is  used. 

20.  On  the  officer's  ret^uest  the  book  of  requisitions,  and  all  permits  recelTed  with 
the  methylated  spirit,  are  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  if  a  permit  is  not  produced  to 
correspond  with  any  filled  up  counterfoil,  the  spirit  duty  must  be  paid  on  the 
quantity  entered  in  the  counterpart  of  the  missing  permit. 

21.  Tlie  Board  may  withdraw  the  privilege  of  making  or  obtaining  methylated 
spirit  from  any  party  tampering  with  or  misappropriating  any  document. 

22.  An  article  known  in  the  varnish  trade  as  **  Finish,"  and  used  by  French 
polishers,  may  be  sold  by  persons  authorized  to  reoeire  methylated  spirit,  if  it  con- 
tained dissolved  therein  3oz.  of  shell  Ue  in  every  gallon. 

S3.  PeaoAut,  ^. 
For  a  maker  keeping  methyhited  spirit,  except  in  an  entered 

room    ^ £100  and  forfeiture 

For  a  peraon  other  than  a  maker  or  authorized  receiver,  having 

floethylated  spirit  in  his  possession XlOO  and  fbrfintnre 

For  any  increaae  beyond  I  per  cent,  in  maker'a  stock   Forfeiture 

For  illegal  delivery  or  removal  £50  and  forteitiire 

For  detachiog  blank  requisition  or  counterfoil    £50 

For  an  anthorised  receiver  interfering  with  the  oflOkser's  in« 

spection,  &c  £50 

And  former  enactments  as  to  permits  and  certificates  apply  to  doenmenta  used  for 
metbyUKted  spirit. 

SUPPLY  OP  WAPBTHA. 

24.  In  order  to  ensure  the  use  ot  a  proper  quality  of  naphtha,  the  Board  win  un- 
dertake, in  the  first  instance,  to  supply  it  from  a  general  store  in  London. 

25.  The  store  will  be  open  every  day  (except  Sundays  and  Excise  holidays) 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.,  and  4  p.m. 

26.  The  collector  of  London  Eaat  Collection,  Tower  Hill,  will  receive  payment  for 
such  quantities  of  naphtha  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  and  no  naphtha 
will  be  delivered  except  upon  the  production  of  the  collector's  receipt. 

27.  Purchasers  residing  at  a  distance  from  London  may  remit  money  on  account 
of  naphtha  to  the  collector,  through  the  bank  or  otherwise;  and  the  receipt  will 
either  he  sent  to  them  by  post,  or  forwarded  to  the  storekeeper,  in  order  to  the 
naphtha  being  delivered  as  they  may  direct. 

28.  The  naphtha  will  be  delivered  at  the  store  to  persons  producing  orders,  or  it 
will  be  sent  by  public  conyeyanoe  to  anv  address  endorsed  on  the  order  by  the  pur- 
chaser; but  after  leaving  the  store  it  will  be  at  his  risk,  and  he  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  charges  incuxrod  in  such  removal.  Fifty  gallons  is  the  smallest  quantity 
Uiat  will  be  delivered,  and  the  casks  or  other  vessels  employed  must  be  provided  by 
the  purchasers,  and  made  secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  storekeeper. 

29.  Casks  which  have  been  spiled  or  plugged  will  not  be  approved,  and  only  one 
orifice  will  be  allowed,  which  shall  be  secured  by  such  deyioe  as  the  Commissioners 
may  direct;  and  these  ca^  or  vessels,  when  containing  naphtha,  are  not  to  be 
opened  in  any  manner  or  tiie  device  interfered  with,  until  they  shall  be  examined  by 
the  supervisor  who  attends  to  see  the  naphtha  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine. 

30.  In  order  that  the  device  for  securing  the  orifice  of  such  vessels  may  be  pro- 
perly affixed,  two  metal  knobs  of  sufficient  strength  must  be  securely  riveted  to  the 
cask  or  vessel,  on  opposite  sides  of,  and  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  from,  the 
edge  of  the  orifice  or  bung-hole,  and  through  the  head  of  those  knobs  a  hole  of  at 
least  one  eighth  of  an  indi  in  diameter  must  be  made  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
TesseL  The  owner  of  the  vessel  must  proride  and  maintain  these  fastenings  in  good 
repair. 

31.  A  leaden  aeal  will  be  phioed  oyer  the  bong  attached  to  the  knobs  by  ooppet 
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wire.  When  the  cask  it  opened  in  the  mixing  warehouse  the  led  is  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  ;  and  the  wires  at  one  side  only  are  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  seal  may- 
remain  attached  to  the  cask  notii  it  is  returned  to  the  store  for  a  further  supply  of 
naphtha. 

32,  The  whole  of  the  naphtha  contained  in  any  one  caslc,  when  it  lias  been 
opened  for  mixing,  must  be  used  at  the  time,  although  the  quantity  may  exceed  the 
required  proportion. 

THE  CHEMICAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EXCISE. 

On  August  22nd  a  return  was  issued,  which  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
chemical  establishment  of  the  Excise  department,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
different  officers,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1854,  to  5th  January,  1855,  was 
£8677  8«.  9tJ,;  and  the  total  number  of  officers  educated  in  the  same  period  was  77, 
at  an  average  expense  of  £96  U. ;  and  the  moneys  paid  to  independent  chemists, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  £5200  \6s,  }0d,— Express. 

POISONING  BY  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 

BT  JOHN  SNOWDBN,  M.D. 

A  German,  who  spoke  English  imperfectly,  went  into  a  store  and  asked  for 
'*  bitter  salt,*'  meaning  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  attendant  supposed  he  meant 
saltpetre,  and  gave  him  half  a  pound.  The  man  took  three  ounces  and  a  half  at 
one  dose.  His  bowels  were  opened  three  times  within  three  or  four  hours.  He 
complained  of  a  slight  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  and  drank  a  good  deal  of 
water.  About  Ave  hours  after  having  taken  the  saltpetre,  he  suddenly  fell  out  of 
his  chair  and  died.  The  marked  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  the  absence  of  the 
painful  symptoms  which  usually  follow  the  ingestion  of  irritant  poisOns  ;  and  the 
question  arises,  how  was  death  produced  ?  Certainly  not  by  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  for  he  complained  of  nothing  but  a  slight  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach. 
The  poison  must  have  acted  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  blood.  There  was  no 
post-mortem.  The  rigor  mortis  was  very  imperfect,  the  lips  of  almost  a  nattiral 
pink  hue,  and  the  appearance  of  the  countenance  so  life-like,  that  some  persons 
doubted  the  propriety  of  interment  on  the  third  day. — New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter, 
and  DubUn  Medical  Press* 
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On  Monday,  July  30,  Joseph  Smith  Wooler,  described  as  an  Esquire,  was  charged 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  in  Darlington  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  by  slow 
poisoning,  at  Great  Burdon,  in  the  month  of  June  last.  The  information  was  hud 
by  Mr.  Brecknell,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  lady. 

Mr.  Davison^  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  conducted  the  prosecution  ;  and  Mr, 
Marshall,  of  Durham  (assisted  by  Drs.  Bobinson  and  Bayne,  of  Newcastle),  was  for 
the  defence. 

Mr,  Davison  opened  the  case  with  a  brief  recital  of  the  facts,  as  brought  out  at 
the  coroner's  inquisition,  at  which  an  open  verdict  was  returned.  His  case  was — 
that  Mrs.  Wooler  (w^d  forty. six)  died  Arom  chronic  poisoning  ;  that  the  poison 
could  only  have  been  administered  in  such  a  slow,. cautious  way  by  some  one  well 
acquainted  with  its  properties  and  effects  ;  that  Mr.  Wooler  administered  medicines 
and  nearly  all  the  injections  ;  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  medicines  ;  that  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  (the  precise  poison  to  produce  the  symptoms  observed)  and  a 
number  of  other  still  more  deadly  poisons  had  been  seen  in  the  house  by  the  medical 
men;  and  that  at  the  inquest  most  of  them  (including  Fowler's  solution)  could  not 
be  found ;  and  upon  this  he  asked  for  a  remand,  his  instructions  being  that  other 
matters  most  material  to  this  inquiry  were  now  being  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  no  objection  to  a  remand  without  examining  a  single  witness. 
His  client  courted  inquiry. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  : — Deceased  was  attended  in  her  illness  by 
Drs.  Jackson,  Hazlewood,  and  Henzell ;  the  two  latter  were  called  in  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  illness.  She  was  taken  ill  in  May,  and  after  attending  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
Dr.  Jackson,  from  the  unusual  symptoms,  began  to  suspect  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  small  doses  of  arsenic,  which  he  declared  was  never  contained  in  any  of  the 
medicines  he  had  supplied.    On  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Wooler  expressed  dissatisfaction 
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with  Dr.  JadcfOD,  and  in  oooteqnenoe  the  two  latter  medical  genttemen  attended  alsa 
Bach  entertained  snapicions  of  slow  poiaoning,  hut  did  not  communicate  the  same  to 
each  other  until  the  I9th  of  June,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  antidote  should  be 
administered.  Subsequently,  some  of  the  romited  and  other  matters  were  tested  hy 
Mr.  Henaell ;  acting  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Christison,  their  suspicions  were  not 
communicated  to  the  fiunily.  Mrs.  Wooler  died  on  the  27th  of  June.  Death  was 
preceded  by  tetanic  spasms,  which  fully  confirmed  the  medical  attendants  in  their 
opinion  that  the  deceased  had  been  slowly  poisoned  with  arsenic.  The  post-mortem 
examination  disclosed  exkensire  ulceration  of  the  intestines;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  did  not  account  for  death.  Dr.  Richardson  received  a  portion  of  lirer, 
kidneys,  and  stomach  for  analysis,  in  which  he  detected  arsenic 

Mr.  r.  B.  Tee»dak  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Abbott,  chemists,  both  of  Darlington,  deposed 
that  they  had  supplied  medicines  for  Mrs.  Wooler,.  but  in  no  case  had  they  supplied 
any  mineral  poison. 

An  enema  syringe,  borrowed  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Eotheringill  by  Mr.  Wooler,  and  re- 
tomed  a  day  or  two  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wooler,  was  found  to  contain  arsenic. 

Ann  Taylor,  in  the  seryice  of  Mr.  Wooler,  deposed  that  the  medicine  she  got  from 
Dr.  Jackson  for  Mrs.  Wooler  produced  vomiting  when  a  dose  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wooler,  which  was  not  the  case  when  given  by  Dr.  Jackson  ;  and  that  when  Mr. 
Wooler  gave  a  dose  to  the  patient,  he  put  something  into  it.  Witness  stated  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  medical  certificate  stating  that  Mrs.  Wooler  died  of  poison,  she 
gathered  up  the  medicine  bottles  and  pot  them  into  her  box.  After  some  hesitation, 
could  not  tell  who  told  her,  or  whv  she  did  it. 

The  case  was  then  remanded  till  Saturday,  August  11,  when  other  witnesses  were 
examined ;  the  chief  fact  elicited  being,  that  the  urine  sent  by  Mr.  Wooler  to 
Dr.  Jackson  for  analysis  was  essentially  difi'erent  from  that  which  the  medical 
attendants  had  brought  away  either  before  or  afterwards.  A  further  remand  then 
took  place  till  August  17,  when  the  prisoner  was  formally  remanded  until  August  24, 
when  Dr.  Taylor  detailed  his  analysis,  which  proved  the  presence  of  arsenic  ;  titter 
which  the  B^ich  unanimously  decided  that  tlie  case  should  go  for  trial 


POISONING  WITH   LEAD. 
(Be/ore  Mr.  Justice  Crompton.) 

STEYBNS  V.  BARWELL  AND  ANOTHER. 

(S.  J.) — Ck>unsd  for  the  plaintiff— Mr.  Barstow,  Mr.  Seijeant  Kinglake,  and  Mr. 
Collier ;  for  the  defendants— Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Karslake,  and  Mr.  QilL 

Seijeant  Kinglake,  in  stating  the  case  for  plaintiff,  said  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
fireehold  estate  at  Charterhouse,  a  farm  of  value,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
plaintiff  himself  for  some  eighteen  years.    The  grievance  of  which  he  complained 
was  an  injury  done  by  certain  lead  works,  made  up  by  the  defendant.    The  plaintiff 
had  experienced  the  greatest  possible  damage  on  his  farm,  and  especially  upon  the 
stock  upon  it.    It  was  a  dairy  farm.    Plaintiff  kept  from  thirty  to  forty  cows,  and 
iJso  a  number  of  colts;  he  likewise  had  a  farm  at  Cheddar.    The  defendant  was  the 
Ciiairman  of  what  was  called  the  Mendip  Mining  Company,  and  Rodwell  was  its 
manager.    The  Company  had  been  established  about  ten  years.    They  had  been  for 
some  time  getting  permission  to  gather  slag,  which  contained  lead  ore,  and  in  which 
the  district  seemed  to  have  abounded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their 
assiduity  to  dig  it  up,  had  scattered  the  refuse  about  the  district    This  slag  when 
taken  up  was  subjected  to  blasting  furnaces,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
these  ends,  the  company  had  set  up  works.    The  law  of  the  country  was,  that  if  a 
person  sets  up  a  factory,  or  a  furnace,  or  any  work  of  that  kind  for  his  own  ad- 
Tantage  or  good,  he  must  take  care  that  in  the  use  of  it  he  did  not  do  any  iigury  to 
his  neighbour.     Now  the  defendants,  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  had  erected 
furnaces  at  a  place  called  Ubley,  of  three  or  four  different  classes  and  descriptions. 
Three  of  them  were  reverberation  or  calcining  furnaces,  and  the  other  was  a  blasting 
fdrnace.    Charterhouse  farm,  which  the  plaintiff  occupied,  was  situated  near  the 
•pot  on  which  these  works  were  erected,  and  between  it  and  the  furnaces  the  plain- 
tiff's brother  kept  a  small  farm.    In  the  early  part  of  April,  it  was  found  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  question,  and 
riiOTtly  after  the  plaintiff's  brother  began  to  find  that  his  stock  suffered,  and  rather 
than  get  entangled  he  gave  up  his  farm.    Mr.  Harwell  became  tenant  of  that  and 
also  <^  another  large  farm  near.    At  that  time  they  made  some  alteration  in  the 
chimnQT,  and  made  it  of  a  much  greater  height,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
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pUintiiTs  lands  began  to  snlftr.  In  lesi  plaintiff  IsmnA  tke  yoong  anhnaihi  of  Ub 
•took  djing— it  could  be  clearly  shown  by  tiie  Tenom  on  1^  grass  on  ihe  snifaee  of 
the  land.  The  plaintiff  lost,  ftom  1851  dvsrn  to  Midsnmmer,  1858,  four  cows,  forty- 
eifrtit  lamba,  and  six  colts.  He  (the  learned  oonneel)  would  proTO  Hiey  weve 
poisoned,  and  poisoned  by  lead.  He  would  show  that  Mr.  Herapath  had  fbnnd  lead 
in  the  ftJM'"'^^  in  the  hay,  and  on  the  hedges,  and  he  bad  taken  weeds  tnm  tbe 
farm  coated  with  the  so^ate  of  lead.  It  had  been  found  even  in  the  milk  after  it 
had  passed  through  the  cow.  It  didn*t  affect  yegetation  in  the  slightest  degree—It 
only  affacted  aniinal  life.  It  was  not  soluble ;  where  it  ^I  there  it  most  lay.  It 
was  not  one  season,  or  he  was  told  it  was  not  ten;  it  nnst  be  many  a  long  year 
before  the  land  would  be  restored  to  its  former  condition. 

Several  witnesses  were  then  called  to  prove  the  injury  to  the  stock. 

The  case  was  resumed  on  Monday,  when  the  ovidenoe  of  other  witnesses  to  tte 
same  effect  was  taken. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Herapath,  analytical  chemist,  was  then  called.  He  knew  Mr.  Barwell, 
the  defendant.  Called  on  him  in  Februaiy  last,  when  Mr.  Harwell  told  him  tliat  he 
was  tlw  Chairman  of  the  Mendip  Mining  (^mpany,  that  thefiumen  had  complained 
of  the  works  as  being  ugnrums  to  their  cattle,  and  wished  witness  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  case  for  the  company.  Mr.  Batt  brought  htm  the  stomach  of  a 
colt  in  the  year  18S8,  which  had  sosoe  hay  or  grass  in  it;  he  found  no  lead  in  the 
stomach  or  liver,  but  some  in  the  linings,  and  more  in  the  linings  of  the  stomadi ; 
the  greater  part  was  oxide  of  lead ;  be  abo  produced  some  lead  from  the  lungs,  but 
not  enough  to  bring  to  the  court;  after  that  he  visited  the  Charterhouse  farm,  and 
saw  the  dead  part  of  the  stock  ;  there  was  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  and  pig  hanging 
np  in  the  house;  the  lungs  of  each  were  greatly  affected;  in  both  instances  they  had 
great  patdies  upon  them  of  a  bbuddsh  colour,  they  did  not  look  like  ordinary  inflam- 
mation nor  suppuration;  there  were  two  more  dead  lambs  in  the  stable;  witness  had 
them  opened,  and  their  lungs  presented  the  same  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  bluirii 
streak  round  the  gums ;  the  pig's  kidneys  were  quite  bare  of  fht.  Whilst  there, 
another  lamb  was  brought  in  in  nearly  a  dying  state ;  its  limbs  seemed  paralysed, 
and  anoUier  in  a  basket  which  could  not  stand ;  opened  the  lamb  with  the  blue 
gums;  there  were  some  black  patches  on  the  lungs,  and  on  some  of  the  second  a 
darkish  matter;  took  some  of  it  out,  and  found  lead  in  it.  Mr.  Stevens  showed  him 
some  weeds,  of  which  he  took  a  part  home  and  obtained  lead  from  them,  which  he 
now  produced  ;  went  out  further  upon  the  farm  and  took  a  small  quantity  of  hay, 
to  endeavour  to  try  it  at  home,  but  afterwards  found  it  was  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose,  that  lie  required  a  larger  cut  to  be  sent;  he  was  then  anxiotu  to  have  some 
of  the  milk  from  the  ewe  that  had  suckled  the  lamb  which  died;  had  it  milked  in  his 
presence,  and  took  about  six  ounces  from  it,  and  found  some  lead  in  that ;  he  then 
went  totiie  field  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  iarm  and  there  saw  a  cow  milked;  took 
the  milk  home,  and  found  lead  in  that  also.  On  the  6th  of  March  after,  Welstead 
brought  him  a  cot  of  hay,  and  from  it  he  produced  the  lead  shown  to  the  court ; 
some  time  after,  Welstead  brought  him  the  head  of  a  lamb,  the  lungs  of  a  calf,  and 
a  bundle  of  sticks  from  the  farm;  they  each  contained  lead,  viz.,  oxide  (tf  lead, 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  lead;  on  2l8t  May,  witness  went  again,  and  saw  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Professor  Brande;they  were  on  the  part  of  the  company  Uiat  time;  thek 
attention  was  directed  to  two  waters  there,  one  was  a  running  brook,  the  other  a 
pool  in  front  of  Stevens's  house ;  witness  took  samples  of  both  these  waters,  but 
found  no  lead  in  either  of  them  ;  there  was  slag  in  the  water,  and  in  that  there  was 
lead  ;  thinks,  from  all  the  diaracteristic  symptoms,  and  from  finding  lead  in  all  of 
the  animals,  that  their  death  was  occasioned  by  lead  poison,  whidi  may  have  been 
caught  from  the  atmosphere.    This  closed  his  examination. 

The  juiy  here  inquired  how  long  Mr.  ^mith  would  take  to  cross-examine  Mr. 
Herapath,  and  upon  being  informed  at  least  one  hour,  wished  the  Court  to  adjourn 
until  the  following  day,  which  his  Lordship  acquiesced  in,  it  being  seven  o'clock 

Tveaday, 

The  Court  was  opened  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr,  Smith  proceeded  at  once  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Herapath  at  great  length,  but 
could  not  at  all  shake  his  testimony^  his  answers  bemg  periectly  dear  and  straight- 
forward. The  learned  coonsel  hsid  the  assistance  of  PinSeesor  Bnmde  to  ivoaspt 
him  in  hie  questions  upon  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Smith  then  addressed  the  juzy  for  the  defendants  for  a  consideiable  time^ 
averring  that  he  should  prove  that  the  land  on  that  &nn  was  of  a  poisoBOBS  jmUae^ 
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and  had  been  for  oentuxies,  ajid  that  tbe  Baselting  vroifcs  liad  nothing  whaterer  to  do 
with  it 

Having  concloded  his  speech,  the  Court  adjourned  for  ten  minntea,  and  upon  its 
reassemUing,  Serjeant  KinglalDe  addressed  the  judge,  and  said  the  coansei  had 
come  to  an  arrangement,  which,  he  believed,  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
as  if  a  verdict  luid  been  given  either  way  ;  here  it  was  not  to  have  ended,  and  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  litigation.  The  arrangement  was  to  withdraw  a  juror, 
subject  to  a  rule  of  Court. 

The  real  termination  of  this  case,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  is,  that  the  plaintiff 
will  be  compensated  for  all  his  loss  since  1853,  and  the  defendant  will  purchase  the 
farm. — Wdts  JoumoL 


REVXBW. 

Mbdioinbs:  txbib  Uses  akd  Mods  of  ADMnasTRATiON ;  meJudma  a  Complete 
Corupectue  of  the  Three  Britieh  Fharmaeopmiae^  an  Account  of  all  the  New  HemedieMy 
and  an  Appendix  of  Formulm.  By  J.  Moo&B  ISkliqah,  K.D«  Edin^  M.BJJL. 
Fourth  Edition.    Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co.  1854. 

Wb  have  favourably  noticed  tins  woik  on  the  appearance  of  previous  editioos.  It 
has  been  now  somewhat  enlarged,  and,  we  think,  improved,  by  the  introdnctioa  of 
the  fixmuls  in  full  of  tlie  three  British  PharmaooixBias.  Tlie  work,  although 
better  suited  for  medical  practitioners  than  pharmacentistB,  contains,  neverthelen, 
much  matter  that  will  be  found  useful  to  the  latter.  It  does  not  pntend  to  treat  of 
the  natural  or  commercial  history  of  drugs,  but  of  the  properties  and  applications  of 
the  substances  used  in  medicine.  The  Materia  Medica  is  classified  aooording  to  the 
therapeutic  action  of  the  substances  described.  This  arrangement  necessitates  the 
repetition  of  the  notice  of  some  medicines,  which  produce  different  effects,  but  it  no 
doubt  has  an  advantage  in  some  respects.  In  treating  of  each  class  of  medidnes, 
antacids,  anthelmintics,  antispasmodics,  astringents,  cathartics,  &c,  the  general 
mode  of  action  of  the  medicines  comprised  in  tiie  oUss  is  first  described.  Thus, 
under  the  head  of  Antacid8,  we  find  -.— 

'( Antacids  may  be  defined  in  general  terms,  to  be  medicines  which  correct 
acidity  by  combining  chemically  with  any  free  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  stomach 
or  digestive  organs,  and  neutralizing  it.  Their  action  is  manifestly  only  temporary 
and  palliative,  as  they  do  not  correct  that  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
which  favours  the  formation  of  acid ;  their  protracted  use,  indeed,  produces  a 
precisely  similar  tendency  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  few  Individuals  can  bear  the 
continued  use  of  free  or  carbonated  alkalies,  a  state  of  general  anemia,  usually 
attended  with  oxalic  acid  deposits  in  the  urine,  and  symptoms  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  scurvy,  being  caused  thereby.  Antacids  should,  there- 
fore, be  prescribed  in  combination  with  vegetaide  tonics;  and  in  no  case  should 
their  administration  be  long  persisted  in  without  occasional  interruptions.  Besides 
their  merely  chemical  action,  alkaline  remedies  aid  the  digestion,  and  thereby 
promote  the  assimilation  of  fatty  matters,  thus  resembling  to  a  certain  extent  the 
action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice ;  they  are  consequently  indicated  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  these  secretions.  When  their  use  has  been  continued  for  some 
time,  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  becomes  diminished  in  quantity ;  and  with  the  view  of 
producing  this  efiiBct,  alkalies  are  sometimes  employed  in  acute  inflammations."  *  * 

After  describing  the  general  mode  of  action  of  a  particular  class  of  medicines^ 
the  medicines  themsdves  are  described,  their  preparation  (wiien  they  have  undergone 
such),  tiieir  physical  properties,  chemical  properties,  adulterations,  therapeutical 
eiKMsts  (more  specifically  described  >,  their  doses,  mode  of  administration,  and 
inoompatibles.  Not  merely  the  substances  comprised  in  the  Fharniaooposias,  but  all 
the  substances  commonly  used  in  medicine  in  this  country,  are  included  in  the  work. 
The  descriptions  are  not  long,  but  they  are  very  explicit,  and  all  redundant  matter 
being  avoided,  the  whole  is  contained  in  eoo  octavo  pages. 

BOOKS  REOBIVBD, 

MsDicAL  Logic  By  F.  Oesterlkn,  M.D.  TransUted  by  6.  Whitlet,  MD. 
London:  Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society.     1855. 

Catalooob  of  CoNTKiBUTioNs  transmitted  from  British  Guiana  to  the  Paris 
TJniveraHl  Exhibition  of  1855.  Printed  for  the  Guiana  Executive  Committee^ 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  1855.    From  Mr.  B.  J.  Knowles,  of  Demerara. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^.Z.  (Walton) — TinetwraAurantiL   See  the  Pharmacopoeia.   (OwuHedlagt  MotUh.') 

L  H.  F.  (Yarmouth). — Sulphuric  acid  may  be  deprived  of  nitrous  acid  by  heating 

it  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  (about  10  or  15  grains  to  eight  fluid  ounces)  at  a 

temperature  not  quite  sufficient  to  boil  the  acid,  till  the  dark  colour  at  first  produced 

has  disappeared. 

Alpha  (fitaffordy-^Iodide  of  Manganege.  A  solution  of  manganons  carbonate  in 
aqueous  hvdriodic  acid^  leaves  a  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  somewhat  styptic 
taste.  When  kept  from  contact  of  air  it  may  be  fused  without  decomposition  ;  out 
on  the  admission  of  air  it  is  resolved  into  vapour  of  iodine  and  manganous  oxide. — 
(Lassaigne.)    OmeUn, 

J.  C.  (Walworth).--The  quantity  of  gallic  acid  in  the  formula  sent  is  too  large 
for  solution  ;  it  should  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder. 

J.  S.  (Newport,  Salop).— Quinme  wine,  made  according  to  Dr.  Collier's  formula, 
ToL  vi.,  p.  226,  the  materuds  being  good,  is  not  turbid. 

Enquirer  (Glasgow)  is  not  safe  unless  he  has  evidence  to  prove  that  the  spirit  was 
sold  for  medicinal  use. 

J,  R.  R.  (Bayswater). — ^The  pills  should  be  made  quickly,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tragacanth. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Canterbury). — (1.)  The  iigection  should  not  be  filtered.— 
(2.)  Rub  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  rose  water,  then  add  veiT* 
gradually  the  turpentine,  lastly  add  the  acetic  add. 

A  Member  (Stafibrd).— (1.)  Hyposulphite  of  potash  may  be  made  by  boiling  sulphite 
of  potash  with  sulphur ;  or  by  passing  sulphurous  add  gas  through  solution  of  liver 
of  sulphur,  tiU  the  liquid  becomes  colourless ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated.— 
Omelin, 

L,  P.  B.  (Lincoln). — (I.)  Cod-liver  oil  and  quinine.    Vol.  xiv.,  p.  427.— (2.)  In  two 
or  three  months  probably.— (3.)  Pure  protosulphate  of  iron. 
A.  K— (I.)  Yes— price  7«.  6i.— (2.)  Through  any  bookseller. 
Querist  (Plymouth).- With  mucilage  and  syrup,  q.s.,  and  ordinary  tact  in  mani- 
pulation. 

Omega  (Tewkesbury). — Druggists  show  colours.  Vol.  iii,  pp.  94,  143,  192,  341. 
See  also  Beasley's  Druggists  Receipt  Book, 

H.  H.  (Edinburgh). — Hair-dge.  If  the  hy  drosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  objectionable, 
use  litharge  and  quick  lime. 

P.  J.— (1.)  The  Joui^ial  of  the  Chemical  Society  is  published  by  Bailli^re,  Begent 
Street.— (2.)  Through  any  bookseller. 
Chemieus  (Exeter). — We  never,  saw  salprunella  plum  colour. 
Hatr-dye. — R  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ^ 
Solution  of  potash  3iij. 

Distilled  water  5t        Mix,  and  label  "  Solution  No.  1." 
R  Nitrate  of  silver  Xi. 

Distilled  water  |ij.        Mix,  and  label  "Solution  No.  2."— Gray'* 
Supplement  (Redwood). 

\V.  W.  (A  Member)  has  answered  his  question  himself;  but  the  subject  might  be 
ampli6ed  to  any  extent,  if  it  were  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  published  very 
often  in  this  Journal.  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  105,  293,  337,  385,  and  all  the  previous  volumes. 
A  Correspondent  (Manchester)  repeats  his  complaint  against  our  remarks  on  the 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  Chemists  practising  as  Apothecaries.  Being  Anony- 
mous we  need  not  answer  in  detail,  but  we  may  observe  that  his  fears  are  groundless  | 
and  that  if  Chemists  should  ever  be  restricted  more  than  they  are  now,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  persons  like  himself,  who  by  abusing  a  privilege  furnish  an  argument  against 
its  continuance.  Those  who  act  discreetly  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power 
are  most  likely  to  retain  it. 

Erbjwtum.— In  our  last,  page  89,  line  29,  for  carbonic  acid  read  carbonate  of  soda* 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bar- 
lington  Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  STUDIES. 

Thb  Student*s  number  of  the  Lancet  contains  a  tabular  list  of  the  Medical 
Schools  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
additional  information  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  several  institutions,  and 
an  excellent  practical  Address  to  Students,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph: — 

"  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Student  lies  in  the  very  perfection  to  which  eyerj 
collateral  branch  of  our  art  has  arrived.  Each  scientific  department  might  engage 
the  time  and  energies  of  a  life  ;  each  individual  organ  with  its  own  special  group  of 
diseases,  might  exhaust  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  mind,  and  still  the  boundary 
enlarges,  and  each  year  displays  fresh  scientific  ground  to  be  travelled  over.  The 
embarras  de  richesses  is  a  constant  and  an  increasing  difficulty  to  the  Student.  Each 
professor  sets  forth  his  own  subject  as  especially  deserving  attention.  This  is  in 
truth  a  serious  matter,  and  one  well  deserving  consideration.  The  time  allotted  to 
acquiring  a  diploma  is  very  limited  ;  the  normal  capacity  for  taking  in  facts  and 
mastering  science  has  its  distinct  boundaries.  This  is  a  matter  as  evident  as  the 
simplest  mathematical  proposition.  The  high  pressure  system  either  displaces  one 
idea  by  another,  or  it  may  confuse  all.  It  becomes  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  Teacher  and  the  Student  should  give  this  subject  grave  consideration,  and  should 
so  organize  labour,  and  so  apportion  subjects — should  so  weigh  the  recipient  power 
against  the  material  to  be  received— as  to  attain  the  highest  result  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject  aud  the  capacity  of  the  learner." 

The  number  of  medical  schools  of  which  the  particulars  are  given,  are :  In  the 
metropolis,  thirteen ;  in  other  parts  of  the  United^  Kingdom,  twelve,  besides  a 
few  minor  or  special  establishments.  The  entire  list  of  the  courses  of  lectiures 
comprises  twenty-three  subjects,  of  which  eight  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  seven  under  that  of  Medicine,  six  com- 
prising Pharmacy  and  the  collateral  sciences,  and  one  (1<>£^<^)  i*equired  by  the 
arrny^  medical  board,  and  having  reference  to  general  mental  training.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  several  subjects  not  beine  the  same  in.  all  the  schools,  the 
tabuUr  arrangement  in  the  Lancet  enables  die  Student  to  make  his  selection 
according  to  the  line  of  practice  he  intends  to  follow.  The  supplementary 
Student's  number  (Sept.  22)  contains  a  table  arranged  according  to  the  suc- 
cessive hours  of  the  day  during  the  winter  and  summer  sessions,  showing  at  a 
glance  on  what  day  and  hour,  by  whom,  and  on  what  subject,  a  lecture  is 
delivered. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  education  which 
modem  science  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Student.  The  cost 
of  attendance  of  the  entire  courses  at  any  one  school  is  about  fifly  guineas,  ex- 
clusive of  hospital  practice,  which  increases  the  amount  to  nearlv  £100. 

Let  us  contrast  this  curriculum  with  that  which  is  provided  for  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.  We  require  no  tabular  arranffement  to  indicate  the  courses 
of  lectures  and  the  hours  of  the  day  during  whidi  each  is  delivered  for  the  ex- 
mess  instruction  of  Students  in  Pharmacv.  The  education  at  the  School  in 
bloomsbury  Square  comprises  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
and  a  course  on  Botany  and  the  natural  history  of  drugs,  to  which  Members  and 
Associates  of  the  Society  are  admitted  without  fee ;  and  practical  instruction  in 
the  laboratory,  for  which  the  fee  for  a  session  is  thirty  gumeas.  A  few  lectures, 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  course,  are  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, not  with  any  pretensions  to  affording  a  (jualification,  but  as  an  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  take  the  first  step,  and  with  a  view  of  directing  them  in 
the  course  of  private  study  which  they  ought  to  pursue. 

Even  this  instalment  —  diminutive  as  it  appean  when  compared  with  tho 
ample  provision  for  the  requirements  of  the  Medical  Student— is  but  a  modem  ia* 
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novation  introduced  hj  those  who  have  in  their  own  experience  felt  the  want 
of  such  advantages,  and  who  desire  that  their  successors  shall  possess  increased 
facilities  for  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  in  their  profession.  This  refor- 
mation must  be  a  work  of  time.  A  generation  will  pass  awaj  daring  the  period 
of  transition,  and  it  is  onljthe  next  and  succeeding  generations  who  will  realize 
to  the  full  extent  the  benefit  of  the  improvement.  The  medical  profession  was 
not  always  provided  with  the  complete  and  efficient  means  of  education  now  to 
be  found  in  the  Medical  Schools,  which  have  undergone  an  entire  revolution 
within  a  few  years.    We  again  quote  firom  the  Lancet : — 

"  Let  the  physician  or  surgeon  compare  the  education  of  a  professional  aspirant 
now  with  that  of  which  it  consisted  forty  years  ago,  or  before  the  passing  of  the 
Apoth^utries  Act,  that  great  landmark  of  medical  advancement,  and  he  will  find 
cause  enough  for  congratulating  himself  that  he  too  is  one  of  a  body  so  distinguished 
as  ours  by  varied  and  solid  acquirements.  There  was  a  time  when  a  little  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry,  some  dissensions  and  a  routine  attention  for  a  period  to 
nredf^d  and  surgical  practice  in  some  public  hospital,  together  with  what  learning 
he  might  have  picked  up  during  the  drudgery  of  a  long  apprenticeship,  were  deemed 
sufBuient  to  quiUify  a  man  to  become  a  fhlly  fledged  surgeon.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  named  being  thoroughly  treated  and  taught  in  a  comprehensive,  masterly, 
and  philosc^hic  manner,  and  the  fincts  to  be  learned  at  the  bedside  being  pointed  out 
and  studied  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Midwifery,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Practical  Chemistry  inculcated  as  sciences  should  be  for  portions 
of  the  imperative  requirements  of  examining  boards.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
stethoscope,  the  microscope,  and  the  test  tiibe,  are  deemed,  also,  necessaiy  to  com- 
plete a  medical  education.  Comparatiye  and  morbid  Anatomy,  Pathology,  Histology, 
and  Natursl  Philosophy,  are  recognized  branches  of  the  same.  Special  parts  of 
Surgery->ophthalmic  aural,  dental,  &c — tiid  their  appropriate  teachers^  The  art 
of  reasoning  is  absohiteiy  requited  by  one  of  oar  public  boards  ;  and  in  oar  medical 
oolkges  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  as  well  as  of  the  dead  languages  is  deemed 
requisite^ 

So  much  for  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  programme  of  Medical  edvea- 
tion  from  what  it  was  to  the  degree  of  perfectioB  at  which  it  has  arrived.  Let 
OS  again  compare  this  progress  with  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  department. 
Twenty  years  ago  no  programme  of  education  was  recognized  as  neoeasary  or 
desirable.  The  form  of  an  apprenticeship,  with  the  iMual  work  behind  the 
counter,  was  considered  sufficient.  Now  our  metropolitan  School  of  Pharmacy 
comprises  in  its  curriculum  two  courses  of  lectures  with  laboratory  instruction. 
A  more  complete  programme,  in  which  the  sobjects  were  divided  into  four 
eouraes,  each  having  its  professor,  was  tried  soon  after  the  School  was  foandfid, 
but  the  Pharmaceutical  Students  were  not  ripe  for  the  change :  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered,  and  the  attendance  was  not  such  as  to 
encourage  or  justify  a  continuance  of  the  then  existing  arrangements.  Aoeord- 
ingly,  it  was  round  expedient  to  consolidate  the  lectures  into  two  coorses,  and 
to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  the  staff  of  professors.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  while  thirteen  regular  medical  sdiools  are  maintained  in  the  metropolis, 
and  while  some  of  them  realize  Isrse  annual  returns  from  tiie  fees  paid  by 
stodents,  one  metropolitan  school  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  the  lectures  are  firee, 
is  sufficient  to  aoeommodate  all  the  aspirants  to  a  qualification  in  that  branch  of 
the  profession.  There  is,  however,  a  fallacy  in  this  view  of  the  case,  fer  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  nnmber  of  Pharmaceutical  stadents  who  attend  the 
school  is  a  correct  index  of  the  number  who  enter  the  business.  In  the  Medfeal 
profession,  every  student  is  compelled  by  law  to  go  through  a  prescribed  course 
of  education  at  a  medical  school.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  profession  it  is  not  so. 
Those  who  desire  to  join  that  profession  as  recognised  hy  law  are  compiled  to 
pus  the  examination,  but  they  may  qualify  tli^mselves  in  any  manner  thej 
think  proper.  If  found  incompetent,  they  may  have  reason  to  regret  the  negleei 
of  the  means  of  instruction  provided  for  them,  bat  their  fete  is  in  their  own 
hnkbi  and  ihey  will  find  their  level  sooner  or  later.    Herein  oonsiststhe  i 
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dbility  of  tbe  Fharmaceatieal  student.  He  is  not,  like  the  Medical  student, 
driveo  through  a  fixed  coarse  of  study,  and  called  upon  to  produce  evidence  of 
regular  attendance  at  his  class ;  he  requires  the  same  amount  of  studious  perse- 
versDce  to  ensure  success  in  lus  profession ;  but  he  is  a  free  agent ;  and  beinff 
unahackled  bj  scholastic  rules,  and  left  to  his  own  discretion,  the  credit  <^ 
I  or  the  respcMisibility  of  fkilure  must  rest  with  himself. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 
NATIONS-PARIS. 

Fob  many  years,  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  productions  of  French  industry 
have  taken  place  in  Paris.  The  example  of  Great  Britam  in  1851  was  not  lost 
upon  our  neighbours,  and  we  now  have  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  an  exhibition 
comprising,  or  intended  to  comprise  and  represent  the  products  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  at  the  present  time, 
has  caused  a  hiatus  in  the  competition  which  did  not  exist  in  1851,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  pandyzin^  influence  of  the  war  has  in  some  degree  caused 
a  depressing  effect  by  distractmg  the  public  mind,  and  diminishing  the  resources 
of  many  exhibitors.  Notwit&tanding  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  the 
exhibition  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Industry,  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  the  collection  of  materials  is  so  extensive  and  various,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  even  a  general  description. 

The  building  originally  deugned  and  constructed  as  a  permanent  erection 
having  been  ^und  msumcient,  a  temporary  structure,  termed  the  Annexe,  was 
added,  since  which  the  entire  edifice  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  Hyde  Park,  from  whidi,  moreover,  it  differs  m  form  and  arrangement. 

The  Flrench  empire,  including  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies,  has  furnished 
a  preponderance  of  exhibitors,  the  numb^  in  the  catalogue  being  10,691,  while 
the  number  from  the  other  portions  of  the  world  is  only  10,148,  of  whom  1589 
are  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  985  firom  the 
British  colonies. 

In  a  collection  so  extensive  and  varied,  a  large  proportion  of  the  objects  are 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  science,  and  among  these  there  are  many 
which  are  Attractive  to  the  eye,  and  possess  general  as  well  as  specuil  claims  to 
attention.  But  we  pass  over  these  prominent  features  in  the  Exhibition,  con* 
fining  our  observations  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
speameDBj  which,  although  probably  the  least  attractive  to  visitors  in  general, 
are  those  chiefly  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  com- 
plete description  even  of  l£is  small  section  of  the  Exhibition,  the  det^  of 
whidh  would  be  too  voluminous.  Nor  could  we  have  obtained  the  requisite 
data,  even  if  this  had  been  desirable,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  arran^ 
ment,  which  makes  it  extremdv  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  entire 
collection  in  any  branch  of  industry.  In  the  first  place,  the  productions  are 
ammged  acoorainff  to  locality,  without  reference  to  classification,  and  as  there 
are  about  sixty  diSereoat  nations  enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  it  would  be  an 
ahnoet  endlesa  task  to  seek  out  in  each  compartment  all  the  specimens  in  any 
particular  class.  Neither  are  the  objects  in  the  respective  kmgdoms  classified ; 
as  we  find,  for  example,  French  chemical  and  phaiinaceutical  preparations  in 
several  j^aoes,  and  the  descriptions  in  the  catalogue  are  so  vague^  that  it  is 
difiionU  to  identify  each,  or  to  ascertain,  even  after  a  careful  inspection,  whether 
all  have  been  seen. 

In  the  12th  class,  which  indndes  H;f^ene,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  &o.,  the 
Fiench  exhibitors  occiq;^y  a  prominent  position.  Most  of  tbie  celebrated  Chemical 
■MHMifactoren  ci  France  are  exhibitors,  and  they  have  contributed  rare  and 
splendid  qpeoimens  of  crystalBsed  organic  bases,  metals,  and  metallic  salts,' 

ifkwk  figure  oonspicuously  those  which  are  employed  in  photography. 
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It  18  obTious,  howeyer,  that  many  of  these  specimens  do  not  represent  the  usual 
articles  of  commerce,  but  are  carefuUj  prepared  for  exhibition.  The  novelties 
are  few  and  unimportant,  if  we  except  the  great  attraction  of  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  metal  Aluminum,  and  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Sodium 
now  larffdy  prepared  in  its  manufacture.  M.  Dorvault  exhioits  a  new  substance, 
oedled  Dulcme,  from  Madagascar ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  any  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applicable. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  samples  of  colours  for  the  use  of  confec- 
tioners, prepared  from  ingredients  which  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  These 
colours  are  sold  in  the  form  of  soft  paste,  liquid,  and  also  dry  and  m  cafces.  The 
art  of  perfumery  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  French  portion  of  the 
Exhibition,  being  unriyalled  in  variety  and  in  quality.  Many  exhibitors  display 
gelatine  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  the 
specimens  of  semolina,  tapioca,  and  other  starches  and  farinaceous  foods,  are  very 
numerous. 

Ctiemical  apparatus  is  abundant,  including  several  very  large  platinum  stills, 
with  capsules,  crucibles,  &c.,  of  the  same  metS.  There  are  also  some  ingeniously- 
constructed  portable  laboratories,^  pharmaceutical  presses,  lamps  for  various 
purposes,  apparatus  for  producing  instantaneous  light,  with  an  mfinite  variety 
of  mcifer  and  other  chemical  matches.  The  variety  of  gazogenes  and  vessels 
for  containinfi;  aerated  waters  is  remarkable,  and  among  these  there  are  some 
similar  in  pnnciple  to  Mayors  vases,  but  made  of  glass  instead  of  earthenware, 
which  is  a  great  improvement.  These  syphons  have  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  ordinary  soda-water  bottles  in  Paris,  of  which  latter,  however,  the  Exhi- 
bition contams  many  specimens,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  corks  and  stoppers, 
some  of  which  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  including  wire  fiistenings. 

British  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
the  Exhibition.  The  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  department  is  very  small, 
and  several  of  those  who  had  applied  for  space  sent  nothing.  Some  of  our 
celebrated  manufacturers  exhibit  an  assortment  of  commercial  specimens  which, 
in  quality,  we  have  no  doubt  fully  sustain  their  established  reputation,  although 
not  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  or  possessing  any  unusual  peculiarity.  There 
are  also  some  dried  medidiuil  plants  in  very  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  a  few 
pharmaceutical  products. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  British  Chemists  would  make  so  conspicuous 
a  display  as  they  did  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  risk  and  trouble  or  transit 
to  a  foreign  country,  and  the  prohibitory  duties  which  prevent  the  introduction 
of  these  products  into  France  for  sale,  were  obstacles,  and  the  claim  was  less 
imperative.  Another  circumstance  tended  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
ductions from  this  country.  It  was  stated  in  the  preliminary  communications 
that  the  exhibition  was  to  be  confined  to  products  of  industry  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term :  that  only  manufactured  articles  would  be  admissible.  This  ex- 
cluded the  raw  materials  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
formed  an  interesting  and  rather  bulky  portion  of  the  objects  contributed.  The 
restriction  referred  to  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  other  countries, 
as  the  contributions  from  Algeria,  Belgium,  the  West  Indies,  Sweden,  Florence, 
Austria,  Holland,  Spain,  In£a,  &c.,  comprise  a  large  assortment  of  vegetable 
products — ^barks,  roots,  seeds,  firuits,  and  other  substances,  both  in  the  original 
state  and  manufactured. 

An  exhibition  of  this  kind  does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  furnish  an 
accurate  criterion  of  the  advancement  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry  in 
the  respective  localities  represented,  as  the  contribution  of  specimens  is  a 
voluntary  act,  dependent  on  the  enthusiasm  or  apathy— as  the  case  may  be--of 
each  individual.  And  while  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  their  respective 
callings  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  think  it  right  to  take  on  themselves 
a  share  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  representing  the  business  or  profession  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  others  of  probably  equal  eminence  are  either  too 
much  occupied,  or  too  lukewarm,  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  in  the  matter. 
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There  are  some  who  consider  it  best  policy  to  "  do  good  bj  stealth  and  blush 
find  it  fame.'^  In  other  words,  they  are  content  to  produce  such  fabrics  or 
compounds  as  shall  do  themselves  good,  but  do  not  aspire  to  fame  with  regard  to 
their  nuidus  operandt,  or  to  that  kind  of  notoriety  which  is  gained  by  such  an 
exhibition.  Others,  again,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  advertising 
themselves ;  and  while  contributing  to  an  undertaking,  the  general  tendency 
of  which  is  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  they  obtain  the 
reward  of  their  zeal  in  the  acquirement  of  a  reputation  which  they  did  not 
previously  enjoy.  In  some  instances  the  puffing  of  goods  exhibited  is  carried 
to  rather  a  ludicrous  extent,  and  touters,  with  Argus  eyes,  assail  each  visitor 
with  eloquent  praises  of  their  wares,  accompanied  with  shop-bills  containing 
the  address,  where  the  same  mav  be  purchased.  Although  this  practice  is  not 
adopted  by  those  who  take  high  ground,  and  contribute  to  the  Exhibition  with 
«  national  feeling,  or  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  advancement  of  art, 
science,  and  industry,  it  is  always  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  when  competition 
in  the  display  of  ^oods  affords  an  opportunity. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  which  in  some  quarters 
exist  against  displays  of  this  kind,  that  substantial  advantage  to  the  public 
arises  from  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  skill  and  industry,  from  the  communica- 
tions between  manufacturers  of  different  countries  and  the  comparison  of  their 
machinery  and  productions. 

Such  a  collection  was,  we  believe,  never  before  submitted  to  the  public  as  that 
which  is  now  exhibited  in  Paris.  We  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  who 
have  been  occupied  for  many  weeks  as  jurors,  that  they  have  not  yet  completely 
investigated  even  the  objects  in  the  class  to  which  they  have  devoted  especiiu 
attention.  The  Fine  Arts  Department,  which  is  in  a  separate  building,  com- 
prises a  most  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  pictures  from  various 
nations,  and  places  in  juxtaposition  the  works  of  the  respective  schools.  On 
this  subject  it  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  enlarge,  although  the  painters 
are  indebted  to  Chemistry  for  the  perfection  and  permanence  of  the  materials 
with  which  they  produce  their  effects. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  on  this  occasion  to  a  very  brief  and  superficial 
notice  of  the  Exhibition,  intending,  in  a  future  number  or  numbers,  to  describe 
some  of  the  objects  exhibited,  with  such  portion  of  the  reports  of  the  jurors  as 
may  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  As  it  is  not  unlikely  in  so  extensive  a 
collection  that  some  interesting  objects  may  have  been  overlooked,  we  shall  be 
glad  of  suggestions  respecting  chemical  apparatus,  or  other  articles  which  may 
Se  worthy  of  especial  notice,  with  sketches  of  such  as  may  require  to  be  figured. 

THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE. 

OuB  readers  are  reminded  that  this  licence  becomes  due  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  month  being  allowed  for  the  payment,  afler  which  time  it  is  not  safe 
or  proper  to  sell  any  patent  medicine,  unless  the  licence  be  renewed. 

A  correspondent  (Sfr.  Tupholme)  has  sent  us  some  remarks  on  the  unequal 
pressure  of  this  tax  on  the  parties  to  whom  it  applies.  He  justly  observes  that 
many  chemists  in  the  country  have  a  large  sale  for  patent  medicines,  and  pay 
only  5s.  per  annum,  while  the  London  chemists  pay  a  tax  of  £2,  which  in  some 
instances  amounts  to  more  than  their  gross  profit  on  that  class  of  goods  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  and  argued,  and 
appeals  for  an  equalisation  of  the  tax,  or  for  its  repeal,  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Tupholme  sug<^sts  that  a  requisition,  signed  by  the  London  chemists,  be  pre- 
Bented  to  the  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
to  the  uniform  amount  of  5s. 

We  fear  the  present  time  is  not  favourable  for  applications  of  this  nature,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  Parliament  instead 
of  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  fiojral  Institution  on  ThurA- 
dayeTening,  August  30th,  Edward  £tans,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

llie  Sbcretart  announced  the  presentation  to  the  Library  of  the  foUowing 
hooka  : — Normandy's  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Annlynsy  from  Messrs.  Clay 
«Dd  Abraham  ;  Griffin's  Chemical  Recreationa^  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel ;  Pharma- 
eepceia  LondinetuiM,  1836,  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Holt;  Proeeedntga  of  Hie  ArchitecHarid  mmi 
ArekeBologieal  Society,  toI.  ii.,  part  1,  from  the  Society.  The  following  books,  pur- 
ohaaed  by  the  Coundi  since  the  laat  meeting,  were  also  laid  on  the  table :— Graliam'a 
SkmenU  of  Gtemiatry^  Hasaall  on  Food  ami  its  AduUeratioM^  Johnston's  Chemittry  &f 
Commom  Life,  2  Tola.,  Balfour's  Manual  of  BoUmyy  Lindley's  School  Botati^,  Hooker 
and  Amott's  BnUsk  Fbrot  coloured  plates.  A  specimen  of  Lace  Bark  was  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel 

REPORT  OF  THB  COUNCIL. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  and  Treasurer's  FinMcial  Statement  were 
then  read  by  the  Secretary; — 

The  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  in  presenting  their  usual 
Report  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Members 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  which  they  consider  highly  satisfactory, 
llie  number  of  Members  and  Associates  has  increased,  and  the  Phannaoeutic»l 
Meetings  have  exhibited  considerable  improTement,  both  in  the  greater  regularity  of 
their  occurrenoe,  and  in  the  attendance  of  Members,  though  in  the  latter  point  there 
is  stiU  great  deficiency,  and  the  Council  cannot  refrain  fi^m  expressing  their  strong 
opinioa  that  a  still  more  numerovs  attendance  at  these  meetings  would  add  greatly 
both  to  their  interest  and  efficiency.  The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  past 
year  has  been  sixteen,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  acoompaaying  list  that  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  either  in  the  high  character  of  the  Lecturers,  or  in  the  importaDoe 
of  the  subjects  which  they  hare  brought  before  the  Members. 

The  dass  for  Laboratoiy  Instruction  in  Practical  Pharmacy  has  been  continued 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Edwards.  Arrangements  were  also  made  with  Dr.  Nerina 
and  Mr.  T.  C.  Areher  for  the  admission  of  Members  of  the  Association  to  their 
Tespectire  courses  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  at  the  Royal  Infirmary 
Medical  School,  on  very  faypurable  terms.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  soIIbw 
Members  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  placed  at  their  disposaL 
With  reference  to  the  Library,  the  Council  are  able  to  report  most  satisfactoiily; 
during  the  period  embraced  in  this  Report  (deven  months)  upwards  of  90S  bookB 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Library,  «nd  the  extent  to  which  the  various  works  of 
reference  have  been  used,  haa  also  been  considerabte.  This  ciroulation  at  flnt  aigfai 
may  not  appear  very  large  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  was  seventy-seven,  and  at 
the  present  time  acaroely  exceed  100,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  works  of 
reference,  and  rarely  enter  into  ciroulation.  The  number  of  different  books  in  actual 
circulation  has  been  fifty-six,  and  the  greatest  use  has  been  made  of  the  valuable 
standard  works  belonging  to  the  Library,  some  of  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves,  being  in  constant  and  regular  demand.  A  still  furUier  extension  of  this 
branch  of  the  Society's  operations  is  highly  desirable,  and  would  doubtless  be  the 
means  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Members,  as  it  is  available  to  m 
laige  body  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  Meetings,  but  who  might  be 
induoed  to  join  the  Association  for  the  sake  of  participating  in  the  advantages 
flffered  by  a  large  and  well-selected  library. 

The4eading  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  Museum  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  which  the  Coundl  trust  will 
soon  rank  high  in  the  list  of  such  collections  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
formation  of  a  Museum  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Association,  and  contributions  of  spedmens  have  from  time  to  tune  been 
leceivcd  from  various  quarters;  but,  until  latdy, numerous  obstades  have  mtervened 
to  prevent  this  important  object  bdng  fully  carried  out  In  tiie  last  Annual  Report 
a  hope  was  expressed  that  before  the  dose  of  another  year  some  steps  would  be 
taken  in  this  direction,  and  your  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  this 
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I  lupe  liM  been  lealned.    In  Jannaiy  Ian  application  waa  made  to  tiie  GommittBe  of 

the  Bojral  Institution  for  the  requisite  space  In  which  to  deposit  a  Mnaeum.  Thk 
Miplication  was  recenred  and  responded  to  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  The  free  use 
or  a  snitaUe  room  was  at  once  grnnted,  toid  a  furtiier  resolution  passed  by  the 
Gommittee,  granting  to  every  Member  and  Associate  of  the  Society  the  priTilege  of 
free  admission  to  all  the  Taluabie  ccrfleetions  in  the  Bojal  Inititntion.  This 
additional  privilege  demands  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  Member  of  die  Association, 
and  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  had  the  opportoni^ 
of  inspecting  thete  coUectioos.  The  primary  object  of  a  suitable  place  of  depost 
^  for  the  proposed  Museum  having  been  sectued,  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  its 

ftaWishment  A  Museum  Committee  was  appointed,  and  a  snbscription  list 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  pequtsite  funds ;  a  series  of  resolntioDS  on  the 
•abject  were  passed  by  the  Council,  and  approved  of  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Members.  A  report  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Dr.  Nerlns 
on  the  occasion,  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated,  together  witli  a  drcolar 
'  containing  a  ec^y  of  the  resolutions  above  referred  to,  and  soliciting  donations  of 

specioBens,  as  well  as  subscriptions,  in  aid  of  the  Museum  fund.  To  this  appeal  a 
liberal  response  has  been  made.  Many  hundred  q)ecimetts  have  been  promised,  and 
a  earn  of  £70  subscribed,  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  £50  made  by  the  Council  of 
tile  Fharmaceatical  Society.  The  Council  being  thus  placed  in  a  position  to 
oommence  operations,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Thos.  fogie  for  supplying 
the  requisite  cases,  at  a  cost  of  £100  17s.  These  cases  are  now  ready  for  the 
reoqition  of  specimens,  the  ooUection  and  arrangement  of  which  your  Council  trust 
win  be  vigorously  prooeeded  with  l^  their  suooeesors.  A  bahnoe  of  less  than  £15 
xenains  in  the  hands  of  the  Museum  Committee  towards  defraying  the  heavy 
expenses  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  fitting  up  the  Museum  in  tiie 
manner  best  calculated  to  display  the  specimens  to  advantage.  This  amount  will  be 
lar  from  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  your  Council  aiq[>eal  with  confidence  to  the 
fciends  of  Pharmaceutical  progress  for  such  support  as  will  enable  their  successors 
to  complete  the  Museum  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Associatian.  They  would 
further  solicit  the  assistance  of  all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
object  in  view,  by  donations  of  specimens  of  drugs  and  chemical  preparations. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  September  last  was  an  event  of  great 
interest  to  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  in  the  scientific  circles  of  the  town, 
and  your  Council  were  glad  to  observe  the  names  of  many  Members  of  this  Society 
in  the  list  of  those  who  enrolled  themselves  as  Members  of  the  British  Association 
on  that  occasion. 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  **  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act"  came  into 
operation  ;  some  of  its  clauses  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  such  societies  as  our 
V  own,  conferring  upon  them  a  legal  status  they  did  not  previously  possess  ;  and  in 

order  to  place  the  Association  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  your  Council  have  drawn  up  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  they  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  In  accordance  with  one  clause  of  this 
Act  all  bye-laws,  for  the  breach  of  which  a  pecuniary  penalty  is  imposed,  require 
the  oonfirmation  of  three-flfths  of  the  Members  present  at  a  Special  Geoeral  Meeting: 
the  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Library  and  Museum  come  under  the  operar 
tion  of  this  clause,  and  your  Council  therefore  recommend,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  be  resolved  into  a  Special  General  Meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  rejecting  these  bye-laws. 

The  President's  annual  prize  to  the  best  student  in  the  laboratory  class  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Samuel ;  and  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Bawle  (late 
President)  for  the  best  essay  on  *•  Hydrocyanic  Acid"  to  Mr.  R.  G.  West. 

Messrs.  Clay,  Evans,  and  Mercer  retire  from  the  Council  in  rotation,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  Two  additional  vacancies  are  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Shaw  and  T.  D.  Walker.  ^ 

The  Treasurer's  financial  statement  is  appended,  together  with  the  statement  of 
the  Museum  fund.  Prom  the  former  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance  of  nearly 
£5  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walker,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Edwards— 
•*  That  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and  dr- 
cohOed  amongst  the  Members." 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Alpass,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw—*'  That  the  laws  and  bye-lawi  of 
the  Association,  lists  of  Members,  of  donors  to  the  Museum  fund,  and  catalogue  of 
books  in  the  library,  be  printed  and  circulated  along  with  the  report." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rawle— *'  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  lectured  or  read  papers  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  also  to  the  donors  to  the  Library  and  Museum." 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Council  caused  by  the  rethre- 
ment  in  rotation  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Clay,  and  Mercer,  and  the  resignatidn  of  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Walker.  Messrs.  £vans,  Mercer,  J.  A.  Turner,  R.  R.  Jackson,  and  H.  S. 
Evans,  were  elected. 

The  President's  annual  laboratory  prize  was  presented  to  Mr.  William  Henry 
Samuel ;  and  Mr.  Rawle's  prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Gibson  West. 

A  new  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  Council  for  the  future  government  of  the 
AjMociation  was  aflterirards  discussed,  and,  with  some  amendments,  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Abraham,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alpass—**  That  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Walker,  for  his  zealous  and  able  services  during  the  past  year.*' 

Mr.  Walker  thanked  the  meeting,  and  mov^  "  That  it  be  now  resolved  into  a 
special  general  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  bye-laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Museum  and  Library,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act." 

The  President  being  obliged  to  leave,  Mr.  Abraham  took  the  chair,  and  after  a 
few  of  the  bye-laws  had  been  discussed,  their  further  consideration  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  the  13th  of  September.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


At  the  adjourned  Special  General  Meeting,  held  September  I3th,  Mr.  Abraham 
in  the  chair,  the  discussion  on  the  bye-laws  was  resumed.  With  some  amendments 
they  were  all  adopted. 

The  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  in  Account  with  iJ.  Sumner,  Treasurer. 
Session  1854-55. 
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MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  making  satisfactoiy  progress  since  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  previously  existing  societies,  and  meets  with  the  support  of  many  parties  who 
had  previously  kept  aloof,  and  withheld  their  assistance  from  the  efforts  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  in  the  district. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  being  desirous  of  extending  its  utility  as  much  as 
possible,  issued  an  address  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
and  the  neighbourhood,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  stating 
the  educational  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session.  This  was  followed  by  an 
active  canvass  by  the  Committee,  the  result  of  which  was  the  acquisition  of  about 
100  Members  and  Associates,  whilst  amongst  the  parties  who  did  not  give  their  sup- 
port a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  necessi^ 
for  such  an  Association,  was  expressed:  and  in  most  cases  the  refusal  was  given  on 
the  ground  of  inability  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered. 

The  first  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  5th,  at  eight 
P.1L,  on  which  occasion  the  Chemists  of  the  neighbourhood,  whether  Members  of  the 
Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  be  present.  - 

The  lecturer  on  Chemistry,  D.  Stone,  Esq.,  will  deliver  his  introductory  lecture 
to  the  Students  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  at  half-past  three  p.m.,  and  the  Committee 
hope  that  as  many  of  the  Members  and  Students  will  be  present  as  are  able  to 
attend. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  issued  by  the  Committee:— 

"  WellmgUM  Ckambers,  Victoria  Street,  September  Ut,  1855. 

''Sib,— A  union  having  been  effected  between  the  Chemists  and  Druggists' 
Institute  and  the  Cliemists'  Conversational  Society,  the  Committee  of  the  united 
Societies  (the  Manchester  Pharmaceutical  Association)  earnestly  solicit  your  co- 
operation and  support,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted. 

"The  most  important  of  these  is  to  provide  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  body  improved  means  of  education  in  the  various  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge,  now  so  essential  in  the  daily  operations  of  Pharmacy,  and 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  pass  the  Examination  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  is  every  year  becoming  of  greater  importance. 

"  Several  courses  of  lectures  have  already  been  delivered  on  Chemistry,  Botany, 
and  Materia  Medica,  which  have  been  well  attended.  During  the  ensuing  session  a 
course  of  twenty-five  lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  delivered  at  the  Society's 
Booms,  Wellington  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  by  Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  to  the  Chatham  Street  Medical  School,  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at 
3.30,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  October  10th.  The  fee  for  Students  to  this 
course  will  be  10«. 

''At  the  termination  of  the  Chemical  lectures,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on 
Practical  Pharmacy,  more  particularly  relating  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  preparations, 
dispensing,  and  the  daily  operations  of  a  Pharmaceutical  establishment,  will  be 
delivered  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  Botany  or  Materia  Medica,  by  one  of  the  Professors.  The  fee 
to  the  two  courses  will  be  lOs. 

"  Students  entering  for  the  entire  session  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  \fa.  to  the  three 
courses. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  give 
instructions  in  chemical  manipulation  and  analysis,  at  his  laboratory,  on  Monday 
evenings,  from  six  o'clock  to  eight. 

"  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  hold  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Members  in  the 
Booms  of  the  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects,  and  other  matters  of 
interest,  which  will  be  open  to  the  Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  the  Members. 

"  The  Committee  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  allow  the  young  men  in 
your  employ  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  now  offered,  and 
would  feel  obliged  if  you  will  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  feeling 
convinced  that  any  sacrifices  incurred  for  this  purpose  will  be  amply  compensated 
by  the  value  of  the  instruction  received. 
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^  A  deputation  from  the  Committee  will  wait  on  you  in  a  few  da/s,  when  they 
hope  to  receire  the  promiae  of  your  support. 

^  The  First  Evening  Meeting  of  the  session  will  he  held  in  the  Society's  Booms  on 
Friday,  Octoher  5th,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  which  you  are  respectfully  inyited  tp 
attend.  "Tour  ohedient  Servant, 

**  W.  WiLKiNfloiT,  Bon.  See. 

**  The  Memhers'  suhscription  to  the  Society  is  \0s.  6(i.  per  annum." 


ORXOXNAZt  AKO  fiXTRAGTBD  ARTIObES. 
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BY  GXOB<a£  QOES,  ESQ. 

(Continued  from  pagt  112.) 

156.  These  is  no  rule  generally  recognized  in  the  trade  respecting  the  most 
suitable  proportion  of  free  cyanide  of  ^tassium;  some  manu&cturers  uae  a  Tery 
large,  and  others  a  very  small  proportion. 

157.  The  amount  of  free  cyanide  of  potaesium  in  any  given  quantity  of  silver 
solution,  may  be  easily  ascertained  hj  the  same  metbod  as  that  already  desoibed 
(142)  for  testing  the  quality  of  cyanide  of  potaannm,  t.  e.,  by  addinga  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  it  as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  is  all  re-Cu£»olved,  and 
noting  how  much  nitrate  of  diver  is  used ;  every  175  parts  of  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver  used  indicates  130  parts  of  free  cyanide  in  that  quantity  of  solution,  or 
about  three  parts  of  free  (^anide  to  four  ^avts  of  nitrate  of  silver.  ^ 

158.  The  amount  of  silver  in  any  quantity  of  silver  plating  solution  might  be 
approximately  ascertained  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  it  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  which  is  cyanide  of  alver, 
every  134  parts  of  which  contains  108  parts  of  silver. 

159.  Hie  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  depositing  solution  may  be  formed 
"by  other  modifications  of  the  chemical  method  than  the  one  described  (146);  for 
instance,  some  qperators  make  their  solutions  by  adding  either  oxide,  carbonate, 
or  even  diloride  of  silver,  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  long  as  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  adding  the  desired  proportion  o£{r&&  cyanide.  This  modification 
eaablei  the  operator  to  use  caustic  potash  (IdS),  carbonate  of  potash,  ddoride  of 
sodium,  or  hydrochloric  add  (134)  in  place  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  preci* 
pitatinff  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  still  requires  the  same  amount,  namely,  two 
equivi&nts  of  cyanide  of  potasdum  to  be  used  as  in  the  method  described  (148) 
because  in  all  such  cases  (according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Glassford  and 
Napier,  PAt7.  Mag.^  1844)  the  salt  of  silver  is  converted  into  cyanide  of  silver 
as  it  dissolves,  and  thus  it  reqiures  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
convert  it,  and  another  to  dissolve  it,  so  that  no  cyanide  is  saved,  and  the  other 
ingredients  (carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  &e.)  are  wasted.  This 
modification  has  a  still  ^;reater  disadvantage ;  it  introduces  salts  into  the  plating 
solution  which  are  iniunous.  I  have  before  said  (2S,  24)  that  a  good  depositing 
flolntkm  should  dissolve  the  anode  fineely,  hold  abundance  of  metal  in  solution, 
and  not  act  upon  common  metals  to  dissolve  them,  because  it  is  such  metals  we 
generally  wi^  to  coat ;  if  oxide  of  silver  is  added  it  converts  half  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  into  caustic  potash ;  if  carbonate  of  silver  it  converts  it  into  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  if  chloride  of  silver  it  converts  it  into  chloride  of  potas- 
uum ;  each  of  these  substances  remains  in  the  solution  and  diminishes  its  action 
upon  the  dissolving  plate,  decreases  its  solvent  power  for  cyanide  of  sUver, 
makes  its  particles  less  mobile,  and  causes  it  to  act  upon  the  common  metals 
and  endanger  the  adhesi<m  of  the  deposit,  especially  if  diioride  of  potassium  is 
present. 

160.  Cyanide  of  silver  nladng  solution  may  be  made  by  the  battery  process 
(31)  as  well  as  by  chemical  means,  and  this  process  has  its  own  advanti^es  and 
disadvantages,  it  is  very  convenient  in  making  a  small  quantity  of  solution,  be- 
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» it  enables  it  to  be  made  qoickljr,  aymdinff  the  trouble  of  making  nitrate  of 
t^yer,  of  precipitation,  and  of  washing,  and  Uie  attendant  ride  of  loss  of  male* 
mis;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  Si  oonTertlng  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
c^wide  of  potassium  into  caustic  potash  by  taking  its  cyanogen  to  form  cyanide 
of  silver  and  setting  the  potassium  free,  which  immediately  takes  oxygen  from 
the  water  and  forms  caustie  potash,  whilst  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  escapes  at 
the  cathode,  and  the  potash  so  formed  mdually  b^omes  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  potash  by  absorption  of  caAK)nic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere; 
neither  potash  nor  carbonate  of  potash  are  so  injurious  in  the  solntion  as  chloride 
of  potassium,  because  they  act  less  strongly  upon  common  metals,  still  they 
diminiah  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  dissolving  plate,  reduce  its  solvent 
power  for  cvanide  of  silver,  and  make  its  particles  less  mobile.  Some  electro- 
platers  think  that  the  presence  of  these  salts  is  not  injurious,  but  most  ooosider 
them  hi^y  detrimentaL 

161.  reculiar  phenomena  often  occur  in  the  electro-deposition  of  silver  upon 
difierent  metals,  and  upon  the  same  metals  in  difiereiit  forms  or  in  different 
eonditions  of  surface,  for  instance,  in  depositing  it  upon  britannia  metal,  pewter, 
tin,  or  lead,  if  the  articles  are  washed  in  water  after  having  been  deaned  in  the 
potash  liquid  and  then  immersed  in  the  silver  solution,  the  silver  deponited  upon 
them  will  not  adhere  finnljr ;  but  if  they  are  taken  direct  from  the  potash  liquid 
and  immersed  in  the  silvering  vat,  the  connexion  bein^  formed  with  the  battery 
ms  they  are  jMssin^  down  into  the  liquid,  the  deposit  will  adhere.  Again,  if  two 
perfectly  similar  pieces  of  thin  sheet  Inrass  are  taken,  except  that  one  is  per- 
nrated  all  over  with  numerous  holes,  and  both  be  immened  simidtaneoushr  in 
the  same  solution  to  be  silvered,  and  with  the  same  battery  power  amJied  to 
eadi,  the  latter,  although  its  amount  of  surface  is  reduced  by  the  perforations, 
irill  become  coated  with  silver  much  more  slowly  than  the  former :— or  if  a  wire 
ganze  cylinder  of  a  Davy  lamp  be  suspended  side  by  side  with  a  piece  of  smooth 
tiding  of  tiie  same  dimensions  and  composed  of  the  same  metal,  the  latter  will 
beeomeooated  much  more  rapidly  than  the  former :— further,  if  two  pieces  of 
the  same  metal,  iron  for  instance,  each  containing  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
sorfaoe  tobe  coated,  but  onebeine  intheform  of  a  thin  sheet  and  the  otlMT  in  that 
of  %  sofid  blo<^  of  metid  be  used,  the  former  will  become  coated  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  latter ;  and  again,  the  ed^es  and  points  of  articles  whilst  coating  ex- 
hibit a  greater  tendency  to  crystalline  deposit  than  the  flat  parts ;  this  is  some- 
times numifost  in  depositing  silver  upon  table  forks  :~it  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  and  many  other  peciUiarities  met  with  in  practical  working,  and  ot  the 
means  of  overcoming  their  attendant  difficulties,  which  constitutes  tiie  chief 
difference  between  the  practical  op^tttor  and  the  scientific  man. 

162.  Mr.  Edmund  Tuck  took  out  a  patent,  June  4,  1842,  for  improvemoits 
in  silver  eleetro-platinff  upon  German  silver ;  for  platins  the  common  kinds  of 
this  alloy  he  uses  sulphate  of  nlver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  for  plating  the  best  quality  he  uses  cyanide  of  silver  dissolved 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  solutions  are  formed  by  dissolving  70  parts  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water,  then  adding  156  parts  of  sulphate  of 
silver,  or  134  parts  of  cyanide  of  silver,  and  boiling  the  liquid  until  the  salt  is 
dissolved ;  for  coating  common  Crerman  silver  he  adds  half-an-ounce  of  sulphate 
of  silver  to  107  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

leS.  A  solution  composed  of  acetate  of  nlver  I  part,  cyanide  of  potassium 
4  parts,  and  water  20  parts,  conducts  very  freely  and  yields  a  fine  white  deposit 
of  silver;  shnilar  results  are  also  obtained  with  a  solution  composed  of  water 
65  parts,  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  65  parts,  black  cyanide  of  potassium  12  parts, 
and  cyanide  of  silver  10  parts. 

164.  A  branch  of  electro-deposition  manufacture  has  been  gradually  extending 
termed  ^  solid  depositing ;"  it  consists  not  in  coating  other  metals  with  copper, 
silver,  or  gold,  but  in  making  articles  wholly  of  those  metals  by  the  dectro-pro- 
oesB,  sQch  for  instance  as  onamental  snuff-boxes,  tea-caddies,  silver  fruit-plates, 
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dishes,  watch  and  clock  faces,  and  other  articles,  which  have  been  elaborately 
chased  or  engraved,  or  have  complex  or  undercut  ornaments  upon  them;  ia 
such  cases  the  expense  of  mnltiplving  the  articles,  by  electro-deposition  is  less 
than  that  of  producing  them  by  the  ordinary  means  of  stamping,  chasing,  and 
engraving. 

165.  Mr.  Alexander  Farkes  took  out  a  patent,  March  29,  1841,  for  improve* 
ments  in  solid  depositing ;  he  converts  one  ounce  of  silver  into  oxide  of  silver, 
and  dissolves  the  oxide  in  two  gallons  of  water  contiuning  sixteen  ounces  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  uses  the  resulting  liquid  for  depositing  solid  artidefl 
in  silver. 

166.  For  a  long  time  much  practical  interest  was  attached  to  the  hoped-for 
discovery  of  a  means  whereby  silver  might  be  deposited  in  a  bright  condition 
instead  of  with  its  ordinarv  dead  white  surface,  in  order  that  the  labour  of 
burnishing  it  might  be  avoided  or  lessened,  and  this  discovery  was  at  last  mads 
under  the  following  circumstances : — Some  operators  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason  were  engaged  in  experiments  upon  elastic  moulds,  and 
whilst  coating  them  with  silver  in  the  depositing  vat,  the  deposits  taking  place 
upon  the  various  articles  in  that  vat  were  observed  to  present  very  peculiar  and 
unusual  appearances,  some  of  them  being  exceedingly  bright  in  cufierent  parts ; 
these  appearances  were  referred  to  the  presence  of  Uie  elastic  moulds,  and  from 
the  known  presence  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  moulds,  experiments  were 
tried  of  adding  portions  of  that  liquid  to  a  quantity  of  plating  solution,  which 
finally  ended  m  success,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Mill- 
ward,  March  23,  1847,  in  which  is  given  the  following  instructions  for  producing 
a  bright  deposit :  *^  Add  to  the  usual  solution  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  terchloride  or  other  chloride  of  carbon,  sesquicnloride  or  other 
chloride  of  sulphur,  or  the  hyposulphite  of  either  potash  or  soda.  The  bisulphide 
of  carbon  maybe  used  alone  or  dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether,  or  any  of  the  hydro- 
carbons ;  or  It  may  bo  used  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  other  substances  men- 
tioned above,  but  the  patentees  prefer  using  it  as  foUows :  Six  ounces  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  are  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  one  gallon  of  the  usual  plating 
solution  added  to  it ;  the  mixture  is  then  shaken  and  set  aside  for  twenty- four 
hours ;  two  ounces  of  the  resulting  solution  are  then  added  to  twenty  gallons  of 
the  ordinary  plating  liquid,  and  the  whole  stirred  together;  this  Quantity 
must  be  added  every  day  on  account  of  the  loss  by  evaporation,  but  wnen  the 
mixture  has  been  made  several  days,  less  than  two  ounces  may  be  used  at  a 
time ;  and  when  hydrocarbons  are  used  a  much  larger  quantity  must  be  added. 
This  proportion  gives  a  bright  deposit,  but  by  adding  a  larger  proportion  a  dead 
surface  maybe  obtained  very  different  to  the  ordinary  dead  sunace."  The  liquid 
is  generally  added  to  the  vat  in  the  evening. 

167.  The  above  substance  is  generally  employed  throughout  the  trade, 
although  few  are  licensed  to  use  it;  other  compounds  are  also  used  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  among  which  are  sulphur  and  collodion.  A  solution  of  iodine 
and  gutta  percha  in  cnloroform  is  said  to  be  more  permanent  in  its  effect  than 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

168.  Silver  deposited  in  a  bright  condition  is  much  harder  than  that  deposited 
in  the  ordinary  dull  state,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  fused  metal ;  the 
bright  appearance  commences  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  articles  in  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  after  their  first  immersion  in  the  vat  and  travels  downwards,  it 
soon  after  commences  at  their  lower  parts  and  passes  upwards,  until  the  bright 
portions  meet  eat^h  other.  If  there  are  any  small  holes  in  the  surface  of  the 
article,  dull  vertical  streaks  will  appear  above  them. 

169.  A  bright  solution  requires  a  lar^e  quantity  and  low  intensity  of  battery- 
power  to  work  it,  and  the  anode  in  it  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour  than 
that  in  the  ordinary  lic|uid.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  operate  wiUi  than 
the  ordinary  liquid;  if  it  is  not  worked  constantly  and  uniformly  it  will 
lose  its  power   of  yielding  bright  metal;    if  any  one  of  the  articles  which 
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are  being  plated  in  it  is  disturbed  or  removed  from  the  liquid  and  replaced,  that 
one  will  not  a^ain  receive  a  bright  deposit,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  liquid  by 
removing  it  will  oftentimes  cause  all  the  neighbouring  ones  to  lose  their  bright- 
ness ;  or  if  too  much  brightening  liquid  is  added  the  solution  will  be  consider- 
ably injured,  indeed  manj  silver  solutions  have  been  totally  spoiled  in  thia 
manner. 

170.  All  articles  after  having  been  electro-plated  with  silver  are  well  washed 
in  dean  water  imder  a  running  stream  of  water  until  every  trace  of  the  depo- 
siting liquid  is  removed,  they  are  then  moved  about  in  hot  and  diy  sawdust^ 
and  rubbed  with  it  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

171.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  silver  put  upon  the  articles,  they  are 
weighed  before  plating,  and  again  after  being  taken  out  of  the  sawdust.  They 
are  then  ^'  scratched*'  (59),  and  finaUy  finished  by  burnishing,  polishing,  &c. 

172.  Sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  portions  of  the  silver  surface 
are  *^  oxidized."  To  effect  this  a  hot  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
applied  to  it,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  more  platinum  the  solution  contains, 
and  the  hotter  it  is,  the  deeper  black  does  it  produce.  To  produce  a  brownish 
tint,  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  copper  in 
vinegar  is  applied.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ^iver  of  sulphur)  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  To  produce  a  dead  appearance  upon  the  surface  of. 
a  plated  article,  deposit  a  mere  trace  of  copper  upon  it  in  a  copper  solution, 
then  thoroughly  wash  it,  and  deposit  a  tliin  film  of  silver  upon  this.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  parts  which  are  to  remain  bright  must  be  stopped  off  with 
varnish. 

17S.  Many  old  and  worn-out  articles  formed  of  "  Sheffield  plate,**  in  which 
the  outer  coating  of  silver  has  worn  through  in  places^  and  expose  large 
portions  of  the  copper  base  beneath,  are  sent  to  be  replated.  These  eeneraUy 
require  the  portions  of  silver  still  remaining  upon  them  to  be  taken  ou^  and  an 
entirely  new  coating  of  silver  put  upon  them.  The  removal  of  the  silver  is 
termed  **  stripping.**  It  is  done  by  immersing  the  article  in  a  quantity  of  hot 
snlphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  has  been  added, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  all  the  silver  is  dissolved  from  it.  The  copper 
will  not  be  much  acted  upon.  The  article  b  then  washed,  "  scratched*'  (59), 
and  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  for  receiving  a  deposit. 

174.  Cof)per  ma^  be  removed  from  silver  by  boiline  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  by  immersing  it  in  a  hot  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  This  solution 
may  be  easily  formed  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  (crocta,  jewellers*  rouge) 
in  hyckochloric  acid ;  it  will  remove  copper,  tin,  or  lead  from  either  ^old  or 
silver,  without  affecting  the  latter  metals.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  zmc  has 
been  used  for  dissolving  copper  from  silver.  Copper  may  also  be  completely 
removed  from  silver  without  injuring  the  latter,  by  suspending  the  article  to  be 
^'stripped**  as  an  anode  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution  (89),  and  passing  a 
current  of  considerable  quantity  from  one  pair  of  Smee*s  battery  through  it, 
until  all  the  copper  is  dissolved. 

175.  To  test  the  purity  of  the  silver,  M.  Runge  adopts  the  following  method :. 
Immerse  the  article  in  a  mixture  of  3  Pjuts  of  chromate  of  potash,  32  parts  of 
water,  and  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  immersed  part  of  the  silver  quickly 
assumes  a  purple  colour,  and  the  colour  produced  is  less  deep  and  less  lively,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  alloy  contained  in  it.  No  other  metal  besides 
silver  exhibits  this  colour  with  this  liquid. 

176.  Occasionally  silver  solutions  get  so  much  out  of  ^od  working  condition, 
either  from  the  adcution  of  too  much  ^*  brightening  liqmd  ;'*  from  great  excess 
of.  cyanide  of  potassium ;  from  excess  of  cyanide  together  with  the  heat  of  the 
weather;  from  the  accidental  introduction  of  impurities;  from  addition  of 
substances  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  liquid ;  or  from  the  liquid 
being  improperlv  made  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good 
deposits  of  metal  from  them.    In  such  case  it  is  very  desirable  to  recover  the 
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rilTer  contained  in  the  li<jmd.  Sappomng  the  solntion  to  be  the  usual  one, 
composed  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  cjanide  of  potassium,  the  silver  may  be 
recovered  in  the  metallic  state  by  the  following  method: — ^Evaporate  the 
solution  nearly  to  drjrness,  powder  the  resulting  salt,  mix  it  with  its  own  weight 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potuh, 
and  roast  it  in  an  iron  pan  to  perfect  dryness.  Fuze  the  dried  mixture  at  n 
brieht  red  heat  in  a  common  Dutch  pot  (earthen  crucible),  until  the  silver  b 
colfected  at  the  bottom  <^  the  vessel  in  a  melted  state,  then  pour  it  slowly  into 
a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  resulting  granules  of  silver  i^uld  not  be  used 
in  making  a  new  plating  liquid,  because  they  generally  contain  copper;  bat 
should  be  exdianged  at  a  silver  refiner's  for  pure  silver. 

177.  The  following,  relating  to  the  ^extraction  of  gold  and  nlver  frona 
exhausted  solutions,"  is  translated  from  a  paper  by  Eisner: — ^^I  have  imdertakea 
a  series  of  researches  upon  this  object,  and  hasten  to  communicate  the  results 
to  the  public ;  but  before  proceeding  to  the  communication,  I  think  it  necessarf 
to  mention  the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  which  are  based  the  methods 
given  further  on  for  extracting  both  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  old  <^a&ide  of 
potassium  liquids. 

178.  "  1st. — If  we  add  hydrochloric  add  to  a  solution  of  nlver  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  until  the  liquid  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  we  obtain  a  wlute  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver,  whidi,  when  submitted  to  heat,  melts  into  a  yellow  maasi 
if  this  was  ^anide  of  silver,  the  application  of  a  red  heat  would  have  left  a 
regttlns  of  silver.  The  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  precii»tates  all  the 
silver  present  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver. 

179.  **  2nd. — If  we  evaporate  a  soluticm  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  to  redness  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion  (in  which  state  it  assumes  a  brown  colour),  theie  remains,  when  we 
wash  the  mass  with  water,  metallic  and  porous  silver.  The  wash  waters^ 
when  filtered,  still  contain  a  little  silver  in  solution ;  because  if  hydroehlono 
acid  la  added  to  them,  it  produces  a  precipitate  c^  chloride  of  silver.  In 
evaporating  and  calcining  a  solution  ci  gold  in  cyanide  of  potassium  the 
result  is  the  same— we  obtain  metallic  gold.  The  wash  waters,  acidulated  widi 
hydrochloric  acid,  give  when  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrofjea  a  brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  sold,  and  with  salt  of  tin  a  violet  predpitaie  (puple 
of  Gassius),  a  proof  that  these  liquids  still  contain  a  little  gold  in  solution. 

180.  "  drd. — ^If  we  pour  upon  finely-divided  alver  (for  instance,  lesf-sQver, 
or  silver  precipitated  in  the  porous  state  hj  zinc  from  a  solution  of  silver)  a 
concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  <^  potassium  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  shake  it  frequently,  the  liauid  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  contains  silver  in 
solution,  as  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  it  we  produce  an  abundant  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver.  The  experiment  explains  why,  in  the  wash  waters  of  the 
various  combinations  of  gold  or  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  we  can 
still  demonstrate  the  presence  of  gold  and  of  silver.    It  is  that  those 


still  contain  cyanide  of  potassium ;  and  it  is  a  fact  long  recognized,  that  gold  is 
dissolved  by  scdutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

181.  "  4th. — ^When  we  add  hydrochloric  acid  or  ordinary  sulpkurie  acid  to  a 
solution  of  C3ranide  of  copper  and  cvanide  of  potassium,  until  the  liquid  exhibitor 
an  add  reaction,  there  results  a  reddish-white  precipitate,  which  is  a  cyanide  of 
copper  in  the  anhydrous  state.  If  we  well  wash  tne  precipitate  and  boil  it  in 
potash  Ive,  protoxide  of  copper  is  separated  of  a  beautifol  red  colour;  and  if 
to  the  filtmd  alkaline  liquid  we  add  a  solution  <^  green  copperas,  we  obtain  a 
dirty  blue  predpitate.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  mmidies  the  saae 
results,  ana  yields  with  the  copperas  the  same  dirty  blue  precmitate.  If  we 
dissolve  the  reddish-white  preapitate  in  pure  nitric  add,  and  add  to  it  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  abundant  white  predpitate  is  produced,  wUdiy 
when  washed,  dried,  and  (»ldned,  yields  silver  in  the  meta&c  state,  a  pvoof 
that  the  predpitate  is  cyanide  of  silver. 
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18SL  *^The  reddiah-wfaite  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  aqua  regia,  it  is  also  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
uk  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

183.  ^^  5th.  If  we  pour  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  very  pure  scdution  of  gold  in 
cyanide  of  potassium,  there  is  slowly  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
immediately  on  the  application  of  heat,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  cyanide 
of  gold ;  the  filtered  liquid  which  has  given  this  precipitate,  still  contains  a  little 
gold  in  solution.  In  evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing,  and  filtering  afresh,  there 
remains  upon  the  filter  the  remainder  of  the  gold. 

184.  ^  When  a  solution  of  silver  prepared  for  silvering  articles  of  bronze  or 
of  brass  has  been  employed  a  certain  time  for  that  purpose,  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced in  it  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  pure  white  but  redwh, 
IB  consequence  of  the  reddish-white  cyanide  of  copper  which  is  precipitated 
with  it,  ior  we  know  that  those  silvering  liquids  whiw  have  been  used  for  some 
time,  contain  copper  in  solution.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  solutions  for 
gilding,  in  which  we  have  gilded  for  a  long  time  artides  of  silver,  copper, 
Sronze,  and  brass,  t.  c,  the  liquid  contains  aft«  a  certain  time  of  service,  not 
only  cold,  but  abo  silver  and  cc^per.  This  case  presents  itself  especially  when 
we  gM  articles  of  silver  containu^  copper  (i.  e.,  alloys  of  stiver)  in  the  solution 
of  gold ;  then,  the  precipitate  of  cyanvfe  of  gold  produced  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add  does  not  possess  its  proper  pure  ydlow  cdour.  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  observe  a  predpitate  of  this  kmd,  which  instead  of  being 
yellow,  was  green,  and  in  hct,  we  have  introduced  ai^  gilded  artides  of  iron  in 
a  solution,  and  the  precipitate  contained,  besides  cyanide  of  cold,  Pruasiaa 
blue,  so  as  to  be  demonstrated  in  an  examination,  whidi  consisted  in  boilinff  the 
green  predpitate  in  aqua  re^ia,  filtering  to  separate  the  dirty  green  residue, 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  disiM>lving  the  dry  salt  in  water 
adduUted  with  hydrochloric  add;  then  the  addition  of  sulphate  i£  iron  to  thia 
new  liquid  save  a  brown  precipitate,  and  the  salts  of  tin  a  reddii^-brown  pr^ 
dpttate.  Uk  treating  by  aqua  resia,  the  cyanide  <xf  gold  was  ihen  decomposed, 
and  converted  into  duoride  of  gold. 

185.  '^  Based  upon  the  preceding  facts  we  may  foimd  several  methoda 
for  leeoveiing  all  the  silver  and  ^Id  of  old  cyanide  of  potasdum  solu- 
tions. The  extraction  of  these  precious  metals  may  be  effected  dther  by  the 
wet  or  by  the  dry  way. 

186.  ''  Extraction  of  Silver  b^  the  Wet  Fay.— We  add  hydrochloric  add  until 
the  liquid  exhibits  a  strongly  add  reaction.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver  which  we  thus  obtain  will  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  a  reddish- white 
colour,  because  of  the  cyanide  of  copper  which  is  predpitated  with  it,  when  the 
solution  has  been  used  a  lonff  time  for  silvering  objects  containing  copper.  In 
this  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  add  there  is  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  set  free, 
therefore  the  operation  should  not  be  perfcmned  except  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  flood  ventilation,  or  best  in  the  open  air.  If  the  precipitate  is  very  red  it 
must  oe  treated  with  hot  hvdrochloric  add,  which  will  dissolve  the  cyanide  of 
copper.  The  chloride  of  silver  having  been  washed  with  water,  must  be  dried, 
and  then  fused  with  potash  in  a  Hessian  crndble^  coated  with  borax,  in  the 
ocdinary  manner  for  obtaining  metallic  silver. 

187.  **  This  method  is  very  dmple  in  its  applicati<m,  and  very  economical, 
considering  that  by  the  aid  of  the  hjdroohlonc  add  all  the  silver  contained  in 
tiie  solntion  of  cyanide  of  potasdum  is  predpitated,  and  that  ihen  remains  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  liqnkL  But  the  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  add  pta  whidi 
is  disengaged  is  a  grievous  ctroumstanoe  and  must  be  taken  into  senous  eon- 
ddeiation  when  we  operate  upon  lai|;e  quantities  of  silver  solution,  and  we 
should  take  great  care  that  the  deleterious  vapours  of  that  acid  may  escape  imp- 
nediatdy  aira  without  danger  to  the  woiAmen;  but  when  we  have  taken  the 
proper  precautions  dictated  by  prudence,  the  method  in  question  ms^j  be  eoi^ 

'    \  perfectly  practical.    I  also  reoommend  to  poor  the  laqoids  into  Tery 
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capacious  yessels,  because  the  addition  of  the  acid  produces  a  large  amount  of 
froth. 

188.  "  Extraction  of  Silver  by  the  Dry  Way,— The  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  fused  at  a  red  heat,  and  the 
resulting  mass  when  cold  is  well  washed  in  water.  The  remainder  is  the  silver 
in  a  porous  metallic  condition.  There  still  remains  in  the  wash  waters  a  little 
silver,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

189.  '*  Extraction  of  Gold  by  the  Wet  Way.-^A  solution  of  gold  and  cyanide 
of  potassium  which  has  served  a  long  time  for  gilding  articles  of  silver  alloyed 
witn  copper,  may  still  contain,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  independently  of 
the  gold,  both  silver  and  copper,  and  perhaps  iron.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
metals  we  oi>erate  in  the  following  manner :— The  liquid,  the  same  as  with  the 
solution  of  silver,  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  case  there  is 
produced  as  aforesaid  a  disengagement  of  h)rdrocyanic  acid  gas,  which  requires 
that  we  operate  where  there  is  good  ventilation.  This  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  causes  a  precipitate,  which  may,  according  to  circumstances,  consist  of 
cyanide  of  gold,  cyanide  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  precipitate, 
washed  and  dried,  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves  the  eold  and  copper 
in  the  form  of  metallic  chlorides,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  silver  unaffected. 
The  solution  containing  the  gold  and  the  copper  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness 
to  drive  off  any  excess  of  acid ;  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  gold  precipitated  from  it  in  the  state  of  a  brown  powder  by  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  We  reduce  the  chloride  of  silver  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  known  means.  The  liquid  from  which  we  have  precipitated 
the  cyanide  of  gold,  &c.,  by  hydrochloric  acid  may  vet  contain  a  little  gold  in 
solution.     I  re&r  for  its  treatment  to  the  foregoing  (183.  *^  dth). 

190.  '^This  method  is  distinguished  by  its  great  simplicity  of  application,  and 
we  may  repeat  for  it  all  that  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  extraction  of 
silver  by  the  wet  way  (157). 

191.  '^  Extraction  of  Gold  by  the  Dry  Way. — The  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium which  contains  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  fused  at  a  red  heat,  cooled  and  washed  (the  wash  waters  still  contain  a 
little  gold  and  silver,  and  this  occurs  most  often  when  the  solution  of  gold  or 
silver  contains  a  very  ereat  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium),  llie  residue  after 
washing  consists  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  metallic  porous  state,  and  carbide  of 
copper  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  copper  by  the  heat.  The 
metallic  residue  is  treated  by  aqua  regia,  which  forms  insoluble  chloride  of 
silver,  and  contains  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  copper  in  solution.  In,  order  to 
obtain  these  metals  in  the  metallic  state  we  must  proceed  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously indicated  (189). 

192.  *'  If  we  operate  according  to  the  method  of  Professor  Boettger,  t.  £.,  if 
we  fuse  the  dried  residue  with  its  own  volume  of  litharge  in  a  covert  orucible, 
the  regulus  we  obtain  in  this  case  consists  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  In  treating 
this  fmoy  by  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  J  .2,  and  applying  heat,  the  gold 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  whilst  the  lead  and  the  silver  are  dis- 
solved in  the  acid.  This  solution  after  having  been  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
may  have  the  silver  separated  from  the  lead,  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

199.  "These  methods  of  extracting  all  the  silver  and  gold  by  the  dry  way 
from  old  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potasuum  present  this  advantage,  that  the 
operator  is  not  incommoded  during  his  working  by  the  disengagement  of  vapours 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  in  these  operations  are  not  devdoped  as  they  are  in 
the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  metals  in  the  wet  way. 

194.  '^  After  the  experiments  reported  in  this  note,  those  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  may  choose  for  themselves  which  of  these  methods  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  appear  to  them  the  most  suitable  to 
attain  their  design. 

195.  ^  Means  of  recovering  Gold  or  Silver  ft'om  the  Solutions  used  in  dedro* 
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gilding  and  sUoeringy  by  il/>  Bolley. — Cyanide  of  gold  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  resists  all  the  means  which  we  have  tried  in  order  to 
separate  them ;  and  bydrosulphuric  acid,  for  example,  does  not  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate. By  the  wet  way  we  cannot  always  precipitate  the  sold  completely, 
and  foi  that  reason  MM.  Boettger,  Hessenberg,  Eisner,  and  otners,  propose  to 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness,  mix  the  residue  with  its  own  weight  of  Htharffe, 
fuse  the  mixture  at  a  strong  red  heat,  then  dissolve  the  lead  from  the  alloy  oy 
boilinv  it  a  long  time  with  mlute  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the  gold  in  tbe  form 
of  a  light  sponge. 

196.  ^*  M.  Wimmer  has  more  recently  proposed  to  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness  in  a  water-bath,  then  mix  the  residue  with  I^  times  its  weight  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  introduce  the  mixture  by  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a 
Hessian  crucible,  heated  to  redness  in  order  to  cause  explosions,  and  to  continue 
this  until  the  entire  mass  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion. 

197.  *^  The  first  of  these  two  processes  does  not  give  room  for  any  objection, 
except  the  employment  of  a  great  heat  and  the  use  of  nitric  acid ;  the  second 
process  is  on  the  contrary  disagreeable  and  very  uncertain.  We  know  that  salt- 
petre never  explodes  with  more  violence  than  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  inventor  of  the  process  advises  us  not  to  add  more 
then  small  portions  of  the  mixture  at  a  time,  the  explosions  are  so  rapid  that 
they  cannot  be  caused  without  loss  of  material. 

198.  "  The  following  process  is  applicable  on  the  small  scale  with  a  spirit 
lamp  and  a  crucible  of  platinum : — ^Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  mix  the 
saline  mass  with  its  own  weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  heat  it  gently :  ammoniacal 
salts  decompose,  as  we  have  said,  the  metallic  cyanides,  and  form  cyanide  of 
Ammonium,  which  is  itself  decomposed  by  the  heat  and  volatilized,  whilst  the  acid 
of  the  ammoniacal  salt  (or  the  body  which  salifies  the  ammonia)  combines 
with  the  metals  (passed  to  the  state  of  oxides),  which  were  previously  united 
to  the  cyanogen.  The  sal  ammoniac  then  in  this  case  forms  ctiloride  of  potas- 
sium and  chloride  of  gold|  and  if  the  salt  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  iron  in  addition.  The  chloride  of  gold  is  easily  decomposed,  the 
chloride  of  iron  is  partly  decomposed,  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron  in  beautiful 
crystalline  spangles.  The  undecomposed  portion  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  like 
the  chloride  of  potassium,  may,  after  the  aecomposition  is  finished  (which  only 
requires  a  low  red  heat),  be  washed  away  by  water,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  light  coherent  mass,  and  the  iron  in  small  spangles,  which  may  be  removed 
by  mechanical  means. 

199.  "If  we  fear  that  a  little  of  the^old  remains  mixed  with  the  iron  in  a 
pulverulent  state,  we  may  dissolve  it  m  hot  aqua  regia,  and  precipitate  the 


'  gold,  the  evaporation 
sal  ammoniac,  and  other  operations,  that  we  have  collected  in  a  sufficiently  exact 
manner  all  the  gold  of  these  solutions. 

200.  ^*The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  solution  of  silver,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  oxide* of  iron  (of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  we  obtain 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia.*' 


ON  A  SUPPOSED  AEROLITE  OR  METEORITE  FOUND  IN  THE  TRUNK 
OF  AN  OLD  WILLOW  TREE  IN  THE  BATTERSEA  FIELDS. 

BT  BIB  BODBBICK  IllPEV  XUBCHISON,  F.B.6., 

Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sanrey  t)f  Great  Britain. 

In  bringing  this  notice  before  the  Royal  Society,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite,  how- 
-ever  briefly,  the  history  of  the  fall  of  aerolites  or  meteorites,  as  recorded  for  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years,  thoueh  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  my  Associates, 
that  the  phenomenon  was  repudiated  by  the  most  learned  academies  of  Europe  up 
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to  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  The  merit  of  having  first  endearoured  to  demon- 
strate the  trae  character  of  these  extraneous  bodies  is  mainly  due  to  the  German 
Chladni  (1794) ;  but  his  efforts  were  at  first  viewed  with  incredulity.  According  to 
Vauquelin  and  other  men  of  eminence  who  have  reasoned  on  the  phenomena,  it  was 
in  1802  only  that  meteorites  obtained  a  due  degree  of  consideration  and  something 
like  a  de&iite  place  in  science  through  the  studies  of  Howard,  as  shown  in  his 
memoir  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Vauquelin,  Elaproth,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  including  Berzelius  and 
Bammeisberg,  have  successively  analyzed  these  bodies,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours,  as  ably  brought  together  in  the  work  of  the  last  mentioned  author,  is,  that 
whilst  ihej  have  a  great  general  resemblance,  and  are  distmguishable  on  the  whole 
by  their  composition  from  any  bodies  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  each  of  their 
component  substances  is  individually  found  in  our  planet.  They  are  also  peculiarly 
marked  by  the  small  number  of  minerals  which  have  collectively  been  detected  in 
anyone  of  them— nickel  and  cobalt,  in  certain  relations  to  iron,  being  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  metallic  meteorites. 

Of  the  various  theories  propounded  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  singular 
bodies,  it  would  indeed  ill  become  a  geologist  like  myself  to  speak ;  and  referring  in 
the  sequel  to  some  of  the  various  works  in  which  the  subject  has  been  brought  within 
formula,  I  will  at  once  detail  the  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  metal- 
liferous body  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  as  now  placed  before  the  Members  of  our  Society, 
feding  assured  that,  whatever  be  their  ultimate  decision,  my  contemporaries  will 
approve  of  Uie  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  singular  and  myste- 
rious phenomenon. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  a  timber  merchant,  residing  at  North  Brixton,  named  Clement 
Poole,  brought  the  specimen  now  exhibited  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
when  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Trenham  Reeks,  our  Curator,  that  it  might  be  a  meteorite, 
and  on  inspecting  its  position  in  the  mass  of  wood,  and  having  heard  all  the 
evidence  connected  with  it,  I  was  disposed  to  form  the  same  conclusion.  On  sub- 
mitting a  small  portion  of  the  metallic  part  to  a  qualitative  test  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory  of  our  establishment,  the  presence  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  was 
detected  in  the  iron  included  in  the  mass,  and  as  the  surface  was  scorified,  indented, 
uneven,  and  partially  coated  with  a  peculiar  substance,  the  surmise  as  to  the  meteoric 
nature  of  the  imbedded  material  seemed  to  be  rendered  much  more  probable.  Again, 
in  looking  at  the  wood  which  immediately  surrounded  that  portion  of  the  mass 
which  remained,  as  it 
is  now,  firmly  inserted 
in  the  tree,  a  black- 
ened substance  was 
observed  to  be  inter- 
polated between  the 
supposed  meteorite 
and  the  surrounding 
sound  wood.  On  the 
outside  of  this  sub- 
stance (which  had 
somewhat  a  charred 
aspect)  we  observed  a 
true  bark,  which  fol- 
lows the  sinuosities 
of  the  wood  where- 
ever  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
infiuenced  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  foreign 
mineral  matter.  [The 
specimen  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  i 
wood-cut] 

Seeing  tnus  enough 
to  satisnrour  cox^jec- 
ture,  if  sanctioned 
by  other  evidence,  I 
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deaired  Mr.  Pode  to  being  all  the  fragments  of  the  wood  he  had  not  destroyed 
which  sniTounded  this  body.  On  placing  the  ends  of  some  of  these  (also  now  ex- 
hibited) on  the  ports  feam  which  they  had  been  sawed  off,  they  indicated  that  the 
space  between  the  mineral  substance  and  the  snrronnding  sound  wood  widened 
upwards  ;  the  decayed  wood  passing  into  brown  earthy  matter  with  an  opening  or 
cavity  into  which  rootlets  extended.  On  interrogating  Mr.  Poole,  who  cut  down  the 
tree  and  superintended  the  breaking  up  of  its  timber,  I  learnt  from  him  all  requisite 
partaculars  respecting  its  dimensions,  the  position  of  the  ferruginous  mass,  the 
quantity  of  wood  aboTO  and  below  it,  a  description  of  the  place  where  the  stool  of 
tiie  tree  was  still  to  be  seen,  and  of  the  parties  who,  liying  on  the  spot,  were 
acquainted  with  eyery  ciscomstance  which  could  throw  light  on  the  case. 

At  this  period  of  the  inquiry,  the  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Shepard,  Professor  in  the  UniTersity  College,  Amherst,  United  States,  whose 
researchfiB  on  meteorites  are  widely  known,  and  who  has  Aimished  an  able  dassifi- 
cation  of  them  by  which  they  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  stony  and 
metallic  Having  carefully  examined  the  specimen.  Dr.  Shepard  expressed  his  de- 
cided belief  that  it  was  a  true  meteorite,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  me  the  following 
acooont  of  it ;  Jit  the  same  time  referring  me  most  oMIigingly  to  a  series  of  interest- 
ing publications  on  the  subject  as  printed  in  America  and  Europe  :* — 

«<  Concerning  tiie  highly  inteiesting  mineral  mass,  Utdy  found  enclosed  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  of  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  beg 
leave  to  obscarve,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  true  meteoric 
stone. 

'<  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  it,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  found,  the  mass  presents  those  pecmiar  traits  that  are  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  meteorites.  It  has,  for  example,  a  fused,  vitrified  black  coating, 
which  is  quite  continuous  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  mass,  and  contains  several 
grains  and  imbedded  nodular  and  vein-like  portions  of  metallic  iron,  in  which  I  un- 
derstand nickel  and  cobalt  have  been  detected. 

«  The  general  character  of  the  body  of  the  stone  is  indeed  peculiar ;  and  as  a 
whole,  unlike  any  one  I  have  yet  seen  ;  it  being  principally  made  up « of  a  dull 
greyish-yellow  peridotic  mineral,  which  I  have  nowhere  met  with  among  these 
productions,  except  in  the  Hommoney  Creek  meteoric  iron  mass,  and  which  exists 
in  it  only  in  very  limited  quantity.  It  is  singular  to  remark  also,  that  the  stone 
under  notice  strikingly  resembles  in  size,  shape  and  surface,  the  iron  above  alluded  to. 

"The  absence  of  the  black,  slaggy  coating  on  one  of  the  broad  surfkces  of  the 
stone,  may  arise  from  its  having  been  broken  away  by  the  violence  to  which  it  must 
have  been  subjected  m  entering  the  tree  j  for  it  appears  to  have  buried  itself  com- 
pletely at  its  contact,  an  operation  which  would  probably  have  been  impossible,  in 
the  case  of  a  stone,  but  for  its  wedge-shaped  configuration,  and  the  coincidence  of 
one  of  its  edges  with  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  wood." 

In  reply  to  a  question  I  subsequently  put  to  Dr.  Shepard  as  to  whether  he  knew 
of  any  examples  of  meteorites  having  struck  trees  in  America,  he  replied  as  follows: 

''I  think  you  wiU  find  in  the  v<^ume  I  left  with  Mr.  Beeks  at  the  Museum,  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  Little  Piney,  Missouri,  February  13th,  1889,  in  which  it  is 
sUted  that  the  stone  struck  a  tree  and  was  shattered  to  fragments,  it  being  one  of  a 
brittle  character.  In  the  interior  of  the  Cabarras  county,  N.  Carolina,  a  stone 
(October  81, 1849)  I  know  struck  a  tree,  and  I  found  it  was  difficult,  indeed  impos- 
sible, to  separate  completely  the  adhering  woody  fibres  from  the  rough  hard  crust  of 

*  Dr.  Sbephard's  numeroos  memoirs  on  meteorites  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Amawm  Journal  of  Science  cmd  Art,  and  in  the  same  work  the  reader  will  find  not  only  the 
general  clsasification  of  these  bodies  by  this  author,  who  possesses  a  collection  firom  103  localities, 
but  also  essays  on  the  same  subject  by  his  conntiymen  Dr.  Troost,  Professor  SUman,  jim.,  and 
Dr.  Clark.  ^   ^.      ^ 

In  onr  own  country,  Dr.  Brayley  pablished  some  years  ago  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  PhXU>»opkical  Magasane,  and  recently  Mr.  Greg  has  in  the  same  publication  put 
together  all  the  previoas  and  additional  materials,  with  tables  showing  the  geographical  distn- 
bation  of  meteorites.  Among  the  well-recorded  examples  of  the  fall  of  metaUiferous  meteorites, 
no  one  is  more  remarkable  than  that  which  happened  in  the  year  1851,  about  sixteen  leagues 
S.E.  of  Barcelona  in  Spain.  In  describing  that  phenomenon,  Dr.  Joaquim  Balcells,  Professor  of 
Katuial  Sciences  at  Barcelona,  has  illustrated  the  subiect  with  much  erudition,  whilst  bis  theo- 
retical views  are  ingenious  in  his  endeavour  to  explain  now  meteorites  are  derived  from  um  moon. 
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the  meteorite.    The  stone  in  this  case  is  a  peculiarly  tough  one,  haying  a  decidedly 
trappean  character,  rendering  it  as  nearly  infragile  as  cast  iron." 

Aware  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  precise  analysis  which  I  wished  to 
be  made  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Percy  could  be  completed,  and  that  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  to  be  held  this  eyening,  I  announced  the  notice  I  am  now 
communicating.  At  the  same  time  I  resoWed  to  yisit  the  locality  where  the  tree 
stood,  and  to  obtain  on  the  spot  all  the  details  required.  Having  done  so,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hobert  Brown,  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Professor  J.  Nicol,  and  Mr. 
Trenham  Reeks,  the  information  ultimately  obtained  was  as  follows : — 

The  man  who  helped  to  cut  down  the  tree  confirmed  in  every  respect  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Poole  as  to  its  position,  height,  and  dimensions,  and  pointed  out  to  us  the 
stump  or  stool  we  were  in  search  of,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  nearly  200  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  St.  George's  Chapel,  Lower  Road,  Battersea  Fields,  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  a  nursery  garden,  between  the  railway  and  the  road,  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry 
Shailer. 

The  tree  was  a  large  willow,  probably  about  sixty  years  of  age,  which  stood 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  old  parsonage-house  recently  pulled  down.  Its  stem 
measured  about  ten  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  bad  a 
length  of  between  nine  and  ten  feet ;  from  its  summit  tliree  main  branches  extended, 
one  of  which,  pointing  to  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.,  had  been  for  many  years  blighted, 
and  was  rotten  to  near  its  junction  with  the  top  of  the  main  trunk;  a  portion  of  this 
blighted  main  branch  is  exhibited.  The  other  two  main  branches,  which  rose  to  a 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  were  quite  sound  ;  a  part  of  one  of  these  offsets  is  also 
exhibited. 

The  stool  of  the  tree  was  visibly  perfect  and  without  a  flaw,  and  at  the  wish  of 
Mr.  R  Brown,  a  section  of  it  has  been  obtained  since  our  visit,  which  is  also  here^ 
and  the  rings  of  which  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition  as  to  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Poole  having  conveyed  the  tree  to  Brixton,  cut  the  trunk  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  intending  to  make  cricket-bats  out  of  eadi.  In  doing  so,  he  perceived 
that  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  of  the  two  segments  was  in  a  shaky  or  impi^ect 
condition,  and  hence  he  resolved  to  saw  oflf  the  upper  part  of  it,  intending  thereby 
to  obtain  wood  large  enough  for  the  ^  pods  "  of  his  cricket-bats,  but  not  such  entire 
bats  as  he  was  making  out  of  the  upper  segment 

In  dividing  the  tree,  the  saw  was  stopped  at  about  eight  inches  from  the  surface 
on  one  side  (or  the  breadth  of  a  large  saw)  by  a  very  huxl,  impenetrable  substance, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  nail,  and  hence  Mr.  Poole  resolved  to  break  up  the 
portion  of  the  wood  he  had  previously  condemned  as  of  inferior  quality,  and  hewing 
it  down  from  the  sides,  he  imcovered,  to  his  astonishment,  tiie  great  lump  of  metal- 
liferouB  matter,  as  now  seen.  Attacliing  little  value  to  it,  much  of  the  surrounding 
wood  was  thrown  away  or  used  up  before  the  specimen  was  brought  to  Jermyn 
Street,  but  enough  has  been  obtained  to  throw  light  on  the  probable  or  possible  origin 
of  the  included  mass. 

On  interrogating  Henry  Shailer,  a  market  gardener,  who  has  long  lived  on  the 
spot  and  managed  the  ground  where  the  tree  grew  when  it  was  part  of  the  garden  of 
the  former  clergyman  (Mr.  Weddell),  I  learnt  from  him  that  he  had  known  the  spot 
for  sixty  years,  that  in  his  days  of  boyhood  it  was  a  fellmonger's  yardj  before  it  was 
attached  to  the  garden.  He  had  observed  that  the  tree  was  blighted  in  one  of  its 
main  branches  for  many  years,  and  had  always  supposed  that  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  one  of  two  storms,  the  first  of  which  happened  about  1838  or  1839,  the 
other  about  nine  years  ago. 

So  far  the  evidence  obtained  might  be  supposed  to  favour  the  theory  that  this 
ferruginous  mass*  had  been  discharged  near  to  the  blighted  branch,  and  had  pene- 
trated downwards  into  the  tree,  to  the  position  in  wliich  we  now  see  it,  charring  and 
warping  the  wood  immediately  around  it  in  its  downward  progress ;  whilst  in  the 
sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed,  the  wood  renovating  itself,  produced  the  appear- 
ance which  has  so  much  interested  the  eminent  botanists  who  have  examined  it,  viz., 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  Henfrey,  Dr.  J.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
-  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  now  point  out  some  features  of  this  extraordinary  case, 
which  check  the  belief  in  the  included  mass  being  a  meteorite. 

*  The  fermgiDoos  mass  is,  it  is  supposed,  about  thirty  pounds  in  weight ;  bat  as  one  of  its 
extremities  is  still  imbedded  m  the  wood,  the  precise  weight  cannot  be  stated. 
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We  found  lying  near  the  root  of  the  tree  two  fragments,  one  of  which  is  similar 
to  the  substance  included  in  the  tree,  while  the  other  is  decidedly  an  iron  slag.  Ou 
bringing  these  fragments,  weighing  several  pounds,  to  Jermyn  Street,  and  on  breaking 
one  of  them,  it  was  found,  like  the  supposed  meteorite,  to  contain  certain  smaU 
portions  of  metallic  iron,  in  which  both  nickel  and  cobalt  were  also  present ;  and 
nence  the  scepticism  which  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  friends,  was  worked  up  into  a  definite  shape. 

The  occurrence  of  stones  enclosed  in  wood  is  not  a  noyel  phenomenon.  Mr. 
Bobert  Brown  has  called  my  attention  to  two  cases  as  recorded  in  the  following 
works : — 

**  De  Lapide  in  Trunco  Betulie  reperto."  G.  £*.  Richter  in  Acta  Phys,  Med.  Acad. 
Nat,  Curios.,  vol.  iii.,  page  66.* 

'*  Descriptio  Saxi  in  Quercu  inventi.**  Kellander,  Acta  LUeraria  et  ScieniiiE  Sueeia^ 
1739,  pp.  502,  503. 

Since  the  Battersea  phenomenon  was  announced.  Professor  Henslow,  to  whom  I 
had  applied,  wrote  to  me,  spying  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  example  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  in  sawing  it  up  in  Plymouth 
^Dockyard  ;  and  lie  has  obligingly  sent  up  the  specimen,  which  is  now  also  exhibited. 
In  this  case,  judging  from  the  mineral  character  of  the  rock,  and  its  being  slightly 
magnetic.  Professor  Henslow  supposed  that  it  was  perhaps  a  volcanic  bomb.  On  re- 
ferring it  to  Dr.  Shepard,  that  gentleman  entertains  the  opinion*  that  it  is  also  a 
meteorite,  and  states  that  it  resembles  certain  meteoric  stones  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  ;  suspicions  of  which  had  also  been  entertained  by  Professor  Henslow. 
From  the  examination  of  a  minute  fragment  which  I  detached  from  this  stone,  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  a  base  of  felspathic  matter,  with  minute  crystals  of  felspar 
and  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites.  Externally  it  has  a  trachytic  aspect,  though,  when 
fractured,  it  more  resembles,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  a  pale  Cornish 
elvan  or  porphyry  than  any  other  British  rock  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  stone,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  it  is  essentially  different  from  the  metalliferous  mass  from  Battersea,  to  which 
attention  has  been  specially  invited,  and  its  position  in  the  heart  of  an  oak  is  equally 
remarkable.  Like  the  Battersea  specimen,  the  segment  of  wood  from  Plymouth 
Dockyard  is  characterized  by  an  interior  bark  which  folds  round  the  sinuosities  of 
the  included  stone. 

In  respect  to  the  envelopment  of  manufactured  materials  in  trees,  my  friend  Mr. 
H.  Brooke,  the  distinguished  mineralogist,  tells  me  that  he  perfectly  remembers  the 
case  of  an  iron  chain  which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  was  sound  around  the  whole  of  the  included  metallic  body.  This  specimen 
was  to  be  seen  some  years  ago  in  the  British  Museum.  Again,  he  informs  me  that 
at  Stoke  Newington  he  recollects  to  have  seen  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  had  grown 
over  and  completely  enclosed  a  scythe,  except  on  the  sides  where  its  ends  protnided.f 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  metalliferous  mass  from  Battersea,  its 
discovery  has  at  aJI  events  served  to  develop  certain  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of 
plants  which  appear  to  be  of  high  interest  to  the  eminent  botanists  who  have 
examined  the  parts  of  this  tree  which  surrounded  the  supposed  meteorite.  Unwilling 
to  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  final  decision  as  to  the  origin  of  the  body  in  question, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  feel  a  satisfaction  that  its  discoverer  brought  it  to  the  esta. 
blishment  of  which  I  am  the  Director,  and  which  numbers  among  its  officers  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society,  who  is  so  well  calculated,  by  his  analytical  researches,  to  settle  the 
question  on  a  permanent  basis.  Should  the  metallurgical  analyses  now  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Percy  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  composition  of  this 
body  is  difieient  firom  that  of  well- authenticated  meteorites,  and  is  similar  to  that  of 
undoubted  iron  slags,  we  shall  then  have  obtained  proofs  of  the  great  circumspection 
required  before  we  assign  a  meteoric  origin  to  some  of  these  crystalline  iron  masses, 

*  **  Lapis  pradurus  sabalbicans  et  manifesto  siliceas  pruni  forme  aut  juxlandis  minoris  mag- 
nitodioe.*  *  *  *  Nidus  ad  figpram  laptdtB  non  plane  acoommodatas,  sed  qaadrangnliis,  et  hine 
iUiac  in  mediocres  rimas  desinens,  corticeqne  imprimis  notabili,  non  multum  ab  exteriori  cute 
di verso,  maxima  m  partem  vestitus." 

t  Many  other  examples  of  extraneous  bodies  found  enclosed  in  the  heart  of  trees  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  smce  this  account  was  written.  The  most  cmioos  of  these  is  perhaps  that 
of  an  imaee  of  the  Virgin,  which  having  been  placed  in  a  niche  had  become  imbedded  by  the 
growth  OT  the  tree  around  it 
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whxdi  though  not  seen  to  &U,  have,  from  their  containing  nickel,  cobalt,  and  other 
Omenta,  been  auppoaed  to  be  formed  hj  causes  extraneoua  to  our  planet. 

Postscript,  30th  June,  1855.— The  following  are  the  analyses  above  referred  to, 
which  bare  been  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Percy  since  the  preced^  notice  was  read  : — 

*^  TTie  siag-UAe  matter  (1)  attached  to  the  metal  in  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  similar 
matter  (2)  with  adherent  metal  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Reeks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tiee^  baa  been  analysed.    The  results  are  as  follow  :— 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Silica  58.70  63.52 

Protoxide  of  iron  35.46  32.30 

Lime    0.30  0.59 

Magnesia a74  0^1 

Protoxide  of  manganese    ...  trace  trace 

Alumina 3.40  2.85 

Phosphoric  acid 0.43     •  0.57 

Sulphur  as  sulphide trace  trace 

99.03  lOOJMi 

*<  No.  1  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Spiller,  and  No.  2  by  Mr.  A.  Dick,  Chemists,  who 
have  been  incessantly  engaged  at  the  Museum  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  analyses  of  the  iron  ores  of  this  country,  and  whose  great  experience  renders 
their  results  worthy  of  entire  confidence.  Cobalt  and  nickel  were  not  sought  for  in 
either  case,  but  the  metallic  iron  enveloped  in  both  specimens  contained  a  minute 
quantity  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  Another  piece  of  slag-lDLe  matter,  which  was  found 
on  the  ground  near  the  tree,  and  which  from  its  external  characters  I  have  no  hen- 
tation  in  pronouncing  to  be  a  slag,  was  examined  for  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  gave 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  former  in  minute  quantity,  though  not  satisfactorily  of 
the  latter. 

**  The  metal  previously  mentioned  is  malleable  iron.  That  which  was  detadied 
from  the  slag-like  matter,  found  outside  the  tree,  was  filed  and  polished,  and  then 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  this  treatment,  the  surface  presented 
small,  confused,  irregularly-defined  crystalline  plates,  and  was  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  malleable  iron  similarly  treated  after  fusion  in  a 
crucible."— ProccMii'ii^s  of  the  Royal  Society,  voL  viL,  Na  14. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  INDIGO-BLUE. 

BT  EDWARD   8CHUMCK,  PH.D.,   F.ItS. 

[The  following  contains  the  introductory  and  an  abstract  of  the  subsequent  part  of 
an  interesting  and  important  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  was  read  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  on  April  3,  1855,  acnd 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society,  voL  xii.] 

**Indigo,  oneof  themost  important  and  extensively  used  dyes,  owes  its  value 
entirdy  to  a  peculiar  colouring  matter  contained  in  it,  to  which  the  name  of  indigo^ 
blue  or  mdigotine  is  applied  by  chemists.  This  substance  has  been  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  investigation,  and  several  distinguished  chemists  have  batowed  thdr 
attention  and  labour  upon  it.  Its  properties,  composition,  and  products  of  decom- 
positioo,  have  been  so  carefully  examined,  that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there 
are  few  organic  substances  whose  nature  is  more  accurately  known  than  that  of 
indigo-blue.  If,  however,  we  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  this  body,  it  will  be  found  that  our  information  oa 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  extremely  defective.  Xndigo-blue  may  be  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  plants,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  most  dififerent  genera  and  orders 
are  rather  limited  in  number.  It  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  form  in  the  milk  of 
cows,  etpedally  such  as  have  been  fed  exclusively  on  saintfoin.*  Latteriy  it  has 
been  discovered  by  Hassallf  and  others^  m  human  urine,  where  its  occurrence  is 

*  AnnaUs  de  Ckimie  et  de  Physiquej  voL  iti.,  p.  269. 

t  PhUoiophical  TranaaetiomtQT  1854. 

t  Amuaer  Ckenu  und  Pkarm^  vol  xc,  p.  120. 
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jUtiibated  to  a  mori)id  state  of  the  system.  It  is  therefore  a  suhetance  which  is 
formed  sparinglj  indeed,  bat  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  organic  world.  The  pro- 
perties ci  indigo-blue,  which  are  so  peculiar  as  almost  to  separate  it  from  all  other 
organic  bodies,  and  to  constitute  it  one  sui  generia,  natnrally  suggest  the  inquiry,  in 
what  form  it  is  contained  in  the  plants  and  animals  from  which  it  is  derived.  If  it 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  indigo-bearing  plants,  how  is  it  that  thoogii,  when  in  a 
free  state,  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  most  simple  menstrua,  it 
ahoold  so  easily  be  extracted  from  those  plants  by  a  mere  infusion  with  cold  water? 
If  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  in  what  state  of  combination  is  it  contained 
therein,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  by  whidi  it  is  elimhiated?  The  usual 
method  of  preparing  indigo  from  the  IntUgofera  consists  in  steeping  the  jilant,  espe- 
cially the  leaves,  in  water,  drawing  off  the  infusion,  allowing  it  to  undergo  fermentir 
tioD,  and  then  precipitating  by  means  of  agitation  with  air  and  the  addition  of 
lime-water.  Now  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  process  of  fermentation,  which  is  often 
very  tedious  and  difficult  to  manage,  essential  to  the  formation  of  indigo-blue,  or  is 
it  merely  an  accidental  phenomenon  attending  its  preparation?  If  it  is  essential, 
at  what  stage  of  the  process  is  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  to  be  considered 
as  completed  ?  and  is  it  necessary,  as  some  persons  assert,  to  continue  it  until  actual 
putrefaction  has  commenced  or  not?  These  are  points  which,  though  perhaps  of 
little  consequence  to  the  dyer  and  consumer  of  indigo,  are  of  great  interest  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of 
indiga  To  the  latter  it  must  surdy  be  extremely  desirable  to  know  tiie  exact 
nature  of  the  process  on  which  his  manufacture  depends,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
this  process  yields  into  his  hands  the  whole  quantity  of  the  product  which  the  mate- 
rial employed  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  also  whether  the  manner  of  conducting  it 
is  in  perfect  acocvdance  with  theoretical  requirements.  I^  however,  we  consult  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  sul]ject,  and  the  chemists  who  have  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  it,  we  shall  obtain  very  imsatisfactory  replies  to  our  inquiries.  The 
views  entertained  on  these  different  points  are  either  mere  surmises,  or  they  are  con- 
clusions founded  on  a  limited  number  of  frequently  imperfect  experiments.  The 
chief  cause  of  our  ignorance  on  these  questions  is,  probably,  that  the  process  of 
manufacturing  indigo  is  one  carried  on,  not  in  the  more  highly  civilized  regions,  but 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world;  and  we  are  consequently  oU^ged  to  rdy  for  our  know- 
ledge concerning  it  chiefly  on  the  accounts  of  travellers,  who  are  usually  possessed 
of  merely  general  information,  or  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  far  from 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  complex  organo-chemical  process. 

"Pourcroy,  according  to  Bobiquet,  considered  the  formation  of  indigo-blue  to  be  a 
result  of  the  process  of  fermentation  employed  in  its  preparation. 

^'Boxbuigh,  who  is  the  earliest  authority  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
on  this  subject,  states  that  his  predecessor,  De  Cossigny,  whose  work  on  the 
manufacture  of  indigo,  published  in  the  Mauritius,  is  very  rare,  was  of  opinion  that 
volatile  aUuUi  was  the  agent  by  which  the  colouring  matter  was  extracted  firom  the 
plant  and  held  in  solution  until  volatilized  by  the  agitation  process.  Boxburgfa, 
who,  like  De  Cossigny,  was  one  of  the  few  possessing  special  chemical  information 
who  have  examined  the  process  of  manufacturing  indigo  from  the  Indigofara  on  the 
spot,  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  '  that  the  indigo  plants  contain  only  the  base 
of  the  colour,  which  is  naturally  green ;  that  much  carbonic  add  is  disengaged 
during  its  extrication  from  the  leaves  ;  that  the  carbonic  add  is  the  agent  whereby 
it  is  probably  extracted  and  kept  dissolved ;  that  ammonia  is  not  form^  during  the 
process  ;  that  the  use  of  alkalies  is  to  destroy  the  attraction  between  the  base  and 
the  carbonic  add;  and  that  the  vegetable  base  being  thereby  set  at  libertj, 
combines  with  some  colouring  prindple  from  the  atmos^ere,  forming  therewith  a 
coloured  insoluble  fecida,  which  faUs  to  the  bottom  and  constitutes  indigo.**  Box* 
burgh  first  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  indigo  by 
merely  treating  the  plant  with  hot  water,  and  then  agitatmg  the  infusion  with  air, 
from  which  it  follows  that  fermentation  is  not  an  absolutely  essoitial  condition  of 
the  formation  of  indigo-blue.  ' 

"  Chevreul,t  who  was  the  first  chemist  of  any  eminence  who  examined  the  indigo- 
bearing  plants  and  thdr  constituents,  inferred  from  his  analyses  of  the  lacOu 

•  Troofuactions  of  the  Sodsty  of  Arto,  vol.  xxviii. 

^  Afin.d6  CkifTLf  b4t.  1.,  vol  Ixvi,  p.  6 ;  vol.  Ixrau,  2    84. 
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tmctorta  and  Indigo/era  anil,  that  these  plants  contain  indigo  in  the  white  or  reduced 
state,  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  indigo  vat ;  that  in  this  state  it  is 
held  in  solution  hy  the  Tegetable  juices  ;  and  that  when  this  solution  is  remoTed 
from  the  plant,  it  is  conyert^  bj  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  indigo- 
blue.  The  authority  of  so  distinguished  an  investigator  as  Chevreul  has  had  great 
weight  with  chemists,  and  most  persons  have  adopted  his  view  without  question, 
though  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  the  colouring  matter  being  deposited 
fh>m  a  watery  extract  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  known  to  be 
soluble  in  water  being  that  of  reduced  indigo. 

'*  According  to  Mididotti,*  the  extraction  of  indigo  consists  simply  in  dissolving  a 
compound  made  of  malic  acid  and  indigo,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  tiie 
precipitants  employed. 

'*  A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Clievreurs  memoirs,  Giobert,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Turin,  published  a  work  on  Woad,t  which  enunciates  ideas  on  this 
subject  far  more  nearly  approaching  the  truth  than  those  either  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors  on  the  same  field  of  investigation.  The  chief  conclusions  at  which  be 
arrived,  partly  by  experiment  and  piutly  by  reasoning,  are  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — 1.  Indigo-blue  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is 
formed  by  the  operations  by  means  of  which  we  believe  it  to  be  extracted.  *  2.  There 
exists  in  a  small  number  of  plants  a  peculiar  principle,  different  from  all  the  known 
proximate  constituents  of  plants,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  converted  into 
indigo ;  this  principle  may  be  called  Indigogene.  3.  This  principle  differs  from 
indigo  in  containing  an  excess  of  carbon,  of  which  it  loses  a  portion  in  passing 
into  the  state  of  indigo-blue,  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
takes  up.  4.  The  loss  of  this  portion  of  carbon  is  caused  by  the  latter  undergoing 
combustion,  and  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  5.  It  differs  in  its  properties 
from  common  indigo  in  being  colourless,  in  being  soluble  in  water,  and  by  its 
greater  combustibility,  which  causes  it  to  undergo  spontaneous  combustion  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  6.  Its  combustibility  is  enhanced  by  heat 
and  by  combination  with  alkalies,  especially  lime  ;  it  is  diminished  by  the  action  of 
all  acids,  even  carbonic  acid. 

''About  the  year  1839,  the  Polygonum  tinctorium^  an  indigo-bearing  plant  indigenous 
to  China,  became  the  subject  of  a  series  of  investigations  by  several  French 
diemists,  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  plant,  if  grown  in  France,  could 
be  advantageously  employed  for  the  preparation  of  a  dye  to  substitute  foreign 
indigo,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  paying  such  large  sums  to  foreign  nations 
for  this  article,  a  necessity  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  subject  for 
extreme  regret  in  France.  Baudrimont  and  Pelletier,  after  an  examination  of  this 
plant,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Chevreul,  that  the  indigo  is  contained  in  it  as 
reduced  indigo ;  and  the  latter  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  an  experiment, 
which  consisted  in  treating  fresh  leaves  of  the  Potygonum  with  ether,  taking  care  to 
exclude  the  air,  until  the  green  colour  had  changed  to  white,  when,  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  they  speedily  became  blue.  Itobiquet,t  Colin,6  Tarpin,]|  and 
Joly,f  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  a  very  decided  conviction  tliat  indigo-blue 
pre-exists  in  the  Pdygonmh  tinctoriwn^  but  not  in  a  free  state  ;  that  it  is  combined 
with  some  organic  substance  or  substances,  which  render  it  soluble  in  water,  ether, 
and  alcohol  *,  and  that  it  requires  the  operation  of  potent  agencies  in  order  to 
destroy  this  combination  and  set  the  indigo  at  liberty.  Osmin  Hervey,**  in  a 
memoir  on  the  Pdygonum  tinctorium,  which  in  some  parts  is  rather  obscure,  inferred 
from  his  experiments: — 1.  That  indigotine  exists  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  a  reshi.  2.  lliat  this  natural  compound  of  indigo  and 
xesin  contains  both  white  indigo  and  blue  Indigo,  and  of  the  latter  a  larger 
proportion  the  older  the  leaves  are.    3.  That  by  the  influence  of  certain  organic 

*  Jomrnalde  Phnique^  Arril  1812. 

t  TraiU  tur  le  Pattel  et  rExtracthn  de  9on  Indigo.    Paris,  1813. 

1  Journal  de  PharmaetA,  vol.  xzv.,  p.  62. 

§  Memoire  stir  la  Renouee  det  Temtvriers,    Paris,  18S9. 

D  Etudet  microKopiquea  tur  U  gitement  de  la  matiere  hleue  dam  ksfeuUUtdu  PolygoniiUD 
tinctoriam.    Memoire  at  i  VAeaderme  det  Sciences  le  12  Novembre  1888. 

Y  OhservaUons  gMrales  sur  les  planies  mnpeuventfoumir  des  ooukurs  hUnes  h  la  teitUmre, 
Montpellier,  1889. 

**  Journal  de  Pharmacies  roL  xzri.,  p.  290. 
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anbttances,  the  indigo-blae  is  again  reduced  to  the  coloniless  state,  if  the  soliition  be 
effected  by  means  of  water,  without  any  destruction  of  the  natural  compound 
taking  place.  Girardin  and  Preisser*  again  returned  to  Chevreul's  view,  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  leaves  of  tliis  plant  in  the  form  of  reduced 
indigo.  Since  the  publication  of  these  treatises,  no  new  ideas  have,  as  far  as  I 
Imow,  been  promulgated  by  chemists  in  reference  to  this  subjectf 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  opinions  of  the  chemists  which  I  have  just  shortly 
reviewed  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 1.  Indigo-blue  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  plants  from  which  it  is  derived.  2.  It  is  contained  in  these 
plants  in  the  form  of  reduced  indigo.  3.  It  does  pre-exist  in  the  vegetable,  but  is 
formed  subsequently  to  the  extraction  of  the  latter  by  means  of  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation, a  process  which  manifests  itself  by  the  evolution  of  gases  of  various 
kinds.  To  each  of  these  views  very  strong  objectioifs  may  be  raised.  If  the 
colouring  matter  is  formed  at  once  in  the  plant,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
means  it  comes  to  be  dissolved  by  water,  for  no  combination  of  indigo-blue  with  any 
organic  substance  can  be  produced  which  is  soluble  in  water.  If  to  this  it  be  objected 
that  a  compound  of  this  nature  is  produced  by  the  plant,  and  cannot  after  decompo- 
sition be  reproduced,  then  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  indigo-blue  is  not  contained  as 
sach  witfiin  the  vegetable  :  that  it  cannot  exist  as  reduced  indigo  is  evident,  since 
the  latter  requires  the  presence  of  some  alkali  for  its  solution  in  water,  and  the  juice 
of  most,  if  not  all,  indigo-bearing  plants  is  acid.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  con- 
ceive how  deoxidized  indigo,  a  b^y  having  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  can  exist 
in  the  interior  of  plants  which  we  know  are  constancy  evolving  that  element.  That 
the  colouring  matter  is  formed  by  the  process  of  fermentation  to  which  the  extract 
of  the  plant  is  subjected,  as  it  is  the  oldest  so  it  is  the  most  probable  view.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  indigo  may  be  procured  from  plants  by  mere  infusion  with  hot 
water,  and  precipitation  with  lime-water,  without  any  of  the  usual  signs  of  fer- 
mentation being  manifested,  appears  to  militate  against  this  view.  On  one  point  all 
authorities  seem  to  agree,  viz.,  that  the  contact  with  oxygen  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  formation,  or  at  least  precipitation  of  the  indigo  from  the  watery  extract.^ 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  rather  obscure  department  of 
chemical  science,  I  resolved,  though  without  anticipating  any  very  decided  success, 
to  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  it.  I  was  induced  to  do  so  chiefly  by 
the  following  consideration.  The  princiiMd  vegetable  colouring  matters  have  novr 
been  discovered  to  be  not  direct  products  of  the  vital  energy  of  plants,  but  products 
of  decomposition  of  substances  contained  in  the  vegetable,  which  are  themselves 
mostly  colourless.  The  formation  of  these  colouring  matters  takes  place  equally  well 
out  of  the  plant  as  within  it.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  never  happens  within 
the  plant  until  decay  has  commenced,  or  at  least  until  the  vital  energy  has  begun  to 
decline.  The  processes  of  decomposition  by  which  colouring  matters  are  formed 
from  other  substances  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  consists  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water ;  it  is  a  process  of 
decay  (Venoesttng,  Liebig),  and  requires  the  presence  not  only  of  oxygen,  but  of 
some  alkali  or  other  base.  The  second  process  is  one  which  consists  in  the  splitting 
up  of  the  original  compound  into  two  or  more  simpler  bodies,  of  wliich  one  or  more 
are  colouring  matters  ;  it  is  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  may  in  general  be 
effected  as  well  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  as  by  that  of  ferments.  The  first 
process  gives  rise  to  colouring  matters  of  a  very  fugitive  nature,  such  as  the 
oolouring  matters  of  logwood  and  archil  Indeed,  in  this  case  the  colouring  matter, 
if  this  name  be  applied  merely  to  substances  endowed  with  a  striking  and  positive 

*  Journal  de  Pkarmaciey  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  844. 

t  I  cumot  refrain  from  expressing  ou  the  present  ooeasion  mj  regret,  which  is  probably  shared 
bj  many  others,  at  the  want  of  a  general  chemical  bibliographjr,  comprising  references  to  all  the 
Blown  works,  treatises,  papers,  &c,  on  chemical  sabjects,  written  since  the  oommenoement  of 
the  modem  era  in  Cbemistrj.  In  searching  for  the  authorities  referred  to  in  this  paper,  I  have 
61t  this  want  verr  sensibljr.  It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  mere  names  of  all  the  works 
and  mem<nrB  relatmg  to  any  special  branch  of  the  science,  particukrly  such  as  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  are  ^Uscovered.  The  only  attenipt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  that  only  in  regard  to 
one  department  of  chemistry,  is  Wolffs  QudlmdiUraiur  der  Organuchen  Chemie,    Halle,  1845. 

X  Gehlen  is  the  only  chemist  who,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  asserted  that  the  agitation  with 
air  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  may  have  for  its  object,  not  so  much  the  oxidation  as  the  aggre- 
gation or  separation  of  the  particles  of  indigo  from  the  solution.  Vidt  Sohweigger's  Journal, 
voLvi,18lSr 
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oolour,  is  onl7  one  of  a  long  chain  of  bodies  succeeding  one  another,  and  is  geneiaUj 
not  the  last  piodact  of  decomposition.  The  other  process,  of  which  the  fbrmatioa 
of  alizarine  is  an  example,  yields  colouring  matters  of  a  fixed  and  stable  character, 
which  are  not  farther  dianged  by  a  continuance  of  the  process  to  which  they  owe 
their  formation.  Now  if  indigo-blue  be  a  body  which  is  formed  from  some  colourless 
substance  existing  in  the  plant,  we  should  infer,  d  priori,  that  the  process  by  which 
it  is  formed  is  one  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  not  requiring  tiie  interrention  of 
oxygen  or  of  alkalies ;  a  conclusion,  however,  so  much  at  yariance  with  the 
generally  received  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  indigo-blue,  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  very  decisive  experiments  for  its  establishment.'' 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  experiments  he  undertook  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.  The  plant  used  for  these  experiments  was  woad,  laatis 
tmetortOf  this  being  the  only  plant  cultivated  in  this  country  which  is  known  to  yield 
indigo  in  any  quantity.  HaGf  an  acre  of  land  was  cultivated  with  woad.  Daring 
the  growth  of  the  plimts  there  were  not  at  any  time  any  visible  indications  of  the 
presence  of  blue  colouring  matter  on  the  leaves  or  stems ;  but  some  of  the  ripe  seeds 
had  a  dark  purple  tinge  on  their  surfaces. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  ImUs  tinetoria  contains  a  snbstanet 
easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  which,  by  the  action  of 
strong  mineral  acids,  yields  indigo-blue  ;  that  the  formation  of  the  ookmiuig  matter 
from  it  can  be  effected  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen  or  of  alkalies  ;  and  thai 
the  latter,  indeed,  if  aUowed  to  act  on  it  before  the  application  of  acid,  entirely  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  cdouring  matter.  The  isolation  of  the  substance  pro- 
ducing the  colouring  matter  was  found  to  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  the  sub- 
stance being  extremely  liable  to  decomposition.  The  continued  action  of  water,  even 
at  a  moderate,  but  especially  at  a  high  tonperature,  as  well  as  that  of  alkalies,  wss 
found  completely  to  change  the  body.  When  extracted  from  the  plant  with  alcohol 
or  ether  this  body  is  less  liable  to  change,  hence  one  or  other  of  these  latter  menstrua 
were  employed  in  preference  to  water  for  ^diausting  the  plant  of  the  substance 
yielding  the  colouring  matter. 

The  leaves  of  the  mature  plant  having  been  carefully  selected,  dried,  and  pow- 
dered, the  powder  was  treated  in  the  following  manner,  this  being  the  process  whidi, 
of  three  that  were  tried,  gave  the  best  results  :  — 

The  powdered  woad  leaves  are  exhausted,  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  with  cold 
alcohoL  To  the  green  tincture  thus  obtained  an  slcoboUc  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
is  added,  which  &ows  down  a  pale  green  precipitate,  and  the  precipitation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  precipitate^  which  is  bulky,  is 
placed  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cdLd  alcohol ;  it  is  then  suspended  in  water,  and 
a  current  of  carbonic  add  gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  prediHtate 
gradually  becomes  paler  in  colour,  and  at  last  iJmost  white,  and  loses  considerably 
in  bulk,  while  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  The  latter  being  filtered,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  throu^  it  to  precipitate  a  little  oxide  of  lead  contained 
in  it,  and  being  again  filtered  to  remove  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  the  dear  liquor  is 
submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  dther  in  vacuo  or  otherwise,  over  sulphuric 
acid.  A  yellow,  transparent,  glutinous  substance  is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be 
dried  by  spreading  it  out  in  thin  layers  and  leaving  it  for  some  time  ut  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  add.    The  author  proposes  to  call  the  substance  Indican, 

It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  application  of  heat  in  the  evaporation  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  indican,  as  it  causes  an  entire  change,  in  which  the  Indican  takes  up  the 
elements  of  water. 

The  taste  of  indican,  as  obtained  by  the  above  process,  is  slightly  bitter  and  nau* 
seous.  Its  solutions  have  an  add  reaction,  but  the  author  has  not  determined 
whether  this  belongs  to  tli^  substance  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  the  pr^Muce  of  some  impuri^.  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  sweUs  up,  and  gives 
fumes  which  condense  into  an  oily  suUimate,  in  which,  after  some  time,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  is  formed.  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  it  evolves  ammonia. 
Its  compounds  have  a  yellow  colour.  An  alcoholic  sdution  of  indican  gives  with 
sugar  of  lead  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  whidi  is  increased  by  the  additkm 
of  ammonia.    The  watezy  solution  gives  no  predpitate  until  ammonia  is  added. 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  prepay  of  inchcan  is  that  of  yielding  indic[0- 
blue  when  treated  with  strong  adds.  If  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add  be  added  to  its 
watery  solution,  no  change  whatever  is  perceptible  for  some  time ;  but  on  heating  it 
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to  near  ito  boiling  po!nt»  tho  solution  becomes  sky-bine.  On  boQing  for  a  sbort 
time  the  solution  becomes  opalescent.  On  continuing  to  boil  it  acquires  a  purple 
colour,  and  then,  prorided  the  solution  is  tolerably  concentrated,  a  copious  &poBit 
consisting  of  dark  purplish-blue  flocks  is  formed.  The  liquid  Altered  from  these 
flocks  retains  a  jellow^  colour,  and  contains  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar,  which  will 
be  further  referred  to  presently. 

The  flocks  which  had  separated  after  the  boiling  do  not  consist  merely  of  indigo 
blue.  After  being  ccdlected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water,  they  appear  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  If  they  be  now  treated  with  alcohol,  a  part  dissolyes  eren  in 
the  cold,  but  to  a  greater  extent  on  heating,  the  alcohol  acquiring  a  beautifhl  purple 
colour.  If  boiling  alcohol  be  then  added  it  acquires  a  more  bluish  tinge,  and  eiuih 
succeeding  addition  of  boiling  alcohol  acquires  more  and  more  of  a  blue  colour. 
There  remains  in  general  a  large  quantity  of  indigo-blue  undissolved,  and  the  alco- 
holic liquids,  on  standing,  deposit  bright  blue  flocks. 

The  purple  alcoholic  solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  reddish-brown  residue, 
which  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  indigo-red 
of  Berzelius.  Like  the  latter  substance,  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  and 
gives,  when  heated  in  a  tube,  purple  fumes  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  crys- 
talline substance.  The  author  proposes  to  call  this  substance  Indavbine,  This  and 
indigo-blue  appear  to  be  produced  from  the  same  substance,  namely  indican, 

Mother  remarkable  property  of  indican  was  observed.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of 
it  in  a  syrupy  state  be  heated  for  some  time  in  the  water-bath,  or  if  its  aqueous 
solntioD  be  boiled  or  even  moderateV^  heated,  it  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis. 
If  the  solution  be  now  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  yellow  syrupy  residue,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  from  indican  itself  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  have 
become  insoluble  in  ether,  and  not  easily  s<^uble  in  alcohol.  If  ether  be  added  to 
its  solution  in  alcohol,  the  solution  becomes  milky,  and  deposits  oily  drops,  whidi 
coUect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  yellow  or  brown  syrup,  while  the  indican 
itself,  if  there  be  any  present,  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  By  continuing  the 
process,  other  changes  are  produced.  If  the  wateiT'  solution  of  these  products  be 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  after  a  time  it  slowly  deposits 
a  quantity  of  dark  brown,  almost  black  flocks.  The  liquid  filtered  from  these  flocks 
contains  sugar,  just  as  in  the  case  of  indican  itself.  The  flocks  generally  consiat  of 
two  bodies.  On  treating  th^n  with  boiling  alcohol,  part  dissolves,  and  on  evapo- 
ration is  left  as  a  dark  brown,  shining,  resinous  substance.  The  author  |»oposes  to 
call  this  body  IndiretiMe,  The  part  of  the  dark  brown  flocks  which  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  adds  in  black 
flocks.    The  author  calls  this  Jndihtamine. 

The  sugar  which  is  formed  when  adds  act  dther  on  indican  or  on  the  products 
obtained  by  boiling  indican  with  water,  is  got  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  lollowing 
way  : — ^If  sulphuric  add  has  been  employed,  which  is  preferable  to  muriatic  acid, 
the  add  liquid  from  which  the  flocks  have  been  separated  is  deprived  of  the  sul- 
phuric add  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  used  in  excess.  Ammonia 
is  now  added  to  the  dear  liquor  after  the  separation  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  when 
the  sugar  is  predpitated  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  predpitate,  which 
is  usually  yellow  and  bulky,  is,  after  washing,  decomposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrog^fi,  and  the  syrup  treated  again  in  the  same  way,  if  necessary,  to  render  it 
oolottzleBS  or  nearly  so.  This  syrup  has  the  following  properties.  It  has  a  £untiy 
sweet  taste.  When  heated,  it  swells  up,  emitting  the  usual  smell  of  burning  sugar. 
Conoentrated  s^huric  acid  gives  it  a  dark  red  colour,  which  becomes  black  on. 
being  heated.  With  sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  soda  it  forms  a  blue  solution, 
which  on  boiling  becomes  ydlow,  and  then  deposits  suboxide  of  copper.  If  nitrate 
of  silver  be  added  to  its  watery  solution  while  boiling,  a  little  metallic  silver  is  pre- 
dpitated, and  a  further  reduction  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a 
metallie  mirror  if  ammonia  be  added.  In  its  outward  properties,  therefore,  this 
sugar  does  not  difier  in  any  marked  degree  from  other  Idnds  of  sugar  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  complex  organic  b(^e8,  such  as  that  derived  from  rubian.  In 
its  composition,  however,  it  differs  essentially  firom  other  spedes  of  sugar.  The 
author  ascribes  the  formula  On  Hio  Ou  to  this  sugar.  The  indican  could  not  be  got 
in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  and  therefore  the  result  of  its  analysis  was  not  quite 
satismetory,  but  the  author  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  the  formula  On  Hn  MOm, 
and  the  production  of  indigo-blue  from  indican  is  explained  by  assuming  that  an 
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atom  of  indican  takes  up  two  atoms  of  water,  and  then  splits  up  into  one  atom  of 
indigo-blue  and  three  atoms  of  sugar,  as  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

1  at.  indican ...  Cu  Hm  NOm  ?       5  Cm  H  s  NO  s  1  at.  indigo-blue 

2  at  water Hs      Oi(~(Ca6HM    Om 3  at.  sugar 

Cu  H»  NOn  Cn  H»  NO.. 

The  results  of  this  inyestigation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions:— 

1.  The  laatis  tinctoria  does  not  contain  indigo-blue  ready  formed,  either  in  the 
blue  or  colourless  state. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  in  watery  extracts  of  the  plant  is 
neither  caused  nor  promoted  by  the  action  of  oxygen  or  of  alkalies. 

3.  Indigo-blue  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  any  state  of  combination  in  the  juices  of 
the  plants  it  is  merely  contained  in  them  potentially. 


ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  SALT  IN  AGRICULTURR 

BT  A.  BEAUCHAHP  HOSTHCOTB,  ESQ., 

Senior  Assistant  in  the  Rojal  College  of  Chemistry. 

Thb  employment  of  salt  in  agricultnre  has  been  of  late  years  so  much  extended, 
that  the  question  of  the  advantages  derived  from  its  use,  which  formerly  gave  rise 
to  so  many  discussions,  can  no  longer  be  raised.  Such  an  accumulation  of  facts 
with  regaid  to  its  action  has  now  taken  place,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  evidence  recorded  ;  and  as  the  practical  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  its  judicious  application  have  been  all  more  or  less  of  a  beneficial 
tendency,  the  verdict  given  cannot  fail  of  being  in  its  favour.  It  seems  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  application  of  salt  to  certain  lands  does  increase  their 
fertility,  and  improve  the  character  of  the  crops  grown  upon  them  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
rationale  of  its  action.  I  do  not  in  the  present  paper  profess  to  supply  this 
explanation,  although  I  hope  that  the  experiments  which  I  am  about  to  detail  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  somewhat  obscure  subject. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  the  beneficial  action  which  salt  exerts  upon  soils  is  due 
to  a  power  which  it  possesses  of  fixing  ammonia,  and  with  this  view  it  has  fk^uently 
been  spread  over  the  surface  of  dung-heaps,  or  other  organic  matters  decomposing 
into  manures  (sometimes  also  being  mixed  up  with  them),  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  produced  in  the  course  of  eremacausis :  in 
some  cases  success  has  attended  these  trials,  and  in  some  failure.  The  question  of 
its  absorption  of  the  ammonia  eliminated  during  these  changes,  is  a  matter  the 
investigation  of  which  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  great  difficulty ;  but  with 
respect  to  its  capability  of  such  absorption,  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Prideaux  that  he  has  habitually  observed  that  salt  mixed  with  guano  retards  the 
exhidation  of  ammonia  fh)m  the  latter ;  and  he  has  directed  my  attention  also  to 
•ome  experiments  *  conducted  by  M.  Barral,  one  of  which  proves  this  point  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  M.  Barral  exposed  to  the  air  for  fifteen  days  equal  weights  of 
guano,  and  of  guano  previously  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  salt :  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  each  being  determined  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  found  that  the  pare 
guano  had  lost  11.6  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen,  whilst  that  mixed  with  salt  had  lost 
only  5  per  cent. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  upon  this 
subject,  and  which  I  may  here  state  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  absorption  of 
ammonia,  I  will  give  the  analyses  and  table  of  constituents  calculated  firom  them,  of 
three  spedmens  of  agricultural  salt  which  I  have  examined.f 

*  EdMurgh  QuarUriy  Jmtmal  of  AgncMiiurej  April,  1855. 

t  The  three  specimens  of  which  analyses  are  given  were  all  produced  from  the  Worcestershire 
brine-springs  ;  No.  I.  beine  from  Mr.  CorbeU^s  works  at  Stoke  Prior  :  Nos.  II.  and  IIL  from 
^'-**~.  Clay  and  Newmairs  and  Mr.  Noak*s  works  at  Droitwich,  respectively. 
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Table  of  direct  restdtM  of  Axafygis  calculated  to  100  parU  of  the  Dry  SaJL 


No.  I. 

No.  II. 

No.  III. 

Portion  soluble  in  water... 
contains— 
Soda 

98.174 

49.351 

1.711 

.084 

54.824 

4.521 

trace 

1.826 

.064 
.038 
.026 
.161 
trace 
.792 
.091 
.654 

99.520 

51.841 

.493 

.112 

58.928 

1.424 

trace 

.480 

trace 

.013 

.017 

.116 
trace 

.190 

.014 

.130 

97.803 

50.720 

.593 

.111 

57.217 

2.046 

trace 

2.197 

.076 

.037 

.472 

.319 
trace 
1.044 

.099 

.150 

liime 

Magnesia 

Chlorine   

Sulphuric  acid.. 

Silica 

Portion  insoluble  in  water 

contains — 
liime 

Maimesia 

Aliimina  

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid  

Silica 

Carbonic  acid  .^ 

Organic  matter   

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

TabU  of  ConstituenU  calculated  to  100  parts  of  the  Dry  SaU, 

No.  I. 

No.n. 

No.  ra. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4.155 

.252 

3.388 

90.342 

1.197 

.336 

.880 

97.106 

1.440 

.330 

1.734 

94J287 

Sulphate  of  magnesia... 
Sulphate  of  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Soluble  in  water    

By  experiment  

Carbonate  of  lime  

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  alumina 
Aliivnin^  ,........, 

98.137 

98.174 

.114 
.079 
trace 
.026 
.161 
.792 
.654 

1.826 

99.519 

99.520 

trace 

.027 

trace 

.017 

.116 

.190 

.130 

.480 

97.791 

97.803 

.135 
.077 
trace 
.472 
.319 
1.044 
.150 

2.197 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

SUica 

Organic  matter   

Insoluble  in  water  ... 

Total 

99.963 

99.999 

99.988 

Since  the  ammonia  which  occurs  in  nature,  whether  eliminated  directly  from 
decaying  organic  matters,  or  existing  as  atmospheric  ammonia,  is  inrariably  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  an  enormous  excess  of  carbonic  add,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  always  in  the  state  of  carbonate  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  brought 
down  to  the  earth  from  the  atmospheric  regions  dissolyed  in  rain  or  dew,  -and,  on 
the  other,  when  met  with  in  tiie  soil  itself,  is  usually  in  the  presence  of  abundance 
of  moisture,  we  may  infer  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  presented  to  absorbent 
agents  in  the  soil  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  solution.  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  any  great  departure  from  the  natural  course  of  things  can  be  alleged  against 
the  following  experinients,  which  have  been  made  with  a  solution  of  the  commercial 
so-called  sesquicarbonate  of  anunonia,  containing  4.3  per  cent,  of  ammonia  (NH4O). 

Taking,  then,  these  specimens  of  agricultural  salt  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
supplied  at  the  salt-works,  the  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  absorption 
occurred  upon  mixing  them  in  that  condition  with  this  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Quantities  of  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  the  salts  were  ^ilaoed  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  small  quantities  of  the  standard  ammonia  solution  added, 
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containing  an  absolute  amount  of  ammonia  (NH4O)  vaiying  from  .15  to  .04  of  a 
grain.  Tlie  contents  of  the  bottle  were  shaken  together,  and  an  extremely  delicate 
red  litmus-paper  inserted  ;  it  was  completely  blued  in  a  minute  or  two ;  and  as  the 
same  action  took  place  after  allowing  the  salt  and  ammonia  solution  to  remain  all 
night  in  contact,  the  fact  that  no  absorption  had  occurred  was  considered  to  be 
clearly  prored.  Water  was  then  added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
salt,  and  upon  the  re-insertion  of  the  test-paper,  a  diminiriied  blueing  showed  that 
the  ammonia  was  being  absorbed  ;*  water  was  again  added,  yet  in  insufficient 
quantity  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  salt,  and  the  action  upon  the  litmus  was  gone. 
£1  tMi  way,  by  alternating  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  and  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  niight  be  rendered  more  or  less  distinct,  or 
unrecognizable.  The  reality  of  the  absorption  was  thus  rendered  undeniable ;  and 
it  was  equally  evident  that  the  soluble  portion  of  the  salt  contuned  the  abeorbing 
agents,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ammonia  bore  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
completeness  of  theur  solution.  It  then  became  a  question  as  to  whk^  of  the 
constituents  of  the  soluble  portion  this  agency  was  due. 

Now  the  chloride  of  sodium  being  the  largest  ingredient,  it  was  desirable  at  once 
to  ascertain  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  matter :  a  saturated  solntkm  of  the 
pure  substance  was  therefore  prepared,  measured  quantities  of  it  taken,  placed  in 
bottles,  and  shaken  with  successiye  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  until 
a  decidedly  blue  tinge  was  produced  in  the  litmus-paper,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
haying  a  standard  test,  was  left  endooed  in  the  atmosphere  within  tlu&botnes  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  As  the  amount  of  anmionia  added  approached  the  maximum, 
its  absorption  became  correspondingly  sk)wer,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  it  in 
contact  with  the  salt  solution  for  periods  of  from  one  to  twelve  hours  ;  a  point  was, 
however,  always  reached  at  which  a  certain  tinge  of  oolonr  was  communicated  to 
the  paper,  the  intensity  of  which  was  not  lessened  if  the  test  was  applied  again  after 
a  lapse  of  several  days. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  in  experimenting  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  above  manner : — 


Eiperiment 

100  cnins  of  saturated 

solution  of  pure  chloride 

of  sodium  will  absorb 

Hence  100  mhu  of  solid 

chloride  of  sodium  will 

absorb 

L 

n. 
in. 

.0824  grain  of  NH4O. 
.0233          do. 
.0292          do. 

.1222  grain  of  NH4O. 
.0881         do. 
.1097         do. 

M^n  

.0283          do. 

.1066        do. 

These  numbers  reqmre  a  slight  correction  to  make  them  absolutely  true  expressions 
for  the  absorbing  power  of  chloride  of  sodium,  because,  in  addition  to  the  trifling 
excess  unavoidably  added  in  order  to  obtain  the  blue  tint  on  the  litmus-paper  (which 
is  so  slight  that  it  need  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  be  regarded^  the  water  in  which 
the  salt  is  dissolved  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  absorption.  This  is  not,  however, 
much ;  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  above  100  grains  of  saturated  solution 
making  .0046  of  a  grain  of  ammonia  (NH4O),  which  would  make  the  true  amount 
absorbed  by  100  grains  of  salt  solution,  .0237  of  a  grain;  and  that  absorbed  by  100 
grams  of  solid  salt,  .0893  of  a  gnun.  This,  however,  will  not  aflbct  the  sobaequent 
experiments. 

But  the  amount  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  this  constituent,  although  really  very 
considerable,  and  of  great  importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  did  not  yet 
correspond  to  the  appuent  absorbing  power  possessed  by  the  specimens  <tf  agricul- 
tural salt.  The  following  comparative  experiments  were  therefore  made  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  amount  of  ammonia  which  these  samples  absorbed. 
The  solutions  used  for  these  experiments  were  prepared  by  digesting  great  excess  of 
the  salt  with  cold  water  for  some  time,  so  as  to  approximate  the  manner  of  mpiHng 
the  solution  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  which  would  occur  in  nature.  The  expe- 
riments themselves  were  varied  by  diluting  both  the  ammonia  and  salt  sdutioBB, 
without  any  very  great  difference  of  result.      

*  With  regard  to  the  delicao^  of  the  litmus-niper  here  emploTed,  I  may  state  that  a  quantity 
of  the  ammooia  solution  oontaming  .04  of  a  nam  of  KHK>,  being  placed  m  an  empty  bottle,  the 
paper  was  intense^  btoed  ahnost  immediate^  after  its  insertion. 
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Aqbicultd&al  Salt,  No.  L 

Ezperimant. 

100  Krains  of  the  solution 
of  this  gait  wiU  absorb 

Henoe  100  gnins  of  the 

soUd  salt  (contained  in  the 

aqueous  solution)  will 

ab«>rb 

I. 

n 
m. 

.1479  gnun  of  NH4O. 
.1517            da 
.1517           da 

.6207  grain  of  NH4O. 
.6861            do. 
.6361            do. 

Mean  

.1504           da 

.6309            do. 

AOJUOUL'TURAL  SaLT,  No.  IL 

I. 

n. 
ni. 

Mean  

.1304  grain  of  NH4O. 
.1349           da 
.1349           do. 

.4918  grain  of  NH4O. 
.5049            da 
.5049            do. 

.1334            da 

.5005            da 

AoBiomLTUBAL  Salt,  No.  IU. 

L 

n. 
m. 

.1486  grain  of  KH4O. 
.1527           do. 
.1543            da 

.5533  grain  of  NH4O. 
.5685            da 
.5746            do. 

Mmn  ......... 

.1518            do. 

.5654            do. 

Kow  as  soon  as  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  dropped  into  these  salt 
solutions,  there  occurs  (as  might  have  been  anticipated)  a  precipitation  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  which  they  contain  as  carbonate ;  this  must  be  attended  inth  a 
corresponding  fixing  of  tiie  ammonia,  the  latter  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
to  which  the  lime  was  previously  united;  and  by  this  reaction,  the  immense  differ- 
ence observed  betwem  the  absorbing  power  of  tiiese  solutiims  and  that  of  a  solution 
of  pure  chloxaide  of  sodium  would  appear  to  be  accounted  for.  Whether,  then,  by 
its  own  immediate  agency,  as  in  the  case  of  manuring  with  gypsum,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  soluble  lime-salt 
present  is  really  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  absorptive  process — a  fact  which  was 
still  ftixther  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
5><^V*in'»  to  some  of  the  pure  chloride  of  sodium  solutions,  to  which,  in  the  previous 
experiments,  the  maximum  of  ammonia  solution  had  been  added,— instant  absorption, 
and  consequently  diminished  action  on  the  test-paper,  was  of  course  the  result. 

The  abswptive  power  of  the  specimens  examined  ought  therefore,  if  so  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  lime-sidt,  to  be  almost  in  the  ratio  in  which  that  exists  in  their 
soluble  portion.  The  subjoined  table  will,  however,  show  a  discrepancy  in  this 
particular : — 

Compontion  of  the  portion  aoluble  in  water ^  calculated  to  \00  parts. 


No.  I. 

No.n. 

No.  III. 

Sulnhate  of  Ume 

4.384 

.256 

3.452 

92.058 

1.203 

.338 

.884 

97.576 

1.474 

.336 

1.773 

96.417 

Sulnhate  of  maenesia 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

Ammonia  absorbed  by  100 1 
parts  of  the  soUd  salt ...{ 

.6809 

.5005 

.5654 
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If,  now,  we  compare  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  these  salts  respectiTely 
contain  with  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  they  are  capable  of  absorbing,  we  find 
no  such  proportion  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  arises  from  the  extreme 
insolubility  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  compared  with  the  solubilities  of  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  salt;  and  fresh  lime-determinations  in  the  solutions  actually 
employed  in  the  absorption  experiments  showed,  that  notwithstanding  the  different 
composition  of  the  three  salts,  the  amount  existing  in  the  solutions  prepared  as 
before  described  was  yery  much  the  same.  The  other  constituents,  from  their 
possessing  a  comparatively  equal  solubility  with  chloride  of  sodium,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  vary  much ;  and  the  true  composition  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  solu- 
tions employed,  as  given  below,  will  be  seen  to  present  a  very  dose  coincidence 
between  the  per-centage  of  lime-salt  and  of  ammonia  absorbed. 

Real  compoBition  of  the  salts  dissohedfor  the  absorption  e^eperiments,  calculated  to 

100  parts. 


I. 

II. 

m. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (determined) 
Sulnhate  of  mairnesia 

1.356 

.264 

3.555 

94.825 

1.039 

.338 

.886 

97.737 

1.182 

.337 

1.779 

96.702 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

100.000 

.    100.000 

100.000 

Ammonia  absorbed  by  1007 
parts  of  the  solid  salt ) 

.6809 

.5005 

.5654 

We  ought,  .then,  to  haye  an  index  to  the  absorbing  power  of  a  salt  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  soluble  lime-salt  which  it  con- 
tains ;  an  equiyaient  of  lime-salt  fixing  an  equiyalent  of  ammonia,— and  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  per-centage  which  it  has  been  above  shown  to  absorb.  Let  U8  now 
apply  this  method  of  determination  to  the  samples  under  experiment. 

No.  I. 

Total  number  of  grains  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  100  grains  of  salt 6309 

Deduct  the  absorbing  power  of  1.356  grain  of  sulphate  of  lime 5187 

.1122 
Deduct  the  absorbing  power  of  94.825  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium 1000 

.0122 

No.  n. 

Total  number  of  grains  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  100  grains  of  salt 5005 

Deduct  the  absorbing  pow  er  of  1 .039  grain  of  sulphate  of  lime    ^39  73 


Deduct  the  absorbing  power  of  97.737  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium., 


.1032 
.1041 


No.  IIL  ■■"■ 

Total  number  of  grains  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  100  grains  of  salt 5654 

Deduct  the  absorbing  power  of  1.182  grain  of  sulphate  of  lime 4519 

.1135 
Deduct  the  absorbing  power  of  96.702  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium 1030 

.0105 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  Nos.  L  and  HI.  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  remains  un- 
accounted for ;  this  is  partly,  of  course,  due  to  an  unayoidable  excess  which  must 
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in  every  experiment  be  added  ;  but  I  have  observed,  that  throughout  the  operation, 
even  when  the  absorption  is  most  active,  and  even  after  several  hours'  contact,  there 
is  yet  a  feeble  tinge  imparted  to  the  litmus-paper  when  left  in  the  atmosphere 
within  the  bottle  for  five  minutes.  This  would  seem  to  show,  tliat  at  all  stages  of 
the  process  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  counteraction  going  on,  and  it  becomes  a 
great  question  whether  this  action^which  appears  trivial  when  we  deal  with  a  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  ammonia,  as  in  these  experiments— would  not  in  practice 
nullify  to  a  great  extent,  or  at  least  diminish  considerably,  the  absorbent  power  of 
this  agent,  when,  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  minute  quantities  only  of  am- 
monia came  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  and  the  absorption  was  distributed  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  time. 

I  believe  that  this  counteraction  and  liberation  of  ammonia  may  be  traced  to  the 
solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  absorbing  liquid  :  upon  the  addition  of  the 
first  few  drops  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  to  the  solutions  of  the  salts, 
the  small  quantity  of  precipitate  which  was  produced  was  immediately  and  perfectly 
dissolved  by  agitating  the  liquid  ;  this  was  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  which  was  evolved  from  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  but  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  the  action  must  be  attributed  to  another  cause.  It  is  some 
time  since  Professor  Connell  has  shown,  that,  upon  producing  carbonate  of  lime  by 
the  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  upon  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  medium  of  distilled 
water,  the  carbonate  of  lime  so  produced  (if  produced  at  all)  is  held  in  perfect  solu- 
tion.*  I  have  found  the  same  action  to  operate  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  case 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  :  taking  two  solutions  of  chloride  of* 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  equal  bulks  contained  equivalents,  and 
adding  equal  portions  successively  to  a  known  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  chloride  of  sodium,  taking  care  to  mix  whichever  was  first  added  thoroughly 
with  the  solution  before  adding  the  other.  I  have  obtained  the  following  results,  by 
which  it  is  shown  that  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  -g^  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  about  five-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  Professor  Connell  gives 
as  the  amount  dissolved  (j^^)  by  the  common  water  of  St.  Andrews.  The  chloride 
of  sodium  was  of  course  perfectly  freed  from  carbonic  acid  before  trying  the  expe- 
riments. 


Experiment. 

100  grains  of  s&turated  solu- 
tion of  pure  chloride  of  so- 
diom  will  dissolve 

Henoe  100  nftins  of  the  soUd 
sidtwindeoomposeP 

II. 

in. 

.0165  of  a  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 
.0181            do. 
.0186            do. 

.0623  of  a  grain  of  car. 

bonateoflime. 
.0683           do. 
.0703            do. 

Mean  

.0177            do. 

.0669            do. 

The  addition  of  the  solutions  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  continued  until  a  slight 
film  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited  upon  the  mixture  standing  for  half-an-hour; 
a  deduction  was  made  for  the  excess  added  ;  the  numbers  therefore  represent  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  can  be  permanently  held  dissolved  by  the 
diloride  of  sodium.  I  say  this,  because  I  believe  that  a  far  larger  amount  may  be 
retained  in  solution  for  a  limited  time  ;  for  if  the  first  trivial  precipitate  is  disre- 
garded, twice  or  three  times  as  mudi  of  the  two  solutions  may  be  added  without 
producing  any  such  increase  of  the  precipitate  as  ought  to  occur,  if  at  that  stage  the 
chloride  of  sodium  absolutely  refused  any  farther  action.  But  this  somewhat  curious 
letult  I  think  of  prosecuting  further.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is 
only  on  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  nascent  state  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
that  the  chloride  of  sodium  exercises  this  power;  if  the  two  solutions  are  allowed  to 
mix  by  pouring  them  simultaneously  upon  the  surface  of  the  salt  solution,  so  as  to 
produce  there  a  stratum  of  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  the  chloride  of 
sodium  will  dissolve  this  with  the  utmost  fiidlity  upon  agitation.  The  dear  solution 
may  be  boiled  without  any  separation  of  carbonate  of  lime  occurring;  it  is  partly 
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thrown  down  by  boiling  with  cubonate  of  ammonia,  partly  alw>  bj  boiling  with 
ammonia,  and  apparent^  completely  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Whether  there  ezisti 
in  this  lolnticii  chloride  cf  sodinm  dissolving  carbonate  of  hme,  or  chloride  of 
ealcinm  not  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  we  hare  no  present  means  of  detei^ 
mining,  although  from  its  partial  precipitation  hj-  earbooate  of  smmonia  I  should 
almost  think  that  it  existed  in  the  latter  form,  since  it  >s  more  rational  to  suppose 
that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  being  a  less  permanent  combination  than  carbonate  of 
sods,  should  transfer  its  carbonie  acid  to  chloride  of  cakinm,  taking  hydrochloric 
add  in  return,  than  that  it  should  exert  any  action  upon  carbooacte  of  lime  dissolTod 
as  such.  The  idea  of  the  considerable  temporary  solubility  of  reoently-fonned  cafw 
bonate  of  lime,  reoeiTes  considerable  support  from  a  peculiar  phenomenon  whidi 
took  place  when  I  endcayoured  to  make  carbonic  acid  detemdnations  in  the  Woroes- 
tersh&e  brine-springs^  I  adopted  the  ordinary  process  of  adding  to  the  water  excess 
of  amsBoniacal  chkmde  of  calcium, — a  very  trifling  precipitate  occurred,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  oooiparatiTe  absence  of  carbonates  and  carbonic  acid ;  upon 
examimng  the  bottles  at  home^  howerer,  their  iolcrior  was  corered  with  most 
beasitifttl  crystals  of  selenite,  of  the  most  perfect  fbrms,— some  oonplete  henutropcs. 
From  their  figure  and  sise,  these  had  evidently  been  deposited  slowfy ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  now  that  the  diloride  of  sodium  at  first  prevented  the  precipitation  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  then  that  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  present  parted 
▼ith  its  sulphuric  acid  to  the  lime  so  dissolved  (by  degrees,  as  the  diloride  of  sodinm 
relaxed  its  solvent  power);  the  lifuid  was  soon  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
•  the  surplns  was  thus  gradually  d^sited.  i  need  not  say  that  Idle  amemit  of  car* 
bonate  of  lime  actually  thrown  down  was  quite  insuffleient  to  meet  the  requirments 
of  the  analysis ;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  observed  a  similar 
lesolt. 

The  results  then  at  which  we  most  arrive  arc^  that  agricuituiai  salt  is  a  most 
energetic  absorbent  of  anunonia,  both  in  virtue  of  its  chk>ride  of  sodium  and  of  ila 
soluble  Unse-salt,  and  that  the  proportion  o^  the  latter  eqiccially  most  powerfhlty 
afltets  its  action ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  its  agency  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
a  permanent  one ;  it  will  collect  the  ammonia,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can 
retain  it  for  any  great  length  of  time,  because  in  the  very  decompositions  whidi 
happen  in  order  to  render  the  ammonia  more  stable,  salts  are  formed  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  liberate  ammonia  from  its  more  fixed  combinations.  It  may, 
however,  retain  it  quite  long  enough  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  if  the  young  plants 
are  there  ready  to  receive  it,  its  state  of  gradual  Hberatioa  may  be  for  them  the  most 
advantageous  possible ;  and  to  this  condusion  all  experiments  on  the  large  scale 
appear  most  obvicnsly  to  tend.  It  is  described  as  an  excellent  check  to  the  too 
forcing  power  of  guano;  and  from  M.  BarraKs  experiment  we  see  that  it  either 
prevents  the  too  rapid  eremacausis  of  the  latter,  or  stores  up  the  ammonia  as  it  is 
formed.  As  a  manure  for  growing  crops,  all  experience  and  all  theoretical  considera- 
tions therefore  show  it  to  be  most  valuable  ;  but  when  employed  to  mix  with 
manure  heaps  which  have  to  stand  for  considerable  periods  of  time^  theory  would 
pronounce,  as  practice  has  in  many  cases  done,  that  its  power  &t  retaining  ammonia 
under  those  drramstancea  is  at  the  best  doabtftJ,— J^AtfasapJtos/  Magtume, 

ON  THE  FBODUCTION  OW  ALCOHOL  FROM  COUCH-OKASS. 

(Trrtfcusi  repexs.) 

BT  M.  aABOU&OIN  OF  OSLEAKS. 

Ill  181^  Dr.  Leroi  published  a  paper  on  the  uscftd  application  of  the  aabterraneona 


creeping  toot  of  couch-grass,  wherefai  he  deariy  proved  that  it  was  capable  of  yiddr 
ing  a  liqnemF  of  good  quality  and 'a  panifiable  farina. 
These  investigations^  which  were  presented  to  the  Agrioaltwal  Societyv  did 


had  to  any  industrial  application. 

Last  year  a  Chemist  in  Park,  M.  HoflfaMB,  again  dxieeled  attentien  to  the  pOMl- 
baity  of  preparing  a  palatable  liqueur  from  this  root  wiuch  grows  so  abaadantiy  est 
•very  mA,  iiyuring  cultivated  plants,  and  which  at  present  is  oi^  thrown  aws|y  ov 
bamt  in  the  Adds  as  a  nuisance. 

Aoosrdhig  toDv.Lerd  and  M.  Hoflfama,  the  root,  cenvenieB^y  cat,  shodd  }m 


Aised  in  boiling  water  for  sosm  houra  and  the  liquor  separated  by 
Some  common  yeast  is  then  added  to  the  liqav»  and  the  who! 


whole  fermented  at  • 
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tempoBiuie  of  77^  fahr.    The  alcobol  is  afterwHids  Temored  bj  distfUstioa.    This 
OMoner  oC  opeanUimg  is  Teij  simpie,  bat  the  product  obtained  is  yery  smali. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  ezfaracted  from  cooch-giass  bj  simple  inftisioa  is  rery 
Taiiable. 

If  the  plant  be  devoid  of  young  shoots  the  sugar  will  be  entiiely  absent ;  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  if  buds  are  being  dereloped  the  infusion  will  be  comparativdy  sweet. 

This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  root  contains  a  fecuLa  which  nature 
employs  as  nutriment  for  the  young  shoots,  which,  howerer,  is  only  effective  in  the 
presence  of  diastase,  which  is  prodoced  daring  germination.  Through  the  interest- 
ing experiments  of  M^  Payen  and  Persoz»  we  know  that  germinating  graixv  con- 
tain a  substance  capable  of  converting  feciiia  into  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  whkdi  la 
carried  away  in  the  sap,  and  serves  as  nutriment  to  the  vegetable  embrya  This 
substance  has  received  the  name  of  Diastase. 

The  eircnmstance  of  the  subterranean  roots  of  TriHeum  tepens^  contaiaioga  fecolay 
was  weli-knowB,  but  no  one  that  I  am  aware  of  ever  attempted  to  make  use  ol  it 
in  the  productioa  of  alcohol.  This  fecula  can  be  converted  into  sugar  in  twn  ways. 
One  coQsists  in  collecting  the  roots  during  germination,  and  extracting  the  sagar  by 
maceration* 

Simple  as  this  may  appear  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  in  practice.  One  bud  may  de- 
velop and  shoot  out  to  the  extent  of  one  ineh  to  one  inch  and  a  hali^  while  the  other 
buds  on  tlie  same  branch  appear  quite  dormant.  The  germinatioa  is  in  £MSt  too 
irregular  to  admit  of  any  uniform  results  b^ng  obtained.  The  other  process  con- 
sists in  saccharifying  the  fecnla  in  the  ordinary  way  with  snlphnflric  ac£i.  The  fok 
lowing  is  the  process  I  adopt : — 10  kilogrammes  (26lb.  troy)  of  common  concha 
g7»ssy  Triticum  ttpem  (jCynodtm  daetjfUm  or  ^veiie  ^tior  woold  do  as  w^),  ia  first 
rinsed  to  remove  Hob  adhering  earth  to  some  extest,  and  cut  to  a  coovenien*  sixe ; 
it  is  then  boiled  in  a  mixtmre  of  20  litres  (four  gallons  three  pints)  of  water  and 
200  grammes  (six  ounces)  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  about  three  hours,  the  k)ss  from 
evaporation  bcnng  compensated  for  by  tlie  addition  of  more  water.  300  grammes 
(six  ounces)  of  Imie  previously  mixed  with  one  litre  (1  pint  15  oz.)  of  water  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  pressure.  Abouk  20  litres  (four  gallons  three 
pints)  is  thus  obtained  of  a  saccharine  liquid  indicating  7^  degrees  by  the  areometer, 
and  eontaimng  two  kilogrammes  (4lb.  6oz.  avoir.)  solid  matter  in  solution.  An 
ounce  of  yeast  is  then  added  to  the  20  litres  of  liquid,  and  the  whole  fermented  at 
77°  Fahr.  An  abondaoit  diaengi^femeiEt  of  carbonie  acid  takes  place,,  and  the  process 
is  finished  in  about  36  or  40  hours. 

The  liquid  which  indicated  at  first  7^  goes  down  to  2^^,  and  then  contains  only 
800  grammes  ( lib.  8ox.  avoir. )  of  solid  matter.  From  the  two  kilogrammes  (4lbL  6oz. 
avoir.)  of  solid  matter  containeii  in  the  solntioo  before  Isrmentation,  1300  grammes 
(21K  9qs.  avoir.)  have  therefore  disappeared.  This  qoantity  repfenats  the  si^ar 
ebtained  from  10  ki&ograaMDaai  of  fredi  eooch-grass.  This  root  yields^  therefore, 
12  per  eent.  of  giuceee,  or  giape  sugar. 

Upon  distillatkm  the  liquor  yields  two  litres  (9^  pints)  ef  an  akeoholic  liquid,  indi- 
cating 35''  degrees  of  Qay  LusaaeTs  akabol  metre,  or,  in  other  wovdS)  it  contains  70 
ce&tiUtrea  of  absofaitft  alcohol,  er  80  ceatiMtres  (22Da.>  of  netified  s|Mt.  To  iOus- 
tiate  thesapenerity  of  tlus  proossel  made  the  following  experiment : — 

Ten  liiliigiasMSMis  (UQh  tn^)  of  the  same  ooadv-grasa  waa  treated  with  water 
alone,  without  mymoA-r  aoMtnsof  deooetieBwas  thus  obtained.  llieHquorin- 
dicated  3"*  by  the  areometer,  and  oootained  hi  sointioa  1200  graoHnea  (2ib.  9oa. 
wnir,)  of  solid  matter. 

After  fomentation  the  liquor  had  font  only  ooe  degree  of  the  aveonietv,  aad 
retnined  200  gramasa  (lib.  ilea.)  of  solid  matter  in  solution.  It  oontained,  thero- 
foic;^  osdy  300  gramneaof  gbseesc^  a  qaaatity  whidi  ia  jast  oae  qovter  of  that 
obtained  by  the  other  prowiie. 

Upon  distilhMfeioa  it  yisided  a  liquid  indiarting  9^  degrees  ef  tiie  akohd  metre, 
iriwefeiaeqqaltoiaeKitilitnBof  ahaelaMialcehoI,  iMtead  of  71^  aa  obtaiBed  by  the 


preotsA 
The  lowing  would  be  the  commercial  method  of 

The eeock grass  iaplaeed  haatab  eo  a  parfotatcdsM^'siBilar to  fho steeping 
ria^M  added  aa  Witt  eorertiio  whole  mass. 


lusedlal 

An  amooMt  of  Bolphnne  acid  is  then  added,  equal  us  weight  to  the  200tb  port  oC  the 
JOoteasiHplefii.    ItiatfaM  heatdLtothabailiaf  potatiyajetof  steaB,  atwfaieh 
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temperature  it  is  kept  for  three  hours.  Sufficient  milk  of  lime  is  then  added  to 
nentralize  the  acid,  the  liquid  strained  off  and  fermented  with  jreast ;  lastly,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  snhmit  the  fermented  liquor  to  distillation,  which  may  be  effected 
with  great  simplicity  and  perfection  in  the  apparatus  used  at  the  spirit  distilleries. 
'--Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  OIL  OF  CASSIA* 

BY  M.  A.  BTRSGKEB. 

CoKMERciAL  oU  of  cassla  (oil  of  China  cinnamon)  consists  of  scTeral  substances, 
of  which  the  principal  is  hydruret  of  cmnamyle  (Cu  Ht  Ot),  or  aldehyde  of 
dnnamyle. 

A  few  years  ago  I  stated  that  styrone,  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on 
liquid  styraz,  might  be  considered  as  the  alcohol  of  dnnamic  acid.  M.  Wolff's 
experiments  also  show  that  styrone  can  be  oonverted  into  cmnamic  acid  by  the 
employment  of  chromic  add.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that,  by  the  use  of  a  less 
poweifnl  ozydiasing  agent,  the  styrone  could  be  converted  into  dnnamic  aldehyde 
(oil  of  cassia).  This  may  be  effected  by  moistening  spongy  platinum  with  fluid 
styrone,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  air.  After  a  few  days  the  odour  of  styrone 
is  replaced  by  that  of  oil  of  cassia.  The  hydruret  of  dnnamyle  may  be  separated  by 
bisulphite  of  potash,  which  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  aU  aldehydes. 

The  crystals  are  purified  by  washing  with  ether.  By  treating  them  with  oil  of 
Titriol  an  oily  liquid  separates,  possessing  the  smell  of  oil  of  cinnamon  in  the  highest 


'fhe  crystals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  exposure  to  the  lUr  axe 
gradually  conrerted  into  dnnamic  acid.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  the 
solution,  howerer,  speedily  deposits  a  crjrstalline  mass  of  nitrate  of  the  hydruret  of 
dnnamyle. 

The  change  which  the  styrone  undergoes  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :— 
Cm  H„  O,  -h  O,  =  Cm  H,  O,  +  2  HO. 


Styrone.        Hydnunot  of  Ciniuunyle. 

Annaks  de  Chimk. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTTION  OP  ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD. 

BT  lOL  BSBTHSLOT  AHD  8.  DB  LUCA. 

EssBiniAL  dl  of  mustard  has  been  the  suljeet  of  numerous  important  inrestig^- 
tions  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  remarkable  composition  (being  formed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen),  the  yariety  of  compounds  it  is  capable  of  forming, 
and  its  being  produced  together  with  oil  of  garlic  firom  a  number  of  crudferous 
plants— these  with  its  physiological  effects  hare  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  diemists.  Without  recalling  the  experiments  of  MM.  Thibierge,  Homemao, 
Boutron,  Robiquet,  Garrot,  Faur^  Guibourt,  Henry  and  Plisson,  Fremy,  Simon, 
Wittstock,  Aschoff,  Bnssy,  &C.,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  those  of  MM.  Dumas  and 
Pelouze  in  1833,  since  it  was  by  them  the  density  of  its  vapour  and  its  prindpal 
properties  were  ascertained,  together  with  the  discoyery  of  that  beautifiil  crystalline 
body,  Thiosinnamine,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  mustard.  This 
xeaction  is  a  distinguishing  character  of  this  oil. 

Since  the  aboTo  p^iod  a  number  of  experiments  hare  been  published  by  MM. 
LoBwig,  Weidman,  Will,  Werthdm,  Gerhardt,  Winckler,  Hlasiwetz,  Zinin,  Hintor- 
berger,  Pless,  &c  These  investigations,  and  espedally  those  of  Werthdm,  have 
thrown  the  greatest  light  on  the  essential  oil  of  mustard.  M.  Wertfaeim  ascertained 
its  composition  to  be  Cs  Hs  N  St,  and  considered  it  to  be  a  combination  of  oil  of 
garlic  (C«  Ht  S)  with  hydiosulphocyanic  add:— C«  Ha  N  Stf=C«  Hi  S+€^  N  S. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  fSu^ts  which  enabled  us  to  produce  oil  of  mostaid 
without  using  any  prindple  resembling  those  extracted  fh>m  the  crudftnB,  but  by 
taking  glycerine  as  our  startmg-point. 

In  a  former  artide,  presented  by  us  to  the  Academy,  we  stated  that  glycerine^ 
when  treated  with  iodide  of  phosphorus,  Ibrms  ioduretted  propylene  Gc  Hs  I19  whidi 
only  differs  in  composition  from  oil  of  garlic,  in  iodine  talong  the  place  of  sulphur. 
If,  therefore,  sulphur  oould  be  substituted  for  iodine^  and  the  resulting  compound 
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comUBed  with  hydroBulphocyanic  add,  essence  of  mostard  would  be  the  result. 
This  may  be  eflbcted  in  one  operation  by  treating  the  iodide  of  propylene  with  sul* 
phocyaoide  of  potassiuni: — 

C«  H.  I+Ca  N  E  S>»iG.  H»  NS.+E  I. 

When  conducted  in  a  closed  ressel  at  212°  Fahr.,  the  reaction  is  complete  in  a  few 
hours,  essence  of  mustard  and  iodide  of  potassium  being  the  principal  products  of 
the  process.  The  liquid  portion  possesses  the  well-known  properties  of  essence  of 
mustard.  It  produces  the  same  pungent  effect  upon  the  eyes  and  skin;  it  boils  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  treated  with  ammonia  it  yields  Thiosinnamine:— 
Cs  H«  NSrHNH,»C  H,  Ns  T, 

The  composition  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

Cs=40.9.    H=7.0.    N=s23.0.    S=28.0. 

Hie  formula  being  €«  H«  N,  S„  requires  by  calculation — 

Carbon  41.4    Hydrogen  6.9    Nitrogen  24.1    Sulphur  27.6. 

This  Thiosinnamine  possesses,  therefore,  the  same  composition  and  properties  as 
the  Thiosinnamine  prepared  from  the  natural  essence,  and  also  according  to  our 
determinations  the  same  crystalline  form.  The  production  of  essence  of  mustard 
from  ioduretted  propyline  clearly  shows  that  oil  of  garlic  (Ce  Hs  S)  can  be  deriyed 
ftom  propylene  (C«  £[«),  one  of  the  carburets  corresponding  to  the  alcohols.  Essence 
of  garlic  is  in  fact  sulphuret  of  propylene,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by 
one  of  sulphur;  and  essence  of  mustard  is  the  sulphocyauide  of  sulphopropylene. 
These  results,  if  more  extended,  may  possibly  enable  us  to  produce  similar  com- 
pounds from  other  carburets  analogous  to  propylene,  and  we  intend  making  some 
experiments  with  that  Tiew. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  relation  which  our  experiments  prore 
to  exist  between  glycerine  and  essence  of  mustard,  showing  that  this  essence  can  be 
obtained  from  neutral  fatty  substances,  which  are  so  abundant  in  vegetables,  and 
particularly  in  cruciferous  plants;  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  natural  essence  of  mustard. — Journal  de 
Pharmacie. 


BESEARCHES  ON  OXYGEN  IN  A  NASCENT  STATE. 

BT  M.  AUGUSTS  HOUZBAU.* 

Ih  considering  one  of  the  more  remarkable  cases  in  which  oxygen  assumes  a 
nascent  state,  namely,  that  which  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  oxygenated  water,  I 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  if  by  a  happy  doubling  of  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen, 
which  are  united  to  barium  to  form  the  binoxide,  I  succeeded  in  setting  free  the 
«xtra  atom  out  of  contact  with  any  oxidizable  substance,  the  molecule  would  in  its 
disengagement  show  itself  to  possess  in  a  high  degree,  oxydizing  properties.  It  is 
this,  in  fact,  which  occurs  when  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  react  at  a 
low  temperature  upon  binoxide  of  barium.  Of  the  various  apparatus  which  I  hare 
employed  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Boussingault  for  the  preparation  of  nascent 
oxygen,  the  most  simple  consists  of  a  tubulated  globe,  the  narrower  neck  of  which 
is  fitted  with  a  conducting-tube  passing  under  a  bell-glass  filled  with  water.  The 
sulphuric  acid  being  first  poured  in,  it  is  sufficient  to  drop  into  it  the  earthy  superoxide 
in  small  fragments,  rapidly  closing  the  neck  of  the  globe  with  a  cork.  The  disen- 
gagement of  gas  is  not  long  delayed,  and  it  proceeds  the  more  rapidly  the  more  the 
mixture  becomes  heated.  In  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  favour  the  reaction  by 
plunging  the  globe  into  a  water-bath  at  122''  to  140®  Fahr.,  as  in  other  cases  it  is 
indispensable  to  moderate  it  by  ^e  use  of  cold  water. 

Nascent  oxygen  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a  strong  odour ;  it  should  be 
resnired  with  care,  as  introduced  into  the  system  too  largely,  it  gives  rise  to  nausea, 
which  may  be  succeeded  by  vomiting.  Its  odour,  which  at  first  is  not  repulsive, 
becomes  insupportable  when  it  has  been  smelt  many  times.  Its  taste  suggests  a 
UtUe  that  of  lobster. 

Heated  to  about  167®  Fahr.,  or  exposed  to  solar  lights  it  loses  all  its  active  pro- 
perties.   In  the  presence  of  water,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  it 

*  Joum,  dBPharmacU  et  Chimin.    Jane,  1855. 
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osjdises  most  of  the  metalfl,  eren  silrer,  Buperozydiset  in  general  the  aKtallic  prot- 
(Bddefl,  and  tcaiuifonns  also  directly  anenioas,  Into  anenie  add,  &c  The  alkafia 
(potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta)  and  the  acids  (sulphuric,  phosphorie,  nitric)  react  atrongly- 
upon  it.  Even  ammonia,  in  contact  with  nascent  oxygen,  undergoes  a  great  modifi- 
cation ;  its  elements  are  truly  burned,  the  result  of  the  combustion  bei^g  a  nitnms 
compound.  In  &ct,  it  is  onl^  necessary  to  pass  into  a  beli  filled  with  the  odorous 
gas,  a  rod  of  glass  wetted  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  when  the  Tesael  is  instantly 
filled  with  abundant  yapours  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  whidi  we  know  is 
unaltered  at  68°  Fahr.  by  ordinary  osygen,  bums  on  the  contrary  with  the  emission 
of  light  in  the  nascent  gas. 

Lastly,  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  in  water  cannot  resist  the  energetic  affinity  of 
active  oxygen  ;  its  elements  are  dissociated  in  consequence  of  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  chlorine  set  &ee  will  dissolve  gold  leaf  placed  in  the  modiAed 
add. 

Nascent  oxygen  is  thus  a  chloridizer  in  the  sense  that  chlorine  is  an  oxidizer^  and 
in  fact,  it  is  to  this  remarkable  power  of  combustion  that  tiie  metallic  superoxides 
owe  their  faculty  of  causing  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  odorous  gas  reacts  yet  more  rapidly  on  iodide  of  potassmm,  the  iodine  of 
which  it  sets  free  ;  it  spontaneously  decolourizes  the  tinctures  of  litmus,  cochineal, 
and  logwood,  sulphate  of  indigo,  &c.,  thus  manifesting  a  power  which  even  chlorine 
can  hardly  equal.  Porous  bodies  absorb  it,  and  also  singularly  modify  it,  since  >y 
merely  passing  it  slowly  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  asbestos,  spongy  pUtinum, 
lint,  called  cotton,  strips  of  flannel,  or  the  like,  the  odour  and  oxydizing  properties 
of  the  gas  axe  destroyed. 

Although  from  the  properties  just  described,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confound 
Hie  nascent  gas  with  ordinary  oxygen,  I  tuive  nevertheless  thought  that  their 
differenoes  would  be  still  more  apparent  by  a  comparative  statement  of  their 
respective  properties;  thus : — 

Comparison  of  the  general  properties  of  Ordinary  Oxygen  Bndi  of  Natcent  m  Actnx 
Oxygen,  both  being  in  the  free  state  and  at  a  temp,  of  59°  Fahr. 


OSDIKABY  OXTOBir. 


vAscBvr  oa  active  oxtobit. 


Colourless,  inodorous,  InO 
sipidgas S 


Ammonia  

Blus  Litmus.. 
Silver . 


odorous  gas,  having  the 
tnoaronung 


Pho9phor€€tedlfy-  \ 
drogem  Oas  ......  > 

Iodide  qfPotoMmmm 

Bf/drodktoric  Add.., 


No  rapid  action  

Does  notoxydizeit.. 

No  action  


Does  not  deoompose  it ...... 

Noaettoa 

Is  afeeble  ozydiser 

Veiy  stable  at  all  tern-') 
peratores  > 


CColourlesa.vi 
K    taste  or 
i^Buras  it  81 
1    it  into  nitrate. 

Decolorizes  it  rapldlj. 

OiTdisesit. 
Cliwtautlj  buns  it  with  theemisBkm  or 
I    light. 

f  Acts  rapidly  upon  it,  setting  free  the 
(     iodine. 

Deoomposes  it*  setUngfree  theiihiorfne. 
ris  a  powecftil  oz^^disiag  agent  and  an 
X    enacgetio  chloridizer  [e}iloriira%£\. 
/Stable  at  69*;  is  destroyed  at  about 
I    107*Eafar. 


Binoxide  of  barium  is  not,  however,  the  only  body  whadi  can  thus  diaengage 
netive  oxygen,  other  oxygenated  substances  having  also  afiTorded  it  to  aie  nmfer 
certain  circumstances. 

When  one  considers  in  their  eneemhle  the  nnraeKms  chemical  reactions  to  which 
oxygerated  compounds  give  rise,  and  which  alone  coDStitiite  the  greatest  part  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  whidi  Qiemistry  is  the  study,  one  may  always  reoogniee  in  com- 
hmed  oxygen  that  increased  energy  which  distinguishes  free  oxygm  In  a  nascent 
•tate,  and  which  the  latter  [usually]  oeasee  to  poesees  immediately  it  is  isolated  fimn 
its  combinations  :  an  inactivity  the  more  characteristic,  since  it  becomes  a  pivpertji 
also  of  the  odorous  gas,  when  the  latter  has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  heat 
or  of  light,  or  to  the  contact  of  certain  substances  with  which  it  tome  no  union.  It 
is  thus  that  araenious  add,  unalterable  by  ordinazy  oxygen,  ia  directly  oxydixed  by 
free  nascent  oxygen,  in  the  same  manner  as  oxygen  itself  operates  in  tiie  atate  in 
which  it  exists  in  nitric  acid  or  in  water  decomposed  by  dilorine. 
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The  case  U  the  same  wUh  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  aadergoing  no  aUentkm  ftom 
contact  with  ordinary  gaaeons  oxygen  or  from  the  naaoent  gas  if  previoiuly  heated 
1^>  to  176''  Fahr^  aoquirei,  on  the  cootrary,  the  power  of  diasolTiag  gold  in  the 
pnsence  of  nitric  acid  or  of  the  binozides  of  bariaia,  manganese,  lad,  ftc^  or  of 
certain  oxygenated  aaltt,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  presence  of  ficee, 
actiTC  oxygen,  as  mentioned  above. 

Hence  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  nascent  oxygen  in  combinations  is  that 
which  I  wish  to  enforce  in  this  paper.  Horeorer,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ordinary  methods  emp^yed  to  liberate  oxygen  axe  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  favoor  the 
emission  of  the  gas  in  its  primitiye  state,  since  they  are  based  npon  the  employment 
of  certain  agents,  snch  as  caloric,  light,  and  catalytic  force,  capable  themselves  of 
destroying  the  activity  of  nascent  oxygen.  Thus,  it  appears  that  in  calcining  the 
peroxides  of  manganese  or  of  barium,  or  the  various  oxygenated  salts,  snch  as 
chlorates,  chromates,  Ac,  it  is  impoisible  to  obtain  from  them  mctioe  oxygen,  and 
CFen  when  Priestley,  in  his  memorable  experiment  of  the  Ist  of  August,  1774, 
socoeeded  in  decomposing  the  Mercwrims  prcKipUatuM  per  u  (binoxide  of  mercury) 
by  heating  it  in  the  burning  focus  of  a  lens,  he  could  but  set  at  liberty  a  degene- 
rated principle,  and  the  gas  which  he  designated  dephhgigticaied  air,  which  name 
Lavoisier,  upon  the  creation  of  chemical  language,  transformed  into  oxyaem,  was  none 
other  than  the  hypothetical  oxygen  of  modem  chemists,  modified  by  the  distnrbiag 
ibrces  employed  at  that  period  by  the  illustrious  English  philosopher. 

ON  THE  CONSTITCmON  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  OZONK 

BT  THOUAS  ANDREWS,  M.D.,  F.R.8., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Qaeen's  College,  Belfast 

The  conflicting  views  which  have  so  long  existed  as  to  the  true  coostitntkm  of 
ozone,  indaced  the  author  to  undertake  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
particularly  as  he  had  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  only  quantitative 
experiments  which  have  yet  been  made  to  elucidate  this  difficult  question.  According 
to  the  experiments  referred  to,  two  substances  have  been  confounded  under  the 
name  of  Ozone,  one  a  compound  body  having  the  formula  HOs,  the  other  an 
allotropic  variety  of  oxygen.  To  ascertain  whether,  in  conformity  with  this  statement, 
ozooe  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  contains  hydrogen  as  a  constituent,  the 
author  made  two  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  series  he  followed  nearly  tlie 
same  method  of  investigation  by  which  its  compound  nature  is  supposed  to  have 
been  established,  but  modified  so  as  to  avoid  a  source  of  error,  which,  if  neglected, 
vitiates  altogether  the  results.  Electrolytic  oxygen,  unless  very  great  precautions 
be  taken,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  small  but  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonic 
add,  which  is  liable  to  be  partially  absorbed  by  the  potassa  set  free  when  a  neutral 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  ozone.  By  adding  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  before  the  commencement  of  each 
eneriment,  this  error  may  be  avoided. 

The  method  of  performing  the  experiment  was  to  conduct  a  stream  of  electrolytic 
oxygen  through  a  compound  apparatus  previously  weighed,  which  contained  on  one 
side  an  acid  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  on  the  other  sulphuric  add  ;  the 
former  to  decompose  the  ozone,  the  latter  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  this  apparatus  gave  the  entire  weight  of  the  ozone;  the  iodine 
set  free,  when  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  oxygen,  the  weight  of  the  active  oxygen. 
The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  conducting  tliis  experiment  are  fully  described  in 
the  communication. 

The  following  are  the  numerical  results  of  five  experiments  performed  according 
to  the  above  method  : — 

Active  ozv^en  deduced 
from  i<{dine  set  free, 
grm. 
a8386 
0.0100 
0.0138 
0.02SI 
0.0273 


)  of  electrolytic 

Increase  in  weight  of 

ozyReii. 

compound  apparatus. 

litras. 

grm. 

10.20 

0.0379 

2.72 

0.0107 

2.86 

0.0154 

6.45 

0.0286 

6.80 

0.0251 

Total 0.1179  0.1178 
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The  agKement  in  these  namben  proyet  that  the  aotire  oxygen  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  entire  weight  of  the  ozone,  and  is  therefore  identical  with  it. 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments  the  author  shows  that  do  water  is  produced  in 
the  decomposition  of  electrolytic  ozone  by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  electroljrtlc 
oxygen,  containing  from  thirty-eight  to  twenty-seyen  milligrammes  of  ozone,  were 
decomposed  by  heat,  but  no  water  was  obtained  in  a  weighed  absorption  apparatus, 
in  which  the  gas  was  exposed,  not  only  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  was  also 
passed  through  a  tube  containing  anhydrous  phosphoric  ncid. 

Haying  confirmed  by  new  experiments  the  fact  that  ozone  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  electrical  spark  on  pure  and  dry  oxygen,  the  author  proceeds  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  properties  of  ozone  derived  from  different  sources.  These 
he  finds  to  be  in  eyery  respect  the  same.  Thus  ozone,  bowcTer  prepared,  is 
destroyed,  or  rather  conyerted  into  ordinary  oxygen,  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  about  237°  C,  and  catalytically,  by  being  passed  oyer  peroxide  of  manganese,  no 
water  being  formed  in  either  case;  it  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  when  sufficiently 
diluted  with  other  gases,  is  destroyed  by  agitation  with  a  large  quantity  of  water ; 
it  is  also,  contrary  to  the  common  statements,  destroyed  by  being  agitated  with 
Ume-water  and  baryta-water,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  solutions  be 
used  ;  it  has  always  the  same  peculiar  odour ;  it  bleadies  without  producing 
previously  an  acid  reaction  ;  it  oxydizes  in  all  cases  the  same  bodies,  &c 

From  the  whole  investigation  the  author  draws  the  conclusion,  **  that  ozone,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  is  one  and  the  same  substance,  and  is  not  a  compound 
body,  but  oxygen  in  an  altered  or  allotropic  condition." — Proeeeduigt  of  the  Bojfal 
Society,  vol.  vii.,  No.  14. 

PROCESS  FOB  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SOLUBLE  CITRATE  OF 

MAGNESIA. 

BT    U.    E.    BOBIQUET. 

Takb    Citric  acid,  1  kilogramme 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  630  grammes 
Boiling  water,  350  grammes. 
Reduce  the  citric  acid  to  coarse  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  boiling  water.  VThen 
the  solution  shall  have  cooled,  and  before  it  crystallizes,  pour  it  into  a  large  stone- 
ware pan,  and  by  means  of  a  sieve  allow  the  magnesia  to  fall  rapidly  over  its  surface, 
taking  care  not  to  stir  it.  The  reaction  takes  place  gradually  ;  when  it  appears  to 
have  ceased,  which  is  easily  observed,  mix  thoroughly  and  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
while  the  paste  remains  soft  and  ductile.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
mass  do  not  heat,  for  if  the  temperature  suddenly  rises,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the 
citrate  of  magnesia  is  undergoing  that  molecular  change  which  causes  it  to  pass  into 
the  insoluble  variety^  and  the  product  is  lost.  Thus  for  better  insuring  succesi^  it  is 
not  useless  to  set  the  pan  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  constantly  to  bring  the  citrate 
in  thin  layers  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  When  this  manipulation  is 
over,  the  whole  product  should  be  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  sweUed-up 
mass  of  citrate  should  then  be  divided  into  fragments  and  dried  in  a  stove  at  a  heat 
not  over  60°  to  68°  Fahr. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  process  is  to  employ  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  to  avoid  an  elevation  of  temperature  at  the  moment 
of  combination,  for  this  disengagement  of  heat  would  be  the  result,  not  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  citric  acid  on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  simply  of  the 
change  of  condition  which  the  citrate  would  undergo  in  passing  from  the  soluble 
modification  to  the  insoluble.— ./otirii.  de  Hharmacie  tTAnoerst  Aug.  1855. 


ON  THE  GELATINIZATION  OF  ETHER. 

BT  M.  GRIXAULT. 

At  a  time  when  the  question  of  local  anaesthesia  attracts  more  and  more  attention, 
I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  make  known  to  practitioners  a  very  simple  method  of 
gelatinizing  ether,  which  avoids  the  numerous  inconveniences  resulting  fh>m  its  great 
volatility,  allows  of  its  action  being  localized,  as  well  as  prolonged  as  mudbi  as 
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maj  be  deiirafale»  without  requiring  constant  rarreillance.  By  the  use  of  the  new 
preparation,  we  maj  more  easily  judge  of  the  anaesthetic  action  of  ether  apart  from 
its  refiigerant  ettoet,  this  latter  being  almost  null  e?en  when  the' jelly  is  employed  in 
thefineeair. 

If  we  put  together  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  four  measures  of  ether  with  one  mea« 
sure  of  white  of  egg,  and  briskly  agitate  them  together,  the  albumen  will  be  soon 
seen  to  swell  considerably,  and  by  degrees  to  absorb  the  entire  quantity  of  ether 
ibrming  with  it  a  thick  collodion,  which  is  soon  transformed  into  an  opaline,  trembling 
jelly,  detaching  itsetf  from  the  sides  of  the  bottle  without  separating  into  the  two 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  constituted.  This  jelly,  much  more  easily  operated  with 
than  ether,  and  without  any  adherence,  is  spread  with  the  greatest  facility,  disengaging 
but  slowly  the  volatile  liquid  of  which  the  major  part  of  it  is  formed.  Applied  to 
the  skin,  and  ooTered  with  a  band  of  doth,  or  still  better  of  caoutchouc,  it  speedily 
causes  rnbefaction  without  producing  by  its  contact  any  symptom  of  vesication. 
When  it  begins  to  dry,  a  new  layer  may  be  applied,  and  there  may  thus  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  prolonged  action  of  ether,  either  exposed  to  the  air  or  covered,  a  part 
of  the  body  more  or  less  extensive,  by  the  same  means  that  are  employed  in  the 
administration  of  a  cataplasm  or  a  sinapisuL 

The  jelly  ought  to  be  prepared  as  required,  for  the  action  of  ether  on  albumen 
continues  some  time,  bringing  about  by  little  and  little  a  solidification  more  and 
more  complete. 

By  immersing  the  bottle  in  water  at  158°  Fahr.,  an  almost  instantaneous 
solidification  is  obtained,  without  the  separation  of  the  ether. 

1.  The  proportion  of  four  parts  of  ether  is  the  strongest  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  absorbing  by  one  part  of  albumen.  In  fact,  to  prepare  the  jelly  more  rapidly,  it 
would  be  better  to  increase  a  little  the  proportion  of  albumen. 

2.  For  the  preparation  of  a  fine  and  homogenous  jelly,  it  is  requisite  to  use  ether 
that  is  pure,  or  at  least  such  as  is  free  from  alcohol  and  acid.  This  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ether  of  commerce  by  agitation  with  water  and  magnesia. 

3.  If  circumstances  require,  various  substances  may  be  £ssolved  in  the  ether— 
as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  potassium,  camphor,  morphia  or  conia,  &c. — and  the 
gelatinization  may  tUterwards  be  effected.->JoKra.  de  Chimie  M^tcale,  Sept.,  1855. 


NEW  FILTEB. 

DnBLA.NO*  recommends  for  rapid  filtration,  a  wire  frame  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  of  tinned  or  silver  wire,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  alternate  folds  of  a  ribbed 
filter  fit  upon  the  wires.  A  second  wire  frame  fitting  against  the  other  folds,  is 
placed  inside  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  filter  in  its  place. 


TANNIC  ACID  A  REMEDY  FOB  CHILBLAINS. 

BY   PBOF.  BBUTHOLD. 

The  extract  obtained  by  boiling  1^  oz.  of  pounded  nut-galls  with  0.5lb.  of  rain, 
water,  has  an  excellent  action  upon  chilblains.  The  decoction  may  be  employed  as 
a  batii,  or  laid  upon  the  swellings  by  means  of  rags.  The  itching  and  burning  dis- 
appear in  two  or  three  days.  In  old  cases  the  remedy  must  be  continued  longer. 
OflJc-bark  may  also  be  employed  ;  a  mixture  of  lib.  of  oak-bark  and  2lbs.  of  water 
being  applied  as  a  poultice.  This  remedy  must  not  be  used  with  broken  or  festering 
chilblains.— G67/uiyer  Gel.  Auz,  Polytechn,  Central  BlaU,  1855. 


BEMABKS  ON  THE  CRYSTALLINE   STRUCTUBE   OF  IBON  IN 
BEFEBENCE  TO  THE  NASMYTH  GUN. 

Thb  alleged  failure  of  the  Nasmyth  gun  has  called  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
to  the  changes  which  iron  undergoes  by  use,  and  to  the  causes  which  accelerate  its 
passage  from  the  fibrous  to  the  crystalline  state.  Dr.  Noad,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Welsh  iron  mines,  has  tried  some  experiments,  and  communicated  the  results  obtained 

*  Dmgla^s  PoigtMhnuchei  JoumaL 
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to  the  pnUtc,— reialts  of  deep  Intereet,  couideriiig  hdv  estenahrely  iran  w  ikow  tned 
iir  Mdgee,  caUes,  and  wpfimrtfl.  Dr.  Noad  eaja :— ^  The  tendeacj  of  iraa  to  pus 
jfroai  the  fibrous  or  tough  to  the  crystalline  or  brittle  eosditioB,  is  pcoBMited  hy 
yarions  causes;  everything,  in  fact,  which  occasions  a  yibration  among  its  particles 
has  this  tendeney."  He  then  describes  his  ejqterioieBta,  *which  prore  that  the  mcskal 
may  he  made  to  pass  frons  one  state  to  the  other : — ^^  Seeing  a  large  quantity  of  unn 
cbaiA  lying  abont,  and  leanung  that,  tiioogh  scarcely  irorn,  it  had  been  laid  aside  in 
eoDseqnenoe  of  the  hresJdng  of  some  of  the  links,  I  examined  several  fnun  difikent 
parts  of  the  chain.  I  found  that  a  angle  smart  blow  with  a  hammer  was  siiflk'iyHt 
to  snap  the  metal,  the  firactnre  of  which  was  crystslliiie^  and  its  farittleness  snchthat 
it  eooid,  without  difficulty,  be  broken  into  small  pieoes  under  the  hammer.  I  now 
heated  strongly  in  a  forge  some  of  the  broken  links,  and  allowed  them  to  cool  very 
dowly  underneath  a  bed  of  fine  sand.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-fiwr  hours  they 
were  examined ;  the  metal  was  found  to  have  reeoviered  its  teoadty,  it  oould  no 
longer  be  broken  to  pieees  under  the  hammer ;  and  when  at  length,  after  repeated 
heavy  blows,  it  did  partially  yield,  the  texture  of  the  metal  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly fibrous — every  trace  of  a  crystalline  structure  had  disappeared."  Dr.  Koad 
thinks  that  the  iron  of  the  Nasmyth  gun  has  been  crystallized  by  continnons  ham- 
mering«  and  he  suggests  that  its  fibrous  oondition  may  be  restored  by  annealing. 
But  this  is  scarcely  the  most  interesting  question  raised.  How  about  the  iron 
bridges  ?  Are  they  passing  into  that  crystalline  condition  in  which  they  will  be  as 
strong  as  glass  —and  no  stronger  ?  How,  again,  about  our  chain  caUes  ?  Are  our 
leviathans  of  the  deep  floating  in  a  fanctfnl  security,  tmstii\g  to  iron  ropes  that  will 
snap  as  a  dhi&d's  thread  in  the  day  of  storms  f—AAeamum. 


INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Somerset  ArchsBological  Association,  vrhich 
extended  over  three  days,  it  was  stated  that  the  remains  of  a  rhinoceros  and  other 
extinct  animals  had  lately  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  in 
connexion  with  the  trees  of  a  forest  in  which  they  lived.  These  trees  i^ere  of 
existing  species,  viz.,  oak,  alder,  hazel,  &c,  thus  showing  that  the  climate  of  the 
country  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger,  elephant,  hyena,  &c., 
was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now.  An  important  paper  was  also  read  by  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Jones,  M.A.,  describing  the  remains  of  andent  British  hut  circles,  which  he  had 
brought  to  light  on  Croydon  HUl,  in  the  western  part  of  Somerset  The  outlines  of 
several  of  the  calnns  were  perlecc,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  used  a  great  quantity  of  the  stones  to  drain  the  adjoining  fields.  In  another 
paper  the  author  gave  a  description  of  the  discovery  of  the  calcareous  skeletons  of 
corals  of  the  Devonian  series,  met  with  in  the  Quantock  Hills.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  coral  reeft,  akm  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  present 
day. — Times,  Aug.  29. 


CHARCOAL  AS  A  DEOXIDiZfiR. 


TO  THE  BDITOm  OF  TKE  PHAXMACSnTlCAL  JOVKKAL. 

SiB,~As  charcoal  from  its  singular  properties  has  excited  of  late  an  immense 
deal  of  interest,  any  fact  connected  with  that  subject  not  generally  known,  will 
perhaps  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL 

It  is  well  known  that  charcoal  has  the  power  of  condensing  within  its  pores  large 
quantities  of  the  ga^ses;  and  also  of  abstracting  saline  and  metallic  salts  from  their 
solutions.  In  addition  to  which,  it  also  possesses  the  property  of  rodacing  the  salts 
of  gold;  which  may  be  seen  by  the  following  experiment  that  I  have  recently 
made: — 

Into  a  bottle  nearly  filled  with  a  solution  of  dikxide  of  gold  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  was  plsoed  a  lump  of  wood  charooaL  After  a  few  honca  metallic  gold  began 
to  appear,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  the  wimle  of  the  diknide  had  been  with« 
drawn  from  tiie  liquid  and  deposited  on  the  charcoal  in  the  metallic  stote.    Froto« 
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cUoride  of  tm  wts  thm  added  to  the  solntkMi,  bvt  no  dhsnge  wtetercr  mw  pro- 
dooed. 

According^  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  charcoal  is  «  poiweiML  oxidiaer;  hot  m  this  case  I 
conoeive  It  »uft  he  viewed  as  a  powerlvl  deozidimr. 

Slioidd  any  one  repeat  the  experiment,  they  prohaUy  would  hare  some  dooht 
whether  the  x^dish  deposit  is  really  the  pore  metal,  w  the  metal  in  some  state  of 
combination.  Bat  if  they  wUl  only  rah  ibe  enrfaee  with  some  hmrd  body,  their 
donbts  will  be  speedily  set  at  rest  by  the  brilliant  polish  produced. 

S9fL  14A,  18S5.  J.  Bobbins. 


THB  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  DISPENSERS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


TD  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  FHASnAOEUTICAI.  JOURNAL. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aaxions  desire  of  all  now  to  promote  the  welfare  and  proper 
Qiganizatioa  of  every  departsMnt  connected  with  the  army,  and  as  puUlcity  tends 
te  hrin^  about  a  remedy  for  any  defects,  a  few  remarks  may  not,  therefoK,  be 
deemed  inapt  to  point  out  some  of  the  grievances  whicsh  I  coooeive  are  attended 
wi^  iDJostioe  to  one  department  of  the  Medical  Stafi;  vic^  the  Dispensers. 

At  the  cornmenoeBiient  of,  and  during  the  war,  from  time  to  time  as  need  required, 
gentlemea  were  engaged  in  the  Medical  Department  whose  daties  were  those  of 
Dispensers  of  Medicine.  The  appointment^  so  lar  as  regards  rank  and  pay,  is  eiouOar 
to  that  4^  an  Assistant  Snrgeon,  hut  the  position  differs  widely.  The  gieater  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  this  brandi  of  the  service  have  daties  assigaed  to  them 
which  n%ht  be  described  as  those  of  a  Drug  Comnussariat  Clerk  or  a  Thnmns 
Stzeet-Draggist's  WaiehonsemasL  Msay,  it  is  true,  I  am  mnrj  to  add,  an  net 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office  as  oompetently  as  men  holding  the 
latter  sitnation;  but  this  is  no  reason,  as  I  contend,  that  those  who  are  reaUy 
capable  to  discharge  the  daties  of  a  PharmanRUlist  shonld  suffer  for  the  ignoraaoe 
or  incapabilities  of  others. 

The  object  of  the  Army  Board  no  doubt  is  to  have  effideut  men,  but  nnleassonie 
iBducement  be  held  out  for  future  advancement,  how  can  they  expect  that  any  hot  < 
an  inferior  class  will  volunteer  on  eu^  service,  at  the  ri^  of  heislth  and  life,  not 
to  mention  the  great  privations  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  campaign  in  such  a 
place  as  the  Crimea. 

Instead,  hesrefa;  «f  nay  pnoepeet  of  advaneement,  we  are  most  likely  to  retro- 
grade. If  it  were  intended  that  the  duties  should  always  be  merely  mechanical,  auch 
as  any  hospital  sergeant  of  six  months'  standing  might  perform,  why  did  the 
Medical  Board  appomt  nen  in  such  a  poeitioo  wiA  (lie  nominal  rank  o^  an  AtskUtnt 
Smrffemi  without  a  chance  of  advancement,  when  they  ooold  have  obtained  men  to 
perform  sooh  work  with  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a  mm-commiMiHmed  ogker  t 

Mtny  of  those  ont  here  now  in  this  department  were  induced  to  relinqoish  good 
ippointnients  at  home,  which  might  have  led  to  advancement,  under  the  erroneons 
•oppoaition  that,  by  dint  of  appUeation  and  ability,  they  might  ultimately  obtain  a 
reward  oomniensurate  with  their  exertions  more  speedily  than  at  home.  However, 
liiey  have  been  grievoualy  mistaken;  for  if  a  man  he  possessed  of  ever  so  great 
talent,  in  this  department  he  has  nothing  to  look  fcnrward  to  by  way  of  promotion. 

The  Oommtssariat  and  Purveyor  D^artments  difler  widely  from  ours  in  this 
BBspect.  Men  who  are  wflling  to  exert  themselves  and  diligently  disdiarge  the 
daties  of  their  offices  with  zeal  and  eSdency,  have  the  satisfoetion  to  know  that  the 
chief  of  their  respective  departments  will  recommend  them  for  promotion.  Not  so 
with  tiie  onfortunate  dispensers.  It  is  true,  we  possess  a  chief,  hut  there  is  no  one 
to  recommend  ns,  and,  even  if  there  were,  I  believe  we  shonld  remain  in  statu  qmo. 

The  ditferenoe  in  foreign  nations  in  this  department  is  considerable.  They 
possess  thdr  colleges  for  the  Pharmaeien,  where  he  studies  before  he  can  pass  his 
examination;  afber  whidi,  he  ia  permitted  to  rise,  according  to  ability  and  service. 
Look  at  tiie  way  matters  are  conducted  with  them.  We  send  to  England  for 
distilled  water  !--whereas  they  cany  portable  laboratories  whidi  enaUe  tftiera  to 
fhmidi  it  themselves  mtd  to  mtJke  many  prepartUions  whiek  we  hnpot^  at  a  greai 


In  oenaidenition  of  several  of  oar  best  men  having  given  op  their  app<Hntment8  in 
disgust,  and  knowing  several  moreare  about  to  follow,  I  have  been  led  to  make  these 
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remarks  for  the  information  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  annons  to  offer  their  eer- 
vices  to  fill  up  the  Tacancies  occurring,  that  they  maj  not  be  misled  as  we  were  as 
regards  position  and  probable  advantages. 

Hoping  the  aboye  communication  will  point  out  the  injnsUoe  we  are  sufltering 
from,  and  cause  the  authorities  to  exert  themselres  to  find  some  remedy  for  the 
defect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
7%e  Monastery  of  St  George's  HospUal^  John  W.  N.  Bbswbb, 

Crimea^  SepL  6,  1855.  Dispenser  of  Medicine  among  Medical  Staffl 

[We  appreciate  the  object  and  intention  of  our  Correspondent,  and  thank  him  for 
directing  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  he  has  not  very  satisfactorily  stated  his  case. 
If  it  be  his  desire  that  a  Dispenser  of  Medicines  in  the  army  should,  upon  his  being 
fi:>und  fiuthful  and  competent  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  be  promoted  to  the  office 
of  an  Apothecary,  this  would  not  be  reasonable,  as  the  **  Apothecary"  in  the  army  is  a 
medical  practitioner,  having,  and  being  capable  of  performing,  functions  for  which  the 
Dispenser  of  Medicine  is  not  qualified.  It  is  desirable  that  the  office  of  Pharmacea* 
tical  Assistant  or  Dispenser,  distinct  from  that  of  the  so  called  **  Apothecary,* 
should  be  recognized  and  regularly  introduced  in  the  army.  This  concession  or 
innovation  is  of  recent  origin,  and  ihe  appointment  of  Dispensers  to  serve  in  the 
Crimea  was  nn  experiment,  the  success  of  which  will  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the 
conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  parties  so  appointed.  But  our  Correspondent  com* 
plains  that  the  British  Dispensers  are  not  admitted  to  the  social  position  of  the 
Apothecaries,  although  nominally  on  a  par  with  them  in  rank  and  salary ;  while  the 
fi)reign  Fharmaden,  having  obtained  a  regular  qualification  in  some  college,  is  in  a  more 
advantageous  position,  with  a  prospect  of  promotion.  He  admits  that  many  of  our 
Dispensers  are  very  far  fW>m  qualified ;  in  other  words,  that  the  qualification  where 
it  exists  does  not  belong  to  the  class,  but  is  due  to  the  personal  exertions  and  merit  of 
certain  individuals ;  and  yet  he  complains  that  the  class  is  not  raised  to  the  position 
to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  all  the  individuals  possessed  a  professional  qualifica- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances  which  he  describes,  he  can  scarcely  expect  the  Dis- 
pensers of  Medicine  to  be  placed  in  a  position  equsl  to  that  of  professional  men  or 
officers  in  the  army ;  and  his  remark  on  the  foreign  Fharmacien  clearly  points  out 
the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  and  disadvantages  of  which  h^  complains. — ^£d.J 


STATISTICS  OP  APOTHECARIES  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHASKACBUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — ^In  the  Student's  number  of  the  Medical  Times  is  a  table  showing  the  ''number 
of  practitioners  in  medicine,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  in  Great  Britain,  with 
the  respective  ages."  As  many  will  not  see  it,  a  few  remarks  (should  you  think 
them  worthy  your  notice)  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  were,  it  appears,  in  all, 
15,162  surgeons  or  apothecaries,  and  15,325  "  druggists,"  out  of  which  latter  the 
somewhat  startling  number  of  3630  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Now,  if  we 
look  to  the  number  above  fifty  and  tmder  fifty-five,  we  shall  find  it  diminished  to 
567,  or  a  fraction  more  than  the  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  whole;  so  that  out  of 
every  27  chemists  and  druggists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  only  was  found  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifty  and  upwards;*  whilst  the  surgeons,  though  rather  less  in  all, 
were  more  than  double  that  number  at  the  same  age.  May  we  not  ask,  th^  what 
is  the  cause  of  so  rapid  a  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  years  ?  Is  it 
because  the  business  is  of  so  profitable  and  tempting  a  character,  that  the  great 
majority  join  it  successfully,  and  so,  in  due  course,  retire  with  an  ample  competence 
for  life  ?  or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  of  so  unprofitable  a  character,  that  they 
are  found  to  relinquish  it,  either  in  despair,  seeking  some  other  employment,  or 
(from  anxiety,  confinement,  and  the  like),  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  jour- 
neying to  that  *•  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns  ?" 
Surely,  Sir,  it  behoves  us  individually  to  look  around  for  a  reply;  and,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  simple  calculation  thai  there  is  evidently  something  in  the  business 
which  does  not  '*  run  smoothly,"  we  should,  I  think,  endeavour  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  remedy  that  which  is  so  obviously  opposed  to  its  success.  When  the  advantages 
of  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  becomes  better  known 
and  appreciated,  then  will  the  many  who  now  join  it  (with  no  desire  for  ^ahfieatian) 
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"be  induced  to  pause,  and  to  giro  place  to  the  carrying  out  of  those  conditions  upon 
which  snooess  depends;  a  shortened  duration  of  labour,  and  consequent  recreation  of 
mind  and  body,  will  follow  in  the  train,  and  health  and  prosperity  be  planted  there, 
where  now,  pezcfaanoe,  "  war,  death,  or  sickness**  doth  *' lay  siege.** 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  Tery  respectf^y, 

14,  Albany  Street^  September  24.  W.  Wuxmott. 

[♦  The  number  567  is  stated  to  refer  to  those  abore  fifty  and  under  fi/hf-ftve,  not 
to  those  who  exe  fifty  and  upwards.  This  makes  a  slight  difference  in  the  calculation. 
We  may  also  obsenre  that  the  total  number  of  druggists,  15,325,  must  be  received 
as  an  exaggerated  statement — ^that  is,  as  indnding  tdl  varieties  of  the  genue  ^  drug 
vendor*'  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  with  their  assistants  and  apprentices. — ^Ed.  J 


ADULTERATION  OP  DBUGS. 


TO  THB  KmrOB  OF  THB  DAILY  NEWS. 


Sir, — ^Having  noticed  in  your  Journal  of  this  day  an  account  of  the  report  of  the 
Gommittee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  &c.,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Govemment  of  Prussia  controls  the  Druggists  as  to  the 
price  and  quality  of  the  drugs  they  sell.  In  the  first  place,  a  tariff  is  fixed  by  the 
Government.  Each  Druggist,  is  bound  to  charge  for  his  drugs  according  to  this 
tariff,  and  to  note  on  the  back  of  each  prescription  which  he  may  make  up  the 
separate  price  of  the  articles  which  are  named  therein;  the  prices  <^  bottles,  white 
and  green,  jars,  pots,  and  bill-boxes,  are  also  fixed.  Secondly,  the  district  Physician, 
assisted  bv  Chemists,  makes  an  annual  visitation,  and  examines  and  analyses  the 
drugs  sold  by  each  Chemist.  Adulteration  is  severely  punished,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  is  visited  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  oonoession  to  act  as  Chemist.  Surely 
some  such  check  is  necessary  here,  and  the  efficacy  of  a  powerful  medicine, 
skiUully  calculated,  should  not  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fraud  of  a  dishonest 
tradesman.  In  illness  we  all  know  how  much  depends  upon  the  success  of  the 
working  of  medicines  prescribed  for  us;  if  the  drugs  prescribed  are  only  represented 
by  a  fractional  part  of  the  article  required,  the  calcu&tion  of  the  Physician  is  made 
on  an  erroneous  basis,  and  the  life  or  health  of  the  patient  jeopardised. 

Perhaps  these  few  remarks  may  not  be  thrown  away,  and  may  help  to  guide  any 
committee  in  recommending  a  means  of  checking  this  serious  eviL    I  am,  &c., 

A  Dtsfsptic, 

WHO  HAS  SWALLOWED  HaLF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  ▲  DrUOOIST's  ShoP. 

DaUUm,  Sept.  6,  1855. 

[Ko  regnilations  could  secure  health  to  a  man  who  has  gulped  down  so  much 
physic.  To  one  who  swallows  drugs  so  indiscriminately,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  whether  they  are  genuine  or  adulterated.] — Daify  Newt. 


CASE  OF  SUSPECTED  POISONING  BY  A  QUACK. 

We  have  received  the  Durham  Chromele  of  Sept.  14,  contidning  a  report  of  an 
investigation  before  Thomas  Christopher  Ma3mard,  Esq.,  the  district  coroner,  and  a 
jury,  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  John  Lawton.  Mr.  Watson,  solicitor,  of 
Durham,  attended  to  watch  the  case  on  behalf  of  Bir.  T.  Watson,  alias  Thompson, 
the  herbalist,  who  attended  the  deceased. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  attended  by  Watson,  who 
supplied  a  mixture  and  a  box  of  pills,  shortly  after  taking  a  portion  of  which 
the  patient  died.  A  part  of  the  mixture  which  remained  was  taken  away  for  exa- 
mination, but  the  anidysis  not  being  perfected  the  inquest  was  acyoumed. 

We  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  George  Thompson  Wateouj  herbalist. 

The  Coboneb:  What  are  voa?— A  herbalist.  Sir. 

How  long  have  you  fiillowed  it  ?— I  don't  know,  Sir.    Altogether,  nine  or  ten  years,  perhaps. 

Did  you  ever  senre  yoar  time  as  a  medical  man  ? — No,  Sir,  I  didn't  serve  my  time  oat 

Have  vou  any  diploma  ?^No,  Sir,  I  have  not. 

How  long  did  yoa  serve  ?— Between  two  and  three  years  with  Mr.  Campbell^of  Wooler,  in 
Northnmberland.  He  was  a  doctof— a  general  medical  practitioner.  I  cannot  jost  say  how 
long  it  is  since  I  left  him,  bat  I  think  it  u  nearly  twelve  years  since.    I  cUdn't  leave  him  till  he 
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died,  and  that  is  aboat  twelve  yean  since.  I  haTB  not  been  with  any  madieal  man  noca.  I 
waa  not  bound  to  him  aa  an  apprentice.  I  did  nothing  myielf  when  I  waa  with  him  but  what  ha 
told  me. 

Waa  he  a  berbali8t  doctor  ?~Te8,  Sir,  be  naed  both  herbs  and  minerals. 

Was  he  a  herbalist  ? — ^Yes,  he  had  a  proper  good  understanding  of  it. 

Yon  saj  he  was  a  regolar  qualified  general  practitioner? — Yea,  Sir,  aooordbz  to  my  belief. 

How  does  it  )u4>pen  you  were  not  bound  to  him  ? — Well,  Sbr,  I  never  had  any  desire  to  be 
bound  to  him.    He  was  an  ailing  man  fior  a  good  whik. 

Did  you  visit  patients  at  all?~No)  Sir,  except  ha  waa  with  me.  Ha  took  na  witk  hiai  ama- 
Umes,  out  I  never  meddled  with  anything. 

What  did  be  take  you  with  him  for  ?~0h,  jnst  to  see  the  palienta. 

He  was  teaching  yon  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  doing  aU  he  could. 

How  did  you  go  to  visit  the  patients? — Sometimes  by  gig,  and  sometimes  on  foot. 

Did  you  drive  him? — No,  Sir,  he  always  drove  himself. 

Who  attended  his  horse? — ^^I  dare  say  I  attended  it. 

Don't  answer  in  that  way.  Did  you  or  did yoci  not  ?— >He  had  nohones  belonging  to  him.  He 
had  one  a  little  while.    I  did  attend  upon  it.    Ha  hired  most  of  his  horses. 

Who  made  up  the  medicines? — Himself,  Sir. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  up  ? — No,  Sir ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  He  showed  me  what 
to  do.  bat  BoChiag  mera. 

Did  he  always  tell  yon  what  they  wera  for  ?— Yea,  Sir,  meetly.  It  waa  en  Monday  that  I  waa 
seat  for  to  see  the  deceaaad.  Mra.  Lawtoa  came  for  na.  I  waa  net  in.  She  left  word  at  my 
house  that  I  was  to  go  out,  if  posaiblev  immediately.  I  went  on  the  Tusaday  oiglbL.  I  saw 
deo«ised,  John  Lawton.    I  found  him  in  bed. 

Did  you  examine  him?~Yea,  Sir. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  him  ?— I  asked  him  how  he  found  himselfl  He  said  he  fek  a  pain 
in  his  chest  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  pain  anywhere  else.  He  said  yes,  between  his  shoulders  ha 
fUtapun. 

What  did  you  find  else  upon  examining  him?^I  fbnnd,  atleast  I  thought  to  myself  there  was 
diseaee  upon  the  liver. 

Whkh  of  the  aymntoma  yov  obacrved  led  yon  to  avppoee  then  waa  diseaae  of  the  Ever?— The 
pain  between  the  siiouldera  and  his  colenr.    He  had  a  yeBow,  bad  colour.    I  didn't  fed  his 

rilse.  His  wife  aakcd  me  after  that  if  I  thought  I  could  do  aaytUng  fat  him.  I  said,  weft 
don't  know,  but  I  would  do  aU  that  lay  in  my  power^  sod  tidd  hnr  to  come  for  soma  medieiDO. 
She  came  on  the  Tuesday  night.  I  gave  her  some  medieine,  a  thiea-gjUl  bottle  and  a  bcoc  of  piUai 
I  told  her  if  aha  fottnd  he  g»t  better,  if  he  lived  till  that  time,  aha  waa  to  giye  him  two  piUa  evisy 
other  night.  There  were  no  directions  on  the  box.  I  pgl  a  direction  on  the  mixtaxeb.  It  waa 
'*  to  be  taken  two  tablespoonfiils  three  times  a  day.** 

What  were  the  pills  composed  of  ?— I  can*t  say  for  that  They  are  what  are  eaSed  *' anti- 
bilious  piUs.''    I  got  them  at  Scawin  and  Wortley's. 

Then,  if  you  don't  know  what  they  are  compoaed  of,  how  do  you  know  how  they  are  to  be 
given?^!  have aaked  them  all  the  partievhuv  about  that  variooa  tmns. 

Don't  you  know  there  are  some  hundred  difierent  kinds  of  antibilioua  jnlb?— Yea,  Sir,  I  am 
aware  of'that    Whaa  I  asked  than  they  said  they  wooU  do  htm  no  hfart. 

Wen,  at  all  eventa,  yon  don't  knew  what  they  axe,  n«  what  they  oDnftam?— No,  Sir,  ha 
wouldn't  tali  me. 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  mixture? — There  was  pennyroyal  about  four  ounces. 

Did  yon  weigh  it? — No,  Sir,  I  have  weighed  itf  but  in  general  I  don't  do  it  now. 

Do  you  do  it  by  mere  guess?— Yes.  Sir. 

How  was  it  made  ? — It  was  boiled  down  to  a  gallon— I  might  put  two  gallons  in. 

Well,  bttk  you  wUghtjmk  thiee  gailoas  or  twenty  gUknsin.  We  m«t  have  the  exact  quantity. 
—4  oenldn't  nut  above  tmogfSaoA  into  it 

Into  what? — ^lato  a  pan. 

You  pot  twof^ona  of  waiter  into  a  pan  and  boOed  it?— Yea. 

What  were  the  contents  ? — Four  ounces  of  pennyroyal,  leavea  and  stalks ;  fimc  oa.o£  the  leans 
and  stalks  of  common  garden  thyme. 

Can  yon  give  me  ita  Dotanicaf  name  ? — ^It  is,  even  in  the  book  I  have,  called  the  common  gsiden 
thyme.  There  m%fat  be  about  three  or  fbnr  ouncea  of  the  barberry  1^,  two  ounces  of  common 
nraen  bahn,  two  or  three  ouncea  of  eentuaiy,  and  there  m^t  be  about  two  or  three  ouncea  of 
tne  leaves  and  stalka  of  hereheond.  There  was  notAiag  more  than  thai  m  it  There  wSf^  be 
about  two  gidlana  of  water  bailed  down  to  ahoat  a  gallflB  and  a  halK. 
.    To  be  given  as  you  duected  it  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  three-giU  bottle  which  jroa  gave  to  Mra-Lnvtca  ooBtaihod  no  other 
ingrecfient  than  thoae  which  yoa  hm  stated  aa  fiKiung  this  mixinie  ?--Ye8,  Sir,  iid^ 
out  of  my  hand  I  can. 

Which  of  these  mmdisBte  were  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  e&ct  in  caae  of  diaaaieof  Iver?— I 
would  say  myself  tnat  both  thyme  and  pennyroyal  would  canj  awaj  all  jhTrpi  ml  miliniM 
The  balm  is  of  &  mora  Innding  nature. 
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What  do  ym  g^e  it  f&r  ?— For  the  gaD,  Sir.  Simpij  gave  it  oo  aceoimt  of  tbe  deeeand  being 
raeh  ft  bad  eokur.    The  other  bitter  herbi  an  to  afaarpea  the  appetite. 

How  were  you  engaged  by  Mr.  Campbell  ? — ^I  waa  not  engaged  bj  him  at  alL  He  jnat  aeked 
me  to  go,  and  he  would  show  me  everTtoing.    It  was  hia  deaire  for  me  to  go  with  him. 

What  were  you  doine  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? — Jnat  ahowing  me  the  mixtures,  and 
letting  me  know  the  herbs? 

Weren't  ^u  engaged  to  take  oat  the  ma^Kdne  hr  him? — ^Many  a  time  I  HA  taka  it  oat 

Did  he  ore  yoa  any  wages? — ^No^  Sir. 

How  did  you  lire,  tnen  ? — He  kept  me; 

Do  yoa  maaa  to  say  yoa  did  nothiag  fior  him?— Nothing,  ooly  going  as  anMd,  and  saehM 
that. 

Did  you  clean  his  boots?— No,  Sir,  I  didn't 

Who  did  ?— The  girl,  I  expeet 

When  he  had  a  horse  yea  attended  to  it,  yea  said? — It  waa  a  rery  short  time. 

Were  yoa  ever  brought  up  to  any  bnsiuess  or  trade? — ^No,  Sir,  none. 

Ton  never  worked  at  any  trade  ? — Oh  yes,  I  hare  worked  at  ^urdena,  and  everytliing  that  any 
man  baa  done  in  a  labouring  way. 

What  were  you  brought  up  as  ? — Why^just  as  a  labourer,  to  do  anything. 

What  was  joor  fathCT*8  name  ? — John  Tnompson. 

How  does  It  faapi>en  your  name  is  Watson  if  your  father's  is  Thompson  ? — ^Because  I  am  caDed 
aftar  an  undo  of  mine.    I  suppose  it  was  their  desire.  ' 

Hare  yoa  alwm  gone  by  the  name  of  ae<urge  Thompson  Watson?— Sono  hare  called  ma 
Thampwn;  soau  Watsoa* 

Haveyoa  always  called  yoarselfbj  that  nasM?— I  could  not  asy  fix  that  Sonatimaa  I  hara 
aigaed  Thompson,  and  sometiuKo  Watson,  jost  as  people  knew  me. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  preparation  of  barberzy  leares  ?— Something  the  same  nature  aa 
balm,  but  of  a  more  binding  nature. 

Were  ineredienta  of  a  binding  nature  calculated  to  be  benafickU  in  disease  of  the  Erar  ?— Yes, 
Sfr. 

Hare  you  ever  been  at  any  medical  school  ? — No,  Sir. 


If 


Thb  Essentials  of  Materia  Mbdica,  Thebapeutics,  akd  the  Fhabkaoopoias. 
For  the  Use  ofStiidaU»  md  PructiUmera.  By  A.  B.  Qabbod^  MJO.,  Professor  of 
liiateria  Medica,  &c,  in  UniTersity  College. 

The  author  of  ibis  little  Toiiiiiie,  as  he  states  in  the  pvafiuse,  '*  has  finr  some  years 
(tevoted  time  and  attoitioD  to  a  special  stndjr  of  the  therapeutic  aetioo  of  drugs,  and 
had  hoped  ere  this  to  place  the  results  of  his  labour  before  the  Profession.  In  tho 
progress  of  his  task,  howercr,  he  discoiTcted  that  ewry  new  fiiet  obtained  suggested 
a  new  svbject  fbr  inrestigatkn  and  reseaor^  wiiile  the  eiperieiice  gained  by  dinical 
obserratioB  did  not  tend  to  diminish  tiie  diffieoltiee  which  seemed  to  himtessnound 
so  exhanstless  an  inquiry."  Having  been  thus  prevented^  hitherto,  from  pablishing 
the  results  of  his  experience  od  the  subject  (Therapeutics)  to  whieh  he  has  prin- 
cipally devoted  his  atteaitioD ;  and  fceling  the  want  of  some  short  statement  of  each 
natval  htetorical  details  as  he  oonsidered  essential  Ibr  the  medical  student,  the 
iresent  work  was  prepared  with  the  yiew  of  meeting  that  want  It  may  be  thoogfat 
r  the  esaratiabt  tt  Materia  Medica,  Therapeatios^  and  the  miaraiaoopesiaa,  can  be 
comprised  in  268  pages  of  the  size  of  a  page  of  Pownes*s  Manual,  that  sodi  a  work 
as  PtaCDa^sBBnatcoirtainmQeii  matter  that  IS  either  irrelerant  or  at  least  nnneces- 
SBiy.  Thelbet  is,  howvrer,  that  while  Plopeini's  work,  wUdi  is  j«st^  entitled  aa 
Smtydtp^ia  of  Materia  Medica  ami  Jleryrirtirs,  si^pliea  the  wants  of  att  classes  of 
students,  Dr.  Qarrod's  professes  only  to  proWde  for  one  dass.  Since  the  commerat 
of  drugs  has  fallen  principally  into  the  hands  of  Chemista  and  Draggists,  and 
fspoplnlly  since  the  better  informed  of  theses  under  the  denomination  of  Phaimaceo- 
tieal  Chemists,  hare  made  the  natural  history  of  dn^gs  an  essential  branch  of  their 
edneation^  it  has  beeome  lem  important  than  it  previonsly  was  ftr  the  Medical  Stn- 
dent  to  qiend  much  time  in  the  sto4y  of  this  sniject.  Hienoe  it  has  beeome  tiM 
practioe,  at  Uniyersity  College  and  other  medical  schools,  for  the  Professor  of 
Maleria  MMUea  to  nuilm  Therqpeiitiea  a  moie  leadfav  and  important  branch  of  study 
than  the  natural  histoiy  of  dn«s.  Without  this  soiplanntion  it  might  ha  oansideEed 
that  Dr.  Qarrod's  book  was  rather  meagre  in  natural  historical  injarination.  It  mast 
not  be  sqN^osed  that  in  this  respect  it  contains  the  essentials  of  Materia  Medica  for 
the  Pharmaeentical  Student  Neyertfadess,  it  wouM  not  be  unsuitable  as  a  fbnfe 
■  Ibri 
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The  Microscope,  and  m  Application  to  Vegetable  Anatomt  andFhtsiologt. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Sghacht.    Edited  by  Frederick  Qairey,  M.  A.    Second  Edition. 

considerably  enlarged,  with  numerons  Illustrationa.    London  i  Samoel  Highley, 

Fleet  Street.    1855.    (From  the  Publisher.) 
On  the  Function  of  Salt  in  Aoricultuhe.    By  A.  Beavchaup  Nortbcote, 

Esq.,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry.    (From  the  Author.) 
On  a  New  Fbocess  op  obtaining  and  PURipnNO  Gltobrine.    By  G.  Fergusson 

Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    Bead  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  September,  185S. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inquirer  (CtLatsrhiuy).-^  Stephens*  Bhte  Ink,    Vol.  ziL,  p.  70. 

J,  C.  (Walworth).— There  would  be  no  advantage  in  dissolving  the  gallic  acid  in 
hot  water,  but  rather  the  reverse,  aa  the  acid  would  xecrystallize  on  cooling.  We 
therefore  think  the  water  should  be  osed  cold. 

A  Life  Member  (Mile  End  Koad). — (1.)  If  a  portion  of  compound  extract  of 
colocynth  in  powder  be  used,  so  as  to  reduce  the  mass  to  a  proper  consistence,  the 
pills  will  not  become  flat.— (S.)  Patent  Medicine  Licence: — A  person  having  two 
establishments  is  not  requii^  to  have  more  than  one  licence,  provided  both 
addresses  be  on  the  licence.— (3.)  Yes.— (4.)  Sale  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  vol.  iv.,  pages 
480,  493,  and  577  ;  voL  vL,  pages  99,  101,  and  145.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  have 
a  written  order,  stating  that  it  is  **  for  medicinal  use."— (5.)  Qtmetiqne  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  compound  made  by  melting  lard  with  about  half  its  weight  of  wax,  and 
colouring  according  to  fancy.    It  is  sold  in  sticks. 

H,  J.  (Sunderhind).— (1.)  No.— (2.)  Yes. 

/.  A.  (Peterborough).— (1).  We  cannot  account  for  the  difficulty  referred  to  in 
making  the  quinine  wine.— (2).  Pure  ProtosiMate  of  Irons — Dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  iron  of  commerce  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  snlphoric 
acid ;  filter,  and  set  aside  the  solution  to  crystallize. 

/.  77.  (Warrington). — ^The  PharmacopoBia  alluded  to  is  used  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital only. 

A.  D.  S.  (Hampstead)  should  apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  who  will  give  the  information  required. 

E,  H.  (Torrington).^Hair  Dye.    See  page  144  of  oar  last  number. 

T.  W.  (Ahiwick).— (I.)  Not  in  our  provuioa  (2.)  Dental  Surgery,  by  Tonei, 
price  12s. 

An  Aseistant  (Exeter).— /acsfise,  vol  iz,  pages  344  and  444. 

r.  R  C.  T.  (Fife).— E/cEOfoccAcirvm  AnieL  The  Paris  Codex  direcU— essential 
oil  of  aniseed  one  drop,  refined  sugar  5Jm  triturate  in  a  mortar.  Two  dfOfiB  of  the 
oil  to  5i.  of  sugar  is  often  used  in  this  country. 

/.  &  (Liveipool). — ^Yol.  viL,  No.  vii.,  of  tiiis  Journal. 

lodinewn, — ^Iodide  of  ammooiuui  may  be  prepared  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  iodide  of  iron  in  solution,  or  by  neutrauzing  canstic  ammonia  with  solutioa  of 
faydriodic  acid. 

IgnoroMKue. — Gingerine  is  best  prepared  by  caiefolly  distiJling  off  the  spirit  from 
essence  of  ginger. 

Juvenis  (Manchester).— (1.)  Tcumate  of  zinc  may  be  made  by  adding  tannate  of 
potash  to  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution. — (2.)  Add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
sulphurous  add  will  be  set  free,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  soudl  and  other  pro- 
perties. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Polli,  of  Milan,  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  some 
specimens  of  chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  products,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : 

Citrate  of  Quinine;  Citrate  of  Quinine  and  Iron;  Iodide  of  Quinioe;  Bisulphate 
of  Quinine;  Valerianate  of  Quinine;  Arseniate  of  Quinine;  Trisulphate?  of  Quinine: 
Sulphate  of  Morphia  (two  specimens);  Ferro-tartrate  of  Potash;  Mannite. 

iDstructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  BloonEisbiiry  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Chitrghill»  New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15^  Langham  Place. 
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THE  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ths  successive  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  obtaining, 
first,  a  charter— secondly,  an  Act  of  Parliament— and,  lastly,  the  ratification  of 
the  same  by  the  learned  judges,  may  be  compared  to  a  protracted  campaign,  at 
the  dose  of  which  it  is  proper  in  calling  over  the  ** muster  roll**  to  take  an 
account  of  the  ^^  dead  and  wounded.** 

The  Council  having  directed  a  complete  list  of  the  Members  and  Associates 
to  be  prepared  for  publication  in  January,  it  became  necessary  to  communicate 
with  wose  whose  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter  had  occasioned 
the  omission  of  their  names  from  the  register,  but  who  were  elisible  for 
re-admission  under  the  Bye-laws.  A  circular  was,  therefore,  prepared,  directing 
attention  to  the  absence  of  the  names  on  the  register,  and  reciting  in  substance 
the  12th  and  16th  sections  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  the  Bye-laws  relating  to 
the  retirement  and  re-admission  of  Members.  Rather  more  than  600  copies  of 
the  circular  were  issued,  which  elicited  the  following  information : — Deceased 
€0,  retired  102,  emigrated  61,  removed  115,  failed  20,  absconded  3,  desirous  ot 
re-admission  44  (of  whom  26  have  been  re-elected),  resigned  and  returned  the 
certificate  of  membership  17,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  laws  6,  not  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  5,  gone  into  other  businesses  42,  as  follows :  1  photographist, 
2  homoeopathic  chemists,  1  cabman,  2  stockbrokers,  2  clergymen,  4  farmers, 
5  dentists,  1  printer,  9  surgeons,  1  physician,  1  wine  merchant,  1  brewer,  1  clerk, 
7  assistants,  1  quack  tooth-drawer,  2  apothecaries,  1  barber.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  no  answers  have  been  received ;  but  the  facts  before  us  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  members  of  our  business  are 
liable,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  generation  passes  away — the  above  changes 
having  occurred  within  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  drcular  was  sent,  are  removed  from  the  list  from 
extraneous  causes,  such  as  death,  emigration,  retirement  from  the  business,  &c.  Of 
the  remaining  third,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  replied  are  likely  to 
renew  their  Membership  ;  and  some  answers  have  been  received  since  the  above 
statement  was  prepared. 

The  list  which  is  in  course  of  preparation  will  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices,  on  the  several  registers  for  the  present 
year.  There  are  stUl  a  few  members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear,  and 
who,  if  they  desire  to  be  included  in  the  list,  must  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
Society  before  the  Ist  of  December.  The  list  of  Members  will  be  arranged  in 
four  columns: — 


Tear  of 
Admission. 

Number  of 
Certificate. 

Name. 

Addreea. 

» 

The  second  column  relates  to  the  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  are  numbered  consecutively  from  the  commencement  of  the  examinations 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  wiU,  therefore,  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  reference  to 
the  list  which  Members  or  Associates  have  passed  the  examinations,  and  at  what 
date,  also  the  number  of  years  that  every  individual  on  the  list  has  been  connected 
with  the  Society.  The  list  is  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  completed  and 
issued  with  the  January  number  of  this  Journal. 

TOL.  XT.  O 
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THE  TRANSMISSION  OP  PERIODICALS  THBOFGH  THE  POST. 

The  recent  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  have  given  c[reat  facilities  for  the 
circulation  of  periodicals.  The  prrvilege  was  previou^y  restricted  to  pub- 
lications consisting  of  only  one  sheet,  not  exceedmg  a  certain  size,  the  folding 
of  which,  especiafiy  in  a  work  not  larger  than  octavo,  was  rather  inconvenient. 
Under  soch  cmnunstanees  tiie  additioii  of  a  sopplememtalpage  or  two,  or  an 
extra  leaf  of  advertisements^  was  seajcely  pcacUcsble ;  or  if  so,  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  double  postage.  At  almost  eveiy  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  the  irreguhurity  in  the  d^very  of  this  Joumafto  Members  and 
Associates  was  a  source  of  complaint,  and  various  suggestions  were  made  for 
bringing  the  work  within  the  dimensions  and  conditions  of  a  periodical  trans- 
missible by  post.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  ferm 
and  variable  dimensions  of  the  Journal,  and  the  only  arrangement  which  eould 
be  adopted  consisted  in  sending  a  parcel  to  each  town,  either  by  rail  or  by 
favour  of  the  booksellers  or  the  wholesale  druggists.  This  entailed  the  neoessily 
cmP  going  to  press  three  da3rs  at  least  before  the  end  of  each  month,  and  what 
the  first  of  the  month  occurred  on  a  Tuesday,  it  was  necessary  to  print  on  the 
previous  Thursday,  to  ensure  the  punctual  delivery  in  time  for  the  booksellers' 
parcels  on  the  Saturday.  This  was  particulariy  inconvenient  when  any  pro- 
ceedings were  taking  place  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  give  tile  Members  the 
latest  possible  intefiigence ;  and  it  was  sometimes  a  source  of  regret  and 
annoyance,  that  while  the  daily  papers  conveyed  to  each  reader  at  his  breakfiist- 
table  a  report  of  events  of  the  previous  ni^t,  or  speeches  delivered  as  late  as 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  readers  of  tiie  Pnarmctceutical  Joumai  could 
not  receive  tiie  official  report  of  an  occurrence  taking  place  during  tiie  last  four 
or  five  days  of  the  month  in  the  Joumai  published  on  the  first  proxano,  and 
professedly  containing  the  latest  news. 

The  now  existing  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  greatly  £minish  this  inconve- 
nience, by  enabling  us  to  go  to  press  about  two  days  later  than  was  previonriy 
necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afibrding  a  means  of  transmissioB  to  each 
Member  and  Associate  in  time  for  delivery  on  the  first  of  the  montii  to  those 
residing  within  a  moderate  distance  of  London,  and  to  remote  parts  of  the 
kinjzdom  not  later  than  the  second. 

To  ensure  the  regularity  of  tiiis  delivery,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Sodetj^  shall  be  informed  correctly  as  to  the  precise  address  of  each  indi-- 
vidual,  which  information  he  does  not  possess  in  the  case  of  all  the  Associates 
and  Apprentices,  many  of  whom  have  changed  their  residences  since  the  entry 
of  their  names  on  the  register  of  the  Society.  Such  changes  were  not  of  neces- 
sity reported  to  the  Secretary  in  London,  while  the  distrimition  of  tiie  Journals 
was  e^ted  by  the  local  Secretaries. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  postal  r^ulations, 
the  following  notice  was  inserted  on  tiie  official  page  of  the  cover  of  the  Journal 
for  September : — 

"  Notice. — ^In  order  to  insure  the  regular  and  punctual  deliveiy  of  the  Joumai  to 
each  Member,  Associate,  and  Apprentice  through  the  medium  of  the  post,  it  is 
necessary  that  immediate  Notice  of  every  Change  of  Residence  be  tnoismitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 

"Every  Associate  and  Apprentice  is  particularly  requested  to  forward  to  the 
Secretazy,  on  or  before  the  first  of  October  next,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person, 
with  whom  he  resides,  and  to  uimiah  the  same  specific  information  upon  every 
change  of  residencei 

**  In  de&ult  of'  explicit  infbrmation  being  leceived  according  to  tbe  above  m8tnic«> 
tibns,  the  Society  cannet  be  reapunsibte  fisr  the  loss  or  non-deUvery  of  any  JofumaL* 

The  number  of  Associates  and  Apprentices  to  whom  the  above  request  was 
addressed  on  the  official  page  of  tfie  cover  is  upwards  of  600.  The  number  who 
compHed  with  the  request  within  the.  period  stated  ^viz.,.  a  month^  was.  onlj 
twenty.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  ofanadrng  to  the  subject  in  tbis 
part  of  the  Joumai. 
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Tn  Perdra  Memorial  Coimmttee,  at  a  meeting  held  on  tlie  28th  of  October, 
185a,  adopted  tlie  estimate  of  Mr.  W^on  for  the  die  of  a  medal  at  a  cost  of 
£»4y  and  aoitbomed  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  Committee,  bj  a  re- 
sokifeioa  passed  ait  the  same  lime,  decided  **that  the  Pereira  Medals  be  awarded 
bf  the  Uotmeil  o£  the  Phsmaceatical  Society  under  such  regulations  as  they 
may  firom  time^  to  tiine  consider  expedient.*^  This  resolution  was  accompanied 
by  the  feUowiM  recommendation : — *'  The  Committee  recommend  that  the 
competitioii  fer  l£e  ^Ter  Perara  Medal  be  confined  to  Students  and  Associates 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  that  the  Gold  Medal  be  awarded  for  important 
orijpaal  isivestigaftions  or  diseoTeries  in  Materia  Me(fica;  and  that  it  be  open  to 
uwersai  eompetitioa.** 

On  receipt  of  an  ivtinmtion  fiom  Mr.  TTyon  that  the  die  was  completed,  a 
nMCting  of  the  Pereini  Memorial  Committee  was  summoned  by  advertisemenl 
pr0  /mnd,  to  reoeiTe  an  hupression  and  order  a  settlement  of  the  accounts 
Thifr  meeting  took  pb»e  on  the  12th  of  July,  1855,  and  the  medal  gave  general 
satisfaetion:.  Mr.  Wyen  has  been  very  successftd  in  the  likeness  of  our  late 
Professor,  whids  is  coasidered  by  some  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  most 
indnAto  friends  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  obverse  of  the  medal 
ecmtaias  the  words  '*  Awavded  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain" 
within  a  wreath  of  medieinal  p^ts,  arranged  and  beautifully  executed  by  Mr. 
Wyon  chiefly  from  natnre,  with  the  assistance  of  a  standard  work  on  medical 
botany,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  plants  are  described  and  figured. 

The  precise  r^nulatmns  under  which  the  Pereira  Medal  is  to  be  awarded  are 
not  yet  fully  deeided;  but  it  was  generally  undierstood,  from  the  commence- 
ment, that  a  silw  medal  would  be  awarded  annually  as  the  first  prize  in 
Matoria  Mediea,  when  1&«  merit  of  any  candidJEite  should  be  considered  such  as 
to  entitle  bin,  to  the  distinction. 

The  eompetition  for  prizes  was,  on  the  last  occasion,  more  limited  than  usual 
in  regwd  to  Membess ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  in  general 
terms  to  the  drcnmstaaees  which  appear  (however  erroneously)  to  infi!uence  the 
decision  of  Students  en  die  ^estion,  Whel&er  they  shall  become  candidates  P 
If  there  be  a  Student,  or  two  or  tinnee  Students,  whose  diligence  and  re^larity 
in  attendasnce  maty  have  placed  them  in  a  favourable  and  prominent  position  as 
**priaemen,''  other  Students  are  sometimes  discourageo^  and  thina:  it  ''^not 
worth  their  while  "  to  compete  with  apparently  so  smafl  a  prospect  of  success* 
Again,  if  one  of  ito  Students  happen  to  be  a  t&w  years  in  advance  of  the 
minority,  hairing  attended  the  school  during  previous  seasons,  and  being  there- 
fere  considered  a  ^*  biennial "  or  '^peremmu,*^— the  "'  annuals  '^  say  it  is  not  fair 
for  him  to  be  allowedi  to  compete ;  and  upon  his  name  being  announced  as  a 
candidate  some  of  tiiem  hide  their  diminish^'  heads  and  retire.  A  feeling  of  diffip 
deuce  wiU  sometimes  deter  a  young  inairfh)m:  competition  when  his  abiuties  and 
general  industry  miffht  have  placed  him  in  a  ffood  position.  In  other  cases  an 
idea  prevaOs  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  defeated,  but  no  disgrace  to  abstain  from 
the  trial,  and  that  the  chance  of  success  is  not  worth  the  risk.  Such  are  the 
under-currents  which  narrow  the  field  of  action,  reducing  the  number  of  can^- 
dates  to  four  or  five,  or  even  less,  the  remainder  of  the  class  not  participating  in 
the  benefit  of  the  competition. 

This  leads  us  to  the  inquirer,  What  is  the  real  object  of  prizes,  and  for  whose 
benefit  are  they  offered?  Is  it  the  idm  and  intention  of  these  competitions  to 
elevate  one  or  two  of  the  dass  to  a  distin^piished  position,  to  the  d]4>aragement 
of  the  remaining  forty  or  fifty  ?  We  consider  this  view  of  the  question  to  be  a 
serious  error,  and  one  which  greatly  diminishes  the  advantage  contemplated  on 
such  occasions. 
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The  principal  advantage  to  whicli  we  refer  is  the  stimulus  to  industry.  In 
this  all  have  an  equal  right  and  opportunity  to  participate.  The  successtiil  can* 
didate  gains  the  prize,  which  is  out  the  shadow  of  the  real  benefit.  Its  value 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  amount  of  proficiency  which  he  has 
attained  by  his  industry,  stimulated  by  emulation,  and  directed  in  the  proper 
channel.  Success  is  at  all  times  satisfactory ;  but  if  tiie  prize-man  be  elated  and 
self-satisfied,  if  he  should  consider  that  he  has  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  has  no  further  need  of  industry  and  perseverance,  his  pnze  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune instead  of  a  benefit.  Those  whom  he  has  left  far  behind  in  the  contest 
may  yet  outstrip  him  in  their  professional  career ;  they  may  persevere  and  obtain 
the  substance,  while  he  is  content  to  enjoy  the  shadow.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
defeated  at  a  competition  for  prizes,  even  when  the  relative  advantages  and 
posi1»on  of  the  candidates  are  nearly  alike.  If  the  candidates  be  many,  the 
selection  of  one  as  the  best  does  not  miply  a  deficiency  in  the  capacity  or  in  the 
merit  of  others.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  nudce  the  award,  and 
iustice  demands  that  a  general  encomium  should  be  pronounced  on  the  class. 
Again,  if  it  be  supposed  before  the  contest  that  one  candidate  is  almost  *^  certain 
to  win,*'  this  is  no  reason  for  others  to  retire.  To  be  beaten  by  one  possessing 
superior  advantages  would  be  no  dishonour,  but  a  victory  under  sucn  circum- 
stances would  be  meritorious  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty.  In  any  case,  each 
candidate,  while  striving  for  a  prize,  is  deriving  more  substantial  advantage  than 
the  prize  itself,  by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  emulation,  and  thus  acquiring 
knowledge  which  may  pave  the  way  to  professional  success. 

While  making  these  remarks  in  reference  to  prizes  generally,  we  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Students  and  Associates  of  the  Society  to  the  Fereira 
Medal,  which  should  serve  as  an  additional  inducement  to  diligence  in  study. 
Those  who  intend  to  compete  for  this  distinction  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
the  needful  preparation ;  and  each  should  recollect  that,  whether  he  receive  the 
prize  or  not,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  labour  which  he  will  have 
oestowed  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  as  vie  labour  will  bring  its  own  reward. 
The  Fereira  Medal  affisrds  two  sources  of  emulation :  first,  The  distinction  for 
general  proficiency  in  Materia  Medica  to  be  acquired  at  the  Annual  Examina- 
tion at  tne  dose  of  the  lecture  session  of  the  Fharmaoeutical  Society.  This 
competition  for  the  silver  medal  will  be  open  to  all  Associates  and  Students  of 
the  Society.  Secondly,  The  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  for  important 
researches  or  discoveries,  and  the  competition  will  be  open  to  the  public 
at  large,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroad.  There  are  many  subjects 
on  which  fiirther  information  is  required,  in  relation  to  the  sources,  history, 
mode  of  production,^  and  preparation  of  substances  comprised  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  revision  of  the  Fharmacopceia,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the 
three  Fharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  into  one,  will  furnish 
various  subjects  for  investigation;  and  tiie  Fharmaoeutical  Society  having 
undertaken  a  share  of  this  work,  the  labour  and  talents  of  its  Members  may  be 
beneficially  employed  in  such  researches. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  October  3rrf,  1855, 

MB.  J.  T.  DAYBNFOBT,  PBBSIDENT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

The  Chaibman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  that  that  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  session,  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
Lecture  Classes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session,  would,  according  to  their 
nsual  custom,  have  been  distributed,  but  some  delay  having  occurred  in  preparing 
the  medal,  the  distribution  was  necessarily  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  ft-om  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Chemist,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Norwegian  Pharmacopaia,  from  the  Editors. 

Several  chemical  specimens,  including  citrate  of  quinine,  citrate  of  quinine  and 
iron,  iodide  of  quinine,  bisulphate  of  quinine,  valerianate  of  quinine,  arseniate  of 
quinine,  lactate  of  morphia  and  monnite,  from  Dr.  PoUi,  of  Milan. 

Impermeable  lambskin  air-cushion  from  Dr.  Alison,  lliis  was  accompanied  by  a 
note,  in  which  Dr.  Alison  says :— **The  cushion  is  very  soft  and  light,  and  in  my 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  many  eminent  surgeons,  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  in 
medicine,"  &c. 

Specimen  of  <<  Ball  salve,"  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Webb,  of  Bilston.    This  specimen  wai 
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accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which  Mr.  Webb  states :— **It  is  collected  by  the  miners, 
and  found  in  the  centre  of  tJie  lumps  of  ball  irousfeone.  Our  ironstone  is  all 
argillaceous,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  clay  in  which  the  strata  of  ironstone  are 
imbedd^  has  a  black  and  greasy  appearance,  emitting  a  smoke  when  burnt,  smelling 
something  like  the  snuif  of  a  candle.  I  have  kept  some  of  this  for  several  years,  and  it 
does  not  alter  in  smell  or  appearance.  It  does  not  dry  up  on  the  surface;  no  part  of  it 
appears  to  evaporate.    The  colliers  apply  it  to  bums  and  sores,  and  say  it  is  usefdl." 

Specimens  of  Australian  manna,  from  species  of  Eucalypti,  from  Mr.  Golding,  of 
Upper  Albany  Street. 

Rhizomes  of  Alpinia  nutans  and  Radix  Y  Ictorialis,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. 

Mr.  Hanbubt  said  he  obtainad  the  specimen  of  Alpinia  nutans  through  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sti^chbury  of  Demenurau  As  it  had  been  slated 
by  Dr.  Fereira,  on  the  authority  of  Rozburgb,  ^uA  it  is  in^rted  into  England 
under  the  name  of  Gakmcal,  he  had  eompared  the  two  substances,  and  found 
them  quite  distinct  and  different. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary,  said  the  meeting  woald.  be  sorry  to  bear  that  Mr. 
Stutchbury,  the  contributor  of  the  specimen  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  who  had  presented  many  other  Taluable  specimens  to  the 
Museum  of  tiie  Society,  had  recently  died  on  his  voyaffe  to  England. 

Mr.  Bell  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Mayo's  patent  glass  floaty 
which  was  intended  to  replace  those  usually  made  of  copper.  This  apparatus 
is  represented  by  the  accompanying  cut. 


The  following  are  its  advantages,  pointed  out  by  the  Patentee :— It  efiectaally 
resists  the  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  cannot  impart  any  noxious  impreg- 
nation to  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  nor  can  acid  injure  it ;  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  cleanly  than  copper,  zinc,  or  any  other  metal,  and,  in  case  of  damage, 
can  readily  be  replaced  at  a  small  cost,  whilst  it  adibrds  greater  protection  to, 
water  companies,  as  well  as  householders,  being  valueless  for  any  other  purpose. 

Specimens  may  foe  seai  at  the  office  of  the  agents,  S.  and  £.  Ransome  and 
Co.,  ai,  EMei:  Stneet,  Strand. 


ALLEGED  ADULTERATION  OF  ANNATTO. 

Mr.  RnywooiK,  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  paper  for  the  evening,  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  annatto,  and  the  statements  which  had  recently 
been  published  with  refesrenoe  to  its  use  and  alleged  adulteraftiont.  His  object 
in  bringing  the  subject  forward  on  this  occasion  was  principally  to  elicit  infor- 
mation. He  had  been  requested  by  some  parties  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  this 
article  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  die  questions  relating  to  its  pro- 
duction, preparation,  and  use,  with  die  view  of  correcting  what  uiese  parties 
conoerved  to  be  very  erroneous  representations  which  have  been  made  to  the 
pnbfic.  He  was  enabled,  by  means  partly  of  specimens  from  the  Museum  of  die 
Society,  and  partly  of  specimens  obtdned  from  other  sources,  to  illustrate  the 
diUSerent  Tarieties  of  annatto  as  met  widi  in  commeroei  and  to  point  out  their 
different  properties. 

Annatto,  he  stated,  is  a  colouring  matter  derived  from  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
die  Bixa  m^etiana^  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  iaboids,  Soudi  Anmea, 
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and  the  Bart  Lufies.  It  10  in  Sontk  Amenca,  kowever,  ftnA  the  oolonrinff 
jnatter  k  principally  laMiafnctrecL  There  are  two  kinds  of  annatto  iioportad 
into  tkis  countiy,  namely : 

1.  Sjpani^  anaaUo,  wluoh  is  nude  in  Bzazil,  asid  cones  chiefly  from  Pan,  in 
baskets  each  cootainiag  thirty  or  forty  pounds  weight ;  and, 

2.  Fla§  or  Frendi  annotta,  which  is  made  in  Prench  Ginana,  and  especially  <m 
the  island  of  Cayenne,  froon  wheooe  it  is  exported  in  casks,  eadi  containing 
aevenl  hundred  pounds. 

These  two  varieties  of  annatto  differ  considcEably  from  each  other  in  aome  of 
iiieir  characters  and  properties.  Flag  annatto  has  a  rerj  disagreeable,  some- 
what putrescent  smell,  from  which  Spanish  annatto  is  entirely  me,  the  smell  of 
the  latter,  when  fresh  and  good,  being  rather  agreeid^le  than  otherwise.  But 
while  Spanish  annatto  has  a  decided  lulTaotage  over  flag  annatto  in  renrd  to 
this  chacaoter,  it  is  never&eleas  inferior  to  Bag  aaaatto  as  a  dyeing  or  oobwring 

There  an  two  prooesses  descxibed  as  those  adopted  in  the  manuftctare  of 
annatto.  The  seeds  from  which  the  annatto  is  obtained  are  red  on  the  outside, 
bat  penfootly  white  within.  One  of  the  processes  consists  in  nibbing  and 
washing  ofi*  the  colouring  matter  from  the  snifiuses  of  the  seeds  with  water,  then 
allowing  the  coloniing  matter  to  subside,  and  expoaiBg  it  to  spontaneous 
eTsporation,  until  it  acquires  a  pasty  consistence.  The  otMr  process  oonsists  in 
bruising  the  seeds,  whidi  contain  albuminous  and  fimnaceons  niatter,  as  well  as 
the  colouring  principle,  mixing  them  with  water,  and  then  leaving  the  mixture 
to  fiorment,  daring  which  operation  the  ooloaring  niatter  collects  at  the  boitom 
of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  sulMeqnently  removed,  and  brought  to  the  proner 
ooasistenee  by  spontaneous  evaporataon.  It  is  probable  that  the  disagraeable 
smell  of  flag  annatto  arises  from  the  adoption  of  the  latter  process,  the  £er« 
mentation  beiiw  caonried  to  the  putrefactive  stage.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  colouring  matter  in  flag  annatto  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  fenaeatation. 

In  anplying  either  of  these  prooesses  in  the  countries  in  which  annatto  is 
made,  the  prcSuets  are  liaUe  to  great  variation  in  quality,  no  two  samples  being 
precisely  alike.  The  inspissation  of  the  ]»asty  mass  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
ejmosinjr  it  to  the  air  in  shady  places ;  but  if  too  long  exposed  to  the  air  the 
ootour  IS  injured  by  the  action  of  light,  and  if  not  suffioMntly  inspissated,  it 
undergoes  injury  from  the  action  of  the  retained  water.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
in  carrying  out  sudi  a  manufacture  in  the  rude  way  in  which  it  is  iikelsr  to  be 
conducted  in  those  countries,  there  would  be  constantly  varying  proportions  at 
the  true  colouring  matter,  and  of  starch,  woody  fibre,  and  other  worthless  con- 
stituents or  impurity,  contained  in  the  annatto.  Much  of  the  annatto  as  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  in  such  an  imperfectly  inspissated  state,  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  for  many  months  without  undergoing  decomposition,  often 
becoming  filled  with  mugots,  and  rendered  wholly  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  several  di^rent  applications  which  are  made  of  annatto.  It  is 
used,  and  this  is  probably  its  most  extensive  application,  for  dy  dug  silk  and  wooL 
It  is  said  to  be  iaspplicable  for  dyong  cotton.  It  is  used  by  the  Russians  for 
staining  the  Russian  leather.  It  is  employed  as  a  colouring  agent  in  some 
kinds  dT  varnish.  It  is  also  used  for  imparting  colour  to  cheese,  butter,  and 
some  other  articles  of  human  food.  For  some  of  these  implications  the  annatto 
requires  to  be  specially  prepared,  as  it  is  unfit  for  use  in  toe  state  in  whidi  it  is 
imported  from  abroad.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  annatto  which  is  used  for  colouro 
ing  cheese  is  generally  prepared  for  that  particular  purpose.  In  the  state  in 
which  it  is  imported  it  does  not  yield  its  colour  to  water,  but  the  colouring 
matter  must  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  in  order  to  be  applicable  fi>r  the 
colouring  of  cheese.  If  it  be  used  fw  colouring  varnishes,  this  preparation  is 
not  required  or  even  available;  but  it  has  to  be  prepared  in  a  different  way. 
Hence,  annatto  is  one  of  those  imported  articles  which,  before  it  goes  into  the 
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hands  of  the  retail  dealers,  is  sulyected  to  certain  processes  by  which  it  is  fitted 
for  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  One  of  the  objects  of  thus 
preparing  annatto  for  commerce  is  to  render  it  less  Uable  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion  than  it  would  be  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported.  In  preparing  annatto 
with  these  objects,  certain  additions  are  made  to  it.  Substances  are  added, 
some  of  which  are  intended  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  others  to  develop 
the  colour  required  and  make  this  soluble  in  the  menstrua  b^  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  Annatto  prepai'ed  for  colouring  cheese  has  an  alkali  added  to  it,  and 
it  is  either  made  into  the  form  of  a  dear  liquid  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown 
colour,  or  of  a  stiff  paste,  unalterable  by  keeping,  and  the  colour  of  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Redwood  proceeded  to  state  that  the  preparation  of  annatto  for 
colouring  cheese  m  this  country  was  in  the  hands  of  some  three  or  four 
manufacturers,  who  were  respectable  merchants,  and  whose  names  were 
well  known  in  those  agricultural  districts  in  which  cheese  is  coloured  with 
annatto.  These  manufacturers  had  complained  of  statements  which  have  been 
published  with  reference  to  the  alleged  adulteration  of  annatto.  It  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  found  annatto  to  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  flour,  turmeric,  salt,  an  oily 
substance  (probably  soap),  a  red  ferruginous  earth  (probably  Venetian  red), 
copper,  and  lastly  red  lead.  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same 
Committee,  also  states  that  he  found  ochre  and  red  lead  in  annatto.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  evidence  was  followed  by  a  letter  in  The  Times^  in  which  train 
oil  and  soft  soap  were  included  among  the  substances  of  which  the  greatest 
bulk  of  the  cheese-colouring  used  in  this  country  is  composed.  These  state- 
ments, if  true,  were  calculated  justly  to  alarm  the  public,  and  to  create  a  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  cheese  coloured  with  annatto^  and  if  the  statements  con- 
veyed (as  he  Mr.  R.  was  informed  was  the  case)  an  incorrect  representation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  they  were  calculated  unjustly  to  inflict  an  injury  upon 
those  who  derived  their  means  of  support  from  the  manufacture  and  commerce 
of  this  article.  These  parties  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statements 
which  had  been  published.  They  did  not  deny  that  annatto,  prepared  for 
colouring  cheese,  contained  ingredients  which  were  not  present  in  the  annatto 
as  imported— cheese-annatto  being  avowedly  a  prepared  or  compounded  article- 
but  they  denied  that  there  was  anything  injurious  to  health  introduced  into  this 
kind  of  annatto,  and  they  objected  to  the  application  of  the  term  adulteration 
to  that  sort  of  preparation  or  admixture  which,  whilst  it  was  openly  admitted, 
rendered  the  substance  much  better  suited  and  more  valuable,  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

He,  Mr.  R.,  having  been  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
information  from  Members  of  the  Society  throughout  the  country  with  reference 
to  the  alleged  adulteration  of  annatto.  If  red  lead,  or  any  poisonous  or  dis- 
gusting substance  was  introduced  into  the  annatto  intended  for  colouring  food, 
it  was  right  that  such  practice  should  be  exposed  and  put  a  stop  to ;  and  as 
annatto  was  sold  by  most  country  Druggists,  they  would  be  likely  to  know  if 
any  ill  efiects  had  resulted  from  the  use  of  such  adulterated  article.  He  should 
be  glad  to  receive  information  from  such  as  could  aid  him  in  this  inquiry.  As 
far  as  his  own  experience  went,  it  gave  no  support  to  the  statements  i^erred  to, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  general  question  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  attached  but  little  importance  to  what  was  published  by 
those  authors  who  treated  of  adulterations.  On  referring  to  the  works  of  Dr. 
Normandy  and  others,  he  found  statements  with  reference  to  adulterations,  some 
of  which  related  to  times  long  past,  and  others  to  foreign  countries,  but  not  to 
this  country.  Book-makers  take  much  of  their  information  from  journals,  and 
they  copy  from  each  other,  so  that  an  isolated  fact  that  may  have  occurred  a 
century  ago,  is  sometimes  banded  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  if  it 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.     Then,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Hassall's  book,  the 
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antliority  it  carried  had  been  ^ailj  diminislied  b^  the  disdosore  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  fact  that  the  ^^  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,"  from  the  reports  of 
which  it  originated,  consisted  of  only  one  individual,  whose  qualification  for  the 
da^  he  had  undertaken  did  not  appear  to  comprise  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
analysis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  little 
confidence  was  felt  in  many  of  the  statements  which  had  been  published,  and 
that  further  investigation  of  the  subjects  referred  to  was  desired. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Redwood's  communication  some  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  Messrs.  Hooper,  Bell,  Giles,  Hanbury,  Davenport,  Bentlev^  and 
Copner  took  part,  and  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated,  that  while  it  is 
desirable  to  correct  any  erroneous  representations  made  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  necessary  to  be  carefid  not  to  appear  advocates 
or  apologists  in  any  degree  for  the  adulteration  of  food  or  medicmes. 


PHYTOLOGICAL    CLUB. 


The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  14,  at  half-past  eight  p.m. 
The  Committee  beg  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Club  that  they  have  numerous 
duplicate  botanical  specimens,  which  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  C.  Wood,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


The  following  Notice  has  been  circulated  by  the 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

SESSION  IV.— MEETINO  I. 

The  Session  for  1855-56  of  the  above  Society  will  be  opened  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  80th  Octol>^,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  Rooms, 
72,  Princes  Street, 

JAMSS  OARDHER,  ESQ.,  PRSStDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

After  the  opening  remarks  by  the  President,  the  following  communications  will 
be  made: — 

1.  An  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  F.R.S.E.,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  &c 

2.  On  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  with  special  reference  to  recent  Im- 
provements in  the  Process,  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E. 


The  Library  Committee  have  arranged  to  re-commence  giving  out  books  and 
periodicals  every  Thursday  night,  from  half-past  nine  to  ten  o'clock.  Some  additions 
having  been  made  to  the  list,  the  Council  hope  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  now  offered  in  this  department  throughout  the  present  session.  The 
rules  regulating  the  use  of  the  books,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  Library, 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  Museum  Koom. 

The  Council  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices 
to  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Macadam's  lectures,  herewith  appended,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  M.,  with  an  especial' reference  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  those  who  are  so  much  occupied  during  the  day,  will  be 
appreciated,  and  a  full  attendance  prove  that  those  connected  with  the  Society 
recognize  the  importance  of  such  facility  being  giveji  for  their  instruction  and 
improvement  in  so  requisite  a  branch  of  their  pharmaceutical  studies. 

The  Council  are  desuxius  that  Monthly  Scientific  Meetings  be  regularly  held,  and 
respectfully  invite  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Members  and  others  interested 
in  this  matter. 

The  Museum  of  the  Society  here  is  about  to  be  much  improved  and  enlarged — 
some  additional  show-cases  having  been  ordered.  Contributions  are  therefore 
solicited,  and  as  the  large  room  will  in  future  be  the  receptacle  of  specimens,  and  as 
greater  space  and  convenience  will  thus  be  given  for  their  exhibition,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  various  objects  will  be  greatly  increased,  both  in  point  of  number 
and  value.    The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  gentlemen  who 
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hsvehUheito  BO  Jdadl/  aided  Ihem  jn  their  eodeAToois  to  eztead  Uiie  imiwiitint 
department  of  the  Society:. 

The  CoancU  are  requested  to  attend  in  Uie  Mnaeum  Boom  on  Qxe  night  of 
xoeethig  at  half-past  eight  o'dock. 

EUAurgh,  I91h  Oeteiber^  1B5S.  JosN  Hackjlt,  Secretary, 

XBCTUBBS  ON  CHBMI8T11T«  IK  CONNEXION  WIXB  THE  PBLULVACSUTIiCAL  aOdSTT. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  rJK.S.E.,  will  commence  his  couvse  of  Fifty  ETcning 
Lectores  on  Chemistry  on  Monday,  12th  November,  at  a  quarter  past  nine  pji^  in 
ibe  Boom  of  the  Fharmacentical  6odety,  72,  Princes  Street 

Theae  Leetnrea  wfll  eontinne  to  be  delivered  on  the  Hondi^  and  Thursday 
eveningB  daring  tibe  six  winter  months.  Syse,  £\  5s.  Gentlemen  not  conneeted 
with  Phannaeeuticai^atofalishflBeBts  aie  adoittod  to  this  cImb  at  a  fee  of  XI  lie  6dL 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL  FOE  THE  YSAB  1855-6. 

Mb.  J.  ABEAHi.H,  President ;  Mr.  H.  &  Alpass,  Vice-freaident ;  Mr.  B.  Somner, 
Treasurer;  Mr.  N.  Mercer,  Secretary;  Messrs.  fi.  Covpbmd,  £.  Eyaas,  H.  S.  Evans, 
K.  B.  Jackson,  E.  Jardine,  W.  Rawle,  J.  B.  Edwards,  W.  Wright.  Teacher  of 
Practical  Pharmacy,  J.  B.  Edwards,  I^i.  D.    Idbraiisn,  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  seventh  session  of  this  Sociely  was  held  in  the  Boyal 
Institution  on  Thursday  evening,  11th  October,  the  President,  Mr.  Abb  ah  aw,  in 
theCaiair. 

Mr.  D.  Wharrie  and  Mr.  A.  Jones  were  elnotod  Members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced  by  the 
Secretary :— Dr.  Thomson,  his  Introductkn  to  MeUonHogy,  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker,  Davy's 
A^nakmral  ChrnniMbj.  Dr.  Dickinson,  Lewis's  DUpemsakiryy  1799  ;  Dmiean's  Dis- 
pmaatory^  1830 ;  Thomson's  CtmajwiMM,  1628  ;  Geoffiniy's  Mdtana  Mediom,  let  voL, 
1741 ;  Cullen's  Materia  Mediea,  1st  voL,  1789  ;  ParU's  Pharmacohgiay  S  vols.,  1829  ; 
Murray's  l^stem  of  Materia  Medtoa  and  Phatnmaqf,  2  vols.,  1822 ;  Venel's  Matiere 
Medieik,  2  vols.,  1787  ;  l^iarmaoopie  Fraafoim,  1618  ;  Pharmacepma  Edmbmrgemsis^ 
1782  and  1803  ;  Healde's  Trandation  of  the  P,  Z.,  1788  ;  White's  Anal^  ef  Ae 
P,JLj  1792  ;  Phmmac^i^ia  of  the  LioerpoaL  SmtA  Diepemartf,  1838  ;  ditto  of  Dr. 
Steven's  Hospital,  Dublin,  1834 ;  London  and  Premmeial  Medical  Directory,  1854 ; 
Fuller's  PfharmaoopeaUL  Exiemporamea,  1780 ;  Thomson's  Oryamk  Ckemietry,  18S8 ; 
Wilson's  Chemistry,  lS5a  The  Pharmaceutical  Sodety,  tibe  PkarmtKeuficalJotarmal 
for  October.  Daniel  ^anbury,  Esq.,  London,  eleven  specimens  of  Tragacanth, 
illustrative  of  a  p^>er  by  S.  H.  Maltass,  Esq.,  Pharm.  Jowrmai,  fol.  18,  voL  xv. 
J.  Evans,  Esq.,  London,  twenty-five  spedmens  Cinchona  Bark,  arranged  and 
vouched  for  by  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.  Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  and  Co.,  sixty-two 
apecunens  Drugs  imported  into  Liverpool,  collected  by  Mr.  H.  8.  Evans.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  and  &  Johnson,  twenty-seFen  specimens  Dried  Amencaa  Herbs.  Measrs. 
B.  Sumner  and  Co.,  one  specimen  Sulphuret  Antimony. 

The  Preddent  tiien  delivered  t^e  following  Address  : — 

It  is  usual  in  Sodeties  of  this  kind,  although  not  hitherto  in  ours,  ftr  the  President, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  to  address  the  Members  on  the  budness  which 
erils  l^em  together  ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  better  show  my  respect  for  the  office  I 
hold  than  by  following  such  examples.  Of  the  several  Sodeties  in  this  town  devoted 
to  scientific  and  litenoy  pursuits  there  is  not  one  whose  province  embraces  a  wider 
or  more  important  fidd  of  inquiry — ^there  is  not  one  of  which  the  special  pursuits  of  its 
Members  aflbrd  more  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  Imowledge  on  the  most  inte- 
resting subjects.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  do  justice  to  these,  and  I  shaU  therefore  only 
refer  to  a  few  matters  of  immediate  practical  importance  to  us  in  the  pursuits  in  whic^ 
we  are  engaged.  The  Assodation  has  now  existed  for  five  years^  and  some  may 
ask  what  it  has  done.  I  believe  it  has  done  as  mudi  as  any  similar  Sodety 
has  accomplished.  It  has  implanted  in  some  minds  a  respect  for  sdence, 
in  others  a  love  of  science  ;  to  many  it  has  afforded  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  sdence.  And  we  cannot  foresee  how  great  may  be  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  tiie  seed  it  has  planted  or  fostered.    I  say  this  not  to  fdicitate  our- 
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flolTea,  b«k  that  we  may  be  eoaotuB^  to  perseyere.  We  have  nc^  done  JMsrljr  ao 
flBuch  aa  we  oo^t  to  have  done.  We  haye  aot  done  so  mndi  as  we  oould  hMiwe  done 
with  adyanta^e  to  oonelyes  and  to  society.  I  beUeve,  however,  dijat  nearly  the 
same  may  be  said  of  most  Societies  pvofiaesedly  devoted  to  philosophy.  They  aU 
&11  far  ahort  of  their  vocatioa.  If  the  Members  were  iiUed  with  the  aesl  wiiich 
aaisBfites  a  few,  they  aught  accomplish  far  greater  things  than  ane  pec€6rmed  or  ai>e 
in  progress.  A  great  part  of  our  Membors  are  devoted  to  the  practical  apfdication 
of  a  particular  l»aaoh  of  the  science  of  Chemtftrjr.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sayii^  a 
ibw  words  to  those  of  omr  younger  Members  who  intead  to  be  Fharmaceatik^ 
Chfimiats  The  passing  of  the  JBhazmai^  Bill  will  make  a  great  diaage  in  yonr 
position.  CoBliarrii^  as  in  fiiture  it  will  dS»,  the  title  of  '<  Fharmaoeatioal  Chemist " 
only  OA  men  who  have  proved  that  they  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  science,  it 
will  tz  on  all  who  do  not  use  that  name  a  ohaxacter  of  inferiority  whidi  wiJi  jastly 
df^Krive  them  of  pofalic  confidence  in  their  fitness  to  perform  the  fttnctioos  of  the 
pceaent  chemist  and  dmggist.  And  although  the  title  is  not  yet  a  teat  of  qnalifica- 
tion,  the  libeml  and  jast  conduct  of  the  Pharmaoeatical  Society  has  enabled  tham,  I 
beCewe,  to  em»l  almost  every  fit  person  in  the  liat  of  their  members.  If  you  wish 
to  he  one,  jroa  mast  study,  and  you  mnst  diligently  avail  yourselves  of  all  opportifc- 
uties  far  Impcovement.  These  opportunities  will  vary  with  each  of  you,  but  moie 
dreads  upon  youraelves  than  upon  any  eKtomal  cirenmstanoes.  The  diligwt  wlU 
snrpsas  the  more  fortunately  placed.  Every  acquirement,  eviery  new  £ftct  stored  ia 
the  mind,  assists  in  the  acquisition  of  more  knowle<^.  Without  <iiiigi^tw>  no 
teachji^  wiU  avail — ^with  it,  every  difficulty  will  he  overcome.  In  tiiese  days  of 
books  you  may  aspire  to  any  height.  And  ours  is  a  delightful,  an  honourable  pro- 
fessioo.  li  is  for  each  to  4eterffline  fi>r  himself  whether  he  will  occupy  an  hoaoor- 
able  place  in  it,  or  remain,  like  many  others,  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  the 
articles  which  he  has  to  handle  and  to  compound— «s  ignorant,  comparatively,  as  the 
watchmaker  who  can  make  wheeis,  but  cannotoomhine  tiiem  to  maJto  a  timepiece. 
And  if  any  are  ambitious  of  &me,  think  not  that  the  field  of  discovery  is  ezhansted. 
Newrtons,  and  Davys,  and  Faraikys  will  rise  and  enlighten  the  world,  and  die,  and 
the  fields  of  nature  wiU  bear  more  fruits  to  the  tiller  of  her  soil.  Some  may  exert 
their  oneijgies  for  the  cheaper  production  of  what  are  already  known—others,  in  tJie 
discovecy  of  new  applications;  and  an  iotepeeting  instance  of  the  suecessfiil  appUea- 
tion  of  science  in  both  these  directions  has  recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  metd 
alamixmm.  Until  recently  the  notices  of  this  metal  have  been  very  meagre.  Now 
it  promises  to  be  more  useful  than  silver,  as  well  as  far  more  abundant.  And  Pro- 
videnoe  has  blessed  us  with  many  other  good  things  of  which  we  do  not  now  dream, 
but  which  may  make  immense  changes  in  the  world.  During  the  last  year  consi- 
derable and  ffeneEul  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
articles  of  &od  and  medicine.  That  such  adulteration  exists  I  suppose  no  one 
questionsi  though  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  prevails  there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  How  tlie  ficaud  is  to  be  prevented  is  a  still  more  difficult  question.  We 
ought  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  public  in  this  matter,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  progress 
of  pharmaceutical  science  is  most  powerfully  aiding  in  providing  the  public  effi- 
cient drugs  and  wholesome  food.  £xperienee  cleady  shows  that  an  inquisitorial 
inspection  will  not  obtain  these  oljjeots.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  case  of  drugs  sold 
in  Londou;  for  the  power  rests  with  certain  medical  authorities,  if  they  have  not 
lost  it  hj  disuse.  It  has  been  tried  extensively  in  the  esse  of  exciseable  articles  ; 
but  who  does  not  know  that  spurious  brandy,  and  viUanous  port,  and  adulterated 
malt  liquors  abound,  notwithstanding  an  army  of  superviiors  and  the  most  severe 
penalties  ?  And  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  tea  and  tobacco  I 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  medicine  that  the  articles  should  be  genuine : 
where  li&  is  at  stake  they  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  I  suspect  that  the  law  is 
defiBctive  in  treating  as  a  dvil  what  ought  to  be  a  crinunal  ofEbnce.  The  use  (^  the 
microscope,  which  is  more  and  more  extending,  will  give  powerful  help  in  the  good 
work.  During  this  year  a  movement  of  much  general  interest  took  place,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  earlier  closing  of  our  shops.  Throughout  the  kingdom  generally 
it  has  long  been  the  practice  for  chemists  and  druggists  to  keep  open  their  places  of 
business  much  longer  than  other  respectable  tradesmen.  I  believe  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  custom,  and  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  ordinary  hour  of 
dosing  has  been  excessively  and  perniciously  late.    In  this  town,  few,  before  this 
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year,  dofled  earlier  than  ten  p.m.,  and  I  belieye  a  minority  kept  open  until  eleven, 
and  some  even  later.  And  yet  cugtom  only  was  pleaded  in  individual  defence  of  this 
practice  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  man^  that  a  combined  movement  would  terminate 
it  without  injury  to  any  one.  In  this  belief  a  meeting  was  called.  It  was  nume- 
rously attended,  and,  after  a  canvass,  all  the  chemists  in  the  town,  except  two, 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  to  close  their  shops  at  the  not  very  early  hour  of 
nine.  This  is  not  many  months  since,  and  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  already  the 
movement,  as  a  combination,  is  at  an  end.  Some  from  whom  better  Uiingi 
might  have  been  expected  soon  fell  off  from  it.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  was  that  every  one  blamed  his  neighbour.  There  were  not  more  than 
three  or  four  cases,  I  believe,  in  the  town,  where  the  parties  considered  that  they 
lost  anything  by  the  change  where  their  neighbours  joined  in  it:  but  each,  as  I 
said  before,  alleged  his  neighbour's  example  for  departing  from  his  agreement.  I 
believe  that  these  complaints  were  often  founded  on  unreasonable  jealousies  ;  but 
when  one  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  them,  his  defection  soon  spread,  and 
less  unreasonably  to  others,  who,  instead  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  the  change, 
seemed  rather  to  tliink  they  were  conferring  a  favour  by  adopting  it.  The  agitation, 
however,  though  productive  of  less  general  benefit  than  was  desired,  has  borne  good 
fVuit.  Some  have  not  seceded  from  the  hour  first  fixed  upon,  and  others  dose  at  ten 
who  formerly  did  their  utmost  to  attract  evjery  passer-by  until  eleven,  and  later. 
As  the  status  of  our  profession  is  raised,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  by  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  we  shall  become  more  and  more  ashamed  of  this  injurious 
custom,  which  lowers  the  position  of  every  man  influenced  by  it.  I  hope  Uiat  the 
Members  of  this  Society  will  endeavour  to  set  a  good  example  in  this  matter,  and  X 
believe  they  can  do  so  without  loss.  The  public  like  to  consult  their  own  medical 
adviser,  and  will  wait,  even  when  sufiering,  until  they  can  see  him  ;  and  they  also 
like  to  go  to  the  Chemist  whom  they  know  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and 
would,  I  am  confident,  appreciate  him  the  more  if  they  saw  that  he  appreciated 
himself  and  others  arouud  him,  and  would  apply  to  him  within  reasonable  hours,  if 
it  were  necessary  so  to  do,  to  see  him;  and  parents  would  show  a  just  discrimination 
if  they  were  to  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to  shops  where  needless  hardships  are 
inflicted  upon  them.  During  the  last  two  years  the  Library  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  more  recently  a  Museum  has  been  commenced,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  very  soon  far  exceed  in  value  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
excepting  those  in  our  metropolitan  cities.  Many  most  valuable  contributions  are 
placed  before  you  to-night.  I  hope  that  this  session  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  value  of  the  papers  read  to  us,  and  by  the  successful  diligence  of  our 
younger  Members. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  said  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  adulteration  of  food,  a  subject  which  the  President  had  touched  upon, 
much  depended  upon  themselves  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  liberties  by  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  drugs.  If  they 
exercised  that  amount  of  care  and  caution  in  the  selection  of  their  drugs  which  the 
public  had  certainly  a  right  to  demand  from  them,  they  would  preserve  themselves 
from  such  an  annoyance.  He  hoped  that  such  an  institution  as  the  Chemists' 
Association  would  not  be  neglected,  and  the  importance  of  it  be  passed  by  and  re- 
main unrecognized.  He  hoped  the  museum  would  be  extensively  used  by  the  Mem- 
bers, and  that  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  meetings  would  give  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  proceedings,  by  affording  subjects  for  interesting  discussions.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  admirable  address 
which  he  had  delivered.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Coupland,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

After  the  meeting,  a  number  of  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Association 
adjourned  to  their  usual  anuual  supper  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  Mr.  Abraham 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Churchwarden  Shaw  the  vice-chair. 
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The  flnt  Erening  Meeting  of  the  present  Session  was  held  in  the  Society's  Booms, 
Victoria  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  5th,  Mr.  Woollet,  President,  in  the  chair, 
who  delirered  the  following  address  to  the  Members:— 

After  some  observations  on  the  advantages  and  abuses  of  association,  Mr.  Woolley 
said  :— *'  We  ourselves  are  an  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  isolated  individual 
efibrty  when  competing  with  a  powerful  confederacy.  A  few  years  ago,  the  members 
of  our  calling  were  a  rope  of  sand.  Scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  they 
occupied  a  doubtful  position  between  the  grocer  and  confectioner  on  one  hand,  and 
the  regular  medical  practitioner  on  the  other.  Our  ranks  reinforced  from  any 
mechanical  employment,  with  little  previous  preparation  or  education,  and  the 
greatest  and  most  legitimate  portion  of  our  profits  largely  shared,  and  except  in 
large  towns,  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  dispensary  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
who  had  a  ready  and  unanswerable  argument  for  his  custom,  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  neighbouring  Druggist  to  delegate  to  him  the 
trust.  I  am  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prepared  to  assert  that  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  does  not  still  exist  in  too  vivid  colours;  but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that 
a  better  state  of  things  has  arisen.  Mainly  through  the  enlightened  prudence  and 
perseverance  of  one  individual,  we  were  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  upon  to  band 
ourselves  together  for  educational  purposes ;  and  though  the  mass  has  not  at  all 
times  proved  as  cohesive  and  homogeneous  as  might  be  desired,  it  is  gradually 
assuming  a  more  organic  and  uniform  structure. 

**  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  this  change  we  have  been  guided  by 
those  who  have  foreseen  that  prosperity  could  only  be  c^vanced  by  our  own  efforts, 
and  to  be  durable  must  be  based  on  a  higher  standard  of  education  and  the 
cultivation  of  scientific  and  general  information.  We  have  not  importuned  the 
Legislature  until  we  have  done  something  for  ourselves  ;  and  even  now  we  ask  for 
no  exclusive  educational  privileges.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose  a  curriculum  of 
study,  through  which  mediocrity  and  genius  must  alike  pass.  All  that  we  ask  the 
Legislature  to  require,  is  the  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  be  tested  by 
an  examination  before  the  right  is  granted  of  following  a  delicate  and  responsible 

Sursuit,  such  as  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.  Were  this  done,  there  is  little  reason  to 
oubt  that  our  calling  would  soon  have  a  higher  appreciation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  ;  and  the  members  of  it,  thus  feeling  themselves  recognized  as  an  educated 
body,  and  a  brandi  of  the  medical  profession,  would  elevate  their  own  views  of 
their  duties,  and  naturally  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  services.  For  this  higher 
social  position  it  is  our  duty  to  aim,  and  for  this  will  be  required  a  united  and 
friendly  co-oi>eration  amongst  the  adult  Members  of  our  body,  and  a  generous  spirit 
of  emulation  in  the  rising  generation.  To  these  last  the  present  movement  offers 
great  advantages,  and  should  be  seized  upon  by  tbem  with  avidity  and  gratitude. 
The  brightest  rewards  of  science  are  open  to  their  grasp,  and  require  only  zealous 
and  persevering  study  for  their  acquisition.  But  by  those  of  us  whose  path  in  life 
is  fixed,  it  may  be  asked  what  have  we  to  gain  from  education  ?  our  customers  have 
been  satisfied  with  us  hitherto,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  with  us  to  the  end.  To 
these  I  would  say,  all  is  not  so  smooth  as  it  seems  even  for  us.  Those  who  look 
back  for  the  last  few  years,  and  mark  the  rapid  strides  which  science  has  made  in 
the  arts,  the  much  more  general  study  of  Chemistry  by  the  public,  and  its 
popularization  by  photography  and  electro-chemistry,  which  have  brought  chemical 
nomenclature  into  establishments  where  before  it  was  unknown,  will  see  that  it  is 
not  well  to  sleep  too  soundly  on  the  couch  we  have  made  for  ourselves.  The  late 
inquiries,  too,  into  the  adulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  marked  although  they  have 
been  by  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  the  want  of  commercial  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  their  authors,  have  been  received  by  the  public  with  a  morbid  anxiety,  which 
shows  that  they  are  not  unprepared  to  support  us  if  we  firmly  testify  our  deter- 
mination to  aim  at  the  greatest  purity  in  our  articles  to  which  we  can  commercially 
attain.  For  this  end  I  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  be  effective  as  firequent  and 
free  discussion  among  ourselves,  and  by  the  j^reparation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
pharmaceutical  compounds  in  our  own  establishments.  This  of  course  must  be 
done  with  judgment  and  care,  for  there  are  many  compounds  which  can  be  best 
prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  by  those  who  give  to  a  few  preparations  their 
exclusive  care. 
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<'  Still  we  all  know  that  in  the  b^pmung' of  every  yoiaig  ma&'e  bniiiaM-caieer  are 
many  spare  hours,  at  present  probably  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  hair  grease,  table 
sauce,  or  perfomery  (the  almost  univerBal  lesources  of  the  ambitiouB  or  the 
industrious),  which  might  be  more  scientifically,  if  not  more  profitably,  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  some  of  the  saver  <diemiieal0.  The  proposed  admission  of 
methyli^ed  spirit  duty  free  for  the  purposes  of  manofiicture,  mt^  offer  indooements 
for  tile  more  general  preparation  of  some  of  the  alkaloids,  and  the  facilities  now 
given  by  the  use  of  gas  for  evaporation,  and  all  the  new  appliances  of  minute 
apparatus,  remove  from  us  the  old  exeusea  for  ignonme&  For  us,  the  days  when 
ignorance  yns  bliss  have  passed  away.  The  general  progress  of  education  will  soon 
enable  the  youngest  of  our  customers  to  arraign  ns  for  competency  or  incompetency, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  say  if,  amidst  a  general  onward  movement,  wd  shall  stand  still. 

*<  Original  investigation,  too,  even  of  the  simplest  character,  tends  to  expand  the 
mind,  and  fit  it  for  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness ;  for  this  we  have  advantages  in  our 
fiuniliarity  with  the  physical  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  both  natural  and  artL 
ficial  substances.  The  impression  also  on  the  puUic  mind  is  that  Chemistry  is  nece»- 
sarily  a  branch  of  study  with  us,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  applications  to  the 
Druggist  for  scientific  information.  Thus,  therefore,  even  on  pecuniary  and 
material  grounds,  I  believe  that  there  are  ample  reasons  to  induce  ns  to  study  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry  in  their  higher  scientiflc  departments  as  a  branch  of  our 
GiUling.  We  should  thus  secure  a  parallel  and  friendly  path,  on  an  equal  social 
elevation  with  that  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Instead  of  vieing  with  each  other 
for  the  handsomest  show-bottle  or  the  most  gorgeous  shop,  we  should  then  rather 
study  to  give  to  them  internally  the  convenience  and  appliances  of  the  laboratory  ; 
and  thus,  by  giving  to  the  scene  of  our  daily  labours  some  of  the  comfbrts  of  a  home, 
learn  to  love  it  as  such.  Our  brethren  in  liiverpool  are  active,  and  we  are  not  wont 
in  Manchester  to  be  behind  them  in  energy  or  the  sporit  of  progress.  We  have  here 
a  worthy  object  for  the  display  of  fHendly  rivalry — ^to  raise  our  calling  to  the 
dignity  of  a  scientiflc  profession." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Chairman  called' on  Mr.  Grindon,  the  Lee- 
turer  on  Botany,  to  present  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  sucoessfiil 
competitors  in  the  examination  which  had  just  been  held  at  the  terminatioa  of 
the  Botanieal  Lectures. 

Mr.  GrBiHDON  sald  he  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  the  result  of  tiie  examination, 
which  had  been  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  students.  He  vras  not  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  successM  competitors,  each  one  having  afBxed  a  motto  to  his 
set  of  answers,  and  enclosed  his  name  in  an  enrelope  bearing  a  corresponding  motto^ 
vriiich  enveiopes  had  not  yet  been  opened.  There  were  seven  or  eight  competitors, 
and  theup  answers  to  his  questions  had  quite  exceeded  his  expectations.  The  notes 
taken  by  the  pupils  he  found  to  be  singularly  correct,  and  showed  that  they  had  not 
only  paid  great  attention  to  the  lectures,  but  also  that  they  had  studied  well  at 
home.  The  answers  with  the  motto  **  Morum  Scientss  "  were  tlie  best,  and  entitled 
to  the  prize.  The  next  two  sets  of  answers  were  both  very  good,  and  so  nearly 
equal  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  between  them ;  and  if  the  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  would  compete  again,  Mr.  G.  would  award  a  second  prize.  The 
answers  of  the  other  competitors  were  idl  nearly  equal,  and  well  deserved  certificates 
of  merit. 

The  envelopes  being  opened,  the  successM  candidate  proved  to  be  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  and  the  two  next  in  merit  Mr.  G.  S.  Woolley  and  Mr.  H.  Btyer. 

Mr.  Gkindon  very  kindly  said  he  should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  1n>ing  any  speci- 
mens from  his  Herbarium  to  the  evening  meetings  which  might  be  thought  interest- 
ing to  l^e  member*. 

Mr.  Woolley  then  stated  that  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  termination  of  Frofossor 
Gaivert^s  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  last  session  to  the  students  of  the  late 
Chemists'  Conversational  Society,  woiddnow  be  presented,  no  previous  opportunity 
of  doing  so  having  occurred  since  the  examination. 

Mr.  Htnrr,  who  had  been  assoeiated  with  Professor  Calvert  in  delivering  the 
lectures,  said  that  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  dass,  and  their  attention  to 
the  lectures^  he  might  repeat  Mr.  Grindon's  observations.  Be  and  BrDfeasor  Covert 
had  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  examination.  Hie  amount  of 
information  displayed  was  very  good  indeed  for  so  Abort  a  course— indeed,  quite  as 
much  as  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  colleges.    There  had  been  two  distinct  exami* 
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nations,  and  two  prises  gi^en—  erne  hj  the  Socie^,  for  the  best  written  answers  to 
the  questions ;  tiie  other  by  Mr.  CalTert,  to  the  one  who  took  the  best  notes,  and 
gare  the  best  answers  to  questioaB  on  those  notes.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
competed  at  the  written  examination  were  Tery  nearly  eqnal,  bat  in  the  other  case 
there  was  a  decided  diffisrenee.  Mr.  CalTerf  s  prize  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Whieldon,  and  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Hnal  The  Society's  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  K  D.  Moorhouee,  and  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Hoberton,  as  Secretary 
to  the  late  Society. 

Mr.  MooBHOusE,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  begged  to  present  their  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hunt  for  his  nniform  kindness  to  them,  and  fbr  the  interest  he  had  always 
disphiyed  in  everything  connected  with  their  studies. 

Mr.  BowETON  propped  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  eTiwllspt  addzess 
he  bad  read,  wMeh  he  hoped  wonld  appear  in  the  PhttrmaeeuUcal  JotamaL 

This  being^  iBw>»H<Mi  by  Mr.  Wtlmi,  was  carried  by  aedamation. 

Mr.  WooaLBT  briefly  retonied  thanks  to  the  Meeting  for  this  mark  of  appR>- 
batioD,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  Members  present  to  some  specimens  of  wood 
and  bark  which  had  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  bitter,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  that  hare 
been  sent  over  from  Africa,  under  the  idea  that  they  might  possibly  possess  some 
medicinal  properties,  or  be  useful  as  dye-woods. 

One  of  Hewitt's  Pulyerizing 
Machines(which  is  represented 
m     the     accompai^Ting    en- 
graying)    was   exhibited,    in 
which     the    difficulties    and 
defects  of  other  machines  of 
the  kind  appear  to  be  effec- 
tually OTcrcome,  and  a  rotating 
motion  given   to   the   pestle 
exactly  resembling  that  pro- 
dueed   by   the  human  hand, 
whilst  at  the   same  time  its 
action  is  so  easy,  that  with  the 
pestle  weighted  to  12  lbs.  or 
14  lbs.,  a  yery  slight  amount  of 
labour  is  required  to  work  it. 
Various  substances,  amongst 
which  were  borax,  cantharides, 
and  Cape  aloes  were  tried  with 
it,  which  were  easily  reduced 
to  powdier,  without   creating 
any     dust,     and     producing 
seafcely  any  nsise.     A  yery  i£> 
general  opinion  was  expressed  I 
in  its  fayour,  but  there  appears  I 
ane  yery  serious  drawback  to  | 
its    extensiye   use,   yiz.^   ^^  | 
prke  at  which  it  is  offered,  the  |i  i 
smaHest  size,  which  is  only  "f^^ 
squat  to  s  No.  4  Wedgewood 
mortar,  being  charged  £6  lOf. 
The  patsnips  wooUl eonfora  been  en  the  Biiiwaeiiuiiat,  and  create,  an  extensiye 


desMBd  for  the  msehiaea  by  ledoeing  the  prios,  but  until  tbait  is  done  to  m  ooy 
coasabnaMs  extent,,  their  use  will  be  Twy  limited. 


0  fThe  lutroduetory  Lecture  to  the  Cbeorieal  Clam  was  deUfcied'  o»  W^dmmigf^ 
OetafterlOU^byptStaM,lBH*rI'-C^-aL,t»a.yesyfulfltltiidu^  * 
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ORIOINAL    AND    EXTRAOTBD    ARTIOIdBB. 

ON   A   NEW    FORM    OP    GAS   BATTERY, 
Bead  before  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow. 

BT  W.  8TM05B. 

Thx  inffenious  and  original  arrangement  known  as  Grove's  Gas  Batterj, 
although  fuways  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  great  philosophical  interest, 
appears  to  have  been  litUe  used  as  an  instrument  of  research  and  experiment, 
except  in  investigations  on  the  combinations  of  various  gases.  I  have  long 
thought  that  a  modification  of  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  many  experiments 
requiring  a  weak  but  continuous  current,  and  I  believe  the  following  arrange- 
ment wiU  be  found  convenient  and  economical,  as  it  brings  into  active  operation 
a  far  greater  amount  of  the  platinum  used,  and  may  be  easily  constructed  by 
students  and  experimentalists  who,  like  myself,  are  thrown  entirely  on  their  own 
resources  and  manipulation  for  the  construction  of  their  apparatus. 

F/C    L         An  ATI 
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Fiff.  1  is  a  plan,  and  fi^;.  2  a  section,  of  three  pairs.  The  tray  is  made  of  sutta 
percna,  about  one  inch  deep ;  it  is  divided  into  water-tight  compartments.  Shout 
2|  inches  wide ;  the  length  of  the  tray  will  depend  on  the  number  of  cells 
required,  and  its  breadth  on  the  length  of  the  platinum  plates  used.  A  gntta 
percha  tube  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  to  communicate  with  a  reservoir  of  hydrogen. 
A  are  small  projecting  tubes  to  keep  the  liquid  at  a  uniform  level.  B  are  tubes 
perforated  through  the  bottom  of  the  tray  and  standing  above  the  level  of  the 
acid,  to  admit  a  constant  supply  of  hydrogen  from  below.  C  are  cells  about 
one  inch  deep, }  inch  broad,  ana  long  enough  to  cover  the  platinum  strips.  These 
are  best  composed  of  slass,  but  may  be  made  of  thin  ffutta  percha  with  glass  on 
the  top.    P  are  the  platinum  plates^  i  inch  wide,  doubled  lengthways  into  a  U 
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shape,  and  divided  in  the  middle  throueh  a  part  of  their  length.  The  con- 
nexions S  are  silver  wires  twisted  togeUier  in  the  middle,  passed  through  the 
platinum,  and  attached  to  the  latter  at  D  hy  a  blow-pipe :  it  would  economise 
room  were  the  platinum  creased  into  short  zig-zags.  The  battery,  as  here 
described,  supposes  the  use  of  hydrogen  and  the  atmosphere,  but  it  may  be  easily 
constructed  for  two  gases  by  the  addition  of  tubes  at  E  similar  to  £,  for  the 
supply  of  oxygen  jfrom  below. 

xhe  advantages  of  this  arrangement  over  Grove's,  I  think,  are  cheapness  of 
construction,  the  absence  of  connexions  by  binding  screws  or  mercury,  the 
facility  for  removing  the  plates  to  dean,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the  great  economy 
of  platinum ;  for  whereas,  in  Grove*s,  a  platinum  plate,  for  instance  4  inches 
long  and  ^  inch  broad,  would,  according  to  his  theory  of  its  action,  only  have 
one  inch  of  active  surface— in  this  arrangement  it  would  have  sixteen  times  that 
amount. 

I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  add  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  apparatus  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  such  as  the  condensers,  multipliers,  &c.,  used  in  static 
electricity  where  a  perfectly  smooth  conducting  surface  is  required,  as  in  the 
apparatus  described  yesterday  by  Frof.  W.  Thomson.  I  believe  plate  glass  gilded 
is  generally  used.  The  substitute  I  would  suggest  is  common  slate — it  is  much 
cheaper,  far  more  easily  worked,  polished,  and  gilded  ;  perhaps  rubbing  it  over 
with  good  plumbago  would  render  it  a  sufficiency  good  conductor.  This  is  the 
plan  I  have  adopted  in  an  electroscope  described  in  the  Chemist  for  August.  It 
may  also  be  an  advantage,  in  some  cases,  that  as  a  conductor  it  would  be  free 
from  specific  induction. 

P.5.— In  the  following  arrangements  the  necessity  of  joininj^  two  metals  is 
dispensed  with,  as  both  the  positive  and  negative  plates  for  adjoining  cells  are 
cut  from  one  piece  of  metal.  The  first  plan  can  be  used  with  the  tray  and  cells 
C,  as  described  above ;  and  the  only  disadvantages  are  using  a  Httle  more 
platinum,  and  a  little  more  difficulty  in  removing  the  plates  to  clean,  &c.  One 
pair  of  plates  on  this  plan  were  shown  in  connexion  with  the  above  paper,  made 
of  platinized  silver ;  but  I  have  found  the  silver  foil  is  liable  to  melt  when 
heated  in  a  spirit  lamp  to  render  it  perfectly  clean.  Fig.  3  is  cut  out  of  thin 
gutta  percha,  and  bent  at  Uie  dotted  lines  so  as  to  take  the  shape  of  fig.  4. 
Fig.  5  is  a  strip  of  platinum,  not  shown  so  long  in  proportion  as  it  would  be 
required,  cut  as  represented  by  the  lines,  the  mid<Se  can  then  be  drawn  out,  and 
considerably  lengthened — this  is  merely  to  economise  platinum ;  it  is  then  to  be 
bent  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  placed  on  fig.  4. 
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on  A  nw  voBM  or  gas  battkrt. 


The  following  arrangemesit  I  described  in  a  paper  sent  flOBie  moiitlu  since  to 
this  journal,  but  it  appeacs  nerer  to  lunre  reached  its  destination.    A  JB,  fig.  7, 
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fl-re  plans  of  two  gatta  percha  cells  1  \  inches  broad,  about  the  some  depth, 
and  any  convenient  length.  The  partition  C,  in  the  middle  of  each,  does  not 
reach  to  the  bottom  by  i  of  an  incn.  The  diyision  A  of  each  cell  has  a  glass 
oover,  which  slides  into  a  groove  like  the  cover  of  a  small  paint  box ;  with  a 
little  care  this  may  be  made  so  close  that  when  the  glass  is  wet  it  will  be  air 
tight.  At  I>,  a  snudl  piece  must  be  cut  out  exactly  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  cover.    EDib  the  platinum.    Fig.  8  shows  its  shape.    In  the  cells 


£ 


the  parts  E  E  are  placed  perpendicular,  supported  by  moveable  pieces  of  gutta 
perdia,  H.  It  will  be  perceived  the  piece  cut  out  of  the  cell  at  2>  is  to  admit 
the  connecting  piece  oi  platinum  under  the  glass.  /  /  are  attached  to  the  cells 
to  admit  tubes  for  supplymg  hydrogen,  and  to  keep  the  liquid  at  a  uniform  level. 
This  description  supposes  that  the  division  B  of  each  cell  is  left  open,  receiving 
its  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  of  course  it  can  be  closed  in  the 
same  manner  as  A^  and  pure  oxygen  supplied.  To  keep  the  battery  in  action, 
a  gutta  percha  tube  can  oe  used  as  a  mam  in  connesion  with  a  supply  of  hydro- 
-^en,  and  in  this  tube  small  glass  tubes  fixed  to  communicate  with  the  cells  through 
'.  Another  shape  for  the  plates  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  I  have  not  yet 
tried  it.    Fig.  9  shows  the  platinum  as  cut.    Fig.  10,  an  end  view  of  the  same, 
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as  bent  for  use,  the  letters  D  E  showing'  the  same  ports  kt  the  two  figpres.  By 
this  arrangement  there  will  be  two  surfaces  of  platinum  in  each  division  of  the 
cells.  The  cut  JD  must  in  this  case  of  course  be  m  the  middle,  and  not  at  the  end 
ofthecelL 

I  believe  either  of  these  i^ans  will  be  equally  effective,  and  the  ccmstroctor 
will  probablj  be  miided  by  the  most  economical  use  of  the  platinum  foil  in  his 
possessioD ;  but  the  first  plan  will  be  found  the  most  economical  and  convenient 
in  practice.  Possibly  tlte  silver  may  be  corroded  by  the  acid,  especially  should 
it  not  be  pure ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  the  case,  although  I  have  kept  the 
battery  in  action  for  forty  hours  together,  and  also  had  the  same  plates  immersed 
nearly  as  long  in  acid  more  than  three  times  the  strength  of  that  used  in  the 
battery.    Should  this,  however,  be  the  case,  the  silver  could  be  replaced  by  gold. 

DmaUry  16tA  October,  18^5. 
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(^Continued  from  page  161.} 

201.  Gold  has  been  deposited  by  the  ordinary  wash  process,  the  single  cell, 
and  the  battery  process ;  and  from  a  variety  of  solutions,  among  which  are  the 
oxide  of  gold  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash,  hyposulphite  ot 
gold,  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium,  bromide,  terchloride,  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium,  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium. 

202.  Gold  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division,  by  adding 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  The  greenish-brown  precipitate  is  fii^y  dividea 
gold,  and  should  be  well  washed  with  water. 

203.  Oxide  of  gold  is  formed  by  adding  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash  or 
ma^esia  to  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  ^d,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  filter,  and  wash  the  precqntate  first  with  water  acidulated  with  mtric 
a^od,  and  then  with  water  ahme. 

204w  To  make  iodide  of  gold,  we  either  digest  oxide  of  ^d  fw  a  long  time  In 
hydriodic  add,  or  else  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate  should  be 
washed  with  cold  water ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

205.  Bromide  of  gold  may  be  made  by  digesting  either  gold  in  the  state  of  a 
fine  powdor  (202)  or  oxide  of  gold,  in  bromine  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle ; 
it  is  a  salt  of  a  rich  red  colour,  and  soluble  in  water. 

20&  Terchloride  of  gold,  commonly  known  as  chloride  of  gdd,  is  the  most 
usual  sflJt  of  the  metal,  and  its  preparation  tlierefi»e  requires  particular 
explanation ;  it  is  formed  as  follows : — Take  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  nitric 
acxl,  and  either  two  or  three  measures  of  hydrochloric  aeid  (this  mixture  is 
termed  aqua  resia),  make  it  hot,  and  add  to  it  small  pieces  of  pure  gold  as  long 
as  it  is  dissolved ;  during  its  sedation  gas  will  be  evolved ;  when  it  is  all  dis- 
solved, evaporate  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  tempeoratiire,  uxKkil  it  becomes  of  a 
dark  ruby-red  or  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  crystallizes  into  a  mass  on  cooling ; 
this  substance  is  terchloride  of  gold,  and  contains  three  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  cue  of  gold  if  it  is  too  muck  evaporated,  ehloEiae  gas  will  be  evolved, 
and  the  aak  will  contain  firee  metaHic  gold,  which  will  be  precq^itoted  on 
diasolvmg  it  in  water.  The  eokor  of  the  salt  dependa  upon  the  proportions 
of  the  iagrredJenta  and  the  menaev  of  using  them ;  to  make  yellow  obknde,  add 
toflefther  m  a  glass  vessel  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  of  nitric 
acid,  one  pert  of  water,  and  oitt  part  of  fine  gold;  eovwihe  vessel  with  a  plate 
of  ^am^  make  tiw  mixture  quite  hot,  and  oonthme  ihe  heaft  until  the  red 
Tapour»«a«n9  f  aU  the  geld  ia  not  diasolved,  add  more  of  the  liquid  mixture, 
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and  treat  as  before ;  when  all  the  red  yapoors  cease,  remove  the  nlate  of  glass 
and  cover  the  vessel  with  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  continue  the  heat  until 
a  cold  glass  rod  immersed  in  the  liquid  becomes  covered  on  cooling  with  solid 
yellow  chloride  of  gold ;  then  slowly  cool  the  liquid  and  crystallize ;— the  red 
chloride  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  aqua  regia  is  composed 
of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  more  of  it  ia 
added  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the  gold.  One  ounce  of  gold  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  aqua  regia,  and  crystallized,  will  make  one  ounce  and  165  grains 
of  the  ruby  red  mass. 

207.  "  Cyanide  of  gold  is  formed  by  cautiously  adding  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  six  parts  of  water,  to  a  normal  solution  (t.  e.  not  containing  any 
free  acid)  of  chloride  of  gold  containing  five  parts  water  to  one  part  of  the 
chloride,  until  a  copious  yellow  precipitate  settles  down ;  if  more  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  added,  the  precipitate  is  durty  vellow,  and  is  more  auickly  deposited ; 
a  still  larger  quantity  renders  it  orange-vellow.  It  is  a  crystalline  powaer,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  hy  ignition  it  is  resolved  into  sold  and  cyanogen  gas ;  it  is 
not  decomposed  or  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or 
aqua  legia,  unless  freshly  precipitated,  and  then  very  slowly;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  dissolves 
it  slowly  but  completely,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  from  which  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  sulphide  of  cold  is  precipitated ;  it  dissolves  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  ammonia,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  alkaline  cyanides,  but  not  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether." 

208.  Gold  has  been  deposited  by  the  simple  immersion  or  "  water -gilding  " 
process,  in  the  following  liquids : — 1st,  Dissolve  five  troy  ounces  of  fine  grain 
gold  in  fifly-two  avoirdupois  ounces  of  hot  acjua  regia,  until  no  more  red  or 
yellow  vapours  arise,  pour  off  the  clear  liauid  when  cool,  and  add  twenty 
pounds  of  purified  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  two  hours ; 
the  articles  to  be  gilt  are  simply  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  moved  about  in  it 
firom  a  few  seconds  to  one  minute,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
the  kind  of  metal  immersed,  and  the  newness  of  the  liquid ;  a  new  liquid  gilds 
more  quickly  than  an  old  one,  and  warmth  favours  the  action ;  and  2d,  for 
gilding  silver  articles,  dissolve  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  in  mtric  acid  ;  add  pure  ffrain  gold 
to  it,  and  apply  heat  until  half  the  liquid  has  evaporated ;  the  artides  to  be 
gilded  are  made  hot,  and  the  liquid  applied  to  their  surfaces. 

209.  Joseph  Steele  took  out  a  patent,  August  9,  1850,  for  a  gilding  solution, 
which  is  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gold  in  a  mixture  of  eight 
ounces  of  nitric  acid  and  four  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness ;  fuse  together  twenty-four  ounces  of  prussiate  of  potash 
and  twelve  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  when  the  mass  is  cold,  dissolve 
it  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  distilled  water,  and  boil  the  liquid  five  or  six 
minutes;  cool  and  filter  the  solution,  then  add  the  chloride  of  gold,  and 
boil  the  mixture  fifteen  minutes.  The  articles  to  be  gilded  are  immei^sd  in  the 
resulting  liquid  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc. 

210.  Gold  has  been  deposited  by  the  battery  process  firom  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  cold  and  soda.  The  solution  is  formed  by  adding  chloride  of 
gold  to  nyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  not  a  very  good  liquid 
for  practical  purposes. 

211.  Mr.  Woolrich  has  used  the  sulphite  of  gold  and  potash  for  gilding  by 
the  battery  process.  His  solution  was  formed  by  dissolving  sulphite  of  pot^ 
in  water,  saturating  five-sixths  of  the  resulting  liquid  with  oxide  of  gold,  and 
then  addinc  to  it  the  other  sixth  part  of  sulphite  solution  to  form/rtfe  sulphite. 

212.  Gold  has  also  been  deposited  by  the  battery  process  from  bromide  of 

fold.^  The  solution  was  formed  as  follows : — Make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
romine  and  alcohol,  and  of  this  mixture  take  one  part,  acetic  add  one  part, 
and  four  parts  of  water  addulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add.    Mix 
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them  together,  and  saturate  the  resulting  liquid  with  gold,  by  suspending  in  it 
two  gold  electrodes,  connected  with  a  suitable  battery,  and,  when  saturated, 
add  three  times  its  volume  of  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

213.^  An  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  has  also  been  used  for  depositing 
but  it  is  a  very  inferior  liquid ;  all  the  common  metals  decompose  it. 

214.  By  far  the  best  solution  which  has  vet  been  used  for  practical  electro- 
irilding,  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium 
dissolved  in  water,  and  some  free  cyanide  of  potassium  added.  This  solution 
was  first  patented  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  and  may  be  formed  in  several 
ways ;  either  by  adding  precipitated  gold  (202),  oxide  of  gold  (203),  or  almost 
any  salt  of  gold,  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  long  as  the 
preci{)itate  formed  is  all  re-dissolved.  Or  it  may  be  made  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  by  a  gold  anode  through  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  In 
making  it  by  the  chemical  method  we  generally  proceed  thus : — A  solution  of 
terchloride  of  gold  is  first  formed  b^  dissolving  the  salt  (206)  in  water.  To  this 
we  add,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  either  a  cold  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  magnesia,  aqueous  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  either  or  the  two  nrst  substances  are  used,  the  precipitate  consists  of  oxide 
of  gold ;  but  with  the  other  two  it  is  aurate  of  ammonia  or  fulminate  of 
gold,  a  very  explosive  compound.  In  each  case,  especially  with  the  potash, 
ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  care  should  be  taken  to  discontinue  adding 
it  immediately  the  precipitation  ceases,  otherwise  some  of  the  gold  will  be  re- 
dissolved.  Allow  the  bquid  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  immerse  a 
piece  of  bright  zinc  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  to  test  if  it  still  contains  any  gold, 
if  it  does,  the  zinc  will  be  gilded.  The  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed  by 
the  successive  addition  of  quantities  of  clean  water,  should  be  added  whilst 
still  wet  (to  avoid  explosion  and  make  it  dissolve  quickly)  to  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  consisting  of  one  pound  of  cyanide  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  until  the  liquid  is  saturated.  Then  about  one-fifth  more  of  a  similar 
cyanide  solution  should  be  added,  to  form/re«  cvanide.  A  solution  containing 
one  ounce  of  gold  to  the  gallon  will  do  very  well,  but  it  may  contain  even  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon. 

215.  If  the  wash  waters  contain  a  little  gold,  a  sheet  of  bright  zinc  should 
be  repeatedly  immersed  in  them,  and  the  gold  removed  from  it  by  a  hard  brush 
and  water,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Or  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  should  be  added  to  them  as  long  as  a  greenish-brown  precipitate 
(which  is  metallic  gold)  is  produced.  The  greater  the  quantity  oi  free  acid  or 
aqua  regia  in  the  chloride  solution,  and  the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  gold  which  dissolves 
in  the  wash  waters.  If,  in  dissolving  the  perchloride  of  gold  in  water,  there 
remains  a  small  quantity  of  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  the  addition  of  a  little 
aqua  re^a  and  application  of  heat  will  cause  it  to  dissolve. 

216.  For  a  small  quantity  of  gold  solution,  the  most  convenient  way  of 
making  it  is  by  the  battery  process,  thus :— Dissolve  one  pound  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  one  gallon  of  hot  distilled  water,  immerse  a  small  porous  vessel  in 
It,  nearly  filled  with  the  same  solution,  place  a  large  gold  anode  in  the  outer 
liquid,  and  a  small  piece  of  bright  iron  or  copper  in  the  liquid  of  the  porous  cell,  and 
connect  them  witn  about  two  or  three  jjairs  of  batteries,  the  gold  with  the 
silver  of  the  battery,  and  the  copper  or  iron  with  the  zinc.  The  anode  will 
quickly  dissolve,  and  as  the  process  progresses,  the  outer  liauid  should  be 
occasionally  stirred,  and  the  cathode  transferred  to  the  outer  liquid,  to  see  if 
gold  is  deposited  upon  it;  and  when  it  receives  a  deposit  of  satisfactoir 
appearance,  the  process  should  be  stopped,  and  the  liquid  of  the  porous  cell 
mixed  with  the  remainder.  The  solution  should  be  kept  hot  all  the  time,  and 
be  maintained  at  about  100°  or  150®  Fahr.,  when  in  practical  working. 

217.  Formula  of  M.  De  Ruolz.— "  Dissolve  10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and  add  one  part  of  cyanide  of  gold, 
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pref^ared  with  care,  well  washed,  and  dried  ant  of  the  influence  of  U|;fat.  Keep 
the  mixture  in  a  dosed  glass  vessel,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  77°  Fahr.,  for 
two  or  three  days^  out  of  the  influence  of  light,  with  frequent  stirring/' 

218.  Formulae  of  "M.  J.  L." — Ist.  "Dissolve  10  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  one  part  of  dry  terchloride  of  gold  in  100  parts  of  water.  Oxide 
of  iron  will  be  precipitated.  Boil  the  solution  two  or  three  hours  in  a  porcelain 
or  glass  vessel^  until  a  precipitate  collects  at  the  bottom,  and  l^e  supernatant 
liquid  is  transparent  and  of  a  canary  yellow  colour.  Filter  the  liquid,  and 
dilate  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water.'*  2nd.  "Take  31 
grammes  and  25  centigrammes  of  oxide  of  gold,  5  hectogrammes  of  cyanide  of 
pot&wium,  and  4  litres  of  water.  Boil  uem  together  half  an  hour.  The 
resalting  solution  must  be  worked  hot,  and  may  be  used  to  gild  copper,  brass, 
and  silver." 

219.  Formula  of  M.  Becquerell. — "Dissolve  1  part  of  terchloride  of  gold 
And  ten  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  100  parts  of  water ;  fUter,  to 
renove  the  cyanide  of  iron;  add  100  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  dilute  the  mixture  with  once  or  twice  its  volume  of  water. 
In  general  the  tone  varies  according  as  the  solution  is  more  or  less  dilute.  The 
colour  is  most  beautiful  when  the  liquid  is  most  dilute  and  most  free  from  iron. 
To  make  the  surface  appear  bright,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  article  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rub  it  gently  with  a  p^eoe  of  linen  cloth." 

220.  Of  M.  Level,  for  gilding  silver. — "  Dissolve  neutnd  chloride  of  gold  in 
water,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  until  the 
precipitate  formed  is  re-dissolved.  The  liquid  wiU  retain  a  slightly  add 
reaction ;  if  it  has  lost  it,  we  must  renew  it  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid." 

221. Of  M.  Fizeau.— 1st, "  Dissolve  one  part  of  dry  chloride  of  goldin  160  parts 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  little  by  httle  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
in  distilled  water,  until  the  chloride  begins  to  become  cloudy.  This  liquid  may 
be  used  immediately.''  2nd.  Used  bv  M.  Lerebour  for  gilding  by  the  battery 
process. — "Dissolve  one  gramme  of  chloride  of  gdd  and  four  grammes  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water." 

222.  Of  M.  De  Briant. — "  Dissolve  34  grammes  of  gold  in  aqua  resia,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  until  all  excess  of  add  is  removed.  Then  dissdve  the 
chloride  of  ^old  in  4  kilogrammes  o£  warm  water,  and  add  to  it  200  grammes 
of  oomnaercial  magnesia.  The  gold  will  be  predpitated  in  union  with  the 
magnesia.  Filter,  wash  the  predpitate  with  distiliod  water,  digest  it  wilii  a 
mixture  of  20  parts  of  water  and  3  parts  of  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  magnesia, 
and  wash  the  remaining  oxide  of  gold  with  water,  until  the  wash  waters 
exhibit  no  add  reaction.  Next  dissolve  400  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  100  grammes  of  caustic  potash  iu  four  litres  of  water,  add  the 
oxide  of  gold,  and  boil  the  liquid  about  twenty  minutes.  When  the  gold  is 
dissolved  there  remains  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  predpitated,  whidi 
may  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  of  a  fine  gold  yellow  coloor  is 
retidy  for  use.    It  may  be  used  either  hot  or  cold." 

223.  Of  Mr.  Alexander  Farkes,  patent  for  depositing  solid  acrtides  in  gold 
by  the  battery  process,  March  29,  1841. — ^Dissolve  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  then  add  two  gallons  of  water 
4m(l  sixteen  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  work  the  resiuting  solution  at 
a  temperature  of  about  120°  or  130°  Fahr. 

224.  Cyanide  gilding  solutions  are  used  hot,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150^ 
Fahr.,  the  vessd  contaming  the  solution  being  dther  contained  in  a  glazed  iron 
Teasel  and  heated  bv  gas  flame  or  by  a  stove,  or  contained  in  a  stoneware  or 
^lass  pan  immersed  in  boiling  water.  The  artides  to  be  plded  are  connected 
with  about  two  or  three  pairs  of  batteries,  and  immersed  m  the  solution  a  few 
manutes,  if  they  are  small  and  require  only  a  thin  coating ;  but  if  they  are 
large  and  require  a  stout  deposit,  they  must  be  immersed  several  times  for  a 
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longer  period,  snd  brushed  between  each  immersion.  Articles  fotmed  of  iron 
or  steel  are  coated  with  copper  in  a  C3ranide  coppering  liquid  before  receivias  a 
deposit  of  ^d,  otherwise  the  ^Id  will  not  adhere.  The  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation  »  supplied  bj  the  ad£ldon  of  a  little  distilled  water  to  ^e  solution, 
afW  the  dajr's  gilding  is  finished. 

225.  In  reguUting  the  colour  of  gold  deponted  bj  the  electro  process,  there 
are  several  circumstances  to  be  tucen  into  consideration,  the  chi^  of  which 
are :  1st.  The  temperature  of  the  solution ;  2nd .  The  quantitj  of  the  corrent ; 
and,  3rd.  The  relatiye  size  of  the  electrodes.  If  with  a  good  solution  at  a 
giren  temperature,  and  a  rich  deep  orange-yellow,  gold  is  being  deposited,  the 
colour  of  the  deposit  may  be  changed  to  a  lighter  yellow  by  working  the  solution 
at  a  lower  temperature,  or  by  decreasing  tiie  size  of  the  diisolTmg  metal  and 
remoTing  the  electrodes  further  asunder,  or  by  working  at  a  lower  neat  with  a 
smaller  anode,  but  at  the  same  distance  as  b^ore.  A  high  teraperatmre  of  the 
£q«id  tends  to  give  a  gold  of  a  deep  warm  colour  with  a  ten&n<^  to  brown, 
especially  if  the  axiodc  is  rather  large,  or  the  quantity  of  the  crnrent  passing  is 
nrther  me,  or  the  deposit  is  becoming  rather  thick.  To  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
light  and  clear  bright  yellow  colour,  a  small  anode,  low  temperature  of  liquid, 
and  weak  battery  power  with  slow  deposit  are  required,  and  be  careful  only  to 
put  on  a  thin  coatmg,  that  the  colour  may  not  pass  into  too  dark  a  shade.  The 
usual  method  of  regulating  the  cokwr  u  to  use  a  copper  anode  instead  of  a 
gold  one. 

226.  If  a  solution  deposits  a  dull,  earthy-looUbg  gold  of  a  deep  brownish 
eolovr  with  every  variation  of  the  battery  and  electrodes,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  not  yield  a  clear  bright  yellow  gold  if  the  temperature  is  lowered,  but  will 
depMit  dull-looking  metal ;  in  such  a  case  the  defect  lies  in  the  Kquid,  probaUy 
in  its  chemical  eomposition,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  some  imparity,  by 
wrong  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  or  by  evaporation  of  some  of  the  cyanogen; 
in  the  latter  ease,  an  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  generally  improve  it ; 
or  it  may  have  been  produced  by  disturbance  of  the  liqui^  in  which  case,  per- 
ieverance  in  woridnff  it  will  gradually  restore  its  good  worknig  condition. 

227.  '^The  cr3r8tamzed  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  dissolves  in  seven 
parts  of  cold  and  in  half  a  part  of  hot  water  (Himly),  in  four  parts  of  cold  and 
in  0.8  parts  of  hot  water  (Glassford  and  Napier) ;  tt  dissolves  veorv  sparingly  in 
alcohoL  Its  aqueous  s(dution  gilds  copper  and  silver  by  simple  immersioB, 
especially  if  hot,  and  the  copper  and  silver  dissolve  in  it." 

226.  ^  Gold  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ^d  by  protosulphate 
c^  iron,  dissolves  in  a  boiline solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  a  hot sc^Uon  of 
eyanide  of  potassium  will  also  dissolve  ordinary  metallic  gold  if  air  be  present. 
Both  oxide  of  gold  and  anrate  of  ammonia  dissc^e  com^tely  in  a  sdttlion  of 
eyanide  of  potassinm,  and  form  the  doable  cyanide  of  sold  and  potassium. 
Cyanide  of  gM  requires  twenty-three  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved 
in  water  to  ^ssolve  it.  For  everjr  one  part  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
boAteij  process,  six  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  from  two  to 
fenr  times  their  quantity  of  water  at  100°  Fahr.,  is  required;  two  eleetrodes  of 
gold  being  connected  with  a  suitable  battery  until  the  required  quantity  of 
goldisdisBolved.'* 

229.  ''  The  crystallized  double  eyanide  of  ^Id  and  potasainm  fuses  and 
cffisrveaees  by  heat,  and  if  air  be  present,  is  resolved  into  cyanogen  gas, 
amnonia,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Its  complete  decomposition  requires  a 
strong  red  heat.  When  it  is  very  strongly  i^ted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  button  of  metallic  gold  is  obtained.  When  heated  with 
anlphoric  acid^  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  after  ignition  leaves  a  mistnre 
<jf  gold  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Iodine  sets  free  cyanogen  gas,  forms  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  throws  down  the  cyanide  of  gold.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  gilding  solution,  when  mixed  with  hydrodilonoi 
anlphttrie,  or  nitric  acid,  slowly  deposits  cyanide  of  g(M;  and  when  bdled 
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down  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  cyanide  of  gold  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  Similar  effects  are  produced  by  sulphuric  or  nitric  add, 
and  even  by  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acid.  To  obtain  the  remaining  gold 
firom  gilding  solutions  which  have  become  inactive,  they  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  finely  powdered  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  litharge,  fused  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  the  lead  extracted  from  the 
alloy  button  of  gold  and  lead  by  warm  nitric  acid.  The  gold  will  then  remain 
as  a  loose,  yellowish-brown,  spongy  mass  (Bott-ser,  /.  iV.  Chem.^  d6,  169; 
confirmed  by  Eisner,  Redtel,  and  Hessenberg,  /^  Pr.  Chem.^  37,  447,  S8,  169, 
and  256)."  See  also  preceding  paragraphs  179,  180,  183,  184,  185,  189  to  199 
inclusive. 

230.  Platinum  may  be  deposited  either  by  simple  immersion,  single-cell,  or 
battery  process.  Its  onlv  common  salt  is  the  bichloride,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  bits  of  platinum  toil  to  hot  aqua  regia  as  long  as  eas  is  evolved  from  the 
metal.  The  smution  is  then  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  should  be  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  in  order  to  obtain  the  salt.  Nearlv  all  the  compounds  of 
platinum  are  made  from  this  salt  or  its  aqueous  solution.  The  chemical 
equivalent  of  platinum  is  98.7,  and  of  bichloride  of  platinum  169.7. 

231.  Nearly  all  metals  decompose  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  and 
become  covered  with  a  deposit  of  platinum  in  it  by  simple  immersion.^  We 
have  platinized  silver  for  Smee*s  batteries,  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  containing  one-fourth  its  volume  of  nitric  add,  at 
60°  Fahr. ;  or  it  may  be  platinized  by  immersing  it  a  short  time  in  a  very  hot 
solution  of  the  bichloride  alone.  To  platinize  common  metals,  evaporate  a 
solution  of  the  bichloride  until  you  obtam  a  salt  from  it.  Mix  one  part  of  this 
with  eight  parts  of  common  table  salt,  and  dissolve  the  mixture  in  100  partB 
of  water.    Make  the  solution  quite  hot,  and  immerse  the  articles  in  it. 

232.  By  the  battery  process  platinum  has  been  deposited  from  its  iodide, 
bromide,  bichloride,  and  the  double  chloride  of  platmum  and  sodium.  The 
solution  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  is  formed  by  adding  one 
e(|uivalent  (58.5  parts)  of  common  salt  to  one  equivalent  (169.7  parts)  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  dissolving  the  mixture  in  water.  The  resulting 
solution  requires^  a  very  weak  battery  and  a  small  anode  of  platinum  to  obtain 
a  reguline  deposit.  A  deposit  of  platinum  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder  may 
be  very  easily  obtained  from  it  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution, 
and  using  a  much  stronger  battery  and  a  laiger  anode.  The  usual  method  of 
platinizing  silver  plates  for  batteries  is  by  the  single  cell  process,  as  follows  :-- 
Add  a  snuul  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  to  some  water  until 
the  water  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Immerse  a 
small  porous  cell  in  the  solution,  containing  dilute  sul|muric  acid  and  a  piece  of 
zinc.  Place  the  piece  of  silver  in  the  outer  liquid,  and  connect  it  with  the 
piece  of  zinc  by  a  wire.  As  soon  as  the  two  liquids  soak  through  the  poroua 
cell  and  touch  each  other,  deposition  will  commence,  and  the  silver  soon 
become  covered  with  a  jet-black  coating  of  platinum  powder.  The  silver 
should  then  be  dipped  several  times  in  water  and  dried,  care  being  taken  not  to 
rub  off  the  deposit,  which  is  not  very  strongly  adherent.  A  good  solution  for 
depositing  reguline  platinum  is  made  by  dissolving  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  sodium  m  a  solution  of  "  potassa  ftisa." 

233.  Palladium  is  a  metal  very  easuy  deposited  by  the  battery  process  from  a 
solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  palladium  and  potassium.  To  form  the 
liquid,  dissolve  some  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water,  immerse  a  large  paUadinm 
anode  and  a  small  bright  cathode  of  iron  or  copper  in.  it,  and  connect  uiem  with 
a  sniall  battery  of  one  or  two  pairs,  and  continue  the  action  until  the  cathode 
receives  a  good  deposit.  The  resulting  solution  is  an  excellent  one.  It  acts 
upon  the  anode  freely,  holds  plentv  of  metal  in  solution,  conducts  easilv,  vields 
its  metal  freely,  and  in  the  reguline  state,  and  is  therefore  easily  worked.  It 
may  be  used  dther  hot  or  cold,  and  gives  a  fine  white  deposit  of  metal  upon 
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iron.    Cjanide  of  potassium  solution  appears  to  act  upon  palladium  with  an 
uncommon  energy. 

234.  A  thin  deposit  of  palladium  may  be  used  instead  of  gold  for  fixing 
daguerreotype  pictures,  and  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  superior  to 
gold  for  that  purpose,  and  to  impart  a  finer  tone  to  the  picture.  It  is  deposited 
by  the  battery  process,  the  plates  being  immersed  in  the  solution  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  strength  of  the 
battery,  and  the  condition  of  the  liquid. 

235.  Attention  was  for  a  long  time  directed  to  the  discovery  of  solutions 
whereby  brass,  bronze,  and  other  alloys  mi^ht  be  deposited  in  the  reguline 
state,  and  various  liquids  have  from  time  to  tune  been  patented  or  used  for  this 
purpose.  ^  M.  De  Ruolz,  in  1841,  deposited  brass  from  the  cyanides  of  zinc  and 
copper  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  found  the  process 
too  expensive  for  practical  use.  "  Copper  articles  ma;^  be  superficially  brassed 
by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash  with  zinc  amalgam,  or  by 
boiling  them  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  some  bitartrate  of  potash  and  zinc 
amalgam.'* 

236.  Charles  De  Salzede  took  out  a  patent,  September  30, 1847,  for  depositing 
brass  and  bronze.  He  proceeds  as  follows  '.—Dissolve  12  parts  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  120  parts  (of  5000  parts)  of  distilled  water,  then  add  610  parts  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  48  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  25  parts  of  chloride 
of  copper  to  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  heat  the  mixture  from  144°  to 
172°  Fahr. ;  and  when  the  salts  are  entirely  dissolved,  add  305  parts  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  Allow  the  liquid  to  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty  hours,  and 
then  add  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Allow  it  to  subside,  and  then 
draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  is  ready  for  use.  Use  a  large  brass  anode  and 
a  strong  battery.  Another  liquid  he  uses  for  brassing  consists  of  5000  parts  of 
water,  500  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  35  parts  of  sulphate  of  zmc,  15 
parts  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  50  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  For  a 
bronzing  solution  he  uses  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tin,  in  place  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  of  the  first  bronzing  liquid,  and  proceeds  as  with  that  liquid.  And  for  a 
second  bronzing  solution  he  uses  12  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  instead  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  of  the  second  bronzing  liquid,  the  solution  being  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  77°  to  97°  Fahr. 

237.  Brunei's  recipe. — Take  25  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  50  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  two  parts  of  chloride  of 
copper.  Dissolve  them  together  in  cold  water,  and  use  the  resulting  solution 
with  a  brass  anode  and  strons  battery. 

238.  Russell  and  Wookich^s  patent,  dated  March  19,  1849.— Take  10  pounds 
of  acetate  of  potash,  one  pound  of  acetate  of  zinc,  and  10  pounds  of  acetate  of 
copper,  dissolve  them  in  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  then  add  as  much  of  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  wiU  precipitate  it,  and  re-dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  in  addition  add  about  one-tenth  more  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
excess.    Use  either  a  brass  anode,  or  two  anodes,  one  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper. 

239.  W.  E.  Newton's  patent,  dated  July  29,  1853.— Improvements  in 
depositmg  metals  and  alloys  of  metals,  brass,  bronze,  and  an  alloy  of  zinc,  tin, 
and  copper.  For  depositing  zinc,  he  uses :  1st.  A  solution  composed  of  chloride 
of  zinc  mixed  with  either  chloride  of  ammonium,  potassium,^  or  sodium,  and 
dissolved  in  water ;  2nd.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  mixed  either  with  acetate 
of  anunonia,  potash,  or  soda;  3rd.  A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  4th.  Tartrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  either  a 
solution  of  tartrate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  and  to  1000  parts  of  either  of 
these  solutions  of  tartrate  of  zinc  marking  three  degrees  on  the  salinometer,  he 
adds  thirtv  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  eighty  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  5th. 
Citrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water  containing  an  excess  of  citric  acid ;  and  6th. 
Tartrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water  containing  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid.    To 
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fbrm  a  brusing  solution,  he  takes  either  of  the  foregomg  liq|Tiid0,  and  adds  to  it 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  analogous  salt  of  copper,  and  mix^s  them  together. 

240.  For  depositing  copper  upon  wrooght  or  eaet-iron  either  by  simple  immer- 
sion or  bj  the  batteiy  process,  ne  uses ; — Ist.  1000  parts  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper  marking  three  de^ees  on  the  Balinometer,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
thirty  parts,  and  hjdrocfalonc  acid  eighty  parts ;  and  2nd.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  copper,  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid. 

241.  For  bronzing: — Dissolve  together  in  water  the  double  tartrate  of  copper 
aad  potash,  and  the  double  tartrate  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  and  potash,  -mm  or 
without  the  addition  of  caustic  potash. 

242.  For  depositang  the  fdloy  of  zinc,  tin,  and  copper,  he  uses  a  solution 
composed  of  the  three  fbllowin^substanoes  mixed  together  in  suitable  propor- 
tioDS,  and  dissoWed  in  water:— 33ouble  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium,  zincate 
of  potash,  and  stannate  of  potash ;  the  zincate  of  potash  is  formed  by  fuang 
oxide  of  zinc  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  stannate  of  potash  either  by  fusing 
oxide  of  Ian  with  caustic  potash,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  potasti ;  or 
he  uses  the  three  following  substances  mixed  together  in  suitable  proportions 
and  dissolved  in  water,  viz.,  the  double  tartrates  of  copper  and  potash,  of  zinc 
and  potash,  and  of  tin  and  potash. 

245.  For  a  brassing  solution— Ist.  He  dissolves  oxide  of  copper  in  a  sdution 
of  (T^anide  of  potassium,  adds  oxide  or  any  other  salt  of  zinc,  and  then  adds 
a  su^t  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  liquid  ammonia,  and  works  the 
solution  at  about  120°  to  140^"  Fahr. ;  or,  2nd.  He  dissolves  any  salt  of  zinc  in 
A  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  adds  to  it  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper 
in  liquid  ammonia. 

244.  For  bronzing  he  dissolves  oxide,  or  any  other  salt  of  copper,  in  a 
aolutton  of  cyamde  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  tin  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  mixes  tiie  two  liquids  together  in  suitaUe  proportions.  In  eadi 
case  he  uses  an  anode  composed  of  a  suitable  alloy. 

24^.  W.  Newton's  patent,  dated  August  5,  1853.  Deposition  of  brass  upon 
cast-iron: — Ist.  To  make  ooppering  liquid :  Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  b^  carbonate  of  potash,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium.  2nd.  To  make  zincing  liquid :  Precipitate  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  carbonate  of  potash,  wash,  and  dissolve 
liie  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Srd.  To  make  brassine 
liquid :  Mix  the  two  foregoing  solutions  together  in  suitable  proportions.  Work 
each  of  these  liquids  by  the  battery  process,  with  an  anode  of  suitable  metal. 
The  cast-iron  articles  are  first  coated  with  zinc  in  the  zincing  liquid,  ihea  with 
•copper  in  the  copperii^  liquid,  and  finally  with  brass  in  the  brasung  liquid ;  by 
this  means  the  brass  wSl  adhere  firmly.  4th.  To  make  another  zincing  liquid : 
Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  wash 
the  precipitate  and  dissolve  it  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  5tii.  A 
second  brassing  liquid :  Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  disserve  it  in  the  preceding  zincing 
lic[uid  in  suitable  proportion.  Use  this  sohition  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
vious brassing  liquid. — A  brass  anode  should  be  used  in  the  brassing  solution ; 
if  a  copper  one  is  used  the  deposit  will  contain  an  excess  of  copper. 

246.  Joseph  Steele's  patent,  dated  August  9,  1650: — Dissolve  2^  pounds  of 
American  potash  in  six  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  filter  the  solution ;  dso  dissolve 
2^  ounces  of  acetate  of  copper  in  half-a-pint  of  strong  liquid  ammonia,  and 
jidd  it  to  the  first  liquid  with  stirring,  also  add  four  or  five  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  stir  till  dissolved;  and,  finally,  add  two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potaa- 
slum,  filter,  and  use  the  resulting  solution  at  lOO^Tahr.  with  a  brass  anode.  To 
obtain  a  dark-coloured  brass  add  more  acetate  of  copper,  and  to  obtain  it  of  a 
lighter  colour  add  more  sulphate  of  zinc. 

247.  Morris  and  Johnson's  patent,  dated  December  11,  1852  (see  Newton's 
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Journal  of  Inventions^  Aagost,  1853).  Dissolve  one  pocmd  of  eyamde  o(f  potas- 
sium, one  pound  of  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  of  cjsnide 
of  copper,  and  one  ounce  of  cyanide  of  sine,  in  one  gallon  of  water ;  and  use 
the  solution  at  150^  Fahr.  with  a  large  anode  of  brass  and  a  powerful  battery ; 
or  a  solution  may  be  taken  of  one  pound  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  one 
pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  m  one  gallon  of  water,  and  saturated 
witli  copper  and  zinc  by  means  of  a  strong  battery,  witk  laree  brass  anode  and 
small  catnode,  until  the  latter  receives  a  good  deposit  of  brass,  Uie  solution 
h&ng  at  about  150°  Eahr.  To  increase  the  proportioB  of  copper  in  the 
deposit,  either  add  cyanide  of  potasdnm  or  raise  me  temperature  of  the  Hqoid ; 
and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  zinc  in  it»  either  add  carbonate  of  ammoma  or 
lower  the  temperature.    Always  use  a  large  brass  anode. 

248.  Of  the  different  solutions  for  depositing  brass  that  we  have  tried,  this 
one  is  much  the  best,  as  by  it  reguline  and  thidc  deposits  of  brass  of  uniform 
colour,  and  of  any  desured  composition,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not  an 
expensive  liquid.  It  acts  with  moderate  strength  upon  the  anode,  and  holds  a 
suJmcient  quantity  of  the  alloy  in  solution.  It  conducts  electricity  with  average 
fiicility,  it  yields  its  metal  in  the  xeguline  state  very  uniformly,  and  bears  a 
great  variation  of  the  battery  power  without  injuring  the  character  of  the 
deposit ;  and  is  therefore  very  easily  worked.  It  does  not  act  strongly  npooi 
the  baser  metals,  cast  iron,  wrou^  iron  and  steeL  It  is  not  deoomposed  by 
eiq>08ui«  to  the  atmosphere,  to  bf^  or  heat,  in  such  a  'way  as  to  mjure  its 
depositing  power.  Its  defedts,  compared  to  what  we  should  theoretically 
consider  a  p^ect  depositing  liquid  (of  which  we  have  few,  if  any,  examples), 
are — ^that  it  requires  to  to  worked  hot,  and  with  considerable  intensity  of 
battery  power,  to  make  the  anode  dissolve  rapidly,  the  solution  -conduct 
copiously,  and  to  cause  a  rapid  deposit.  And  it  evolves  an  abundance  of  gas  at 
the  cathode  when  working,  which  indicates  that  part  of  the  battery  power  is 
expended  in  decomposing  the  water  of  the  fiquid,  and  setting  free  its  hydrogen 
with  the  metallic  alloy. 
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PBU86IATE  OF  POTASH,  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  CTAKIDE  OF 

POTASSIUM,  &c. 

Ydlno  PntgmOe  of  Potash,  Ferrocymide  of  PotasnmL — One  ton  of  fliitable  nitro- 
Kcnized  matter  (as  woollen  rags,  blood,  &c.),  in  a  dry  state,  mixed  with  from  three  to 
four  cwts.  of  peariash  in  powder,  and  from  fif^  to  sixty  pounds  of  scrap  iron,  are 
tinown  by  degiees  into  a  thick  iron  pot,  previously  brought  to  a  bri^  cbenry-x«d 
heat ;  and  after  eadi  addition,  the  whole  contents  of  the  pot  are  to  be  stizred  with  a 
heavy  iron  poker  or  bar,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  pasty  ceosistence,  when  mare 
of  the  mixture  is  to  be  added  and  simflarly  treated,  until  the  pot  is  about  half  full. 
After  this  the  heat  is  maintained  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  diarge  ia 
ladled  out  to  make  room  for  another  operation.  The  pasty  mass  is  coauBonily' 
allowed  to  oool  and  harden,  after  which  it  is  reduced  to  powdcn*  and  boiled  in  water. 
Some  manufacturers,  however,  plunge  it  at  once,  whilst  stiU  red  hot,  into  cold  water, 
-coneidezing  that  some  advantage  is  thereby  gained.  As  the  prussiate  of  potash  is 
VGzy  soliiUe  in  boiling  water,  the  fused  mass  rapidly  disintegrates  beneath  the 
action  of  this  fluid,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  is  resolved  into  a  solution  of  the 
prossiate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  into  an  insoluble  magma  of  csorbon 
and  scrap-iran.  1^  ffitration  the  saline  fluid  is  separated  from  the  insoluble 
portion,  and  after  evapoFation  ftimishes  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash,  which,  by 
fe'solutioa  and  cryataltization,  are  rendered  sniScieBtly  pure  for  the  market  In 
general,  one  ton  of  dried  blood  or  wooUen  rags,  with  about  ikate  cwts.  of  good 
)K>t8sfa,  will  produce  from  2  cwts.  to  9^ -cwts.  of  prusdate  of  potash. 

The  following  mode  of  preparing  prussiate  of  potash  is  practically  carried  cmt  on 
the  commercial  scale  in  Germany  : — 75lbs.  of  crude  potash  are  introduced  into  a 
pear-shaped  cast-iron  pot,  placed  somewhat  aslant,  and  heated  above  the  melting 
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point  in  a  reyerberator}'  inmaoe ;  65lbB.  of  charcoal,  from  blood,  horns,  hooft, 
parings  of  skins  or  leather,  are  then  added,  together  with  2lbs.  of  iron  filings  on 
smithy  scales.    These  additionslare  made  gradually,  first  in  small,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities.    Violent  intumescence  takes  place,  especially  at  first,  from  escape 
of  cartonic  acid  and  combustible  gases,  and  vapours  which  are  inflammable.    The 
above-named  animal  substances  may  also  be  used  in  the  uncharred  state  ;  but  they 
produce  more  gas  and  vapour,  and  therefore  cool  the  carbonate  of  potash  more 
quickly.    The  ignition  is  continued  until  the  mass  is  brought  to  a  state  of  quiet 
tasion  and  gives  off  white  fumes,  after  which  it  is  taken  out.    The  fused  mass  thus 
obtained  amounts  to  from  95  to  98lbs.,    and  yields  18  to  221bs.  of  crystallized 
prussiate  of  potash.    To  obtain  the  crystallized  salt,  the  fiised  mass,  after  cooling, 
is  digested  in  moderately  warm  water  and  stirred,  until  the  solution  attains  sp.  gr. 
1.148.    It  is  then  left  to  subside,  after  which  it  is  decanted,  and  the  undissolved 
residue  twice  treated  with  water  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  last  time,  however,  at  a 
boiling  heat    It  is  usual  to  add  acetate  of  iron  to  the  fused  mass  and  water,  till  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  diminishes,  because  the  cyanide  of  potassium  not  yet  combined 
with  cyanide  of  iron,  is  thereby  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate 
of  potash.    The  undissolved  residue  is  again  washed  with  water,  and  the  weak 
solution  thus  obtained  is  used  to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  the  fused  mass.    The 
mixture  of  the  three  solutions  obtained  as  above  is  completely  clarified  by  subsidence 
and  decantation,  evaporated  at  95®  to  a  sp.  gr.  not  exceeding  1.27,  then  run  off  into 
the  crystallizing  vessel.    After  some  days  the  mother-liquor  is  separated  from  the 
crystals  then  formed,  evaporated  to  sp.  gr.  1.49,  and  stirred  till  cold.    The  mother- 
liquor  from  the  last  formed  crystals  is  evaporated  and  used  instead  of  potash  for  the 
next  fusion.    The  first  and  second  crops  of  crystals  are  purified  by  re-crystallization. 
Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash. — ^The  form  and  nature 
of  the  pot  are  by  no  means  matters  of  indifference.    The  form  should  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  without  causing  unnecessary  labour  to 
the  workman  in  the  charging  and  emptying  of  the  pot ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
high  temperature  employed,  the  cast  iron  should  be  of  the  kind  called  "  cold-blast 
iron,"  for  this  will  resist  the  application  of  a  much  higher  heat  than  hot-blast  iron. 
The  old  shape  of  a  prussiate  of  potash  pot  is  almost  exactly  that  of  an  egg,  with  its 
upper  part  cut  off ;  and  this,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  but  the  pasty  mass,  after  each  operation,  can  be  removed  from 
this  pot  with  great  difficulty  only,  and  the  mixing  or  stirring  is  still  more  open  to 
objection.    Many  manufacturers,  however,  still  continue  to  employ  this  form  of  pot. 
More  recently  a  kind  of  oblong  shallow  trough  has  come  into  use,  which  presents 
every  facility  for  charging  and  discharging  ;  but  the  waste  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be 
considerable,  and  the  wear  and  tear  excessive  ;  so  that  a  middle  shape,  or  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  would  appear  to  be  most  suitable.    Common  gas  retorts  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  with  the  most  unqualified  success.    In 
these,  the  action  of  the  air  is  entirely  prevented,  and  the  stirring  process  goes  on 
through  an  opening  in  the  door,  which  being  provided  with  a  plug  or  stopper,  per- 
mits the  occasional  condensation  of  much  of  the  waste  ammonia  to  take  place  ;  or, 
by  the  use  of  what  are  called  "  reciprocating  retorts,"  enables  the  manu&cturer  to 
pass  the  volatile  matters  arising  from   a  recent  charge,   over  the  incandescent 
materials  of  an  old  or  spent  charge,  so  as  to  convert  the  ammonia  they  contain  into 
cyanogen. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Leeds,  manufacturer  of  prussiate  of  potash,  has  patented  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacturing  this  salt.  '*  My  improvements," 
says  Mr.  Watson,  ^  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacturing  of  prussiate  of  potash  con- 
sist in  so  arranging  and  combining  apparatus  with  t^e  iron  pots  or  vessels,  in  which 
animal  matter  is  combined  with  fused  potash  for  the  manufacturing  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  that  such  pots  may  be  more  readily  emptied  than  by  the  ordinary  meUiod  ; 
such  combination  of  apparatus  also  affording  increased  facilities  of  introducing  the 
materials  into  such  pots,  and  confining  the  gases  evolved  so  «s  to  prevent  them 
becoming  a  nuisance,  or  partly  condensing  such  gases,  and  obtaining  useful  products 
therefrom.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  making  prussiate  of  potash,  the  iron  pot  in 
which  the  fused  potash  and  animal  matter  is  combined  is  covered  with  a  moveable 
lid,  and  the  potash  and  animal  matter  kept  in  motion  by  an  agitator  until  the  com- 
bination is  supposed  to  be  complete,  when  the  lid  is  removed,  the  agitator  with- 
drawn, and  the  incandescent  materials  are  taken  out  by  means  of  a  ladle.    Now,  in- 
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Stead  of  emplojing  such  pots  in  sach  manner,  I  propose  to  employ  them  bj  pressure, 
either  bj  confining  gases  which  may  be  generated  in  such  pots,  so  as  to  force  or 
press  the  semi-fluid  contents  up  through  a  tube  immersed  therein  into  an  open 
vessel  or  other  convenient  receptacle  ;  or  I  propose  to  connect  a  vessel  with  such 
immersed  tube,  and  by  forming  a  vacuum  in  such  vessel  to  force  or  draw  the  incan- 
descent and  semi-fluid  contents  of  the  pot  into  such  vessel,  thereby  in  either  case 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the  lid  or  withdraw  the  agitator,  and  so  afford- 
ing facilities  for  connecting  with  the  pots  suitable  apparatus  and  machinery  for 
supplying  the  animal  matter  to  them,  and  attaching  to  them  pipes  to  confijoe 
or  conduct  any  gases  evolved  during  the  process,  and  applying  some  of  them  to  use- 
ful purposes/' 

At  a  subsequent  date  Mr.  Watson  provisionaUy  specified  the  following  '*  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash,"  but  did  not  proceed  to 
complete  the  patent  for  the  same.  He  says—**  My  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
the  manufSacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  consist  in  so  constructing,  arranging,  and 
combining  apparatus  with  the  iron  pots  or  vessds  in  which  animal  matter  is  combined 
with  fused  potash  for  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  that  such  animal  matter 
may  be  introduced  into  such  pots  or  vessels  through  a  tube  or  passage  descending 
into  and  communicating  with  the  lower  part  of  such  pot  or  vessel ;  and  in  connect- 
ing with  such  pots  or  vessels  another  and  smaller  vessel  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
heated  by  the  same  fire  for  the  purpose  of  fusing  the  potash  previous  to  introducing 
it  into  the  pots,  and  having  such  smaller  vessel  so  connected  with  the  larger  vessel 
that  the  fused  potash  can  be  conveniently  admitted  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger 
vessel,  or  such  smaller  vessel  so  placed  in  connezicn  with  the  larger  vessel  that  it 
may  be  heated  by  the  same  fire,  and  moveable  in  such  manner  that  tiiie  fused  potash 
may  be  transferi^ed  out  of  it  into  the  larger  vessel ;  and  in  connecting  a  pipe  or  tube 
with  the  pots  in  which  the  animal  matter  and  potash  are  mixed  to  convey  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  operation  into  suitable  condensing  and  other  apparatus  by  means 
of  exhausting  apparatus,  with  valves  so  construct^  that  when  the  gases  cease  to 
be  evolved  the  communication  wUl  be  shut  off"  between  the  vessels  and  exhausting 
apparatus." 

Appiication  of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Atmosphere  to  the  Manufacture  of  Prueeiate  of 
Potash, — A  great  waste  invariably  occurs  u  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash 
from  animal  matters,  and  fuUy  two-thirds  of  all  the  nitrc^en  existing  in  the  azotised 
ingredients  of  the  process  are  driven  offhand  lost.  More  frequently,  indeed,  the  loss 
amounts  to  three-fourths,  and  even  l^is  is  sometimes  exceeded.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  fhmace  also  largely  affect  the  production  of 
prussiate  of  potash,  for  damp,  foggy  weather,  and  a  low,  dull  heat  are  extremely 
prejudicial.  The  most  favourable  indications  are,  a  heat  verging  on  whiteness,  and 
the  production  of  a  clear  bright  flame  the  moment  the  materials  are  thrown  into 
the  pot. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  their  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson  for  his  discovery  of  the  mani^acture  of  prussiate  of  potash  by  means  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  several  patents  have  since  been  taken  out  for  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  needed  to  render  this  discovery  available.  The  fact  that 
atmosplieric  nitrogen  can  be  brought  into  chemical  union  is  thoroughly  established 
by  this  discovery,  which  should  therefore  stimulate  inventors  to  fHirther  efforts  for 
utilizing  this  great  storehouse  of  azote.  If  nitrogen  can  be  made  to  unite  with 
carbon,  why  should  it  not  be  made  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  produce 
ammonia.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  one  of  these  combinations  was  apparently  as 
improbable  as  the  other. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash  by  means  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  tried  by  Messrs.  Bramwell,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  one  of  the 
largest  makers  of  prussiate  in  the  United  Khigdom,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Borrow  Stoness  :— 

J17B0B6'  BXPOST  OF  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

''In  1844  we  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  large  scale,  at  New- 
castle, in  company  with  Messrs.  BramweU,  to  manufacture  prussiate  of  potash 
without  animal  matter,  substituting  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  for  it,  and  oon- 
tinumg  the  experiments  till  the  latter  end  of  1847. 

<*In  these  operations  a  tube  or  retort  of  fire-day  was  placed  in  a  yertlcal  position 
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in  m  fbmfloe  so  constarncted,  that  when  the  fomiabtion  of  darbonie  mdSe  was  pre- 
Tented,  sufficient  heat  could  be  obtained  to  soften  a  Stoorbridge  fire-brick  througfaont 
its  sabstance,  when  exposed  in  the  flue  or  off-go  to  the  fall  force  of  the  fire. 

^  The  lower  part  of  the  retort  was  made  of  cast-iron,  kept  ont  of  the  yicinity  of 
the  fiiCt  ^^^  of  sttffieient  length  to  afford  time  for  the  mass  heated  b^  the  fire  to 
beeome  cool,  before  it  was  discharged  into  a  cistern  placed  bdow  containing  water 
and  a  protoealt  of  iron,  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  ^ped.  Brovision  was 
made  at  tins  end  of  the  tube  to  regulate  the  periodical  dSsdiarge  of  its  contents  in 
whatever  proportion  was  desired. 

**  The  tube  was  filled  with  wood  chareoal,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  of  commerce  and  dried.  The  mixture  in  this  state  geaerally 
contained  about  twenty  per  cent  of  potaasa  (KO). 

«<  By  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  atmospheric  air  was  drawn  through  the  tube  of 
alkalized  diarcoal  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  top,  and  discharged  below  in  the 
state  of  xdtrogen  and  earbonie  oxide. 

<*  The  alkalized  charcoal  was  thus  found  to  become  pretty  rich  in  cyanide  of 
potassium  ;  one-half  of  the  alkali  of  the  cyaaized  charcoal  firequently  being  found, 
upon  testmg,  to  be  in  combination  with  cyanogen,  so  that  when  aU  was  working 
well,  36  to  40  cwt.  of  prussiate  of  potash  were  produced  in  a  week  by  means  of  seven 
to  eight  retorts,  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  long  in  the  fire,  and  two  feet  internal  diameter. 

^Jn  our  first  experiments  much  narrower  tubes  were  employed,  to  which  the  heat 
was  applied  only  externally,  but  as  both  the  tubes  and  chareoal  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  we  could  not  operate  upon  sufficient  quantities  and  we  found  it  necessary  to 
buUd  larger  tubes,  with  fire-bricks  of  the  above  dimensions,  leaving  a  circle  of 
small  apertures  or  chinks  in  the  tube,  every  third  or  fourth  tier  of  bricks,  through 
which  the  intensely  heated  gases  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  were  drawn  from  the 
flue  surrounding  the  tubes,  by  the  action  of  an  aspirat<^.  We  thus  had  the  mass  in 
the  interior  of  the  large  tubes  so  hot,  that  an  iron  rod  one  inch  in  diameter  became 
white  hot  when  thrust  down  in  the  centre,  and  allowed  to  remam  there  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

^*  Our  next  improvement  was  to  use  the  alkalized  charcoal  undried,  and  to  aspirate 
the  air  from  below  upwards,  instead  of  downwards,  the  surplus  heat  drying  the 
alkalized  chaxHSoat  before  it  reached  that  part  of  the  retort  in  which  the  cyanide  was 
pTodttoed,  a  length  of  six  to  eight  feet.  Tlie  top  of  the  retort  was  in  this  case 
rendered  air-tight,  and  the  cyanized  mass  discharged  below  as  before. 

"  Through  seven  or  eight  retorts  of  the  above  size,  about  2400  cubic  feet  of 
alkalized  charcoal  were  passed  in  a  week,  and  about  1200  to  1400  cubic  feet  of 
cyanized  chareoal  were  obtained,  nearly  one-half  of  the  diarcoal  being  consumed. 

**  There  were  two  great  drawbaeks  to  this  process;  one,  the  immense  quantity  of 
material  to  be  lixiviated  for  a  small  return  of  prussiate;  the  other,  and  by  far  the 
more  important,  an  extraordinary  waste  of  potash  in  the  process,  upwards  of  three 
parts  by  weight  bemg  oonsumed  in  producing  one  of  prussiate.  The  whole  of  this 
waste  could  never  be  properly  accounted  for.  About  one  part  was,  of  course, 
recovered  in  a  state  of  prussiate.  It  was  found  that  another  was  lost  in  the  small 
refuse  charcoal,  which  could  not  be  lixiviated  to  pay,  and  the  remainder  appeared  to 
be  partly  combined  with  the  bricks  of  the  retort,  and  partly  dissipated  up  the 
chimney. 

**In  1847  we  abandoned  the  experiment,  after  a  loss  of  many  thoosand  pounds. 
But  we  proved  the  possU>ility  of  producing  hurge  quantities  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
by  drawB^;  intensdy  heated  mtrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  through  a  mixture  of 
potash  and  charcoal  with  the  difficulty  of  carrying  this  out  as  a  manufacturing 
process,  from  the  great  waste  of  potash, 

**  Our  experiments  were  mere  directed  to  making  the  air  process  practicable  for 
the  purpose  of  manuftcture,  than  to  ascertain  upon  what  principle  the  fbrmation  of 
cyanogen  depended,  for  it  was  immaterial,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view, 
whether  the  cyanogen  were  produoed  from  the  nitiD^en  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
the  ammonia  which  the  charcoal  was  always  found  to  contain.  The  means 
of  nicely  observing  the  changes  were  lost  firom  the  necessity  which  existed  in 
operating  upon  large  masses,  to  draw  the  intensely  heated  gases  from  the  fire  into 
the  body  of  the  tubes,  in  order  to  bring  the  alkalized  ehavcoal  to  a  proper  heat  for 
the  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  probable  that  some  part  at  least  of 
the  cysorogen  was  fizmished  fh>m  the  ammonia  in  the  charcoal,  which  in  separate 
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ezpef imeats  in  tbe  laboratosy,  was  foond  not  to  be  estiiely  given  off  at  a  red  heat. 
Some  alkalized  charcoal,  also  brought  to  a  proper  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  produced 
a  considerable  qoaatity  of  cyanide  of  potasMom  without  the  presence  of  air,  the 
ends  being  stopped  up.  On  the  eiber  hand,  when  the  retorts  were  filled  with  charcoal 
not  aikaiized,  aind  the  heated  gaaet  drawn  throngh,  no  formation  of  either  cyanogen 
or  hydrocyanide  of  anmoaia  could  be  detected* 

"  A  paper  by  Professor  Marchand,  contained  in  the  eighth  Tolume  of  the  Chemical 
GazeUe,  page  301,  on  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  cast  iron  aud  steel,  a^^tears  to  throw 
some  liglit  npon  the  subject.  He  has  shown  that  when  carbon  is  combined  che- 
miealfy  with  iron,  and  treated  with  potassium  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  cyanogen 
ia  pioduoed.  It  seams  to  me,  therefore,  probable  that  the  first  step  in  our  process 
was  the  formation  of  a  carburet  of  potasaitua,  which,  by  combining  with  the  aspirated 
nitrogen,  produced  the  cyanide  of  potaasium.  This  might  be  ascertained  by 
examining  the  remainder  left  in  the  retort  after  the  production  of  potassium  in  the 
ordinary  way  firom  bitartrateof  potash,  testing  the  quantity  of  cyanide  it  contained, 
if  any,  and  then  testing  the  increased  quantity  after  heating  it  in  nitrogen  gas. 

''  I  have  only  further  to  mention  that  we  substttnted  soda  for  potash  in  the  process, 
with  the  like  k>e8-" 

Mr.  Bramwell  also  considers  that  the  process  snooeeded  perfectly  in  a  f^bftmi^ni 
point  of  view,  alUiough  it  did  not  answer  as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  ascribes 
its  failure  in  economy  chiefly  to  the  curcumstanee  that  the  fij«-clay  tul^  could  not  be 
made  to  resist  long  the  combined  action  of  the  alkali,  and  (^  the  excessive  heat 
applied. 

The  following  process  for  obtaining  pmssiates  was  patented  Jan.  21,  1840,  in  the 
name  of  MUes  Berry,  patent  agent  :-->Instead  of  collecting  the  sub-carbonate  of 
ammonia,  in  or  by  an  absorbent  medium,  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  quantity  of 
charcoal,  iron,  and  potash,  placed  in  an  iron  tube,  k^t  at  a  red  heat.  The  carbon, 
on  the  one  part,  decomposes  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  creates  bicarburetted 
hydrogen ;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  up  part  of  it  to  the  nitrogen,  which  proceeda 
firom  the  decomposed  ammonia,  and  thereby  forms  cyanogen,  which  in  its  turn, 
combining  with  the  vednoed  potash,  forms  prussiate  o£  potaah.  To  obtain  the  most 
complete  reaction,  the  <^ecator  must  divide  or  reduce  the  ingredients  constituting 
the  decomposing  compounds.  In  order  to  effect  such  a  division,  either  of  the 
fbUowiog  means  may  be  used,  according  to  circumstances : — F^at  Jtf€(^— Beduce 
the  chsflcooal  into  fragments  of  about  the  size  of  a  nut  or  walnut,  then  dissolve  the 
potash  or  salts  of  potash,  such  as  carbonate  or  nitrate,  in  an  aqueous  solvent ;  in 
•  urine^  for  example,  if  a  great  quantity  can  be  obtained  easily,  and  at  little  cost ; 
otherwise,  use  common  water.  With  respect  to  iron,  it  is  to  be  rendered  soluble  by 
the  addition  of  an  add,  such  as  nitric  or  acetic  aeid.  These  preliminary  preparations 
being  made,  the  solution  of  potash  and  nitie  is  then  to  be  poured  on  the  charcoal 
(the  saline  lye  is  very  soon  absorbed) ;  then  pour  in  the  solution  of  iron,  stir  the 
mixture  with  a  spatiua,  evaporate  the  water  which  has  been  used  as  a  solvent, 
taking  care  that  the  compound  does  not  become  calcined  during  the  operation.  The 
compound  being  dry,  is  again  pulverized  and  introduced  into  cast-iron  tubes,  as  will 
be  hereafter  raentioned.  The  other  method  is  the  substitution  of  a  mechanical 
division  for  a  chemical  one.  To  efiect  this,  introduce  the  potash,  nitre,  and  charcoal 
into  a  barrel  with  iron  filings,  and  place  in  the  barrel  cannon  balls  *,  then  cause  the 
barrel  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  the  balls  will  grind  the  compound,  and  reduce  it  to 
small  fragments,  which  will  then  be  mixed  together.  The  compound  is  then 
removed  mm  the  barrel,  and  introdooed  at  once  into  cast-iron  pipes,  or  kept  for  use 
in  a  dry  place.  The  following  proportions  have  been  found  to  give  satisfiictory 
results : — When  the  dry  process  is  employed  with  the  mechanical  division,  take  of 
ordinary  potash  20  parts,  saltpetre  10^  iron  filinga  30,  coke  or  ordinary  charcoal  45 
to  55,  ided  blood  50  parts,  and  proceed  aa  above  stated.  For  the  wet  process,  or 
chemjcal  division,  take  of  ordinary  potash  30  parts,  saltpetre  10,  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  iron  15,  coke  or  ordinary  charcoal  45  to  55,  dried  bkwd  50  parts,  and  proceed  aa 
descrihsd.  Whether  the  wet  or  dry  proeesa  be  preferred  fiir  obtaining  or  effecting 
the  mixture,  titie  compound  ingrediaits  must  be  introdnoed,  when  perfectly  dry,  into  a 
series  of  pipes,  connected  together  and  contained  in  a  funaee,  similar  to  that  used 
for  tbe  manu&oturing  of  coal  gaa.  Instead  of  placing  the  pipea  m  a  horizontai 
positk>n,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  introinea  and  draw  out,  or  remove  the  chaige, 
they  may  be  flaoed  vertieaUy,  but  thnkthe  heatiag  ia  moi»  ej^flMife.    If  the  tnbea 
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are  placed  yerticallf,  care  most  be  taken  not  to  pulyerize  completely  the  dry 
compound,  in  order  that  the  gases  may  be  able  to  circulate  through  them  without 
raising  the  internal  pressure  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  The  animal  matter  is  placed  in 
a  separate  compartment,  and  in  a  cast-iron  retort,  which  is  connected  with  the 
horizontal  or  Tertical  pipes.  On  this  retort  is  placed  a  safety-ralve,  to  prevent 
accidents  which  might  arise  from  any  obstacle  obstructing  the  circulation  of  the 
gases  through  the  pipes. 

Manufacture  ofPrusnate  from  Ouano, — Dr.  WUton  Turner  has  proposed  two  or 
three  methods  of  obtaining  prussiates  with  the  use  of  guano.  The  following  is  his 
mode  of  adapting  the  usual  process  of  making  prussiate  when  horn  is  employed  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  salt  with  guano  : — If,  without >ny  preparation  of  the  potash 
or  guano,  the  latter  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  dried  blood  or  any  of  the  matters 
generally  employed,  no  prussiate  will  be  obtained  until  enough  guano  has  been  burnt 
away  for  the  residuum  to  form  the  excess  of  carbon  required  for  the  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ammonia  eyoWed  is  stifling.  But,  by  mixing  carbonaceous  mat- 
ters with  the  guano,  and  charging  the  potash  with  free  carbon,  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  may  be  converted  into  cyanogen,  instead  of  escaping  as  ammonia.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  preferred  for  mixing  with  the  guano  is  coal  tar  or  pitch,  and  a 
clean  coal :  the  employment  of  tar  is  very  advantageous,  for  besides  furnishing  carbon, 
it  binds  together  the  dry  powder  of  the  guano  *,  and  thus  not  only  prevents  the  dry 
powder  from  being  thrown  out  of  the  pot  by  the  rapid  combustion,  but,  from  its 
tenacious  qualities,  holds  in  the  ammonia  until  decomposed  by  the  fbsed  potash. 
Various  mixtures  of  the  materials  may  be  made  ;  but  the  following  formula  has  been 
found  advantageous  -.—Bring  42lbs.  of  good  Montreal  ashes  to  a  perfect  fusion,  by  a 
strong  red  heat ;  add  a  mixture  of  71bs.  of  coal  and  SMbs.  of  haematite,  finely  pow- 
dered, in  small  portions  at  a  time  ;  and,  after  it  is  well  worked  in,  allow  the  pot  to 
'*  gather  its  heat  again,"  then  work  in  a  mixture  of  71bs.  of  perfectly  drv  guano,  7lbs. 
of  coal,  and  Sllbs.  of  tan,  and  finish  by  working  in  2 libs,  of  guano  with  10  or  11  lbs. 
of  tan.  The  ball  of  metal,  or  compound  of  cyanogen,  produced  by  tliis  operation,  is 
as  rich  as  one  made  from  42lbs.  of  potash  and  84lbs.  of  horn,  and  should  now  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner  for  obtaining  the  prussiate  of  potash  therefrom.  If  soda 
had  been  used  instead  of  potash,  the  compound  of  cyanogen  obtained  would  be 
prussiate  of  soda. 

Another  method  is  that  of  obtaining  salts  of  ammonia  and  prussiate  of  potash  by 
one  and  the  same  process  from  guano.  For  this  purpose  the  guano  is  submitted  to 
destructive  distillation  and  the  vapours  condensed  in  a  Woolfe's  apparatus.  The 
ammoniacal  solution,  which  also  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  removed  fh>m  the 
apparatus,  and  a  solution  of  protomuriate  of  iron  is  added  to  it,  in  such  quantities 
as  will  yield  sufilcient  iron  to  convert  the  latter  into  Prussian  blue,  which  is  formed 
on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the  free  ammo- 
nia.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  now  allowed  to  subside,  and  is  carefully  sepa- 
rated ttom  tiie  solution  ;  and,  by  bemg  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  will 
yield  the  ferrocyanate  of  the  alkali,  which  is  obtained  by  crystallizing  as  usual, 
llie  solution  (aJter  the  removal  of  the  precipitate)  should  be  freed  firom  any  excess 
of  iron  it  may  contain,  by  the  carefUl  addition  of  a  firesh  portion  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquor,  by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated,  and  a  neutral  solution  of 
ammonia  obt^ned.  When  the  precipitated  oxide  and  cyanide  of  iron  have  subsided, 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sal-ammoniac 
obtained  from  it  by  the  usual  processes ;  the  oxide  of  iron  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  next  operated  upon.  If  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  had  been  used, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be  the  salt  produced ;  but  the  chemical  changes  and 
op^tions  would  be  similar  to  the  above. 

Mr.  John  Swindell's  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cyanogen  compounds 
are  as  follows  :— bistead  of  horn  and  hoof,  and  other  animal  matters  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  he  grinds  to  a  fine  powder  common  coal,  cannel  coke,  or 
dutfcoal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matter,  and  mixes  therewith  a  solution  of  gelatine 
or  albumen,  or  both  combined  ;  and  after  thoroughly  drying  the  compound,  he  uses 
it  in  the  same  way  as  the  horn  and  hoof  isuaed.  Another  method  of  producing 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  viz.,  cyanogen  or  prussiates  and  ammonia,  consists  in 
combining  nitrogen  gas  or  the  oxides  of  nitrc^^  with  carbon,  as  follows  : — ^When 
nitrogen  is  to  be  used,  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  atmospheric  air  or  any  of  its 
eompounds  or  miztnies  through  heated  carlxmaoeoas  matter.    In  order  to  aooele- 
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rate  the  procees,  the  mixed  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  is  forced  through  lime, 
either  in  a  semi-floid  or  hydrated  state  ;  or  it  may  be  passed  through  an  alkaline 
Bolation  or  through  alkaline  earth,  which  will  take  up  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  any  aqueous  rapour  that  may  be  present,  leaving  the  nitrogen  gas 
moderately  free  from  other  gases.  The  nitrogen  gas  is  then  passed  through 
charcoal,  previously  saturated  with  potash  or  soda,  kept  to  a  full  red  heat  in  a  close 
retort,  until  the  required  quantity  of  cyanide  is  produced.  If  ammonia  is  required 
to  be  obtained,  nitrogen  gas  Is  passed,  together  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  steam, 
through  charcoal  kept  to  a  red  heat.  The  ammonia  so  produced  is  condensed  by 
the  usual  process;  or  atmospheric  air  may  be  used  and  passed  with  steam  through 
carbonaceous  substances  kept  to  a  red  heat,  either  in  open  or  close  vessels. 

When  the  protoxide,  deutoxide,  or  nitrous  vapour  is  employed  for  producing 
cyanogen,  the  same  process  may  be  used  as  that  described  in  operating  with 
nitrogen  gas.  In  forming  ammonia  or  its  compounds  from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  or 
nitrous  vapour,  they  are  passed  with  their  own  volume  of  steam  through  char^Md  at 
a  red  heat,  either  in  close  or  open  vessels ;  but  if  cyanogen  is  to  be  produced,  the 
apparatus  containing  the  charcoal  must  be  air-tight,  in  order  to  exclude  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  or  aqueous  vapour. 

Mr.  Swindell's  method  of  manufacturing  prussiates  conjointly  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  soda-ash  is  as  follows  :— Take  any  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  fuse  them  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  alkalies,  and  then  add  by  degrees  a  mixture  of  small 
caking  coal  and  iron  filings,  in  the  proportion  of  one-part  of  filings  to  eight  of  coal, 
until  to  the  fused  sulphate  there  has  been  added  one-half  its  weight  of  coal  or  more 
if  the  sulphate  requires  it,  taking  care  to  stir  the  materials  well  during  the  addition 
of  the  coal  and  iron  filings,  and  adso  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  whole  of  the 
coal  is  added,  when  the  material  will  be  ready  to  remove  from  the  furnace  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  same  results  are  also  obtained  by  mixing  in  the  first  instance 
the  coal  and  iron  filings  with  the  various  sulphates,  and  then  fusing  them  in  the 
furnace  in  the  usual  way,  or  the  iron  filings  may  be  omitted  in  the  process,  but  their 
addition  is  to  be  preferred.  Take  the  materials  after  being  cooled,  dissolve  in  water, 
and  when  the  solution  has  settled  evaporate  it  until  it  has  obtained  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.320  at  a  boiling  heat,  then  transfer  it  into  coolers,  when  the  prussiate  of  potash  or 
prussiate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  The  solution  will  now 
consist  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  or  8odium,which  may 
be  removed  by  the  usual  methods  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  crystals  of 
prussiate  of  potash  or  prussiate  of  soda  wiU  require  to  be  re-dissolved  and  re-crys- 
tallized, when  thev  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  John  Chisholm  has  also  {Mitented  a  method  of  distilling  organic  substances  so 
as  to  obtain  therefrom  cyanogen  compounds  and  ammonia.  To  effect  this,  he  distils 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  mixed  with  salts  of  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  in  close  vessels, 
such  as  the  retorts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  or  in  a  furnace  so  constructed 
that  a  stream  of  atmospheric  air  highly  heated  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  is  made  to 
pass  through  one  or  more  chambers  charged  with  organic  bodies,  such  as  fish  or  animal 
oflid,  or  he  places  organic  bodies  mixed  with  any  of  the  requisite  alkaline  substances 
above  mentioned,  in  a  retort,  and  passes  through  it  steam  at  so  high  a  temperature, 
that  it  will  decompose  and  carbonize  the  organic  bodies.  For  example :  Take  lOOlbs. 
of  blood,  and  mix  with  it  5lbs.  of  pearlash,  aud  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron 
vessel ;  the  dry  mass  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  retort  and  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation ;  in  connexion  with  the  retort  an  apparatus  is  to  be  attached,  similar  to 
that  now  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The  gases  escaping  from  the  retort 
will  be  made  to  pass  through  purifiers  char^  with  any  of  the  well-known  chemicals 
in  use  for  arresting  ammonia,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
solutions  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  finely  ground  bones  mixed  with  half 
their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  distillation,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  will 
be  given  off,  forming  ammonia,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  purifying  vessel  such 
ammonia  will  be  arrested  and  fixed.  The  gas,  after  being  deprived  of  its  ammonia, 
will  possess  considerable  heating  and  illuminating  power,  and  may  be  conducted  to 
and  burned  in  the  furnaces,  or  received  in  a  gas-holder  for  the  purpose  of  light.  One 
fire  will  do  for  five  retorts,  and  each  charge  will  take  about  four  hours  in  working  off. 
The  carbonaceous  mass  must  be  removed  from  the  retort  into  a  vessel,  and  excluded 
from  the  air  until  oold.    The  retorts,  while  hot,  are  again  charged  with  another 
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batch  of  blood  and  potash,  the  opention  bemg  made  a  eontixiaoiu  011&  The  maai 
that  has  been  remored  from  the  retorts  is  to  be  placed  when  cold  in  an  iron  pan, 
and  mixed  with  water,  and  brought  near  the  boiling  point,  stirring  the  maas  well,  so 
as  to  dissolTe  out  of  it  all  the  soluble  salts.  It  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  a  filter, 
tile  carbon  being  well  washed  with  the  water,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  salt  from  it 
The  solution  is  now  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  obtain  crystalUaBed 
frrrocjanide  of  potassium. 

(TobeemUmuedJ) 


PBODUCTION  OF  SAFFRON  IK  KASHMEBE. 

Pahpub,  a  large  Tillage  on  the  right  bank  [of  the  rirer  Jhdumj],  is  cdebraied 
for  its  saffi'on  grounds.  The  cultivation  of  tins  flower  la  carried  on  m  nearly  every 
part  of  this  pergwmidif  the  local  soil  being  alone  found  suited  for  the  purpose.  It 
appeared  to  consist  of  a  light  ferruginous  day,  which  is  excaTated  near  the  JheluBi, 
and  carried  to  the  fields  by  great  manual  labour.  The  buibs  are  planted  out  in 
•man  square  beds  in  June,  weeded  and  freely  irrigated,  and  the  crop  is  coUeeted  in 
October.  The  Maharajali  and  his  myrmidons  attend  the  gathering  and  take  the 
apoiia  opima  of  the  oecasion.  The  drug  is  sold  in  the  royal  baaaar,  and  I  was 
informed  that  one  rupee  per  M«er  was  levied  as  export  duty  on  the  trader.  It  Tariea 
in  prioe  aocording  to  quafi^.  I  observed  some  aa  low  as  five  rupees  the  ater  of  two 
pounds,  but  this  was  mixed  with  very  ancient  stnt^  or  what  was  often  worse,  with 
the  dried  peiais  of  the  flower.  True  saifron  (under  royal  warranty)  fetches  from 
■even  to  ten  rupees  per  seer,  i.  e.,  in  Kashnieree  ooinage, — ^which  is  little  more  tilan 
kalf  tbe  East  Indian  Ckmipany's.  Steeping  the  article  in  water  previous  to  weighing 
out  is  commonly  practised,  which,  in  addition  to  increasing  weight,  nqurea  ili 
ocdouring  properties  irretrievably. 

Sometimes  the  unwary  Hindustanee  merchant  packs  it  in  the  damp  state,  and,  on 
reaching  tiie  plams,  discovers  to  hia  great  sorrow  that  the  pcecioua  purchase  has 
become  a  mass  of  mouldy  rubbish,  unsaleable  at  a,  pice.  This  happened  under  my 
»wn  observation.— Ztsifl:  W.  H,  Lowdier  **  Oh  the  Natural  PivdectiiMB  ef  Oe  VoU  ef 
Kashmere,"  Jeunal  of  die  Agricmthtral  and  Eortictdbmd  Society  ^  Jm&i,  veL  'via., 
part  5  (1854). 

OK  SODIUM  AND  ITS  M ANITFACmrRE. 

BT  WILUAM  BBATSOV. 

Ha  VINO  for  some  years  given  oonsideralAe  attention  to  the  production  of  tiie 
alkaline  metals,  I  have  succeed  in  obtaining  them  (particularly  sodlmn)  in  such 
quantites,  as  to  show  that  it  only  needed  the  demand  to  be  created,  and  they  could 
be  supplied  in  such  a  way,  sa  would  greatly  promote  the  application  and  extendon 
of  science  and  the  chemical  arts,  and  it  was  only  because  that  demand  did  not 

S>pear  to  exist,  that  the  subject  was  allowed  to  remain  in  comparative  abeyaaee. 
ow  that  such  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  enlarged  application  of  Mr.  Wohler'a 
process,  for  preparing  aluminium  by  means  of  so^um,  chiefly  through  the  exertiooa 
of  M.  St  Clair  Deville,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  indicate  the  means  by  which 
this  latter  metal,  sodium,  may  be  extracted  by  enlarged  and  improved  proceases, 
which  I  have  been  led  to  emj^oy  Ibr  some  time  past. 

The  retorts,  in  which  the  mixture  of  carb.  soda  and  coke  has  been  heated,  have 
been  chiefly  of  malleable  iron ;  but,  aa  it  is  difllcult  to  obtain  these  of  a  large  size, 
retorts  of  eartiienwsre  or  fire-day  have  been  used  with  success,  and  probably  a 
fire-clay  retort,  with  a  lining  or  trough  of  malleaUe  iron,  will  be  found  to  be  tiie 
best  form  of  distilling  apparatus,  though  with  great  care  cast-iron  retorts  may  yet 
be  employed  with  advantage.  The  principal  improvement  which  I  have  eifected,  and 
which  is  now  engaging  tne  attention  of  M.  Deville,  conmsts  in  making  the  piueesa 
continuous ;  so  that  the  retort  is  maintained  at  nearly  a  uniform  temperatme,  and 
only  requires  the  introduction  of  a  firesh  charge  when  tiie  previous  one  has  been 
worked  off.  If  the  materials  are  properly  proportioned,  the  retort  becomes  neurily 
empty  at  the  termination  of  each  distiUation ;  or,  if  an  excess  of  carbon  remains  in 
the  retort  it  is  available  in  the  following  operation^  so  that  in  this  way  one  retort 
has  been  kept  in  fW  action  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  for  near^  a  second  week; 
without  interruption.    Aa  toon  aa  one  diatillatioB  is  completed  and  the  coodeDflcr 
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r  ft  fresh  cluarfe  of  soda  and  carbon  is  introdaced  into  the  xetort,  thxoagh 
the  iMBe  tsbe  as  enuts  the  aodium,  by  means  of  a  long  semi-drctilar  scoop,  and  ibm. 
zetort  htang  nmaAj  fiUsd,  the  new  distillation  commences  in  a  short  time,  aad 
prooBeds  w&  the  greatest  regularity  and  snoeess ;  the  sodium  which  I  luKve  seat  tos 
the  Paris  Exhibition  was  prepared  in  this  way,  and,  as  before  stated,  itwason^ 
became  there  seeased  to  be  no  deaoand  for  the  metal,  that  it  was  not  prepared  on  an 
indnstrial  and  eztensife  scale ;  perhaps,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the  supply  may 
oesAe  or  exdte  the  demand.  In  addition  to  the  sodium,  it  is  well  known  that  ft 
large  qptmtity  of  evooonatea  and  other  eompounds  of  soda  distil  oyer  and  are  SmumI 
mijPBd  with  tin  sodiuai^  and  as  their  separation  is  tediooa  in  small  quantities,  I  hnvar 
ooostructed  a  large  iron  cylinder,  in  whidi  the  sodium  and  its  hnpuze  admiztnieft 
are  heated  to  fbaion  below  the  surface  of  naphtha  or  camphine,  and  a  piston  or 
phmger  being  then  forced  down  by  a  powerful  screw  or  hydraulic  ]^ress,  the  pure 
metid  ia  Ibnnd  in  a  mass  above,  and  the  impurities  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
The  snbjoined  flgure  will  ezplaia  the  method  of  oontinuooa  distillation:— 

^ 


(a)  Retort  of  iron,  inside  one  cf  fire-clay.  (Jb)  Chamber  of  reyerberatory  fbniaoe.  (e) 
EdactioQ  tube,  attached  by  screws  at  (tt)  to  the  inm-plate  receiver  (e),  which  is  made  in  two 
psrta,  screwed  together,  and  cemented  at  ([/),  the  lower  part  (^),  contaiimi^  naphtha  or  cam- 
phine. (A^  Tap  supplying  ooM  water,  which  by  means  of  an  eztttxial  ease  careuutes  round  the 
condenser  (e),  faOiog  into  the  pan  (P).  (R)  is  a  strong  iron  rod,  with  sharpened  steel  chisel  at 
the  end,  ier  eleariag  out  the  ednctsoa  tube  (ey,    («)  Emi^  tube  for  insondeosiblegMeB. 

BoOerham,  Angmt  14, 185&  2Ae  CJiawrf. 

ON  THE  PUMFIGATION  OF  ANTIMONT. 

BT  X.  J.  LSIOET. 

All  chemists  who  haye  had  occasion  to  use  metallic  antimony  know  how  difleulft 
it  is  to  purify  it  Ibr  pharmaceutical  purpoees,  of  the  last  portiene  of  iron,  of  Ici^ 
and  aix>ye  a^  of  arsenic,  which  it  always  contains.  To  these  impurities  I  magr  ada 
bismuthy  which  I  hate  found  in  some  qiuntity  in  two  samples  met  with  ki  comnaroa^ 
the  origin  of  which  I  was  unable  to  trace. 

The  soTere  critidsma  which  haTe  been  publisfaed  on  the  ptocesaea  Mtharlii 
inficated  fbr  getting  anthnony  in  a  state  of  absolute  parity,  tend  to  sbowthatthl* 
operation,  although  simple  in  appearance,  is  really  attended  with  some  diffienlty.. 

Among  the  dnhfenll  preoasses  for  the  purification  of  antimony,  there  ara  two, 
which,  being  recommended  on  the  antbori^  of  Wehler  and  Liebi|r»  dakn  t&eespaoiid 
attention  of  phannaoeirtists. 

Wohfer^prooeaa  ia  based  on  the  transformation  of  the  metalffinlo  aeidiby  nwns 
of  nitrate  or  potash.  There  are  thue  produced  laetdnbie  aatfanoniate  ef  poteaii»  aui 
solnfafe  araemate  of  potash. 

Benaliaa,  who  tried  thia  pnoeaa,  ftond  that  it  did  not  idwaya  yield  a  pieduet  fraa 
ftom  azienie,  far  Ifte  reenltnig  anthnony  heated  is  the  btowpipe  flaase  witk  chaNoal 
generally  affords  a  slight  alliaceous  smelL 

liebig**  process,  to  which  some  authors  giro  the  preference^  is  as  follows  v^ 
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Sixteen  i>art8  of  metallic  antimony  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  snlpharet  of 
antimony  and  two  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  fused  in  a  Hessian 
crucible.  The  button  of  metal  which  results  is  powdered,  then  fused  with  one-and- 
a-half  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  product  of  this  operation  is  again  powdered, 
and  fused  a  third  time  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

I  have  found  that  this  process,  which  in  practice  is  rather  tedious,  does  not  answer 
well  if  the  antimony  contains  much  of  the  foreign  metals.  It  is  also  sulqect  to  the^ 
objection  that  it  is  not  economical,  as  during  the  three  suooessiye  fusions,  much  of 
the  antimony  is  lost  in  the  scoria  which  is  rejected.  Moreover,  Mosander,  Berselius^ 
Berlin,  Bucholz,  and  Trommsdorff  assert  that  they  have  always  found  arsenic,  evea 
after  fusing  the  metal  many  times  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

I  haye  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  satisfactonr  result  may  not  be 
obtained  by  substituting  a  wet  process  for  the  dry  process.  In  fact,  I  have  found 
that,  by  converting  the  antimony  into  antimonic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  it  is. 
possible  not  only  to  dissolve  all  the  arsenic  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  but  also  to- 
convert  the  lead,  bismuth,  and  iron,  into  soluble  nitrates. 

The  following  is  the  process  I  adopt : — 

Into  a  porcelain  capsule  of  large  capacity  placed  imder  a  chimney,  I  put  50O 
grammes  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  and  add,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  350 
grammes  of  metallic  antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Each  addition  of  metal 
causes  the  disengagement  of  abundance  of  nitrous  fumes.  All  the  antimony  passes- 
to  the  state  of  insoluble  antimoniate  of  antimony,  which  is  quite  white,  while  the 
foreign  matters  remain  in  solution  in  the  supernatant  liquor.  The  product  of  this- 
operation  is  thrown  into  a  large  precipitating  vessel  and  washed  several  times  by 
decantation,  with  water  containing  one  per  cent  of  nitric  acid.  After  eight  or  ten 
successive  washings,  the  deposit  is  drained  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  mixed  with 
thirty  or  forty  grammes  of  powdered  sugar.  The  resulting  paste  is  put  into  a^ 
Hessian  crucible,  and  calcined  at  a  red  heat.  After  the  mass  has  cooled,  there  will 
be  found  beneath  the  scoria  a  button  of  metal,  which,  when  tested  with  the  blow- 
pipe and  with  reagents,  will  not  afford  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  any 
foreign  metal,  and  especially  of  arsenic^— ^ouma/  de  Pharmacit, 


ON  THE  SOLUBmnr  OF  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

BT  M.  HJSNBI  LCBWBL. 

Im  some  remarks  on  M.  Payen's  article  "  On  the  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,'' 
which  appeared  in  vol.  xliil  of  the  Annaies  de  Chimie,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

^  M.  Fayen,  in  reviewing  the  statements  relative  to  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  is  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  maximum  solubility  is  at  38*^  Centigrade, 
instead  of  34^  as  stated  by  M.  Loewel ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  1700  parts 
of  ciystallizable  carbonate  of  soda  at  38^  while  100  parts  of  water  only  dissolve 
648  parts  at  34V' 

I  must  here  correct  a  numerical  fistult  which  I  find  I  committed  in  my  previous 
article.  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  saturated  at  a  temperature  of  38^ 
contains  in  100  parts,  51.67  of  anhydrous  salt,  a  quantity  equal  to  1142.17  of 
crystallized  salt— Na  O,  COt  +  10  HO,  and  not  1700  as  I  originally  stated.  I  did 
not  give  the  amount  of  crystallized  salt  contained  in  a  solution  saturated  at  34%  but 
i  said,  that  the  solution  saturated  at  104®  contains  less  soda  than  a  solution 
saturated  at  38°,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  at  34*^  ^the  point  at  which  the 
crystals  dissolve  in  their  water  of  crystallization)  the  solution  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  this  salt 

The  number  548,  as  representing  the  amount  of  crystallized  salt  in  100  parts  of 
water,  at  34®  was  not  given  by  me,  and  is  decidedly  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  maximum  solubility,  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  the  following 
observations  before  M.  Payen :— By  boiling  for  some  time  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  saturated  at  104®,  it  deposits,  slowly  and  in  proportion  to  its  concentration, 
crystals  of  a  monohydrated  salt  By  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  in  a  dosed  flask, 
and  occasionally  shsJdng  it,  it  slowly  re-dissolves  a  portion  of  the  crystals  deposited 
ftt  its  baling  point    The  monolydrated  salt  is,  therefore^  more  soluble  at  38®  than 
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at  104%  althoQgfa  its  maziiimm  solabiU^  is,  as  I  thought,  neither  at58®  nor  84^  ; 
the  solation  dtssolving  more  of  the  monolydrate  below  this  temperature. 

Upon  r^>eating  the  experiment,  and  cooling  the  solution  down  to  between  15® 
and  20%  I  found  100  parts  contained  52.41  of  anhydrous  carbonkte  of  soda^ 
equivalent  to  1290  of  crystallized  carbonate.  A  solution  saturated  between  17^  and 
18^  contained,  therefore,  more  salt  in  solution  than  one  saturated  at  33®.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  if  the  solubility  of  the  monohydrated  salt 
increases  as  the  temperature  decreases  ;  for  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  below 
16%  the  solution  suddenly  becomes  opaque,  its  molecular  constitution  changes,  and 
it  deposits  crystals  which  sometimes  contain  ten  atoms  of  water,  and  sometimes 
aeren  atoms.  The  latter  seems  to  exist  in  two  different  states  of  molecular 
eoQstitution,  one  form  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other,  although  possessing 
the  same  chemical  composition.  I  shall  distinguish  these  as  Na  O,  COt  +  7  HOa, 
and  Na  O,  CO,  +  7  HOb. 

Tlie  solubility  of  these  three  varieties  now  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to 
34%  at  which  point,  however,  they  again  form  the  monohydrated  carbonate,  the 
solubility  of  which  increases  with  the  decrease  of  temperature.  According  to  my 
•observations,  therefore,  carbonate  of  soda  possesses  at  least  four  different  solubilities 
depending  upon  its  molecular  constitution  and  its  state  of  hydration. 

EEMARK  ON  THE  PRECEDING. 

BV  M.  PAYEN. 

It  i^>pears  from  the  extraordinary  observations  of  M.  Loswel  that  carbonate  of 
soda  can,  under  different  circumstances,  possess  different  maximum  solubilities;  one 
which  is  arrived  at  by  decrease  of  temperature,  the  other  which  is  produced  hy 
raising  the  temperature. 

The  determination  of  these  points  is  highly  interesting,  and  M.  Loswel  deserves 
.great  credit  for  the  accuracy  and  precision  with  which  he  has  carried  it  out. 

ON  NITRO-GLYCERINE  OR  GLONOINB. 

BY  M.  J.  E.  VBIJ, 

ProflBSSor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Medical  School  of  Rotterdam. 

In  1847,  when  Chemists  were  intent  on  the  production  of  gun-cotton,  M.  Sobrero 
made  known  the  fact  that  glycerine,  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  yielded  a  similar  compound,  which  he  described  as  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  in  which  menstruum  it  was  almost  insoluble,  although  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether. 

According  to  this  author,  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  most 
violent  headache,  from  which  he  concluded  it  would  prove  a  most  dangerous  poison. 
These  observations  attracted  my  attention,  and  in  1851 1  determined  to  prepare 
some  for  examination.  My  experiments,  made  on  a  small  scale,  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  enabled  me  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  M.  Sobrero's  statements.  I  found, 
however,  that  it  possessed  no  poisonous  properties,  although  occasioning  intense 
headache  ;  for  upon  administering  ten  drops  to  a  rabbit,  no  symptoms  of  poisoning 
appeared. 

The  desire  of  Investigating  this  subject  further  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  this  substance.  The  attempt,  however,  deprived 
me  of  my  eyesight  for  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the 
mixture.  After  my  recovery  I  resumed  my  inquiries,  and  prepared  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  enabled  me  to  determine  with  greater  accuracy 
some  of  its  properties.  The  result  of  these  experiments  I  communicated  in  1851  to 
the  British  Association. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  statement  in 
some  foreign  journals,  that  nitro-glycerine  is  being  employed  in  America  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  under  the  name  of  Glonoine.  Besides  the  interest  which  attaches 
itself  to  this  substance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  possess  a 
certain  value  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent. 

This  consideration  induced  me  to  try  and  acertain  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
this  substance,  and  again  reviewing  its  principal  properties. 

Prtparation, — After  repeated  experiments  I  found  the  following  the  best  mode  of 
preparation:— 100  grammes  (1543.3  grs.)  of  glycerine,  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  water,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  1.262,  were  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  added  to  200  cubic  ceatim.  (18  ounces)  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  previously 
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ivmitted  in  a  ftwnag  miztare.  The  tentpentese  risM  vpon  «aeb  adaMoiL  It  is 
therefore  neoetnrjr  to  «lki«r  the  mixtuK  to  «eol  down  «gain  to— 10*^  C.  (U*'  Fidir.) 
tefora  ttiy  floeflh  additkni  is  made,  Jts  it  is  verf  nocoasary  <luit  Um  tempeEstuie 
should  nerer  rise  ahoTe  o^  C  (32^  Fahr.).  When  the  gijcerine  sad  nitric  scid  hAve 
Ibrmed  a  homogeneoiis  fluid,  which  may  be  fsoHitated  by  stirring  the  vuztsre  wHfa 
s  gUss  rod,  200  enbie  eoBtlin.  (U  oviiees)  of  «oaeeiit»ted  svlphnne  acid  are 
cautifinsly  and  siowiy  added. 

This  opefation  is  aoeofapanied  with  the  gfeatest  danger,  if  the  tenperatwe  is  not 
aontuana&y  watched.  Ezperieiiee,  however,  ahows  nw  that  tiiere  ia  no  leaaon  lor 
ftar,  prorided  the  temperatave  be  alwi^  kept  bdowO^  C.  (32''  Fabr.). 

Omoo  I  aaw  the  temperatue  ran  up  to  lO""  C.  (50^  Fahr.)  widiont  oeeaaisniBir  an 
OEpieain ;  but  between  10^  C.  and  20''  C.  a  Tideiit  xeaetion  snddealy  takes  piaee, 
and  tiie  miztaTC  is  yiolently  propdled  fkom  the  TesseL  I,  howeter,  vepeat  again 
that  such  an  accident  can  be  safely  avoided  by  keeping  tbe  temperatme  below  0°  C. 

When  ilieae  precautions  have  been  taken  tlw  nitrchglyoecine  separates,  after  the 
addition  cf  the  sniphnric  acid,  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  floating  on  tlie  anrfaee^ 
and  magr  be  ooilected  by  means  of  a  separating  ftumeL 

The  prodnot  thus  obtained,  wiadi  is  still  contaminated  with  a  UMie  aeid,  weight 
about  200  granuBMs  (8086.6  grs.).  A  stUi  further  portion,  lK>weTer,  about  20  granMBes 
(308.6  grs.)}  may  be  obtained  from  the  aeid  liquor  by  diluting  it  with  water. 

The  products  thus  obtuned  are  then  diss<&ved  in  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and 
this  solution  repeatedly  shaken  with  water  till  all  trace  of  acid  is  removed.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  then  heated  over  a  water-bath  till  nothing  more  is  vdatilised. 
The  remlting  quantity  will  be  about  164  grammes  (2838.6  grs.}.  The  eompositien 
of  i^eeiinie  being  C«  Hg  0«=:92,  and  100  parts  of  glycerine  yielding  184  of  nitin- 
glycerine,  we  may  infer  that  the  composition  of  nitro-glycerine  is  C«  H«  (2  No4)  0« 
ssL82.    I  am  at  present  endeavouring  to  ascertain  if  this  inference  is  correct. 

Properiies.-^Kiti»-glyoerine  is  an  oleaginous  liquid  of  a  dear  yellow  ooloar, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  from  1.595  to  1.600  Heated  to  160°  C.  (320''  F.).  it  is  decomposed, 
evolving  red  vapwirs ;  at  a  higiier  temperature  it  either  explodes  or  inflames 
without  any  detonation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  point  at  which  explosion  takes  place  ; 
it  is  best  observed  by  allowing  the  nitro-glycerine  to  drop  from  time  to  time  upon  a 
piece  of  heated  porcelain.  At  flrst  it  bums  away  with  a  vivid  flame,  hut  as  tlie  tem- 
perature diminishes,  it  violently  explodes,  evolving  red  vapours,  and  frequently 
foeaking  the  porcelain  on  which  it  falls. 

By  placing  a  drop  on  an  anvil  and  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  it  instantly  detonates. 
When  properly  prepared  and  free  from  acid,  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  have  some  in  my  possession  which  has  been  kept  for  two  years  wiUiont  undergoing 
the  slightest  change. 

Upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add  to  the  ethereal  solution,  decomposition  ensues, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down. 

I  am  engaged  in  investigating  this  reaction,  which  perhaps  may  throw  some  lisfat 
on  the  constitution  of  nitro-glycerine.— Jbvma/  Pkannade  <PAnven  and  Jommaide 
Pharmaeie. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  AT  GLASGOW,  SEPTEMBER,  1855. 
Tm  twen^-flfth  Meeting,  bdd  at  Glasgow,  was  very  numerously  attended,  and 
may  be  eonsidered  as  one  of  tlie  most  suecessful  of  the  series. 
The  officers  of  the  Chemical  Section  were  :— 

PresidetU^Ih.  Lvoo  Plavfi^. 
Fms- JWitfarfs-.BsroB  Liebig,  M.  Frter,  M.  Psfigot,  Pnf.  AndflcsoB,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  DaalMay, 
T.Qiahsa,  Dr.  W.  A  MUler,  Dr.  B.  D.  Thomson. 

<SKretar»e»— Prof.  FnakUad,  Dr.  H.  £.  Bosoos. 
Comffidfa»— Dn^M  Campbell,  Prof.  ConnelL  W.  Cnun,  W.  De  la  Bos,  J.  B.  fidwaida.  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  HassslL  T.  S.  Hunt,  F.  Jennuun,  ProC  Pennj,  J.  Tsnnaat,  J. 
Tennent,  T.  Tumbull,  Dr.  G.  Wilson,  T.  J.  PearaalL  Prof.  Fl  C.  CalTert,  Dr.  Macadam,  Dr. 


Mstthiessen,  Prof.  Bonalds.  Dr.  M'Vicar,  Bev.  J.  Barlow,  B.  Allan,  Dr.  Baer,  Dr.  Hermann,  J. 
Yoong,  G.  F.  Wilson,  S.  Highlej,  H.  Bartholomew,  J.  Mapisr,  J.  Meldmm. 

At  the  flxBt  maetingof  this  section.  Baron  liebig  handed  in  fiir  inspectioa  a  hufgn 
bar  of  tbe  new  metal,  alninininm.    After  some  remarks  by  the  Pieiideot  as  to  the 
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sooree  sad  mne«r  Am  properties  «r«UtnetaI,  Dr.  Dantaiy  lail  oi  the  Idbto  a  iet 
of  small  analytical  weights  made  from  tliii  metal,  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  owing  to  ks  greai  ^pecifie  Vghtness.  Dr.  Playfair  mentioned 
an  interesting  property  of  the  metal  alnminium— its  xesooanoe,  which  waa  eyident 
to  aS  present 
!Die  followiag  are  some  of  the  more  important  pspers  read  in  this  section  :-— 

ON  TH£  METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  SABTHS. 

BT  DB.  JCamUBSKM. 

Br.  Hatthietsen  has  snooeeded  in  preparn^  the  metals  strootinm  and  caldmn  in 
Ad  ftim  of  metaffic  regplt  The  mode  of  preparation  was  illustrated  by  the 
BpparaetBB  -ned,  and  beautiful  apedmens  of  the  metals,  sealed  up  in  tubes  contnning 
flock  oO,  and  free  from  all  air,  were  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  section. 
fl^eciuieiiB  of  Lithium  wire,  prepared  by  Fh^fessor^Bunsen,  at  whose  laboratory  at 
Ifadeibcrg  the  fbr^going  metals  were  prepared,  were  also  exhibited. 

OH  THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  AND  COMPOSITION  OP  PLATE-SULPHATE  OF 

POTASH. 

BT  FBOFESSOB  FEMVT. 

The  subject  of  thia  paper  u  a  chemical  product  from  kelp.  It  la  called  pUte- 
solphate  of  potash  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  crystallized  in  thick  plates  or 
alaba»  oopsisfJng  of  the  aggregate  layers  of  successive  crops  of  ciystala.  Beautiful 
^pedmena  of  tlie  salt,  supplied  by  Mr.  Paterson,  one  of  the  moat  extenslye  manu- 
iacturers  of  kelp  products  in  Glasgow,  were  exhibited  to  the  section.  There  are 
aereral  points  in  the  chemical  history  of  ^is  salt,  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  interest.  The  principal  pointa  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  were, 
ibat,  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  by  which  it  ia  obtained  in  slabs  or  slates;  seoondt 
the  brilliant  phosphoieaoenoe  of  its  crystals  at  the  time  of  their  fwmation  ;  and, 
third,  its  remarkable  composition.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  was  fully  ezplained» 
and  the  rarious  civcumstaBces  that  influence  the  emission  oi  light  from  the  salt  at 
the  time  of  crystafliaing,  were  minutely  described. 

ON  A  NEW  FORM  OF  CYANIC  ACID. 

BT  BABOX  LIBBIO. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  I  observed  that 
tiiat  coBspwd,  when  Irept  boiling  in  water,  changed  its  oolour,  and  lost  its  frilmi- 
naiiBg  properties.  On  examining  the  change  that  had  taken  place  inthe  eompe- 
sition  of  the  fulminate,  I  disoorered  a  new  add,  which  had  exactly  the  eoaposttion 
ef  cyanofic  acii,  but  which  difiered  entirely  from  that  add  ia  its  properties,  and  in 
Ae  prapertiesof  the  salts  which  are  prodnced  with  the  alkaline  bases^saks  lemark- 
aUe  for  their  beauty,  aad  for  the  distinctness  of  their  crystalline  farm.  lUungfor 
ike  eqairaknt  of  hydrated  fulninic  add  the  formula  CsNO,  HOi,  tkeaew  add  ia 
pnduoed  m  a  very  similar  manner.  The  ekmenta  of  three  equivalenta  of  ftilmine 
add  unite  to  font  one  equivalcBt  of  the  new  add,  to  which  I  shall  give  thenaaK  of 
lUminnrie  add.  TWs  acid  is  moBobaskx  lu  salt  of  silver  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  orystaffiaesfrem  it  in  long;  silky,  white  needles.  The  alkaUae  salta  of  the  new 
add  aie  very  easily  prepared  by  bmling  the  falnsinate  of  mercury  with  an  alkaline 
chloride.  The  fulminate  of  Bwrcmy  is  fbrst  dissdved,  then  gradoally  two-thirds  of 
the  oxide  of  mercury  precipitates,  and  the  alkaline  fulminate,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  potasdum,  remaina  in  the  sdution.  By  employing  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  the  chloride  of  barium,  we  obtain,  of  course,  a  salt  of  the  new 
add,  with  a  base  of  soda  or  of  barytes.  With  chloride  of  ammonium  an  ammoniacal 
nit  is  obtamed,  the  crystals  of  which  are  distingmshed  from  all  others  by  their 
adamantine  Inilliancy,  and  their  high  degree  of  power  and  lustre.  These  crystala 
bdong  to  tiie  Klinerhombic  system,  and  possess  double  refhiction  almost  as  strongly 
as  lodand  spar.  The  hydrated  acid  is  easily  obtained  hy  decomposing  the  basic  lead 
salt  by  nseans  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  when 
reduced  by  evaporadoil  to  a  state  of  syrup,  it  is  transformed  by  degrees  into  a  crys- 
tslHne  mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  which,  by  the  action  of  adds,  is  changed 
hito  carbonic  add  and  ammonia. 
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ON  A  PB0CES9FOB  0BTAIKIK6  LITH06BAPHS  BY  THE  PHOTOGBAPHIO 

PBOC£SS. 

BT  PB0FKB80R  BAMBET. 

Frofeisor  Bamsey  described  a  process  by  vhich  Mr.  Bobert  MThenoD,  of  Bomet 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  beautiful  pboto-Iitbographs,  specimens  of  nrhich  had 
been  hung  up  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Buchanan  Street.  The  steps  of  the 
process  are  as  follows : — 1.  Bitumen  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  solutioxi 
is  poured  on  an  ordinary  lithographic  stone.  The  ether  quickly  evaporates,  and 
leaves  a  thin  coating  of  bitumen  spread  uniformly  over  the  stone.  This  coating  is 
sensitive  to  light)  a  discovery  made  originally  by  Mr.  Kiepoe,  of  Chalons.  2.  A 
negative  on  glass  or  vraxed  paper,  is  appli^  to  the  sensitive  coating  of  bitumen,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  a  faint  impression  on  the  bitumen  is  thua  obtained.  3. 
The  stooe  is  now  plaoed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  almost  instantaneoualy 
dissolves  the  bitumen,  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  light,  leaving  a  delicate 
picture  on  the  stone,  composed  of  bitumen  on  which  the  light  has  fallen.  4.  The 
atone  after  being  carefully  washed,  may  be  at  once  plai^  in  the  hands  of  the 
lithographer,  who  is  to  treat  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  gum  and  acid,  after 
which  proofs  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  usual  process.  Prof.  Bamsey  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  above  process  modified,  had  been  employed  with  success  to  etch 
plates  of  steel  or  copper,  without  the  use  of  the  burin: — 1.  The  metal  plate  is  pre- 
pared with  a  coating  of  bitumen,  precisely  in  the  manner  noticed  above.  2.  A 
positive  picture  on  glass  or  paper  is  then  applied  to  the  bitumen,  and  an  impresaon 
IS  obtained  by  exposure  to  light.  3.  The  plate  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  ether,  and  the 
bitumen  not  acted  upon  by  light  is  dissolved  out.  A  beautiful  native  remains  on 
the  plate.  4.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  plunged  into  a  galvano-plastic  bath,  and  gilded. 
The  gold  adheres  to  the  bare  metal  but  refuses  to  attach  itself  to  the  bitumen.  5. 
The  bitumen  is  now  removed  entirely  by  the  action  of  spirits  and  gentle  heat.  The 
lines  of  the  negative  picture  are  now  represented  in  bare  steel  or  copper,  the  rest  of 
the  plate  being  covered  by  a  coating  of  gold.  6.  Nitric  acid  is  now  applied  as  in 
the  common  etching  process.  The  acid  attacks  the  lines  of  the  picture  formed  by 
the  bare  metal,  but  will  not  bite  into  the  gilded  surface.  A  perfect  etching  is  thus 
obtauied. 

ON  ALLOYS  OP  ffiON  AND  ALUMINIUM. 

BT  PBOFE8SOR  CALYXBT. 

Messrs.  Calvert  and  Johnson,  of  Manchester,  have  succeeded  in  preparing  the 
following  alloys  of  iron  and  potassium: — Ist  alloy:  four  equivalents  of  iron,  I  ditto 
of  potassium.  2nd  alloy:  6  equivalents  of  iron,  1  ditto  of  potassium.  These  alloys 
were  prepared  with  a  view  of  solving  one  of  the  great  chemical  and  commercial 
questions  of  the  day— namely,  that  of  rendering  iron  less  oxidable  when  exposed  to 
a  damp  atmosphere;  as  these  gentlemen  believe  that  no  kind  of  coating  can  be  dis- 
covered which  will  resist  the  constant  friction  of  water,  as  is  the  case  with  iron 
steamers.  They  have  also  succeeded  in  producing  two  new  alloys,  composed  of  iron, 
combined  with  that  most  valuable  and  extraordinary  metal,  aluminium,  lately 
obtained  by  M.  St.-Claire  DeviUe.  These  two  alloys  are  composed  as  follows:— Ist. 
1  equivalent  of  aluminium ;  5  ditto  of  iron.  2nd.  2  equivalents  of  aluminium;  3  ditto 
of  iron.  The  last  alloy  presents  the  useful  property  of  not  oxidizing  when  exposed 
to  a  damp  atmosphere,  although  it  contains  75  per  cent,  of  iron. 

ON  THE  TITANIFEBOUS  IBON  OF  TH£  MEBSE7  SHOBE. 

BT  DB.  EDWARDS. 

Dr.  Edwards  remarked  upon  a  form  of  titaniferous  iron  which  occurs  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Mersey,  and  gave  his  analysis  of  it,  by  which  it  appears  to  con- 
tain 12*30  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  which  is  its  most  valuable  constituent  It  disin- 
t^prates  from  boulders  found  in  the  clay  drift  along  the  shore  of  Seacombe,  and 
becomes  mixed  with  the  sand,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  means  of  a  magnet.  It 
also  contains  alumina,  silica,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  hence  it  possesses  magnetic 
properties.  The  mineral  does  not  belong  to  the  series  of  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  but  exists  in  large  masses,  and  has  been  carried  by  drift  from  the  hills 
of  Cumberiand. 
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ON  THE  OHSlflSTBY  OF  THE  ADULTEBATIONS  OF  FOOD. 

BT  DR.  HAHBAT.U 

The  pftper,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  contdned  an  immense  number  of 
cases  which  had  come  under  Dr.  Hassall's  observation  of  adulterations  of  food. 
These  haye  already  been  published  in  the  Beport  of  Examinations  before  a  Committee 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 

A  lengthened  discussion  followed.  One  gentleman  held  that  there  were  only  two 
articles  of  manufacture  which  were  not  adulterated. — Professor  Graham  and  Dr. 
Maclagan,  whilst  admitting  that  there  were  cases  of  adulteration,  were  afraid  that 
too  much  alarm  had  been  raised  on  the  subject  All  adulterations  were  not  neces- 
sarily pernicious,  and  caution  should  be  used  not  unnecessarily  to  alarm  the  public 
mind. 

ON  A  PROCESS  FOB  OBTAINING  AND  PURIFYING  GLYCERINE,  AND  ON 
SOME  OP  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

BT  MB.  O.  F.  WILSON. 

The  paper  I  was  asked  to  giro  was  one  on  our  new  process  of  obtaining  and  of 
purifying  glycerine.  I  trust,  howcTor,  you  will  excuse,  as  an  introduction,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  past  history  of  glycerine  and  its  uses,  though  it  will  take  us  oyer 
some  ground  well  known  to  most  members  present. 

Glycerine  was  discovered  in  1789  by  Scheele,  as  a  product  in  the  process  of  lead 
plaster  making,  and  was  called  by  him  the  sweet  principle  of  oils.  About  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards  it  was  studied  by  the  father  of  fatty  chemistry,  Chevreul,  aud 
shown  by  him  to  be  the  base  of  fats  and  fat  oils.  M.  Chevreul  lately  receiyed  a 
specimen  of  glycerine  obtained  by  our  new  process,  with  expressions  of  extreme 
pleasure.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  earliest  of  those  beautiful 
researches  into  the  constitution  of  fatty  bodies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered 
the  function  of  glycerine,  yet  our  specimen  found  him  still  lecturing  to  his  class. 

A  source  of  impure  glycerine  has  long  existed  in  the  preparation  of  lead  plaster, 
in  which  the  combination  of  the  litharge  with  the  acids  of  the  olive  oil  sets  the 
glycerine  free ;  another  source  in  soap-making,  the  soda  or  potash  setting  free  the 
glycerine ;  and  a  third  source  in  the  stearic  candle  manufacture,  where  the  lime 
saponification  separates  the  glycerine.  Most  of  the  purifiers  of  glycerine  appear  to 
haye  preferred  this  last  source. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  existence  of  these  great  sources  of  impure  glycerine, 
it  was  long  before  glycerine  was  in  any  way  utilized :  hundreds  of  tons  have  been 
and  are  yearly  thrown  away. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  use  which  we  can  trace  dates  in  the  beginning  of  1844, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  De  la  Bue,  being  engaged  on  some  experiments  requiring  the  use 
of  eyrupy  substances,  procur^  some  glycerine  from  Mr.  Warington,  of  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  some  of  which  he  applied  to  a  burn  and  an  Irritation  of  the  skin.  The 
experience  thus  obuined  of  its  properties  of  soothing  and  keeping  moist,  led  to  its 
introduction,  through  Mr.  Startin,  into  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  where  it 
soon  came  into  extensive  use. 

In  1846  Mr.  Warington  took  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  glycerine  as  an  agent  in 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  tried  many  experiments  on  pre- 
serving meat.  He  informs  me  that  part  of  a  neck  of  mutton  preserved  in  glycerine 
for  several  months,  when  cooked  by  Soyer,  was  partaken  of  by  a  gentleman  with 
great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Warington,  I  belieye,  first  applied  glycerine  in  mounting  objects  for  the 
microscope,  for  which  it  has  proved  so  successful. 

In  the  Lancet  of  June,  1849,  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  published  the  results  of  a 
year's  experience  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  paper  on  the  use  of  glycerine  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  giving  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  had  proved  a  cure  for 
deafness.  In  the  number  of  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  his  resuHs  were  confirmed 
by  letters  from  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Dr.  Gardner,  the  latter  of  whom  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  glycerine  should  be  free,  not  only  from  any  trace  of  lead, 
hoc  also  as  much  as  possible  from  water.  His  theory  was,  however,  better  than  his 
practice;  for  the  glycerine  he  speaks  of  using,  sp.  gr.  1.280,  being  above  the 
density  of  anhydrous  glycerine,  must  haye  been  impure. 

Isolated  applications  of  glycerine  had  thus  been  suggested  ;  but  M.  Cap  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  see  its  extraordinary  yalue  in  a  great  yariety  of  medicinal 
preparations.    His  yery  valuable  and  interesting  papers  were  puUished  in  the 
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Journal  de  Pkttrmaeie  eC  de  Ckmie,  and  traotfaited  into  tbe  ChendaL  1  riiall  give  two 
Bhoit  extracts  from  them. 

M.  Ospi,  m  liii  iiTBt  paper  (Jommai  de  PSurmaae  cf  de  Chtmie,  Febnucj,  1854, 
Ckemkt^  April,  18M),  beghM  bj  attocVing  the  procen  of  pori^ng  gl^oenae  given 
te  the  Ei«Dch  dienoieat  iMxte,  and  ahourB  Ue  defecte.  He  then  givee  his  own  process, 
remarks  upon  the  great  yalue  of  glycerine  in  skin  diseaaea,  and  sfter  snggesling  a 
munber  of  ralaaUe  naes,  pvooeeda  as  fioUvwa  : — 

*^  Glycerine  dissolves  tho  TegetaUe  acids,  Hie  d^qnesoent  lalta,  the  sulphates  of 
potaswa,  soda,  and  copper,  the  nitrates  of  potaasa  and  siirer,  the  alkaline  cUoridea, 
potassa,  aodn,  baryta,  strantia,  bromine,  iodine,  and  even  oxide  of  lead.  It  disaelves 
or  aaspeads  Che  Tegetahle  alkaloida  in  ike  same  manner  as  the  aqueous  tiqinds,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  resulting  products  may  he  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  tboogh 
mined  with  oiL  Thus  the  salts  of  morphia  dissolye  in  it  completdyy  even  cold,  in  all 
proportions.  Sulphate  of  qunume,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth,  dissolves  in  it 
when  hot,  but  when  cold  separates  into  dots,  whinh  when  triturated  with  the  super- 
natant liquid,  give  it  the  consistence  of  a  cerate  yery  useful  for  frictions  and  embro- 
cations. It  is  the  same  with  the  salts  of  bmdne,  strychnine,  veratrine,  and  most 
preparations  of  the  same  order,  which  enables  us  to  consider  that  we  have  now,  if 
not  medicinal  oils  with  a  yegetable  alkaloid  base,  at  least  a  series  of  new  praparationa 
which  will  fulfil  a  perfectly  analogous  use  in  therapeutics." 

IL  Cap,  in  his  second  paper  (^Chemist,  Oct  1854  >»  states  that  he  employed  glycerine 
of  28  Beaum^  or  containing  86  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  i^yoerine^  and  speaks  of  it  aa 
a  solvent  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  sulphuret  of  lime,  of  iodme,  iodide  of 
aulphur,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  mercury,  of  some  chlorides,  and  of  qokiine, 
mnd  sulphate  of  quinine. 

In  the  Chemist  of  February,  185^  Br.  Crawconr,  of  New  Orleans,  states  that  for 
twelve  months  past  he  had  be^i  in  the  habit  of  using  glycerine  vei^  extensively  in 
those  cases  requiring  cod-liver  oil,  in  which  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  latter  medicine 
rendered  its  exhibition  impossible,  and  that  now,  in  his  practice,  it  had  entirel/ 
snperseded  ood-liver  oiL 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  30th  of  March,  18S5, 
by  the  Bev.  John  Barlow,. FJLS^  attentixm  was  again  drawn  to  the  great  preiervative 
power  of  glycerine  upon  meat.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Barlow  showed  specimens  of 
flesh  which  had  been  immersed,  some  partially  and  some  wholly,  in  glycerine,  for 
more  than  a  month.    I  can  answer  for  the  fleah  having  appeared  to  be  p^:fecUy  fipesfa. 

M.  Cap  worked  upon  the  waste  liquors  of  soap  and  stearic  candle  works,  which 
liquors  he  had  first  to  concentrate.  Uis  process  was  shortly  this :— He  used  sulphuric 
acid  to  separate  the  lime,  and  continued  boiling  and  agitation  to  drive  off  the  volatile 
fiftt  adds,  removing  any  excess  of  sulphuric  add  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime  s 
allowing  the  liquor  to  cod  at  different  densities,  so  as  to  deposit  sulphate  of  lime; 
and,  after  final  concentration,  treating  and  filtering  with  washed  animal  charcoal. 

M.  Cap*8  process,  though  an  undoubted  improvement,  was  not  perfect,  as  glycerine 
so  purified  is  always  liable  to  contain  more  or  less  of  salts  of  lime;  and  some  ^yoerine^ 
purified  in  our  laboratory  according  to  M.  Cap's  directions,  contained  in  addition 
volatile  fat  adds;  and  though  the  process  was  loiown  in  this  country,  spedmens  of 
the  so-called  *'pure  "  glycerine  obtained  from  the  boEt  sources  in  London  so  reoentij 
as  last  January,  contained  in  every  case  more  or  less  impurity. 

The  best  spedmen  came  fh)m  Edinburgh;  but  even  this  was  not  absolutely  firee 
from  impurity.  Some  medical  men  appear  to  have  been  afiraid  to  prescribe  ^yoerine 
for  internal  use,  sometimes  with  reason,  as  appears  from  the  Chmist  of  May,  1855, 
where  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Liverpool,  referring  to  the  papers  of  MM.  Cap  and  Garot, 
and  of  Br.  Crawcour,  stated  that  no  doubt  the  glycerine  purified  and  used  by  them 
might  be  safdy  used  internally;  but  that  having  doubts  about  the  purity  of  the 
glycerine  commonly  sold  as  *'pure  glycerine,"  he  had  procured  samples  from  several 
of  the  most  respectable  Chemists  in  Liverpool,  and  on  examination  had  detected  lead 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  that  the  spedmen  in  whfeh  he  detected  the  largest 
quantity  of  lead  was  labelled  **  pure  glyoerine^"  was  sdd  at  double  the  prioe  of  the 
common  glycerine,  and  was  warranted  free  from  lead. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  new  process  for  obtaining  and  purifying 
^ycerine,  and  may  remark  that  the  road  by  which  we  arrived  at  pure  glycerine  waa 
a  rather  circuitous  one.  Our  first  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  lime  process  of 
taponififntioo,  and  with  it  our  only  source  of  impure  ^yoerine.    By  our  first  im- 
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ptowevoBat  m  aepanting  the  fat  adds  fkrom  xteatcal  £ita,  tbe^lycerixie  wu  deoom- 
poeed  1^  the  diiwt  action  of  ooncentrated  Bolphuric  acid  at  a  high  ten^nture^ 
ADd  all  that  lemaiJied  of  it  waa  a  charred  precipitate.  A  new  process  for  deoom- 
pooing  neutral  fats  by  water  under  great  pressure  coming  under  our  notice,  led  us  to 
look  again  more  closely  into  oar  old  disl^ng  processes;  and  the  dcAng  this  showed, 
▼hat  we  had  often  beea  on  the  brink  of  dlscoTcring,  that  gljoerine  might  be 
dutJlled. 

In  our  new  process  the  onl^  chftraical  agents  employed  for  decomposing  ^he  neutral 
fiit  and  separating  its  gLycerine,  are  steam  and  heat ;  and  the  only  agents  used  in 
punfying  the  ghrcerine  thus  obtained  are  heat  and  steam.  Thus  aU  trouble  from 
earthy  salts  or  fead  is  escaped. 

Birallatioo,  however,  purifies  the  impure  glyeeiioe  of  the  old  sources. 

On  the  table  is  a  series  of  products  of  palm  oil,  which  wHl  serve  to  illustrate  the 
process.  Steam,  at  a  temperature  of  from  &50<^  to  600°  Fahr.,  is  introduced  into  a 
distillatory  apparatus,  containing  a  quantity  of  palm  oil.  The  fatty  acids  take  up 
their  equivalents  of  water,  and  the  ^cerine  takes  up  its  equivalent ;  they  then  distil 
oyer  together.  In  the  receiver,  the  condensed  glycerine,  from  its  higher  specific 
gravity,  sinks  below  the  fat  acids.  Sufficient  steam  must  be  supplied,  and  the  tem- 
peratwe  regulated,  othd'wko  the  dentents  of  the  giyoerine  do  not  take  up  tfieir 
eqnivitat  of  water,  tmd  acrotelne  is  evoivied— a  body  of  a  yery  diffeKent  diancter, 
an  acrid  eye-tnOamiaig  yapoor,  appreciated  only  by  ^bo§e  who  have  had  Ab  mis- 
ftwtsaic  of  an  eKperimental  acqaaintance  with  it. 

la  an  ordinary  apparatus  the  glycerine  ^tiUed^from  the  nentral  fiit  is  not  in  a 
wrfir  hiBlly eonoentrated  state  toot  isoet  purposes;  it  should  thereCbce  heooncentaitedy 
•ad,  if  dieeoloaxed,  be  redistUled.  It  is  then  obtigned,  in  the  state  of  the  specimen 
on  the  table,  at  the  temperatnve  of  60**  Fafar.;  it  is  of  sp.  gr.  1.140,  and  oontains  94 
peroent  of  anhydrous  glycerine.  It  can  he  concentrated  to  sp.gr.  1.260^  or  to 
contain  98  per  cent. 

I  have  now  to  mention  some  uses  Ibr  giyoerine  wliieh  I  heiieye  to  be  new,  or  to 
wltieh  I  have  seen  distilled  gtyeerine  applied. 

A  possible  use  which  appears  worthy  of  experiment  is  to  inject  it  into  the  bladder 
for 'tiie  purpose  of  dissolving  calculous  deposits ;  from  its  blandness  it  rimaid  not 
eanee  initetion,  while,  as  it  is  a  solvent  of  uvea  and  phoqihate  of  lime,  it  might 
dissolve  them  when  in  Uie  bladder.  Some  of  the  high  authorities  have  reoeiyed 
glycerine  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

The  use  of  giyoerine  in  photography  having  been  suggested,  some  distffled 
glycerine  has  been  sent  to  several  of  the  best  photographers  and  makers  of  photo* 
graphic  preparations.  It  was  yery  well  reoeiyed,  and  considered  to  promise  well, 
and  is  still  the  subject  of  many  experiments;  but  as  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
great  results  have  been  arriyed  at.  It  is,  however,  expected  to  supersede  the  honey 
of  8hadh61t's  process. 

The  properties  of  soothing  and  keeping  moist  the  skin  haye  caused  it  to  be  used 
upon  diapped  hands  and  sun-burnt  faces.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
fljmp  in  preserving  fruits.  Mixed  with  alcohol  or  peroxylic  spirit,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Bue  as  an  economical  fhel  for  spirit  lamm. 

For  some  time  past,  in  Edinburgh  as  in  London,  it  has  been  used  in  sldn  diseases; 
it  is  now  beiqg  tried  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

We  have  been  mformed  that  in  the  preparation  of  several  medicmes  glycerine 
may  be  substituted  for  syrup  or  sugar,  with  the  effect  not  only  of  preserving  the 
medicine  in  an  active  state  and  free  from  chang^  but  also  of  yery  greatly  improving 
its  taste.    Griffiths'  iron  mixture  has  been  mentioned  to  us  as  an  instance  of  this. 

Glyooine  appears  to  give  the  means  of  presenration  of  some  objects  of  natural 
history  without  change  in  their  colour.  This  is  shown  by  the  specimois  of  fish 
upon  the  table.  Our  first  experiment  was  xxpoa  a  brilliantly-coloured  two  pound 
trout,  caught  in  one  of  the  Perthshire  lochs.  Immediately  on  taking  it  from  the 
water  I  poured  a  quantity  of  glycerine  over  it,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  doth.  At 
oi|^t  the  fish  was  cleaned  and  immersed  in  glycerine.  Next  day  it  was  again 
wnpped  in  a  saturated  doth.  On  examining  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards  in 
Sdinbnrgh,  the  colour  on  the  scales  was  unchanged.  When  it  arrived  in  London 
part  was  steeped  in  water  and  then  cooked.  Though  perfectly  fresh  and  firm,  it 
had  lost  ahnoet  all  its  flayoor ;  the  uncooked  portion  was  immersed  in  glycerine. 
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and  sent  to  Professor  Owen,  who  saggested  that  the  brJIliantlj-tinted  fishes  of  the 
Coral  Islands  and  tropical  coasts  might  be  brought  home  in  kegs  of  glycerine. 

On  the  table  are  specimens  of  trout,  roach,  and  perch,  which  haye  been,  the 
trout  more  than  two  months,  the  perch  and  roach  more  than  one  month,  in  their 
bottles.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  colours  continue  bright 

I  may  now  state,  in  conclusion,  that  though  a  variety  of  uses,  actual  and  possible^ 
for  pure  glycerine  hare  been  mentioned,  yet  when  we  consider  its  power  as  a 
solvent,  and  at  the  same  time  its  blandness,  and  freedom  firom  all  irritant,  exciting^ 
acid,  and  fermenting  properties,  we  must  feel  that  not  a  tithe  of  its  uses  have  yet 
been  developed ;  that  in  glycerine  there  is  a  wide  field  open,  requiring  many 
sdentiftc  and  practical  labourers,  and  which,  once  fully  worked,  will  yield  a  tenfold 
crop  of  uses.  Pure  glycerine  will  then  take  its  proper  place  among  the  most  valued 
of  modem  products ;  and,  produced,  as  it  will  be,  in  great  quantities,  it  will  be 
recognized  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  medicine  as  a  new,  real  blessing  to  mankind. 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BREAD. 

BT  DB.  XACLAOAN. 

He  gave  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  himself  had  made.  The  amount 
of  moisture  in  bread  was  less,  and  consequently  the  nutritive  value  greater,  than 
was  generally  allowed.  The  late  Professor  Johnston  had  stated  that  a  sack  of  flour 
produced  one  hundred  quartern  loaves.  But,  according  to  his  (Dr.  Madagan's) 
examination,  the  sack  of  3801b  gave  94^  loaves  of  bread;  lOOlb  of  flour  giving  23 lib 
of  bread.  The  migority  of  bakers  were  of  opinion  that  the  sack  produrad,  on 
an  average,  92  loaves,  and  there  was  no  great  discrepancy  between  this  and  the 
result  of  his  own  analysis.  Unfermented  bread  contains  of  dry  flour,  60 ;  moisture, 
10;  water  added  by  baker,  30.  lOOlb  of  flour  will  give  1431b  of  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  flour  will  yield  100^  quartern  loaves  of  unfermented  bread. 

Baron  Liebig  made  a  few  observations  on  a  new  mode  of  making  bread  introduced 
into  Germany.  Lime-water  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  dough,  and  the 
loaf  was  renderied  still  more  nutritive  than  that  made  by  the  common  mode.— -Dr. 
Playfair  said  the  Section  were  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Maclagan  for  his  communica- 
tion. Much  discrepancy  existed  among  analytic  chemists  on  the  subject;  but  he 
believed  Dr.  Maclagan  had  arrived  at  pretty  accurate  conclusions. 

ON  PAPYRUS,  BONAPARTEA,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  WHICH  CAN  FURNISH 
FIBRE  FOR  PAPER  PULP. 

BT  CHBVAUXB  DE  CLAUSSEST. 

The  paper-makers  are  in  want  of  a  material  to  replace  rags  in  the  manufkcture  of 
paper,  and  I  have  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  this  subject,  the  result  of  which 
I  will  communicate  to  the  Association.  To  make  this  matter  more  comprehensible, 
I  will  explain  what  the  paper-makers  want.  They  require  a  cheap  material,  with  a 
strong  fibre,  easily  bleached,  and  of  which  an  unlimited  supply  may  be  obtained.  I 
will  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  different  substances  which  I  have  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  proper  substitute  for  rags.  Bags  containing  about  50  per 
cent  of  vegetable  fibre  mixed  with  wool  or  silk  are  regarded  by  the  paper- makers 
as  useless  to  them,  and  several  thousand  tons  are  yearly  burned  in  the  manufacture 
of  prussiate  of  potash.  By  a  simple  process,  which  consists  in  boiling  these  rags  in 
caustic  alkali,  the  animal  fibre  is  disBolve<l,  and  the  vegetable  fibre  is  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  paper  pulp.  Surat,  or  Jute,  the  inner  bark  of  Cochorvi 
indiem,  produces  a  })aper  pulp  of  inferior  quality  bleached  with  difficulty.  Agave, 
Phormium  ienax^  and  Banana  or  plantain  fibre  (Manilla  hemp)  are  not  only  expensive, 
but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  bleach  them.  The  Banana  leaves  contain  forty  per 
cent,  of  fibre.  Flax  would  be  suitable  to  replace  rags  in  paper  manufacture,  but  the 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  it,  caused  partly  by  the  war,  and  partly  by  the  injudicious 
way  in  which  it  Is  cultivated,  prevents  that.  Six  tons  of  fiax  straw  are  required  to 
produce  one  ton  of  flax  fibre,  and  by  the  present  mode  of  treatment  all  the  woody 
part  is  lost  By  my  process  the  bulk  of  flax  straw  is  lessened  by  partial  clearing 
before  retting,  whereby  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  shoves  (a  most  valuable  cattle 
food)  are  saved,  and  the  cost  of  the  fibre  reduced.  By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  flax  plant  only  produces  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  paper  pulp.  All  that  I 
have  said  about  flax  is  applicable  to  hemp,  which  produces  25  per  cent,  of  paper 
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pnlp.  Kettles  produce  25  per  cent,  of  a  yery  beautifbl  and  easily-bleached  fibre. 
Palm-leayes  contain  30  to  40  per  cent  fibre,  but  are  not  easily  bleached.  The 
BromeliacsB  contain  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  fibre.  BonapcwteajuncoiHea  contains  85 
per  cent  of  the  most  beautifol  yegetable  fibre  known;  is  could  not  only  be  used  for 
paper  pulp,  but  for  all  kinds  of  manufactures  in  which  flax,  cotton,  silk,  or  wool  are 
employed.  It  appears  that  this  plant  exists  in  large  quantities  in  Australia,  and  it 
if  most  desirable  that  some  of  our  large  manufacturers  should  import  a  quantity  of 
it.  The  plant  wants  no  other  preparation  than  cutting,  drying,  and  compressing 
lUce  hay.  The  bleaching  and  finishing  it  may  be  done  here.  Ferns  gire  SO  to  25 
per  cent,  fibre,  not  easily  bleacl^d.  Equisetum  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  inferior 
fibre,  easily  bleached.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree  (Tilia)  gives  a  fibre  easily 
Ueaohed,  but  not  very  strong.  Althea  and  many  Malvacesd  produce  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  paper  pulp.  Stalks  of  beans,  peas,  hops,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  heather, 
broom,  and  many  other  plants  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  fibre — but  their 
extraction  and  bleaching  present  difficulties  which  will  probably  prevent  their  use. 
The  straws  of  the  Cereales  cannot  be  converted  into  white  paper  pulp  alter  they 
have  ripened  the  grain,  the  joints  or  knots  in  the  stalks  are  then  so  hardened  that 
they  will  resist  all  bleaching  agents.  To  produce  paper  pulp  firom  them  they  must 
be  cut  green  before  the  grain  appears,  and  this  would  probably  not  be  advantageous. 
Many  grasses  contain  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  fibre,  not  very  strong,  but  easily 
bleached.  Of  indigenous  grasses,  the  Rye  grass  contains  35  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp;, 
the  Phalaris  30  per  cent.,  Arrenatherum  30  per  cent,  Dactylis  30  per  cent.,  and 
Carex  30  per  cent.  Several  reeds  and  canes  contain  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  fibre> 
easily  bleached.  The  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane  gives  40  per  cent,  of  white  paper  palp. 
The  wood  of  the  Coniferss  gives  a  fibre  suitable  for  paper  pulp.  I  made  this  dis- 
covery accidentally  in  1851,  when  I  was  making  fiax  cotton  in  my  model  establish- 
ment at  Stepney,  near  London.  I  remarked  that  the  pine-wood  vats  in  which  I 
bleached  were  rapidly  decomposed  on  the  surface  into  a  kind  of  paper  pulp.  I  col- 
lected some,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Great  Exhibition —but  as  at  that  time  there  was 
no  want  of  paper  material,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  The  leaves  and  top  branche» 
of  Scotch  fir  produce  25  per  cent  of  paper  pulp.  The  shavings  and  sawdust  of 
wood  firom  Scotch  fir  gives  40  per  cent  pulp.  The  cost  of  reducing  to  pulp  and 
bleaching  pine- wood  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  bleaching  rags.  As  none  of 
the  above-named  substances  or  plants  would  entirely  satisfy  on  all  poinVi  the  wants 
of  the  paper- makers,  I  continued  my  researches,  and  at  last  remembered  the  papyrua 
(the  plant  of  which  the  ancients  made  their  paper),  which  I  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  strong  fibre,  excellent  for  paper,  and  very  easily 
bleached.  The  only  point  which  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  was  relative  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  it,  as  this  plant  is  only  found  in  Egypt.  I  directed,  therefore^ 
my  attention  to  plants  growing  in  this  country;  and  I  found  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  common  rushes  (/kjiciis  effuMus,  and  others)  contain  40  per  cent  of  fibre, 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  papyrus  fibre,  and  a  perfect  substitute  for  rags  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  that  one  ton  of  rushes  contains  more  fibre  than  two 
tona  of  fiax  straw. 

ON  THE  HANCORNIA  SPECIOSA,  ARTIFICIAL  GUTTA  PERCHA,  AND 
INDIA-RUBBER. 

BT  THB  CHSVAUEB  DB  CLAVSSXN. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  as  botanist  in  South  America,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  different  trees  which  produce  the  india-rubber,  and  of  which  the  Han- 
eomia  apeciota  is  one.  It  grows  on  the  high  plateaux  of  South  America,  between 
the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  latitude  south,  at  a  height  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  of  the  family  of  the  Sapotacee,  the 
same  to  which  belongs  the  tree  which  produces  gutta  percha.  It  bears  a  fruit,  in 
form  not  unlike  a  bergamot  pear,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which  is  liquid  india- 
rubber.  To  be  eatable  this  fruit  must  be  kept  two  or  three  weeks  after  beuig 
gathered,  in  which  time  all  the  india-rubber  disappears  or  is  converted  into  sugar, 
and  is  then  in  taste  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  known,  and  regarded  by  the 
Brazilians  (who  call  it  Hangara)  as  superior  to  all  other  fhiits  of  their  country. 
The  change  of  india-rubber  into  sugar  led  me  to  suppose  that  gutta  percha,  india- 
rubber,  and  similar  compounds  contained  starch.  I  have  therefore  tried  to  mix  it 
with  reshuras  or  oily  substancea,  in  oombination  with  tannin,  and  have  succeeded  ia 
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nnkiiigooiiipoaiids'wliich  can  be  mixed  in  all  proportioiui  with  gotta  peieliA  or  indui- 
mbber  without  altering  their  characters.  Bj  the  foregoing  it  will  be  nndeneood 
that  a  great  number  of  compoonds  of  the  gutta  percha  and  iikdiap-mbber  daaa  maj  be 
formed  by  mixing  starch,  gluten,  or  floor  with  tanning  and  resinous  or  oily  sabstanoeSk 
By  mixing  some  of  these  eompounds  with  gvtta  pacha  or  indiarrabber,  I  can  so  in* 
crease*  its  hardness  that  it  will  be  like  horn,  and  bbi^  be  used  as  shields  te  protect  the 
soldiers  from  the  effect  of  the  Mini^  baUs,  and  1  liaTe  also  no  doubt  tibat  sobs  of 
these  compounds,  in  combination  with  iron,  may  be  useAil  in  floating  batteries  and 
many  other  purposes,  snch  as  the  coTering  the  electric  telegraph  wires^  imitstioikoC 
wood,  ahip-bnildlng,  Ac  ^ 

ON  THS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALG£  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS. 

BT  IBB  OKETAX^BB  BB  OCAeSBBH. 

When  I  was  experimenting  on  sereral  plants  for  the  purpose  of  ducorering  flbres 
for  paper  pulp,  I  accidentally  treated  some  common  sea-weeds  with  alkalies,  and 
found  they  were  entirely  drasolred,  and  formed  a  soapy  compound  whixA  could  be 
employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  soap.  The  making  of  soaps  directly  from  sea- 
weeds must  be  more  advantageous  than  burning  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
kelp,  because  the  fticusoid  and  glutinous  matter  they  contain  are  saved  and 
converted  into  soap.  The  Brazilians  use  a  malvaceous  plant  (Sida)  for  washing 
instead  of  soap,  and  the  Chinese  use  flour  of  beans  in  tl»  scouring  of  their  silk  ; 
and  I  have  fbimd  that  not  alone  sea-weed,  but  also  many  other  glutinous  plants 
and  gluten,  may  be  used  in  the  manufhcture  of  soap  with  advantage. 


THE  SALE  OF  METHTL ATED  SPIEIT. 

idencefjom 

<<  Dics|^te%  8epL  17I&,  1865. 


Wb  have  received  copies  of  the  following  correspondence  from  Mr.  Carrothen,  of 
Dumfkies : — 


'*Totkg(^airmaii^theBoardof'hdandBeve«it£, 

*'SiB,— I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  hatter^  polisfaem,  Ac.,  wi A  nsphtfaa, 
whidt  article^  for  their  purposes,  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  the  methylated  miirit 
mentioned  in  Act  18  and  19  Vic,  a  37.  The  parties  referred  to  are  generally  not  in 
a  position  to  purchase  more  than  from  about  one  to  ^ve  gallons  at  a  time,  and  as 
some  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  retail  dealers,  such  as  ChemistB  and  Druggists,  will, 
under  the  Act,  be  permitted  to  supply  the  methylated  spirit  in  such  quantities^  I 
will  fsel  oMiged  if  you  wfll  kindly  inform  mo  on  this  point. 

''I  am.  Sir, your  most  obedjent  servant, 

"  Itiiand  Bevatue  Office,  Somertet  House,  London,  24<l  Sepi^  185& 
"  Sift,— I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you,  m  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant 
that  retail  Chemists,  or  others,  who  may  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  use 
methylated  spirit  in  the  pr^aration  of  varnishes,  &c.,  may  sell  the  spirit  in  any 
quantities  to  hatters  and  others,  after  there  has  been  dissolved  therein  at  least  three 
ounces  of  shellac  to  every  gallon  of  spirit;  but  it  cannot  be  so  sold  in  its  pure  state. 
"  I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  Regulations,  and  to  remain, 
..»*.    «  «  ^  •*  Sir,  your  feithfhl  servant, 

« BIT,  R  B^_^OTBEBS,  (Signed)  **  Wm.  Cobbbtt, 

•^Dawyhes."  '^Asnttani  Undo-  Seentary.'' 

OXTGBN  Df  A  NASCENT  STATE. 

TO  THB  XDITOB  OB  TBB  PHASXACXtmCAI.  JOI7B3UI.. 

&B,— In  yoQT  Journal  for  October  is  a  pi^ier  headed  *«  Besearehes  on  Oxygen  in 
a  Nascent  State^  by  M.  Anguste  Houzeau,"  in  which  he  proceeds  to  detaU  the 
results  of  certain  ezperimento  on  the  action  of  monohydrated  sulphuxio  acid  on 
Wnoaride  of  baiium  at  a  low  tempecatnre»    'Bf  means  of  this  reactien  ha  ebtaina  a 
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gas  possessing  properties  entirely  dU&rent  from  thoaa  of  ordinary  oxygen,  which  he 
terms  "  Nascent  Oxygen." 

I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  results  obtained  are  correctly  described,  but  I  conoeiTe 
that  in  his  reasoning  on  these  resnlts  he  makes  nse  of  a  term  in  a  sense  which 
chemical  science  does  not  warrant  him  in  dmng^ 

Let  ns,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  is  the  nascent  state  of  a  body.  A  body  is 
said  to  be  in  a  mateemt  ttait  at  the  moment  when  it  Is  fiberated  from  a  atote  of 
oomblmitioii^  and  before  its  oomponeBt  atoms  haive  had  time  to  esnrt  their  cohesira 
properties,  or  to  enter  into  combination  either  witii  pondeiable  or  imponderable 
matter. 

A  gas,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  body  in  a  naseeni  states  as^  in  order  to  become  n  gBS» 
it  most  have  combined  with  calorie. 

An  example  of  this  combination  of  bodies  in  the  nascent  state  is  fomished  ns  in 
the,  reaction  of  hydrogen  at  tlie  moment  of  eyokition  on  nitric  acid,  when,  after 
uniting  with  the  oxygen,  it  combines  with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia,  wliich 
comMnation  cannot  be  broogfat  about  if  these  elements  have  previoasly  — ■nnyxi  the 
form  of  gases. 

The  piopertlee  of  the  gae  ae  obtained  hf  M.  Hoaean,  and  whidi  he  is  perfoetly 
correct  in  terming  *'  Active  Oxygen,"  are  in  my  opinion  due  to  the  oxygen  being  in 
an  altrotopic  or  ozonifled  state. 

Ozone  is  well  known  to  have  all  the  properties  which  M.  Houzeau  attributes  to 
his  active  oxygen ;  and  until  he  has  other  results  to  bring  forward  whidi  t^mniflei 
oxygen  would  not  produce,  I  conceive  he  would  be  more  correct  in  styling  his  paper 
**  A  Gontribuliion  to  the  History  of  Ozone,"  than  in  making  use  of  an  expreesion  in 
a  sense  which  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  confhsian  of  terma^ 

October  i8(A»  1855.  £.  O.  & 
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TO  TKB  KDITOBS  07  THB  XSBIOAL  OHBOHICLB. 

6E«TLBifBv,r— As  the  aboare  prepaiation  has  attneted  some  attention  in  KiglMid, 
and  is  frequently  prescribed  by  medical  men  hone,  it  may  not  be  uMnteieeting  ti> 
some  of  your  readers  if  we  describe  the  process  we  have  found,  after  some  expefieaoB^ 
to  be  most  sueoessfiil. 

A  short  notice  of  tliis  article  appears  in  the  London  PkarmaetwHeai  Jomnud  of 
March,  1855,  which,  however,  fumahes  no  exact  formula  for  its  preparation,  and 
merely  states  that  it  is  a  solution  of  anhydrous  quina  in  cod-liver  oil,  prepared  by- 
adding  the  former  in  fine  powder  to  the  oil  contained  in  a  euitable  fi^ass  vessel,  and 
efibcting  the  solution  by  heating  in  a  wmter'-hath.  We  hare  observed,  that  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  a  very  xmpleaeant  flavonr  is  comnwnicated  to  the  oil ; 
so  much  SQ^  as  to  form  a  serious  dgection  to  its  use,  and  have  endearouied  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  in  the  following  numner : — ^We  dissolve  the  quina  in  a  smaU  quantitrr 
of  strong  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0.796,  flpd  find  that  when  this  solution  is  mixed  wilk 
the  oil  and  gendy  heated  in  a  woter^bath,  the  quina  la  dlssdlTed  without  diffienlty, 
as  the  alcohol  evaporates.  By  this  simple  method,  a  perfectly  dear  Uqmd  is 
obtained  free  from  the  strong  flnvoin  imparted  by  the  ordinary  process^ 

The  following  is  the  formula  we  have  employ^  obtainiag  anhydioua  qjoinn  s — 
Quinai  Disui^h.,  Ji. 
Aq.  Ferventift  dcatiU.,  Ojj. 

Dissolve  the  quinsB  sulph.  in  the  boiling  distilled  water,  then  ad^Iiq.  ^Mmnonisi  in 
slight  excess^  and  collect  and  caeefrdly  wiuh  the  precipitated  qoimu  Thia  ihniild  be 
dried  on  filtering  paper  and  fused  in  a  porcdain  diih,  m.  n  samHiath.  Than 
obtained,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  vmuh  being  of.n  daris  hnyvA  eelonr, 
translucent  and  soluble  in  almost  any  proportion  in  fixed' oils.  We  have  generally 
made  our  solution  of  the  strength  of  two  grains  of  quina  to  one  ounce  of  cod-liver 
oil,  bnt  tills  may  of  couae  be  wied  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  preecriber. 

A  solntiaa  of  caustic  sodn  mi|^t  be  swhstitn»|d  witit  some  adwitsge  for  Uq. 
ammoniiB,  as  quina  is  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  latter,  caosing  a  alight  kfli^ 
which  may  be  avoided  by  using  the  former  precipiti^it. 

We  renudn,  Gentlemen,  yours  trul^, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  C,  (London).  —  Extractum  Amica:  Arnica  flowers,  in  coarse  powder,  Ibjt 
Proof  Spirit,  Ibiiiss.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  its  weight  of  the  spirit,  and  in 
twenty -four  hours  lixiviate  it,  packed  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  with  the  rest  of 
the  spirit.  Distil  off  the  spirit  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  Paris  Codex. 
In  the  I^ssian  Pharmacoposia  the  root  is  ordered. 

W.  M,  (Hastings).— 5aie  of  Cocoa.  On  further  inquiry  at  Somerset  House  we 
find  that  cocoa  is  included  in  the  licence  for  the  sale  of  tea,  cofiee,  &c.,  the  cost  of 
which  licence  is  18s.  per  annum,  hut  there  is  no  separate  licence  for  cocoa. 

A.  S.  (^Preston). — Iodide  of  Cadmium  may  he  made  by  digesting  cadmium  with 
Iodine  in  water,  the  cadmium  being  in  excess,  and  filtering  the  solution. 

G,  £.  M.  (Liverpool). — Glycerine.    See  page  238  of  this  number  of  the  JoumaL 

Jf.  R.  S, — Poplar  Charcoal  may  easily  be  made  by  putting  poplar  wood,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  into  a  crucible  covered  with  sand,  and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  fbr  about 
an  hour. 

A.  B.  (Alnwick). — (1.)  There  is  no  work  on  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants 
published,  but  much  of  the  information  required  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Phy  tological  Club,  published  in  this  Journal  from  time  to  time.  See  also  several 
articles  in  this  Journal—*'  Mitcham,  its  Physic  Gardeners  and  Medicinal  Planti|" 
vol.  X.,  page  115, 168,  236,  297,  340.— (2.)  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry^  12s.  6d. 

Bens  (Birmingham).— Arsenic  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  nerve  of  a 
tooth,  but  it  requires  care  in  the  application. 

G.  M.  R,  (Aberdeen). — The  duties  of  an  Assistant  in  a  Chemist's  establishment 
would  be  incompatible  with  attendance  at  the  lectures  required  for  a  medical 
education. 

AdoUicens  (Bromsgrove). — The  Book  of  PreaeripHcms^  by  Hbkrt  Beaslbt,  pub- 
lished by  ChurchiU. 

Mr.  BottUf  of  Derby,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  Circular,  by  Hart  &  Co.,  respectinflr 
"  an  article  called  Gold  Pauit  and  Ink,**  which,  although  it  has  the  appearance  of 
gold  when  used  as  writing  ink,  is  found  to  be  obliterated  on  the  application  of  an 
acid— proving  that  *'  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  It  is  sold  wholesale  in  bottles  at 
4a.  and  S».  a  dozen. 

Himalaya.-^'the  letter,  if  received,  has  been  mislaid;  we  must  thereibre  request 
another  statement  of  the  case. 

JIfaaicjcrtpt.— See  vol.  xii,  p^  70,  of  this  JoumaL 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Adrertiflements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Mr.  CHCRCHiLL,New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  16^  Langham  Place. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 
UNDER  THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  56. 

So  long  afl  any  doubt  existed  as  to  what  might  be  the  correct  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  the  powers  vested  by  it  in  the 
Society  were  held  in  abeyance^ 

All  doubt  or  uncertainty  having  been  removed,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
as  well  as  its  intended  mode  of  operation  being  now  clearly  understood,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  exercise  faithfully  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  as 
the  executive  of  the  Society. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Act  as  explained  by  the  learned  judges,  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  maintained,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of  the  public, 
between  persons  being  Members  of  the  Society  or  registered  under  the  Act  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  those  who  are  not  so  connected  with  or  recog- 
nized by  the  Society. 

It  is  clearly  understood,  that  while  it  is  the  object  of  such  membership  and 
registration  to  create  a  recognized  Qualification  in  Pharmacy  tested  by  an 
examination,  which  future  Members  will  be  required  to  pass,  some  indulgence 
has  been  granted,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  the  original  Members  in  justice  to 
vested  interests ;  and  that  all  Members  who  have  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  Charter  and  Bye-laws,  whether  elected  prior  or  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  the  Act,  are  alike  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership. 

The  privilege  especially  defined  and  guarded  by  penal  clauses  in  the  Act 
consists  in  the  assumption  and  use  of  names,  titles,  or  signs,  denoting  member- 
8hi|)  or  registration  under  the  Act,  and  the  ]power  of  enforcing  the  penalties 
gainst  persons  illegally  assuming  the  said  privilege,  is  vested  m  the  Council. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  clear,  and  attended  with  little  or  no 
difiiculty.  Upon  receiving  official  information  that  a  person  is  fraudulently 
assuming  a  name,  &c.,  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  the  Act,  or  that  be  is 
exhibiting  a  certificate,  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  membership,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  be  legally  advised  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  Act,  or  in  ddault  to  sue  for  the  penalties. 

We  sometimes  receive  anonymous  letters  from  correspondents,  signing  them- 
selves M.P.S.,  or  some  other  initials,  containing  information  respecting  some 
alleged  infirin^ement  of  the  Act,  and  complaining  of  the  supposed  negligence  of 
the  Council,  m  not  proceeding  against  the  accused  parties.  We  take  Uus  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to  such  communications,  and  that 
every  appeal  for  interference  under  the  Act  must  be  made  officially  to  the  Council, 
authenticated  with  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  must  contain  prtma^cte  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Council  in  acting  upon  the  information  received.  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  penal  clauses  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  ^eat  discretion 
is  necessary,  and  in  all  cases  such  powers  should  be  exercised  with  moderation 
and  impartiality,  giving  the  accused  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  may  exist,  and 
onljr  resorting  to  extreme  measures  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
justice.  It  is  not  by  a  large  number  of  prosecutions,  and  a  continual  state  of 
agitation,  that  the  law  is  likely  to  be  respected  and  observed,  but  the  object  to 
be  desired  is  the  full  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  powers  of  the  Act, 
without  exerting  to  the  utmost  the  penal  enactments  which  are  intended  to  be 
held  in  reserve  ror  extreme  cases. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  Society  it  is  important  that  these  powers  and 
the  object  of  them  should  be  generally  known,  that  no  person  should  be  taken 
by  surprise  or  become  inadvertently  subjected  to  the  penalties.    But  the  time 
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has  arrived  when  the  distinction  legally  established  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  must 
be  enforced,  and  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society  duly  observed.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  Council  diaconraged  the  prominent  display  of  the  insignia  of  mem- 
Dership,  because  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  Association  was  prospective; 
and  the  assumption  of  a  nominal  superiority  before  the  educational  resources  of 
the  Society  had  been  matored,  was  calculated  to  place  the  Members  in  a  lUse 
position.  But  dunng  the  last  fifteen  years  an  important  change  has  taken  place 
m  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  Members  as  a  body ;  and  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Pharmacy  Act  is  firamed,  having  been  not  only  recognized  by 
the  Legislature,  but  fully  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  highest  le^ 
authority  in  the  country,  the  more  completely  the  Members  are  identified  vnth 
the  Society,  1^  more  speedily  will  the  deared  eflbct  be  realised,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Society  be  strengthened. 

In  the  case  reported  in  the  TraneactionB  of  the  Society  for  the  present  month, 
(page  246),  the  parties  wisely  desisted  from  the  illegal  act,  and  did  all  that  the 
Council  reqairea  of  them,  on  being  coamwiicated  with  by  the  solicitors  of  the 
Society.  The  offence  is  one  whidi  admits  of  no  palliation,  being  a  positive 
firaud  upon  the  public,  irrespectm  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Actr 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as  it  appears  that  an 
engraved  imitation  of  the  shield  and  supporters,  which  are  tne  protninent 
features  in  the  certificate  of  membership,  is  executed  in  miniature,  with  the 
words  ^^  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain."  This  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  a  label  to  any  person  who  may  require  it,  the  name  and  address 
being  inserted  aeeordin^  to  order.  The  vendor  of  the  labels  may  be  under  a 
belief  that  his  customer  is  a  Member,  in  which  case  he  is  not  implicated  in  the 
transaction ;  but  it  should  be  generally  known  that  persons  not  beinff  Members 
using  such  labels,  are  liable  to  penalties,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  die  Council 
to  WLe  proceeding  when  a  fraud  of  this  nature  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

PHARMACY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Thb  accounts  received  from  the  Crimea  respecting  the  supply  of  medicines  to 
the  axmy  are  not  so  precise  as  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  establishment  in  the  army.  Each  informant  describes 
the  aspect  of  afifairs  which  is  presented  to  his  view,  and  while  sJl  parties  concur 
m  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  improvement,  they  do  not  agree  <^ni»"g 
themselves  as  to  matters  of  detail. 

The  following  communication  wiM  serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks : — 

TO  THE  BDCTan  OV  TMB  TKAHMACSBTlCAh  JOUBMiX. 

Sir,— I  forwarded  to  a  Mend  in  the  East  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brewer's  letter,  relathi^ 
to  the  position  and  prospects  of  Dispensers  in  the  Crimea,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  October ;.  and  if  you  consider  his  remeiks  therein  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  nest  number,  yoa  axe  at  liherty  to  print  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Loadon  Hospital^  Noi9€W^r  12(A,  1855*  T.  H.  Tustbx- 

<*  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  forwarding  me  the  lett»  ftm  the  Pkanrnxtrntkal  JmtrnaL 
I  cannot  exactly  make  out  what  the  writer  conqilmns  o^  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  want 
of  rapid  promotion.  The  Editor,  I  believe,  is  quite  in  the  wrong  about  the 
apothecaryships.  An  apothecary  in  the  army  is  simply  a  drug  warehouseman.  The 
q^ce  has  beenreconstittHetly  in  order  to  give  the  authorities  the  means  of  rewarding 
with  commissions  men  vho  discharge  well  their  duties  as  Dispensers,  and  I  hope 
that  the  appointments  will  not  be  made  stingily.  There  axe  many  men  in  the 
Crimea  who  deserve  them.  In  my  visit  to  the  camp,  I  met  with  the  Dispenser  to 
the  Third  Division.  He  served  there  during  the  greater  part  of  last  winter.  In 
addition  to  his  proper  duties,  as  Dispenser  to  the  Division,  he  dispensed  fix  the 
general  hospital  at  the  rear  of  the  divisioB,  in  which  there  wece  at  tiases  some 
InB^ede  of  psftientK  He  teU  me  tkas  far  tev  weeks  aA  a  time  he  had  nerts  kft 
hi0  hvt  fev  a  qmmUr  cf  aa  hour,,  and  I  heaid  the  taatimonjr  ef  nvvid  o£  the 
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medical  oflSccrs  to  the  aeal  uid  efBciency  with  whicli  he  difchsrged  his  duties  ;  and 
tliis,  I  dare  say,  is  not  a  single  case.  They  have  always  been  short  of  Dispensen  in 
the  Crimea^  and  those  there  have  been  much  overworked. 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  argued  that  the  creation  of  a  number  of  commissioned 
apothecaries^  for  whom,  in  time  of  peace,  there  is  no  occupation,  would  entail  an 
unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  money,  but  I  have  neyer' heard  the  same  argv* 
ment  made  use  of  in  the  case  of  generals,  who  swarm  in  the  Army  List,  but  not  in 
the  field.  I  hear,  too,  that  there  is  to  be  a  large  creation  of  purveyors  and  deputy 
purveyors,  for  whom  there  will  be  as  tittle  occupation  as  apothecaries,  and  surely 
he  claims  of  Dhpensera  to  promotion  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  overlooked.  The 
talk  aboot  soeiai  po^Jti<m  is  aU  nonsense.  If  he  passed  an  examination  the 
Dispenser  could  en>y  be  a  Di^enser,  and  would  in  nowise  rank  neaxer  a  flcdcU 
marshaL  He  would  still  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  profession,  and  must  remain  there. 
But  there  is  something  besides  a  diploma  wliich  levels  ranks^  and  a  man  ought  to 
know  that  he  makes  (for  the  most  part)  his  real  position  for  himseU." 

In  the  note  above  refenred  to,  we  used  the  term  ^^  Apothecary  '*  to  designate 
those  army  surgeone  or  assistant  surgeons  who  are  legally  qnalsned  to  dispenae 
medicines  by  possessin^^  also  the  licence  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  'We  are 
informed  by  several  gentlemen  wbo  have  returned  from  the  Crimea^  thai  a  eon- 
siderable  proportion  oi  the  nedictne  is  dispensed  by  the  sergeants  or  *^  wderlies  ^ 
of  the  rej^menrts.  The  appointment  of  dispensers  c^nafifi^  for  tiiat  offioe,  bat 
not  medical  pracUtioners,  »  by  a  reeent  regulation  rather  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  under  the  jarisdii»tion  of  the  Director-Greneral  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment The  object  to  be  desired  for  the  efficient  perfbmaace  of  the  senrice 
is  the  regular  introduction  of  a  dass  of  qualified  Dispensers  to  take  a  position 
equivalent  to  that  occnpied  by  the  Fhannaciens  in  the  French  army. 

The  attiiMiufli  qnahfication  required  should  be  the  certificate  of  having 
passed  the  Minor  Elxamination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  introduetion 
of  such  a  regnlatioo  would  afibrd  an  additional  inducement  to  young  men  to 
qualify  themselves  and  eone  up  for  exammatioo.  It  would  ako  exdnde 
incompetent  persons  from  the  perfermance  of  the  responsible  duties  in  questioiii 
and  it  would  place  the  regulations  of  the  British  armv,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
practice  of  Pharmacy,  on  a  footing-  equal  to  that  which  has  long  existed  in  the 
army  of  the  French  nation. 

The  introduction  of  regulations  of  this  description,  giving  advantages  to 
those  who  have  passed  tro  Examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society^  will 
tend  greatly  to  promote  the  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  cdocatioa  and  tha 
general  objects  for  whidi  the  Pharmaey  Act  was  passed.  The  Aet  not  being 
compulsory,  can  only  operate  by  means  of  the  inducement  it  aB^rds  to  young 
men  to  present  themselves  voluntar3y  for  exaaiination,  as  a  means  of  enjoyinff^ 
first,  the  status  and  rank  conferred  Vy  association  with  the  Society;  aao, 
secondlv,  the  substanlial  advantages  of  situations,  civil  ot  nulitary,  which  ought 
to  be  given  only  to  qualified  men.  On  the  same  principle  the  Koj^al  College  of 
Surgeons,  although  not  directly  supported  by  Act  of  Parlmmeat,  denves  its  weight 
and  infiuence  from  the  fact,  that  no  surgical  office  under  the  Government^  or  im  any 
respectable  pnblie  institution,  can  be  obtained  by  a  person  not  poasessiog  the 
diploma  of  the  Oblkge  of  Surgeoos.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  C^kge 
ExamtaatioB  is  a  necessary  ordeal  which  all  persons  desiring  to  take  any  offi^ 
or  even  to  occupy  a  Tesf>ectahle  position  as  Sorgeoas,  are  obliged  to  pass^  We 
desire  to  see  the  same  principle  extended  to  the  department  of  PhaiaMcy. 

From  the  aoeomits  received  from  various  sources,  private  as  well  as  |Hil>lie^ 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  mediaBcs  and  BMdieal  ccn&rta  to 
the  army  ia  te  Crimea  is  at  the  present  time  aaffident,  and  under  proper  dntr*- 
bntion.  This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  re<|nxred.  The  drags  may  b^  of  md 
quality,  the  supplv  may  be  abundant — but  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  ucre 
^uld  be  a  staff  ef  qvaJified  ^Pharmacentists,''  to  dispense  the  laedirines  for 
thea^. 
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Al^ULTERATION  AOT)  THE  LANCET. 

The  Lancet  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  cutting  instrument.  It  also  bleeds. 
The  mode  in  which  it  cuts  is  well  Imown.  The  slashing  process  has  been 
skilfully  and  unsparingly  performed  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Friends  and 
foes  have  alike  smarted  under  the  infliction,  and  have  occasionally  changed 
places ;  while  the  censor  morum  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  sustainmg 
the  character  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,tO'  existence.  ^  The  process  of 
bleeding  is  not  so  generally  understood,  and  is  not  attended  with  any  symptoms 
visible  Ey  the  naked  eye  of  the  uninitiated. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  continual  warfare  against  the 
adulteration  of  drugs  and  articles  of  diet.  Abstidniug  from  personalities,  and 
not  possessing  the  cutting  instrument  so  powerfully  handled  by  our  contemporary, 
we  nave  been  content  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  facts  as  came  within  our 
reach  on  this  important  subject.  It  has  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  that  a 
prevalent  fraud  or  mode  of  adulteration  was  notified,  the  means  of  detection 
(whenever  practicable^  pointed  out,  and  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  such  practices  demonstrated.  It  did  not  come  within  our  province 
to  gibbet  individual  offenders,  or  to  assume  the  office  of  judge  and  jurv  between 
the  vendor  and  the  purchaser  of  articles  known  or  supposed  to  be  sophisticated. 
Desiring  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  and  attributing  much  of  the  aelin^uency 
which  existed  to  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  we  directed  our  attack  against  the 
system ;  and  the  remedy  on  which  we  chiefly  relied  was  improved  education,  and 
the  diffusion  of  information  of  a  precautionary  nature  on  this  particular  subject. 

The  Editor  of  the  Lancet^  many  years  ago,  made  a  thrust  at  the  adulterators 
of  food  and  drugs,  but  from  some  accidental  circumstance  the  wound  thus 
made  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  other  objects  of  attack  presenting  them- 
selves, the  public  were  once  more  lefl  with  no  other  protection  than  that 
implied  in  the  old  maxim,  '*  Caveat  emptor. ^^  Medical  reronn,  elucidated  by  a 
series  of  medical  bills  (which  died  anterior  to  parturition)  amused  the  Lancet^ 
and  kept  the  instrument  in  cutting  order  for  a  few  years ;  after  which,  on  a  lull 
takmg  place,  and  a  dispute  arising  between  the  unporters  of  coffee  and  the 
growers  of  chicory,  we  again  find  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public  indicated  by^  a  revival  of  the  attack  upon  adulterators.  The  ^^  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission"  came  forth  with  its  revelations.  The  press  generally 
joined  in  the  cry,  the  public  became  alarmed,  shopkeepers  trembled,  and  week 
after  week  a  long  list  of  tradesmen  fotmd  their  names  in  print  under  rather 
unpleasant  auspices.  The  vibration  occasioned  by  these  proceedings  penetrated 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Member  of  Parliament  took  up  the 
subject,  and  hence  the  origin  of  Mr.  Scholefield's  committee.  Here  the  curtain 
falls,  and  a  fresh  act  of  the  drama  commences. 

As  when  a  crysalis  bursts  its  scaly  covering,  the  grub  within,  expanding 
into  a  new  exist^ce,  spreads  forth  its  spotted  wings,  so  did  Dr.  Hassall  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  emerge  n'om  his  incognito  and  soar  above  his 
master^s  head  in  a  new  character — that  of  ^^  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission." 
The  Lancet^  astounded  at  the  presumption  of  its  bantling,  produced  a  balance- 
sheet,  and  endeavoured  to  wind  up  the  aspirant  by  an  exposition  of  £  s.  d.  An* 
other  assailant  simultaneously  appeared  in  the  field,  and  by  a  chemical  process 
tarnished  the  splendour  of  the  butterfly^s  wings,  and  brought  him  to  the  ^ound. 
The  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  was  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  cutting  and 
slashing  which  ensued ;  Mr.  Redwood  and  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  became 
involv^  in  the  vieled,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  "  Analytical  Sanitary  Com- 
mission" joininc  issue  with  the  Xance^  threw  the  eauntlet  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  number, 
page  248. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  at  the  next  Meeting,  on  the  5th  instant,  on 
which  occasion  the  prejudice  of  the  public  in  favour  of  yellow  cheese  will  be 
exposed  and  discussed. 
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AT  A  MEETING   OF  THE  COUNCIL, 
Held  on  Wednesday,  November  7C&,  1855, 

The  President  reported  the  result  of  a  correspondence  between  the  solicitors  of 
the  Society  and  two  chemists  and  druggists,  who  had,  in  contravention  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  issued  labels,  on  which  was  engraved  an  imitation  in  miniature 
of  the  certificate  of  membership,  containing  the  words  "Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain."  The  parties  are  not  and  have 
never  been  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  have  not  at  any  time  been 
Members  of  ue  Society. 

The  Council  had  at  a  previous  meeting  received  information  respecting  this 
fraudulent  assumption  of  the  name  and  insignia  of  membership,  and  had 
referred  ^e  case  to  the  solicitors,  with  instructions  to  communicate  with  the 
delinquents,  prior  to  conmiencing  legal  proceedings. 

This  being  the  first  case  in  which  the  Council  has  instituted  proceedings,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Society  under  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act,  it 
was  thought  right  to  give  the  accused  every  opportunity  for  explanation,  so  as 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  ulterior  course  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law. 
Accordingly  the  solicitors,  in  a  letter  dated  11th  October,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  parties  to  the  offence  of  which  the^  were  charged,  under  the  15  &  16 
Vict.,  cap.  56,  and  concluded  their  letter  m  the  folio wmg  terms :-— "  We  have  to 
state  on  behalf  of  our  clients,  that  no  improper  feeling  of  a  hostile  character  is 
entertained;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  we  request  that  you  will  inform  us 
whether  you  will  express  re^et  for  the  past,  give  up  the  labels,  pay  aU 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Societv,  and  undertake  that  no  announcement  of 
the  character  to  which  we  have  alluded  shall  in  future  be  made  by  your  firm. 
In  default  of  your  compliance  with  these  conditions,  legal  proceeaings  will  be 
commenced  without  further  notice."  *^  We  are,**  &c.  &c. 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  publish  the  names  of 
the  delinquents;  but  it  having  been  officially  reported  to  the  Council  that  they 
had,  with  an  expression  of  regret  and  an  apolofir,  given  up  the  labels,  paid  the 
expenses,  and  undertaken  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  and  had  also  asserted,  in 
extenuation,  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  party  from  whom  they  obtained 
the  labels^  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  proceedings  be  taken  in  this  case. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  November  7ihj  1855, 

MB.  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  PBB8IDENT,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

The  Medkuud  and  Economic  Properties  of  Vegetable  Charcoal,  by  J.  Bird,  M.ILC.S. 

The  Journal  of  Hie  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  SocUty,  from  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

T%e  Chemist,  from  the  Publishers. 

Notices  of  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

List  of  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  from  the  Royal  Institution. 

Fifteen  specimens  of  Tragacanth  and  the  Gums  used  for  its  Adulterations,  illus- 
trating  the  Paper  ^  On  Tragacanth  and  its  Adulteration,"  by  Mr.  Maltass  (See 
Fharm,  Jour.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  18),  from  Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 

Specimen  of  Salep  from  Persia,  from  Mr.  Allchin. 

Charcoal  Biscuits,  from  James  Bird,  Esq. 
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DISTRIBUTIOJff  OF  PRIZES. 

The  Frizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors,  at  the  conclu^ion^of  the 
last  session,  in  the  classes  of  Chemistry  and  Fhannacy,  and  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica,  were  given  as  follows : — 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHAEMACF. 

First  Prize... .^ Mr.  Jacob  Hart  Player. 

Second  Prize Mr.  Nathan  Mercer. 

Cbbovskate  of  Mbrxt Mr.  Daniel  Amos. 

The  foUowmg  irere  tlie  Qnestions  for  Examination : — 

L  Describe  the  methods  of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  sugar,  calomel  and 

wax,  giving  the  processes  in  detaO. 
S.  What  is  the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  how  is  it  determined?    What  is  the  latent 

heat  of  steam  at  212^?    Do  the  amounts  of  latent  heat  in  water  and  steam 

vary  with  changes  of  temperature  in  those  bodies? 
%,  Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  radiation,  absnrption,  reflexion,  and  transmisahn  of 

heat,  and  state  what  bodies  possess  the  greatest  and  the  least  power  cf  thns 

affecting  heat. 

4.  State  the  formula  for  Mishtra  Ferri  Compoeiia  of  tte  PharmaoofMsia.    Describe 

ndButely  the  mode  of  preparing  this  mixture,  the  ohanges  whioh  oocur  in  it» 
and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  it  unchanged  after  its  preparation.  State  tli» 
foonula  for  Liquor  PotassoB  arseniiis  of  Uie  Pharmacopseia.  Describe  what 
occurs  in  the  process,  and  the  nature  of  the  product 

5.  How  are  Peroxide  of  Gold,  Diniodide  of  Copper,  and  Potasmo-^artraU  of  Antimony 

prepared? 

6.  State  the  composition  of  eane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  dextrine,  atarch,  and  mannite. 

7.  Explahi  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt,  and  in 

the  production  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  by  fermentation,  and  describe  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  these  operations. 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA- 
Secord  Prize Mr.  Henry  Samuel  Sams. 

C«.«nc.™o.M«xx  ffi:^rWnfp^S^; 

The  following  were  the  Questions  for  Examination : — 

1.  Describe  the  pxooess  of  oell-development  according  to  the  views  of  both  Schleidcn 

and  MohC  and  mention  the  opinions  usually  entertained  with  r^ard  to  their 
applicability  in  the  different  parts  of  plants  ? 

2.  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  between  the  stems  and  leaves  cf  Monocotyle- 

donous.  Dicotyledonous,  and  Aootyledonous  plants. 

3.  Define  the  following  terms: — Glume,  Cupule,  Amentum,  Umbel,  Corymb,  Cyme, 

Legume,  Follicle,  Capsule,  Cone. 

4.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  natural  orders  :~Jfa/&acece,  Rulaeea, 

Scrophulariaceoi,  Gentianaeea,  Polygonaoece,  Euphorhiacect,  Enumerate  tlie 
medical  plants  which  they  respectively  contain. 

5.  Distinguish  the  Polggalaoea  from  the  Leguminosea;  the  Dioscoreacea  from  the 

Smdacea,  the  Liiiacecs  from  tlie  MeuMthacee^  and  the  Qfperacea  from  the 
GramiTioceiB. 

6.  What  is  the  botanical  source  of  Guaiacnm  ?    Describe  the  mode  of  obtaming 

this  substance,  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and  the  means  you 
would  adopt  to  detect  it  when  used  to  adulterate  Scammony. 

7.  Describe  the  botanical  source  and  general  characters  of  the  officinal  camphor,  and 

state  how  you  can  distinguish  it  from  both  Dryobalanops  oamplior  and 
artificial  camphor. 

8.  Describe  the  physical  characters  of  Russian,  East  Indian,  and  English  rhubarbs. 

Mention,  as  fu-  as  is  known,  their  botanical  and  geographical  sourcei^  and 
the  mode  adopted  in  collecting  and  preparing  Bussian  rhubarb. 

9.  What  are  the  comm^dal  sorts  of  SarsapariUa?    State  the  districts  fhmi  whi^ 

they  are  believed  to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  their  supposed  botanical  sources. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  Sarsaparilla? 

%*  Besides  these  questions,  the  candidates  were  exaamned  practically  on  abou 
Mrty  medical  and  other  plants. 
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Mr.  BsKTUET  said  lie  liad  ewry  ireaMa  to  be  mkfied  iwilk  las  €3aBB  Oarin? 
ibe  last  seflsion,  not  onlj  as  regarded  the  number  of  students  attefiding,  which 
was  above  the  average,  but  also  especially  as  to  their  general  good  conduct, 
£Iigence,  and  progress  in  their  studies.  He  made  a  lUce  fayourable  statement 
as  to  the  students  while  attending  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  .being  the  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
Phannaceutical  Society  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  during  that  period  no 
su^le  complaint  of  the  students  had  reached  the  Council  £rom  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society*  This  was  a  souroe  of  great  gratification  to  him,  as  he  was 
Bare  it  would  be  to  the  Council  generally,  as  it  showed  in  a  marked  manner 
ikat  the  students  of  the  Society  were  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages 
they  derived  from  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  admission,  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  JSotamc  Society — a  piivHege  not  accorded 
to  any  other  body  of  students  in  London.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  had 
been  connected  with  five  large  educational  institutions,  in  which  time  he  had 
had  more  than  a  thousand  students  in  attendance  at  his  lectures.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  might  fairly  say  that  he  had  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  was  accordingly  fully  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  conduct 
of  students.  He  made  these  observations  preparatory  to  stating  his  belief  that 
the  students  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
data  of  students  in  London,  whether  as  regarded  their  regular  attendance, 
general  good  conduct,  or  attention  to,  or  progress  in  their  studies..  He  made 
this  statement  because  he  considered  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  students, 
and  also  because  he  was  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Council^  who  had  striven 
ibr  some  years  to  promote  educadon  among  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  such  a  favourable  statement  as  to  their  success. 

Having  made  these  observations,  he  regretted  he  could  not  make  so  favourable 
A  statement  as  usual  as  to  the  competition  for  prizes ;  for  the  number  of  can- 
didates was  only  fonr,  and  these  were  among  the  youngest  members  of  the 
class.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  as  might  nave  been  supposed, 
the  answers  of  the  candidates  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  he  could  have  wished ; 
and  he  should  therefore  only  recommend  to  the  Council  the  award  of  a  Second 
Prize  and  two  Certificates  of  Honour.  He  regretted  this  circumstance  very 
nmch.  At  the  same  time  it  would  prove  to  the  students  t^at  on  no  occasion 
would  prizes  be  awarded  to  them,  unless  they  showed  that  they  fully  deserved 
them.  Mr.  Bentley  attributed  the  small  number  of  candidates  at  the  last  prize 
examination  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  students  would  not  compete, 
^r  fear  of  being  unsuccessful.  He  hoped  that  this  would  not  occur  again,  for 
there  was  no  disgrace  in  being  beaten  whcm  a  student  had  done  his  best  to 
adhieve  success ;  and,  moreover,  ^he  chief  value  of  a  prize  consisted  in  the  fact 
tfait,  in  obtaining  it,  the  student  had  been  oMiged  to  gain  an  amount  of 
information,  whicSi  would  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  life.  Mr.  Bentley's 
advice,  therefore,  to  students  in  future,  was  to  attend  regularly  at  the  lectures, 
to  read  diligently  afterwards,  and  in  every  way  strive  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  treated  of,  and  then  ihey  need  not  fear  to  contend  £ar  prizes  ;  for 
in  €uch  a  case,  even  if  unsuccessful,  they  would  not  he  disgraced,  because  they 
would  have  striven  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  to  ensure  success,  and  would  be 
BO  regarded  by  their  teachers. 

Mr.  Bentley,  in  conclusion,  siud  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presentbg  to 
ike  President,  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the  second  prize,  Mr.  Sams ;  and 
lie  thought  it  but  justice  to  this  gentleman  to  say,  that  although  his  answers 
were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  award  to  him  of  tms  first  prize,  yet  at  tihe  same 
ime  they  were  ver^  creditable  to  him,  especially  so  on  account  of  his  youth. 
Mr.  Bentley  also  said  that  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  Certificates  of  Honour 
had  been  awarded,  had  well  and  jusuy  earned  their  distinction. 
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CHLOROFORM  AND  ETHER  FROM  METHYLATED  SMRIT. 

Mr.  McFaklane,  of  Edinburgh,  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting  to  learn  the  result  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  prepare 
chlorororm  and  edier  from  the  methylated  spirit  which  manu&cturers  were  now 
allowed  to  use  free  from  duty.  It  had  been  feared  that  the  smell  of  the 
naphtha  would  so  far  contaminate  the  chloroform  and  ether  when  made  from 
the  mixed  spirit  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  manj  of  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied.  He  had  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  both  the  products  men- 
tioned in  a  great  state  of  purity.  The  chloro&rm  was  entirely  free  from  any 
flavour  derived  from  the  naphtha,  and  the  ether  he  thought  would  be  considered 
as  good  as  much  that  is  made  in  the  usual  way  from  spirit  of  wine.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  samples  with  him,  but  he  would  send  some 
to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Redwood  was  gratified  to  hear  Mr.  McFarlane's  statement.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  in  which  he  was  naturally  interested,  from  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
recommending  the  measure  which  was  now  under  trial.  ^  In  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  prior  to  their  sending  in  their  report,  the  chloro- 
form and  ether  made  from  the  methylated  spirit  were  found  to  retain^  a  slight 
flavour,  derived  from  the  naphtha,  and  whicn  was  perceptible  on  allowing  them 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  irom  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.  Subsequent  expe- 
riments, however,  had  convinced  them,  that  that  flavour  could  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
very  careful  process  of  purification,  and  this  was  now  confirmed  by  Mr.  McFar- 
lane's  statement. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Bird's  Charcoal 
Biscuits,  which  were  recommended  as  useful  in  some  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Charcoal  was  on  the  list  of  remedies  which  have  been  said  to  be  useful 
in  certain  stages  of  cholera,  and  these  biscuits,  each  of  which  contained  ten 
grains  of  very  carefully  prepared  charcoal,  afibrded  an  easv  and  palatable  mode 
of  administermg  the  remedy  in  the  form  of  an  article  of  diet. 

ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS.-DR.  HASSALL  &  MR.  REDWOOD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  addressing  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
that,  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  an  attack  had  been  made  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Redwood,  in  the  course  of  some  observations  which  were  communi- 
cated by  that  gentleman  on  the  adulteration  of  annatto,  and  that  expressions 
were  used  which  the  Chairman  had  occasion  to  complain  of. 

The  Chairman  said  Dr.  Hassall  was  wronp:  in  assuming  that  such  expressions 
were  used  by  Mr.  Redwood.  He,  the  Chairman,  had  certainly,  in  the  firat 
instance,  understood  Mr.  Redwood  to  impufi;n  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  in 
Dr.  Hassall's  book,  but  Mr.  Redwood,  in  explanation,  denied  having  said  anything 
to  that  effect,  and  therefore  any  objection  which  he,  the  Chairman,  had  felt  to 
Mr.  Redwood's  remarks  was  entirely  removed. 

Dr.  Hassall  proceeded  to  observe  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  FharmaceUf- 
tical  Journal,  which  contained  a  report  of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  and  although 
he  believed  that  what  really  occurred  at  the  meeting  was  considerably  modified 
in  the  report,  he  would  take  that  report  as  he  found  it,  and  he  had  to  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  competency  for  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  in 
connexion  with  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  had  been  assailed.  Mr. 
Redwood  had  thought  proper  to  make  a  cowardly  and  ungentlemanly  attack 
upon  him  behind  his  back,  without  giving  him  any  notice  of  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  and  without  adducing  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  He, 
Dr.  Hassall,  challenged  Mr.  Redwood  to  prove  what  he  had  so  rashly  and 
unjustifiably  asserted.  During  the  investigations  he  had  made,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  as  the  reports  of  the  Analytical  Sanitarv  Commission,  he 
had  performed  more  than  2000  analyses,  and  in  only  one  instance  was  the 
accuracy  of  those  analyses  called  in  question.    If  Mr.  Redwood  thought  him 
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incompefcent  why  did  he^  not  call  his  results  in  question  at  the  time  they  were 
pablished,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  difference  arose  between  him  (Dr.  Hassall) 
and  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  t  No  doubt  Mr.  Redwood  thought  this  a  fikvour^ 
able  opportunity  for  making  an  attack  which  he  was  previous^  afraid  to  make. 
But  Mr.  Redwood  had  fail^  to  adduce  any  evidence  of  incompetency,  or  of  his 
haying  made  any  errors  in  the  numerous  analyses  he  had  performed,  and  he 
was  thcorefore  wholly  unjustified  in  making  the  attack  of  whidb  he  (Dr.  Hassall) 
complained.  He  begged  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  Mr.  Redwood,  not  in 
future  to  attack  a  man  behind  his  back,  and  without  any  evidence  to  support  the 
attack ;  and  he  would  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  the  Society,  to  be  careful  how 
they  connected  themselves  with  Mr.  Redwood  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  adulteration,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  they  were 
disposed  to  justifjr  the  practices  complained  of. 

Before  conduding,  he  wished  to  notice  another  subject.  He  understood  there 
was  a  general  impression  among  the  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  that  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  represented 
Apothecaries'  Hall  as  the  only  place  where  pure  drugs  could  be  obtained.  This 
was  an  erroneous  impression.  What  he  really  did  say,  as  given  in  the  minutes 
of  evidence,  was  as  follows : — 

**  Question  124.  Mr.  Fii7i«r«.— There  are  some  places,  are  there  not,  where  yon 
may  always  obtain  genuine  drugs,  such  as  Apothecaries*  Hall  ?--All  adulterations 
of  drugs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  adulterations  which  are  practised  on 
those  drugs  before  they  reach  this  country,  and  the  adulteration  which  the  drugs 
experience  after  their  arrival  here.  In  all  cases  you  cannot  insure  obtaining  a 
genuine  drug  from  any  seller  of  drugs  in  this  country,  because  he  cannot  answer  for 
what  may  have  been  done  with  the  drugs  before  they  reach  his  hands. 

"  125.  Do  not  they  retail  drugs  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  they  sure  to 
be  genuine  ? — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are. 

"  126.  Do  not  they  submit  them  to  some  test  ? — If  they  did  not  do  so  there 
would  be  no  certainty  that  in  buying  opium  or  scammony  you  would  obtain  it 
genuine. 

'^  127.  Mr,  Peacock. — Have  you  examined  any  samples  obtained  fh>m  Apothe- 
caries* Hall  ?— Yes,  and  I  never  met  with  any  adulterated  article  from  Apothecaries' 
Hall;  but  I  have  not  examined  more  than  three  or  four  samples  coming  firom  Apothe- 
caries' HaU.  Still  I  should  think,  as  that  is  a  recognized  and  regularly  constituted 
body,  you  would  be  tolerably  secure  of  getting  genuine  drugs  from  them  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  procure  them." 

Now  what  he  intended  to  convey  by  his  answers  to  Mr.  ViUiers  and  Mr. 
Peacock  was,  that  Apothecaries*  Hdl,  being  an  incorporated  body,  would  be 
likely  to  have  genuine  drugs,  but  he  <Hd  not  say  or  in  any  way  imply  that  there 
were  not  many  other  establishments  where  equally  genuine  drugs  could  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Wauoh  regretted  that  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  had  not  mentioned,  what  he  now  admitted,  that  there 
were  many  other  establishments,  besides  Apothecaries*  Hall,  at  which  genuine 
drugs  could  be  obtained.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  removed  the  objec- 
tion which  attached  to  that  part  of  his  evidence.  But  having  first  spoken  of 
the  ^eat  extent  to  which  adulterations  were  practised  by  Druggists,  without 
qaahfying  this  charge  by  referring  to  any  exceptions,  and  then  havmj^  expressed 
his  opinion  that  genuine  drugs  were  sold  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  it  would  be 
naturally  inferred  that  this  was  the  only  establishment  he  knew  of  where  the 
public  could  rely  on  getting  genuine  druss. 

Mr.  Redwood,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hassall,  said  the  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  did,  he  believed,  correctly  represent  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  stated  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  report  had  been  drawn  np 
by  himself^  and,  although  it  was  not,  and  did  not  profess  to  be,  a  complete 
report  of  what  was  said,  yet  he  had  been  more  than  usuallyanzious^  that  it 
should  fairly  represent  the  personal  allusions  he  had  made.    He  certainly  had 
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flfcflted  ibat  lie  did  not  oouider  Or.  Hassall  tto  be  qualified  for  pevformng  die 
ammeDauB  rJiemicml  aiudyBee  vpcm  wkioh  the  reports  in  The  Lancet  were 
fonnded.  TLiBopimon  was  based  upon  evidence  contained  in  Dr.  HaBSftl?^ 
letteES  which  haA  been  published  iai  The  Ttmes  by  Dr.  Letkeby,  and  which  had 
not  been  contradicted  <nr  explainfid  by  Dr.  Hassall.*  It  ooukl  not,  surely,  in 
ihe  &ce  of  sndi  evidence,  famished  by  I>r.  Hassall  buoiself,  be  considered  an 
m^Hflt  impntadiioa  to  say  that  he  was  not  m  qualified  analytical  Chendst.  The 
evidence  was  before  the  world  as  widely  diffused  as  The  Times  newspaper  would 
neceBBariiy  nutke  it ;  it  remained  uneonlradioted,  and  while  this  was  so,  no 
Chemist  could  form  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  he  had  expressed. 
He  (Mr.  £.)  had  also  said  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commissien,  lihat  n  it  was, 
aa  reprresentod  by  Dr.  Hassall,  composed  of  only  himself^  the  adoption  of  the 
imposing  title  was  calculated  to  iteoeive  the  public  What,  he  would  ask,  did 
the  p«h£c  understand  by  a  oommiflsion  app(»ntedfor  on  in^portant  public  inves- 
tigation P  Was  it  not  understood  to  consist  of  an  association  of  men  selected 
on  aooount  of  their  quaLifications  for  the  duties  they  liad  to  perform  ?  When, 
however,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,  which  had 
csraatod  such  a  stir,  consisted  of  one  individual,  who  was  a^orant  of  the  com- 
monest rules  of  chemical  analysis,  so  much  so  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  Chemistry 
would  be  ashamed  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  had  put  to  Dr.  Letheby,  it  was 
not  io  be  wondered  at  that  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  should 
lose  their  confidence  in  the  results  which  had  been  published,  and  should  look 
iqKm  the  Commission  as  a  sham  and  deception.  i>«tring  the  period  that  the 
reports  of  the  Commission  were  being  published  he  (Mr.  R.)  had  been  frequently 
asked  whether  somethinff  ought  not  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  effects  of  such 
publications,  but  he  had  always  said  that  if  the  investigations  were  fedrly  made 
ne  thought  they  .would  be  productive  of  ffood.  Had  he  been  then  in  possession 
of  the  evidence  now  before  him,  he  should  probably  have  considered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  infliction  of  injustice  upon  honest  tradesmen, 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  exercise  of  a  very  important  and  re- 
sponsible duty  by  an  incompetent  person.  Dr.  Hassall  had  accused  him  of 
cowardice  and  ungentlemanly  conduct,  in  having  attacked  him  behind  his  back. 
He  trusted  that  Dr.  Hassall  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  had  no 
iU  feeling  towards  him,  but  Dr.  Hassall^s  name  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
aduHeration,  that  this  subject  could  not  be  fairly  discussed  without  some  refer- 
ence being  made  to  him  and  his  publications.  Dr.  Hassall  had  put  himself 
forward  as  a  public  accuser,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  accuse  men  behind  their 
backs,  and  io  stigmatize  many  honest  men  as  adulterators  who  were  innocent 
of  the  charge.  He  (Mr.  B)  was  not  aware  that  he  was  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  proprie^  in  speaking  of  the  public  conduct  of  a  public  man,  even  if  he  were 
not  present.  He  had  referred  to  Dr.  Hassall  as  an  author,  just  as  he  would 
refer  to  any  other  author  who  had  published  on  the  subject  under  discussion^  If  he 
had  been  speaking  of  Dr.  Pereira*s  work  he  should  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  work  of 


*  Dr.  Letheby,  in  the  Timea  of  July  80th,  1855,  seys  }»**  I  will  pat  it  to  tnj  pnwticai 
Chemist  whether  it  was  possible  for  any  nun  to  proceed  with  an  important  research,  ^o  would 
ask  such  questions  as  the  following  ? — 

**  *  Will  von  kindly  give  me  the  process  for  the  qnautitative  analysis  of  iron  ?  Is  the  Prussian 
bine,  whicn  subsides  on  the  addition  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant  ?' 

^*  Agsin,  after  having  reeeived  instmotions  from  me  respecting  the  examination  of  porter,  he 
says, — *  I  am  getting  on  very  well  with  the  porters ;  but  one  difficulty  whxdi  presents  itself  to 
me,  is  the  hen  method  of  detecting  sulphate  of  iron  in  porter.  It  would  not  oe  thrown  down, 
I  believe,  either  by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  used  ;  in  which  case,  if 
present  in  the  porter,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  sugar  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  porter,  freed  from  acetate  of  lead.  Is  this  so  ?  A  line  to  steer  me  right  in  the 
mitler  would  greatly  oblige.' 

**  I  have  many  such  questions  as  theao.  They  are  in  Dr.  HasaaU's  own  haaftwritiDg-;  and 
I  nptt  he  has  JDoade  it  necessary  that  I  should  aUnde  to  them." 
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bigh  antiiocity,  tat  Im  di4  aot  ecmwler  Dr.  Haasall's  work  to  be  one  of  kigh 
autbont^  and  therefore  he  eoold  not  apeak  -of  it  as  sadu  The  enbject  he  had 
to  treat  of  rendered  it  necewary  that  he  should  refer  to  Dr.  Hasttll^B  work,  and 
he  had  ^nndidljr  exprefleed  the  opiuon  which  he  honestly  entertained  of  it. 

Mr.  CsjjuL  (of  toe  Lancet)  thought  that  in  a  question  vekting  to  a  series  of 
scientific  researches,  a  grave  obaise,  such  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Sedwood,  onght 
not  to  ha^e  been  advanced  wi^out  some  positive  prooft— whereas  Mr.  Bed* 
wood,  although  he  had  certunly,  on  the  present  occasicm,  spoken  with  much 
openness  and  without  any  evidence  ef  cowardioe,  had  not  brewight  forward  any 
nets  to  substantiate  Us  accusation. 

Mr.  BxDwooD. — ^Are  the  letters  facts  ? 

Mr.  OukRK  admitted  that  the  lettera  were  facts,  hut  he  conceived  that,  in  a 
case  «f  this  sort,  Mr.  fiedwood,  before  he  impeached  Dr.  UassaU's  qualification 
M  a  chemist,  should  have  been  prepaned  to  show  that  the  results  he  had  pub- 
lished were  inoofveot.  He  should  have  been  gkd  to  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Redwood  whether  he  had  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  accura^  of  Dr. 
Hassall^s  results,  and  whether  he  had  detected  any  errors. 

Mr.  SsDwooB  said  he  was  quite  read^  to  state  that  he  had  not  iested  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Haasall's  results.  At  the  tune  they  were  published  he  presumed 
th^  had  been  obtained  by  a  competent  chemist. 

Mr.  Cx^AAJL  regretted  to  find  mu  Mr.  Bedwocd  had  formed  his  ofunion  upon 
such  imperfect  data. 

Dr.  JNomiAiinT  said  he  also  had  to  complain  of  the  use  which  had  been  made 
of  his  name  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society.  He  thought  that  something 
extraordinary  must  have  occurred  on  that  occasioo,  for  he  had  been  told  that  he 
was  accnaed  not  oidy  of  incompetency,  but  of  something  worse~-of  having 
stated  that  which  was  not  true.  When  this  was  represented,  to  him  he  called 
on  Mr.  Redwood,  who  at  once  denied  having  alluded  to  his  oompetenev  or 
veracity,  but  admitted  hairing  made  a  refiareBce  to  his  (Dr.  Normand/s)  book,  in 
connexion  with  others,  and  to  that  he  could  not  object.  But  he  had  since  been 
informed  that  Mr.  Redwood  had  found  finilt  with  the  method  he  had  described 
in  his  evidence  for  Uie  detection  g£  alum  in  bread.  Now,  it  was  true  that  in 
the  minutes  of  evidence  there  was  a  slight  omission  which  rendered  the  process 
imperfect,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  challenged  anv  one  to  impugn  the 
ooznactness  of  Ins  process  for  detecting  alum  in  bread ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
statement  he  had  made  of  the  quantities  of  alum  found  in  bread,  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  its  accuracy.  Some  exception  had  been  taken  to  his  statement  that  he 
had  found  crystals  of  alum  in  a  loaf,  but  he  had  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact,  and 
he  could  now  add  that  it  was  not  a  solitary  fact,  for  another  instance  of  a 
similar  sort  had  quite  recently  come  under  his  notice,  and  in  this  case  the  bread 
in  which  the  ^nm  was  found  had  been  supplied  by  his  own  baker. 

Sir  Chasles  Auub  did  not  think  that  what  had  been  sUted  by  Mr.  Redwood 
could  be  objected  to.  And  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  alum  in  making 
bread,  he  thonght  the  evil  Ukel^  to  result  firom  it  had  been  greatly  overrated. 
In  the  small  quantity  in  whidi  it  was  used  he  did  not  think  it  was  hurtfuL 

A  Member  remarked  that  the  alum  used  by  bakers  in  making  bread  was 
always  added  while  in  solution,  and  the  crystals  found  by  Dr.  Normandy  must 
therefore  have  got  there  acddentally. 

Mr.  Rsnwoon  said  that  Dr.  Normandy  had  afforded,  in  his  observations,  an 
explanation  of  what  had  previously  been  to  him  a  complete  enigma.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  anything  he  had  said  at  the  previous  meeting  oould  have  been 
eonstrued  into  a  charge  of  incompetency  or  untruthfulness  against  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy. He  knew  that  he  could  not  have  said  anything  to  that  effect,  because 
it  would  have  been  wholly  at  variance  with  his  opinions  and  feelings.  £nen 
ithm  he  found  that  this  versicm  of  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting  had  been 
oommwucated  to  Dr.  Hassall  by  Mr.  Bastick,  although  he  could  account  for  a 
little  oolonriag  derived  from  the  medium  of  eommnnication,  yet  he  was  pnssled 
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to  think  what  could  have  formed  the  foundation  for  the  statement.  It  now 
appeared,  however,  that  it  was  an  allusion  he  had  made  to  the  process  described 
bj  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  detecting  alum 
in  bread.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  he  had  not  referred  at  all  to  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy's process,  but  to  a  yery  absurd  process  described  by  a  Mr.  Postgate. 
While  speakinff  on  this  subject  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
acceptea  Dr.  Normandy's  challenge,  and  was  prepared  to  impugn  his  process  for 
detecting  alum  in  bread.  The  process  was  a  perfectly  good  one  for  detecting 
the  elements  of  alum,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  alum  had  been  used 
in  makinff  the  bread,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  alum  existed,  as  such,  in 
the  bread  after  it  was  made.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  alum,  when  not 
used  in  excess,  was  decomposed  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  in  which  case, 
although  the  alumina  and  other  constituents  might  be  found  in  the  bread,  there 
would  be  no  alum  there,  and  consequently  none  of  the  astringency  which  had 
been  referred  to  as  the  principal  evil  in  its  use.  This,  however,  was  too  wide 
a  question  for  discussion  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  McFablane,  having  carelully  read  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  heard  all  that  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  what  Mr.  Redwood  had  said  that  could  justly  be  complained  of.  In- 
deed, it  appeared  that  Dr.  Normandy  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nations that  had  been  given.  With  reference  to  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread, 
which  it  seemed  the  doctor  found  in  such  quantity  tnat  crystals  of  it  could  be 
detected,  and  that  in  the  bread  supplied  by  his  own  baker,  he  (Mr.  McFarlane) 
wished  to  ask  the  doctor  how  long  he  had  been  supplied  with  bread  by  this 
baker? 

Dr.  NoRMAiTDT. — For  several  years ;  but  although  I  have  examined  some 
hundreds  of  samples  of  bread  from  other  sources,  I  never  thought  of  examining 
that  of  my  own  baker  until  the  occasion  referred  to. 

Mr.  McFablanb  thought  the  doctor,  considering  that  he  had  been  fed  for 
several  years  on  bread  containing  such  a  large  quantity  of  alum,  afforded  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  was  not  very  injurious  to  health.  He  would  suggest  to 
the  baker  to  appeal  to  the  doctor*s  portly  person  in  vindication  of  the  qualitjr  of 
his  bread.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  little  alum  was  not  a  bad  thing  to  use  in  matang 
bread.  He  was  disposed  to  think  that  that,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  was 
required  to  produce  good  bread  from  much,  although  not  all,  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  our  uncertain  climate.  If  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  wheat 
that  would  not  otherwise  yield  good  bread  could  be  made  available  for  that 
»urpo8e,  and  if  the  alum  so  used  was  decomposed  in  the  process,  as  suggested 
)y  Mr.  Redwood,  so  that  none  of  the  astringency  that  had  oeen  talked  of  could 
exist — he  thought  the  adoption  of  such  a  process  not  only  harmless,  but  bene- 
ficial. The  view  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Redwood  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  worked  out  and  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  said  this  subject  T^as  one  especially  suitable  for  discussion  at 
these  meetings,  and  he  thought  it  important  that  no  misunderstanding  should 
exist  as  to  the  views  of  the  Society  generally,  in  reference  to  it.    In  a  large 

a  portion  of  their  meetings  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  frauds  and  adulterations 
been  exposed  and  discussed.  He  thought  he  was  quite  within  bounds  in 
saying  that  the  subject  formed  a  portion  of  the  business  of  at  least  one  meeting 
in  three.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  Society  to  improve  the 
quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  to  introduce  a  more  efficient  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  in  all  its  departments.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  improved  education,  by  the  advancement  of  science,  and  by  infusing  a 
professional  character  among  those  who  represent  Pharmacy  in  this  country. 
These  having  been  the  views  and  objects  of  the  Society,  it  would  not  be 
suspected  by  any  one  that  they  could  entertain  any  sympathy  with  the  per- 
petrators of  a  series  of  frauds,  which  it  had  for  so  many  years  been  tlieir 
constant  endeavour  to  expose  and  denounce.    But  they  had  all  been  accused 
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and  attacked  behind  their  backs.  ^  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of 
their  accusers,  or  however  they  nught  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  allegations, 
there  was  but  one  impression  deducible  from  the  tenor  of  the  statements,  and 
that  was,  that  the  entire  body  were  implicated  in  the  offences  described.  One 
witness  (Dr.  Normandy)  had  stated  in  plain  terms,  as  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  ^^the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country  knew  nothing  of 
Chemistry :  they  were  merely  dealers  in  drugs."  He  had  not  alluded  to  the 
existence  of  the  term  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  drawn  any  distinction  between 
one  class  and  another.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  the  term  Chemist  and 
Druggist  was  used  in  its  extended  sense  to  include  aJl,  and  this  was  the  evidence 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  their  meetings  as 
a  visitor,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  for  above  fifbeen  years  they  had 
been  striving,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  expose  and  discountenance  the 
abuses  complained  of,  to  raise  the  qualification  of  the  members  of  their  body, 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  the  dishonest  i)ractioes  of  ignorant  or  designing 
men.  All  this  Dr.  Normandy  knew,  and  yet  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  he  had  not  one  word  to  say  in  palliation  of  his  general 
assertion,  by  which  he  in  one  breath  stigmatized  the  entire  Pharmaceutical  body 
as  ignorant  and  unqualified.  The  tendency  of  Dr.  Hassall^s  evidence,  and  that 
of  some  other  witnesses,  was  to  produce  the  same  impression  on  any  person 
readinff  it  literally.  He  therefore  considered  that  they  were  cdled  upon,  in 
self-defence,  to  rebut  the  charges,  to  point  out  what  portions  of  the  evidence 
were  unfair  or  exaggerated,  and  to  place  the  case  in  its  true  light.  He  (Mr. 
Bell)  had  received  many  letters  from  correspondents,  inquiring  whether  the 
Society  would  take  any  st«ps  to  counteract  the  pernicious  and  unjust  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  evidence  which  had  been  extensively  circiilated 
agiunst  their  body  in  all  the  newspapers.  He  thought  that  was  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. He  hoped  the  subject  would  not  be  dropped,  but  that  the  facts  would 
be  sifted  in  the  most  searching  manner.  Their  only  object  should  be  to  elicit 
the  truth,  and  rectify  any  existing  abuses.  The  publication  of  exaggerated 
statements  was  calculated  to  injure  a  sood  cause,  by  throwiug  a  shade  of  dis- 
credit over  all  the  disclosures  that  had  been  made.  Justice  also  demanded  a 
full  and  fair  investigation  of  a  series  of  grave  charges  published  without  reser- 
vation* and  affecting  the  character  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  referred. 

Dr.  NoBMANDT  expressed  re^t  that  he  had  in  his  evidence  omitted  to  make 
any  allusion  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  This  omission  was  accidental.  He 
had  forgotten  it  at  the  time  he  was  giving  evidence. 

Mr.  Sastick  wished  to  state,  as  he  had  been  referred  to  as  the  person  who 
had  communicated  the  i>roceedinss  of  the  previous  meeting  to  Dr.  Kassall,  that 
so  far  firom  his  having  given  a  colouring  to  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting,  he 
declined  to  describe  what  passed,  and  referred  Dr.  Hassall  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  said,  his  authority  for  stating  that  Mr.  Bastick  had  communi- 
cated the  proceedings  to  Dr.  Hass^,  was  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  Dr. 
Normandy,  in  which  the  former  said  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Bastick  that  Mr. 
Redwood  had  made  a  most  scurrilous  attack  upon  himself  and  Dr.  Normandy, 
accusing  them  of  being  incompetent  and  impostors. 

Dr.  Hassall  admitted  that  he  had  written  such  a  letter.  Perhaps  he  miffht 
have  expressed  himself  at  the  moment  rather  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Bastick's 
statement  justified ;  but  he  tiiought  Dr.  Normandy  ought  not  to  have  shown  his 
note  to  Mr.  Redwood,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  publication. 

Dr.  NoKMAiiDT  differed  in  opinion  on  this  pomt.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
perfect  openness  in  these  matters.  Having  been  on  friendlj  terms  with  Mr. 
Redwood  for  many  years,  he  took  Dr.  Hassall*s  note  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
received  it,  and  Mr.  Redwood  immediately  gave  the  same  explanation  as  he 
hadffiven tiiat  evening. 

The  Chaibman  said,  when  Dr.  Hassall  called  upon  him  on  this  subject,  he 
told  him  that  whatever  had  at  first  appeared  to  him  objectionable  in  Mr.  Red- 
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wood's  observations  was  immediate^  explained  to  Ins  sataafaetion  wlien.  lie 
called  Mr.  Redwood's  attention  to  it.  Dr.  Hassall  then  said  that  he  had  the 
report  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  and  he  would  confine  himself  to  that. 


ADULTERATION  OF  ANNATTO. 


Dr.  HAssALTi  stod  if  he  might  be  allowed  he  would  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  ^ 

The  Chaibmah  said  that  it  rested  with  a  Committee  to  decide  what  papers 
should  be  read,  but  no  doubt  Dr.  Hassall^s  paper  would  be  accepted. 

Specimens  of  a  newly  invented  and  patented  wood-box,  made  by  machinery 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  were  on  the  table ;  but  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  not 
directed  to  them,  the  time  having  expired.  They  will  therefore  be  noticed  at 
the  next  meeting. 

PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17,  Bhomsbwry  Square,  November  Mthy  1855. 

BOBSRT  BENTJLEY,  F J«S.,  PBBSIDSNT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Sevzbai.  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  wera  elected  JBdembetsoir  the 
Fhytological  Club. 

Dooations  of  plants  were  announced  by  Mr.  Wood  from  Mr.  Hill  and  firom  Mr. 
Meatyard,  of  Basingstoke,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted. 

Mr.  Blyth  laid  specimens  of  ergotised  grasses  on  the  table,  which  had  been  col* 
leeted  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  held  in  May,  to  arrange  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Club,  that  186  species 
had  been  added  to  the  herbarium  of  reference,  which  now  contained  upwards  of  520 
specimens.  A  large  number  of  duplicates,  amounting  to  2200  specimens,  and  con- 
sisting of  about  500  species,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Curators  for  distributkm. 
Those  Members  who  wish  to  obtain  specimens  should  forward  a  list  of  desiderata^ 
as  eariy  as  possible,  to  Mr.  Wood,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  12th,  at  half* 
past  eight  o'clock,  p.x. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH   BRITISH   BRAITCR. 

A  SciENTiTio  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Society's  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  30th  October,  at  nine  o'clock, 

MR.  JAMXS  CUBDNSa,  PRESIDBMT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Tlie  meeting  was  very  fttUy  attended  by  Mem.bers,  Associates,  and  others. 

The  President  proceeded  to  give  the  following  Introductory  Remarks  . — 

**  Gentlemen,— As  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  I  have  great  pleasufein 
meeting  the  Members^  Associates,  and  Apprentices  at  the  commencement  of  anoHer 
Session. 

'*  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  being  now  relieved  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  RRdta 
of  the  vexatious  litigation  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  is  now  vigoioasly  carrymg 
oul  its  legitimate  plaas  for  the  eBcourageBBent  of  education,  ajHl  the  pro&asional  im- 
praveoient  of  all  its  Members. 

^  I  am  therefore  particularly  desirous  to  impress  on  all  the  Members,  and  niore 
especially  on  the  Associates  and  Apprentices,  the  great  importance  of  the  favour- 
able opportunities  for  improvement  that  will  be  afforded  to  them  this  Session. 

"  First.  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam's  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  at  a  ooDTe- 
nient  hour  in  the  evezring,  and  a  very  moderate  fee. 

••  Secondly.  The  use  of  tfao  library  (wHhoot  any  fee  whatever),  in  whieh  mtmj  of 
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tfa«  best  modern  authors  on  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  the  aeieiicev  there- 
with connected,  are  to  be  found;  and,  as  an  additional  stimulus,  the  following^ 
valuable  and  interesting  works  h«Te  been  added  t»  the  library,  which  I  hope  will 
create  an  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  much  greater  than  during  any  previoua 
Session,  viz.  i—Lardner^a  Eatays  ;  Liebig'a  Report^  4  vols. ;  Half  Hours  of  Beat  Autkorsy 
2  Yols^;  NoveUies  in  Science;  MwfUta  Report;  Matteucei  on  Food;  Mm»ton*9  Che^ 
mietry  of  Common  Lije^  2  Tols.;  Brougham's  Live*  of  Eminent  Men;  Ore^ a  Dictionary ^ 
last  edition,  2  vols. ;  Abercrombie'a  MorcU  Feelatga ;  Paria  Pharmacologia. 

**^The  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  great  reason  to  he  well 
pleased  with  what  has  been  done  in  former  Sessions^  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  each 
Member  will  only  lend  his  help  by  contributing  from  his  daily  practical  experience 
in  dispensing,  or  in  preparing  the  compounds  of  the  Pharmacopceia  or  the  chemicsJa 
of  commerce,  the  present  Session  will  not  be  without  interest;  and  should  any  of  our 
Members  contribute  new  iuYestigations  or  discoTeries,  the  whole  Society  will  feel 
th^  obligation  the  greater. 

**'  The  Council  have  ordered  considerable  additions  to  the  Museum  and  Lihraiy 
accommodation,  and  will  be  happy  to  recelTe  such  books  and  specimens  as  Members 
may  find  eonvenient  to  present.  I  hare  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  haye  already 
contributed  to  raise  the  Museum  and  Library  to  their  present  condition. 

"  Dr.  Macadam's  Lectures  commence  on  Monday,  the  1 2th  November,  at  a  quarter 
past  9  P.M.,  and  will  be  continued,  diyring  the  winter  six  months,  every  Monchiy  and 
Thursday. 

*'  In  consequence  of  Thursday  being  occupied  by  Dr.  Macadam's  lecture,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  take  "Wednesday  evening  (instead  of  Thursday  evening)  for  the  Library, 
from  a  quarter  past  9  to  10  o'clock,  when  books  will  be  given  out  and  taken  in. 
The  rules  of  the  Library  may  be  known  at  the  Society's  rooms. 

"  In  order  that  Associates  and  Apprentices  may  take  advantage  of  the  Society's 
arrangements,  I  would  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Members  and  maatera, 
allowing  as  much  time  for  these  purposes  as  they  possibly  can  spare." 

Dr.  Douglas  MACi.AOA2r  thereafter  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

**  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  undertook  the  office  of  addressing  you 
this  evening.  I  have  distrusted  my  ability  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  shall  be 
acceptable  to  yon,  and  believe  that  I  should  best  have  consulted  your  interests,  as 
well  as  my  own  feelings,  had  I  resigned  the  duty  to  some  one  more  likely  to  discharge 
it  efficiently.  But  I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  enjoy  the  honorary  mem- 
bership of  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society,  without  being  prepared  at  least  to  show  my 
willingness  to  promote  its  interest,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power;  and  it  was  with  this 
feeling  therefore  that  I  undertook  some  time  offo  to  deliver  an  introductory  address 
at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Session.  If  I  felt  distrust  in  undertaking  a  duty  whidi 
was  di8(^arged  so  efficiently  last  year  by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University,  still  more  do  I  feel  it  when  I  now  come  to  the  performanee. 
It  was  only  aboat  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  was  reminded  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  resuming  your  pharmaceutical  meetings;  the  amount  of  leisure  at  my  command 
was  much  less  than  I  eould  have  wished  for  undertaking  anything  beyond  the 
ordinary  duties  of  professional  life,  and  of  this  leisure  a  large  part  has  been  lost  by 
an  unexpected  journey  to  England,  and  unavoidable  detention  there  for  several  days. 
Under  any  circumstances  I  should  have  craved  your  indulgent  consideration,  but 
still  more  must  I  do  so  for  an  Address,  for  the  preparation  of  a  good  part  of  which 
the  railway  carriage  was  my  study — ^Bradriiaw  my  writing  tabte,  and  Memory  my 
only  reference  to  documents.  An  address  on  such  an  occasiott  ought  to  combine  the 
utile  and  dulce ;  but  this  happy  compound,  in  proper  equivalents,  I  cannot  hope  to  a&sr 
you ;  and  therefore,  esehewing  ail  attempts  to  make  my  address  ornamental,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  it  useful.  With  tlm  view,  I  beg  to  offisr  some  observations  of  a 
general  nature,  and  then  to  submit  some  suggestione  which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
being  likely  to  aid  in  giving  value  to  some  of  your  fntore  meetings.  I  would  wish 
to  bring  under  yonr  notice  a  few  questions  whiieh  may,  I  think,  profitably  engage 
your  attention!,  and  which  you,  as  practical  phornmceutistS)  ore  the  parties  compe- 
tent to  answer  7  but  want  of  time  to  kx>k  into  recent  pharmooeutical  literature,  com- 
pels me,  to  my  great  regret,  to  do  this  very  imperfectly. 

<*  I  would  first  offer  a  few  remariES  of  a  general  nature.  Your  meetings  eonsiot, 
not  only  ef  Msa^yen  ot  Htm  Soeiely  at  the  head  or  in  efaavge  of  pbarmooeatiieal 
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establishments,  but  of  junior  assistants,  along  with  whom  I  would  include  those  who 
haye  not  jet  completed,  or  have  onlj  entered  on  their  pupilage,  and  fh>m  whose 
numbers  your  ranks  are  afterwards  to  be  recruited.  I  beg  to  address  a  few  words 
separately  to  each. 

**  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  so  trite  a  subject  as  the  importance 
and  duty  of  using  every  exertion  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  pharmaceutical 
professiou  in  Britain.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  giving  no  offence  to  the  old-established 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  when  I  say  that  though  much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction,  much  yet  remains  to  do.  I  might  be  afraid  of  giving 
offence  in  thus  expressing  myself,  if  I  had  not  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  your- 
selves most  ready  to  admit  this.  You  have  expressed  it  in  words,  and  still  more 
strongly  in  acts.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  interests  requiring  reform,  you 
did  not  oppose,  you  yourselves  clamoured  for  it ;  you  did  not  grumble  that  too 
necessary  a  measure  was  forced  upon  you,  you  complained  only  that  it  was  hardly 
full  enough,  and  it  was  your  own  desire  to  improye  and  elevate  your  profession,  that 
led  you  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  an  enactment  recognizing  the  importance  of 
full  education  and  examination  as  the  tests  of  a  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
This  is  neither  the  place  nor  time  to  discuss  how  far  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852  was  a 
satisfactory  measure.  I  avow  myself  one  of  those  who  think  it  imperfect,  and  that  I 
could  wish  to  see  the  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  better  defined  than  it  at 
present  is,  and  some  more  positive  idea  attached  to  this  designation,  the  force  of 
which  few  of  the  lieges  comprehend,  and  which  probably  few  of  the  lieges  know  to 
haye  any  force  at  all.  I  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come,  when  there  will  arise 
the  necessity  for  drawing  some  better  distinction,  than  now  exists,  between  the 
properly  qualified  pharmaceutist,  and  those  who  may  yenture  to  assume  his  oflSces 
without  adequate  preparation.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  I  must  leave  to  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  determine  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  done  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
everybody  knows  how  fertile  a  subject  of  discussion  this  and  eyery  other  depart- 
ment of  medical  reform  has  been.  I  shall  not  pretend  therefore  to  say  how  or  when 
it  is  to  be  done;  but  I  yenture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  and  when  it  ought  not 
to  be  done.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  by  penal  enactments  against  the  exercise  of 
the  profession  by  unqualified  parties,  either  as  regards  medicine  or  pharmacy.  This 
would  accomplish  it  only  by  producing  strife  and  rancour— to  my  mind  it  will  never 
accomplish  it  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  by  better  statutary  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  qualified,  rather  than  by  direct  restriction  on  the  unqualified.  Let  eyery 
legitimate  endeavour  be  made  that  in  the  public  services,  in  our  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, the  superintendence  of  the  pharmaceutical  department  be  entrusted  only 
to  those  who  have  been  tested  and  found  qualified.  Let  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  as  described  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  be  better  explained 
to  the  public,  the  majority  of  whom  I  believe  regard  it  as  only  a  sesqui-pedalian 
word  for  a  man  who  dispenses  or  sells  medicines,  and  has  red  and  blue  bottles  in  his 
window.  Contest  every  yacancy  in  the  laboratory  of  an  hospital  or  dispensary,  by 
putting  up  truly  good  candidates,  and  supporting  them  with  prop^  esprit  de  corps. 
Let  the  laity  know  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  possess  qualifications  which 
specially  fit  them  for  these  public  appointments,  and  then  they  will  soon  learn  that 
your  designation  is  not  a  piece  of  Greek  bombast,  but  is  the  distinctive  style  and 
title  of  those  on  whose  professional  skill  and  qualifications  they  may  have  full 
confidence. 

« I  have  yentured  on  ah  opinion  as  to  how  the  eleyation  in  the  status  of  your  pro- 
fession by  future  legislation  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  I  would  also  state  my 
notions  as  to  when  it  ought  not  to  be  tried.  It  ought  not  to  be  attempted  at  present. 
*  The  pear  is  not  ripe,*  either  on  your  tree  or  mine.  We  of  the  Medical  fraternity 
are  sick  of  medical  reform.  Our  profession  has  swallowed  doses  of  it  year  after 
year;  but,  like  the  Irishman's  emetic,  not  one  of  them  would  stay  on  its  stomach. 
The  last  dose  was  a  worse  sickener  than  any  that  preceded  it.  We  are  ready  for 
a  plain  measure  securing  authoritative  registration,  you  already  possess  someUiing 
of  this  kind,  but  it  might  be  improyed,  if  not  in  plan  at  least  in  working.  For 
anything  further  the  time  has  not  come.  Proper  reform,  both  in  your  profession 
and  mine,  must  begin  with  self-reform;  without  this.  Acts  of  Parliament  will  not  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  in 
the  way  of  adjusting  the  subject  of  medical  reform  has  arisen  from  consideratioDs 
connected,  not  with  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  fiom  the  unhappy 
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ciicumstance  that  it  is  the  common  custom,  more  especially  in  England,  for  the 
eame  man  to  be  both  practitioner  of  medicine  and  dispenser  of  drugs.    It  is  the  right 
to  practise  tiiis  last  department,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  bones  of  contention : 
it  has  made  England  jealoos  of  Scotland,  and  Scotland  enyions  of  England  :  it  is 
on  this  rock  that  all  our  attempts  to  secure  uniformity  of  privilege  with  uniformity 
of  education  have  split      I  am  persuaded  that  if  medical  practitioners  were  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  making  a  profit  of  the  sale  of  drugs  there  would  be  less 
jealousy,  more  cordial  feeling,  and  a  better  esprit  de  corps  among  us,  and  that  our 
demands  for  reform  would  be  answered  with  comparative  facility.     I  hare  thus 
explicitly  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fault  on  the  side  of  my  profession,  but  I  must 
with  equal  frankness  remind  you  that  they  have  a  per  contra  charge  against  yours. 
The  Chemist  has  in  too  many  instances  invaded  the  domain  of  the  medical  attendant ; 
and  counter-practice,  or  even  more  than  this  in  some  cases,  has  made  the  practi- 
tioner jealous  of  the  pharmaoeutisL    Now  to  settle  these  differences  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  chimerical.    There  are  districts  of  the  country 
where  the  medical  attendant  must  play  the  Druggist's  part,  where  a  Chemist  would 
never  find  business  enough  to  maintain  himself ;  and  I  would  have  every  holder  of 
a  medical  or  surgical  diploma  sufficiently  well  instructed  in  pharmacy  to  be  able  to 
dothat  if  necessary,    lliereare  little  emergencies  where  a  Druggist  when  applied 
to  in  his  shop  may  most  legitimately  offer  a  trifling  advice,  without  doing  anything 
which  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  would  be  tyrannical, 
if  it  were  not  impossible,  to  prevent  these  occurrences  by  legislation.     But  they 
ought  to  be  the  exceptions  arising  from  that  necessity  which  knows  no  law,  and 
the  general   practice  ought  to   be  for  both  medical  man  and  pharmaceutist  to 
confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  vocation.    This  I  hold  to  be  a  desirable  consumma- 
tion, but  it  is  not  by  legislation  that  it  is  to  be  effected.    It  then  will  be  asked.  How 
and  when  ?    I  answer,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  and  in  course  of  time.    But  how  is 
public  opinion  to  be  influenced  ?    I  reply,  by  self-reform  on  the  part  both  of  practi- 
tioners and  pharmaceutists.   By  the  former,  on  the  one  hand,  consenting,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  abandon  trading  in  drugs,  and  teaching  the  public  to  value  them  for  their 
medical  sagacity  or  operative  dexterity;  by  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  resisting 
the  temptation  to  become  medical  advisers,  and  teaching  the  public  to  yalue  them 
for  their  knowledge  in  selecting,  and  skill  in  preparing  the  medicines  which  they 
require — by  each,  in  short,  doing  his  own  proper  business,  and  doing  it  well.    It 
may  be  said,  that  these  remarks  apply  more  to  the  medical  profession  than  to  you, 
and  that  I  am  not  addressing  an  assembly  of  general  practitioners.    If  I  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  I  should  use  the  same  language  to  them,  but  as  in  order  to  accom- 
plish all  this  both  parties  must  join  in  the  work,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
upon  vou  to  do  your  part.    Make  every  exertion  that  you  can  to  extend  your  own 
knowledge,  to  cultivate  your  own  science  and  improve  your  own  art.  The  public  will 
always  eventually  go  where  their  wants  will  be  best  supplied,  and  the  more  they 
have  access  to  good  Pharmaceutical  establishments,  the  more  they  will  prefer  those 
medical  men  who  limit  themselves  to  prescribing  medicine,  and  send  their  patients 
to  you  to  get  it.    I  wish  that  my  brethren  in  England  would  adopt  this  view.    I  seek 
to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  practitioner  in  remote  country  districts 
being  both  physician  and  pharmacopolist;  but  in  the  large  towns,  where  there  is 
business  for  a  good  Pharmaceutist,  there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  this  practice. 
If  it  were  abandoned  by  the  great  body  of  our  general  practitioners,  it  would,  by  freeing 
the  medical  man  from  the  physic-giving  bias  which  it  unconsciously  communicates  to 
him,  lead  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  therapeutics,  and  a  more  scientific  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  holding  out  substantial  induce- 
ments, lead  the  Pharmaceutist  to  make  still  greater  exertions  in  cultivating  the 
sciences  which  bear  so  importantly  on  his  art — physic  and  pharmacy  would  alike  be 
benefited.    It  has  often  been  said  that  much  might  be  done  towards  that,  if  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815  were  repealed.    There  are  plenty  of  reasons,  to  my  mind, 
why  it  were  well  if  this  piece  of  legislation  were  blotted  from  the  statute-book; 
but  its  repeal  would  not  accomplish  what  I  desiderate,  if  it  merely  permitted 
Scotsmen  to  do  in  England  what  too  many  Englishmen  do  there  already.    I  do  not 
wish  to  hunt  it  down  merely  because  it  is  an  unjustifiable  monopoly.    I  wish  to  see 
the  downfal  of  the  fabric  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  props.    Whether  the  repeal 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  drug  selling  by 
medical  men,  or  the  decay  of  this  system  lead  to  the  Act  becoming  a  dead  letter,  is  the 
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same  thing  to  me ;  provided  the  result  can  be  come  at  I  care  not  at  which  end  the 
change  begins,  but  as  we  have  been  trying  in  vain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
reform  the  practice  by  repealing  the  Act,  it  would  be  better  now  to  try  whether  we 
ooidd  not  practically  repeal  the  Act  by  reforming  the  practice.  Till  this  is  done,  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  physic  nor  pharmacy  will  have  their  proper  status  in 
Britain.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  an  Utopian  scheme  which  will  never  work- 
that  it  may  be  very  wdl  in  theory  but  would  not  do  in  practice ;  that  it  would 
impoverish  medical  men  and  upset  a  system  to  which  they  have  become  habituated 
by  long  practice.  I  maintain  that  it  is  no  piece  of  mere  theory,  but  that  it  has  been 
tned  and  found  to  work  well.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  in 
England,  general  practitioners  have,  without  any  detriment  to  their  worldly  interests, 
which  every  prudent  man  is  bound  to  oonsidv,  been  content  to  seek  their  remunera- 
tion for  their  advice  and  assistance  alone,  and  have  abandoned  the  degrading  practice 
of  making  money  by  the  sale  of  mixtures  and  pills  at  a  fictitious  and  ezorlutant 
price.  But  if  any  one  wishes  an  example  of  a  fair  trial  of  the  practice  which  I  am 
advocating,  let  him  look  at  our  own  city,  and  see  how  things  stand  now,  compared  to 
what  they  did,  not  thirty  years  aga  At  that  time  every  practitioner  had  a  surgery 
in  his  house,  and  dispensed  his  own  mediciaes  by  the  hands  of  his  apprentices.  There 
were  comparatively  few  pharmaceutical  establishments  in  our  whole  city,  there  was 
little  to  encourage  and  nothing  to  stimulate  them.  But  medical  men  came  to  find  that 
the  dispensing  of  drugs  was  troublesome  to  superintend— often  peri^exing  to  execute 
amidst  the  distractions  of  practice,  and  that  it  was  better  done  by  men  who  would  de- 
vote their  whole  time  and  attention  to  it.  The  home  dispensing  system  has,  as  you 
know,  been  universally  abandoned ;  and  now,  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  we  have,  I 
should  say,  five  admirable  pharmaceutical  establishments  for  everyone  druggist's  shop 
which  then  existed.  Has  any  one  suffered  by  this  ?  Certainly  not  the  public ;  for 
they  are  tenfold  better  sup]^ied  with  medicines  than  they  have  been.  Has  the 
medical  profession  suffered?  No ;  for  although  perhaps  few  of  us  make  fortunes  in 
this  city,  we  practise  our  profession  with  at  least  as  much  com£6rt,  we  enjoy  at  least 
as  good  a  social  status,  and,  I  hope,  succeed  in  relieving  the  ailments  and  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  our  patients,  at  least  as  well  as  our  brethren  in  places 
where  the  old  system  is  in  full  force.  Has  Pharmacy  in  Edinburgh  not  profited  by 
this  ?  Let  other  places  answer  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  to  Edinburgh 
Pharmaceutists  they  are  largely  indebted  for  their  supplies  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  means  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  It  may  be  said  that  from  an 
Edinburgh  speaker  to  an  Edinburgh  audience  this  is  merely  self-praise — ^that  I  am 
availing  myself  rather  freely  of  the  proverb,  licet  apud  AthenoM  Atbenkntes  iamdare. 
It  is  not  sa  I  do  not  praise  the  Athenian  men  but  only  the  Athenian  system.  It 
is  in  it  that  the  better  condition  of  our  profession  lies,  and  other  places,  if  they 
would  make  trial  of  It,  would  like  us  experienoe  its  advantages.  But  as  we  have 
made  some  little  improvement,  let  us  try  to  extend  it.  Whilst  we  strive  to  improve 
and  extend  medicine  as  a  science,  do  you  the  same  for  ^larmacy.  Labour  also  to 
improve  it  as  a  practical  art,  and  freely  use  these  meetings  to  impart  your 
knowledge  to  others.  I  know  that  there  are  numy  of  you  who  deplore  that  the 
auxiliary  sciences  were  not  so  carefiiUy  studied  in  your  younger  days  as  you  now 
know  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  you  wish  that  they  had  been  ;  and  your  businese  is 
now  too  engrossing  to  allow  you  to  become  students  again.  If  you  feel  any  such 
want  in  yoiurselves,  see  that  it  is  not  a  want  in  your  successors.  Encourage  your 
junior  assistants  and  apprentices  to  study  closely,  give  them  as  much  (^portunity, 
as  you  can,  to  attend  lectures,  afford  them,  K  possible,  a  ncx^  in  the  laboratory  to 
make  experiments  for  themselves,  and  when  leisure  permits  examine  them  from 
time  to  time  to  see  what  progress  they  are  making.  Thus,  whether  you  yourselves 
are  able  or  not  to  contribute  direcUy  to  the  progress  of  pharmaoeutioal  science,  you 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  train  up  a  generation  of  successors 
who  may  achieve  that  which  was  denied  to  you. 

"  I  beg  leave  shortly  to  address  myself  now  to  those  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking  hopefully.  If  you  are  to  realixe  these  hopes, 
work  for  it,  now  or  never.  I  need  say  nothing  about  your  course  of  study,  for  that 
is  laid  down  for  you  by  the  Society  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  I 
need  say  nothing  about  the  necessity  for  following  the  courses  of  lectures  with 
regularity  and  attention,  because  common  sense  teUs  you  that  unless  this  is  done  you 
had  better  remain  at  home.    I  have  no  &ar  of  your  obtaining,  under  the  superinteo.- 
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denoe  of  joor  lenion  and  in  the  daily  execation  of  your  dntaet,  a  good  knowledm  of 
the  physical  properties  of  drugs,  and  skill  la  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Uhoratory; 
bat  you  mnst  strive  to  do  more  than  this — it  is  not  in  this  direction  that  iroprove- 
ments  in  British  Pharmacy  are  most  to  be  looked  for.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  in  any 
country  in  the  world  is  the  purely  practical  part  of  your  profession  better  known  or 
better  performed  than  in  Britain.  It  is  in  its  scientific  aspects  that  British  Pharmacy 
contrasts  most  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Prance  and  Qermany,  and  it  is  as  a 
Bdenoe  that  you  must  endearour  to  ekvate  and  extend  it.  Let  me  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  to  pay  special  attention  to  those  branches  of  science  whidi  bear  upon  it. 
Botany  is  one  of  your  prescribed  courses  of  instruction—see  that  you  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  Botany  means  learning  the  names  of  plants.  This  is  an  exetcise  of 
memory,  and  no  part  of  the  sdenoe  of  botany.  Study  vegetable  anatomy  and 
morphology,  and  when  you  do  study  plants,  look  rather  towards  making  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  characters  of  orders  and  tribes,  than  with  individual  spedet. 
With  good  general  knowledge  a  species  is  easily  determined— you  will  never  know 
species,  except  in  a  loose  empirical  way,  without  possessing  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  botany.  This,  which  will  form  an  agreeable  occupation  for  leisure  hours,  will 
in  many  instances  prove  a  valuable  knowledge  to  you.  The  now  extended  oom- 
merce  of  our  country  brings  us  into  contact  with  many  unknown  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. You  may  often  have  occasion  to  meet  with  these  in  the  conne  of  your 
ftiture  commercial  transactions,  and  you  will  be  doing  science  a  senioe,  perhaps 
paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  oif  some  new  and  valu^e  remedy,  or  removing 
error  as  to  the  true  source  of  one  already  known,  by  being  able  to  trace  out  its 
botanical  history. 

**  Qiemistiy  also  you  are  required  to  study.  When  you  have  cooipleted  your 
attendance  on  lectures,  and  have  mastered  the  general  principles  of  chemical  science 
—and  those  you  must  master  at  the  outset  if  you  ever  expect  to  know  any- 
thing of  Chemistiy  at  all— continue  to  prosecute  the  science  fbr  yourselves. 
I  have  requested  your  senion  to  aid  you  in  this,  so  far  as  they  can,  by  permitting 
yon  to  make  experiments;  regard  this  as  an  indulgence^  and  strive  to  merit  it  by 
devoted  attention  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  establishment.  Do  not  suppose 
that  vou  cannot  cultivate  chemistry  without  an  expensive  apparatus,  and  a  laboratory 
regnlarlv  arranged  for  scientific  research.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  outfit 
will  enable  you  to  work  for  yourselves  with  much  success  and  advantage.  You  may 
thus  easily  go  through— or,  if  you  have  already  done  so  in  «  chemical  school,  repeat 
— a  oourse  at  least  of  qualitative  analysis,  by  the  help  of  Presenius  or  some  such 
text-bo(^  When  you  have  done  this,  I  reoonmiend  you  to  try  some  of  the  known 
processes  of  organic  chemistry,  such  as  the  extractioQ  of  naxootine  from  the  residue 
of  the  laudanum  bottle,  the  preparation  of  piperine,  salidne,  or  some  of  those  pro- 
ducts which  may  be  obtamed  without  the  employment  of  expensive  materials. 
Exercises  such  as  this  may  be  peribrmed  without  interfering  with  your  ordinaiy 
duties,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  master  will  grudge  your  devoting  part  of  a  slack  day 
to  this^  if  yon  show  yourselves  anxious  and  zealous  in  that  which  is  your  jMoper 
business.  When  you  have  acquired  suflBcient  experience  in  conducting  scientific 
opera^xmB,  you  ma^  with  propriety  take  up  some  less  known  snlqect  for  investiga- 
tion; but  beware  of  attempting  original  research  too  soon.  Many  a  young  chemist, 
with  more  ambition  than  discretion,  fancies  that  he  is  making  discoveries,  when  he  is 
only  making  confiuion,  fh>m  not  knowing  what  he  is  about.  Adirectly  useful  and 
not  less  improving  exercise  for  you,  is  to  go  over  the  pharmaoopoeia  tests,  such  as 
they  are,  for  determining  the  purity  of  medicines,  lliey  are  put  there  as  guides  for 
the  Pharmaceutist,  and  vou  ought  to  make  yonrsdves  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
performance,  but  with  the  theory  of  them.  I  recommend  yon  also  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  make  yourselves  fbmiliar  with  the  use  of  the  mierosoope.  Every  day 
this  important  instrument  is  receiving  more  extended  applicataons.  It  has  not  yet 
been  enough  applied  to  the  investigation  of  pharmaceutical  products,  especially  as 
regards  impurities  and  adulterations.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  an  expensive  piece 
of  apparatus,  although  a  good  working  microscope  may  now  be  had  at  a  comparatively 
small  price;  but  in  a  large  town  Uke  this,  if  the  procuring  of  one  for  yourselves  is 
beyond  your  means,  you  may  readily  get  the  loan  of  one— or  two  or  three  of  you 
might  unite  to  purdiase  one  for  your  mutual  instruction  and  benefit.  These 
remarks  I  after  to  you  as  junior  assistants  and  apprentices,  not  so  much  fbr  the  sake 
of  urging  you  specially  to  do  what  I  have  recommended,  as  for  ittustrating  what  I 
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have  already  alladed  to— the  importance  of  your  adding  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
your  bnsinesa  an  acquaintance  with  its  scientific  bearings,  and  of  thus  aiding  to 
elevate  and  improve  &e  future  condition  of  British  Pharmacy. 

«<  I  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  one  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in 
this  address  was,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutiod  Society  some  sub- 
jects which  you,  as  practical  men,  are  most  competent  to  answer,  and  which  may 
form  useful  matter  for  discussion  at  some  of  your  meetings. 

*'  Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  your  doing  what  you  can  to  secure  for 
Britain  a  national  Pharmacopoeia,  instead  of  the  three  which  belong  to  the  several 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  me.  So  far 
back  as  1839  I  ventured  to  write  as  follows: — 

'*  <  We  trust,  however,  that  the  importance  of  an  Imperial  Pharmacopceia  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  this  desirable  object  may  ere  long  be  attained,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  in  present  circumstances  we  cannot  expect  this  to  be  done  spontaneoushr 
by  the  Colleges,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Legislature  for  its  accomplishment.  It 
would  surely  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  have  this  brought 
about.  In  the  construction  of  an  Imperial  Pharmacopcsia,  we  should  have  a  large 
amount  of  pharmaceutical  and  practical  skill  brought  to  bear  on  one  common  work, 
instead  of  having  it  dispersed  over  three,  and  we  should  not,  as  at  present,  have  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  same  medicine  designated  by  different  names,  the 
same  substance  of  different  strengths,  and  a  multiplicity  of  processes  for  the  same 
preparation,  all  professing  to  be  equally  good— a  state  of  matters  which  is  embarrassing 
alike  to  the  student,  the  practitioner,  and  the  apothecary.  Were  this  accomplished, 
one  ve^  important  step  would  be  taken  towards  improving  that  department  of  our 
profession  which  relates  to  medicinal  substances.  We  should  have  the  nomenclature 
less  confosed,  and  the  medicines  more  uniform,  and  thus,  on  which  ever  side  of  the 
Tweed  a  prescription  might  be  written,  it  would  be  more  readily  understood,  and  the 
medicine  would  be  more  certain  of  possessing  the  same  properties,  whether  it  were 
dispensed  in  London  or  Edinburgh.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  by  coigoining  the 
talent  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  we  should  have  better  processes  for  many 
of  the  preparations,  and  medicines  would  thus  ultimately  be  procured  both  better 
and  cheaper.' 

"  I  do  not  propose  a  national  Pharmacopceiaas  a  subject  for  discussion  here,  unless 
there  should  be,  which  I  hardly  anticipate,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  having  one  instead  of  three  in  Britain.  But  I  notice  it  as  a  most  legiti- 
mate subject  for  exertion  on  your  part.  In  a  draft  medical  reform  bill  which  was 
put  forth  last  year,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  give  powers  to  a  central  medical  council 
to  procure  the  construction  of  a  national  Pharmacopoeia.  If  we  wait  till  a  medical 
reform  bill  is  carried,  I  apprehend  we  shall  see  no  national  Pharmacopoeia  till  the  Greek 
calends.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  ought  to  form  the  subject  of  a  short  separate  bill;  it 
will  cost  a  little  money,  and  the  nation,  which  will  benefit  by  it,  ought  to  pay  for  it.  I 
offer  it  as  a  suggestion  whether  you  ought  not  to  memorialize  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  take  up  this  subject,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a  commission 
which  shall  embrace  representatives  from  the  various  Colleges  of  Physicians,  and 
from  the  Pharmaceutists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdand.  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
your  parent  Society  has  already  estabUshed  a  Pharmacopoeia  Committee.  I  hope 
that  they  will  persevere  in  their  labours,  and  that  the  body  of  information  which 
they  are  now  collecting,  will  clear  the  way  for  a  more  easy  arrangement  of  the 
details  of  a  national  Pharmacopoeia. 

"  I  invite  your  attention  also  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  most  erroneous  opinion  is  abroad  on  thU  subject. 
That  fraudulent  adulterations  are  to  be  met  with,  no  one  can  deny,  and  you  cannot 
do  a  greater  service,  both  to  yourselves  and  the  public,  than  by  laying  before  your 
meetings  any  instances  of  the  kind  which  may  come  under  your  notice.  I  am  not 
going  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  legislation  may  be  called 
for  to  put  down  these  obnoxious  practices,  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  some  good  has 
already  been  done  by  Mr.  Scholefleld*s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
directing  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  the  more  that  correct  and  positive  informa- 
tion is  laid  before  the  profession  regarding  adulteration,  the  greater  will  be  the 
facility  of  dealing  with  them.  Much  has  already  been  done  towards  exposing  and 
checking  these  practices  since  the  Pharmaceutists  of  Britain  began  to  cultivate  their 
profession  more  scientifically,  and  difiuse  knowledge  by  means  of  their  Journal;  and 
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every  adyance  which,  as  a  body,  70a  make  in  science,  will  place  jou  more  and  more 
ftrongly  in  a  position  to  put  down  practices  which,  I  am  sure,  you  all  feel  to  be  no 
less  opprobrious  than  injurious  to  your  own  interests.  Might  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  an  authorized  monthly  publication  of  the  current  prices  of  pure  drugs, 
80  that  the  less-informed  pharmaceutist  in  remote  districts  might  know,  when  drugs 
were  offered  below  their  real  value,  that  they  were  either  adulterated  or  not  honestly 
come  by  ? 

''It  was  my  intention  to  have  directed  your  attention  to  seyeral  subjects  of  a 
practical  nature,  but  I  have  already  trespassed  so  unjustifiably  upon  your  time  that 
I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  content  myself  with  naming  only  two— viz.,  the 
preparation  of  infusions  and  tinctures. 

<*  The  question  of  concentrated  infusions  has  already  receiyed  much  discussion  both 
at  the  Metropolitan  and  Proyincial  Meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  the  information  which  has  been  already  eliminated  has  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  You  had  the  subject  brought  before  you  last  April  by  the 
gentleman  who  now  occupies  your  chair,  and  you  had,  I  belieye,  some  discussion 
respecting  it.  Unfortunately,  in  regard  to  infusions,  two  separate  questions  haye 
been  mixed  up  together,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  One  is,  whether  or  not  a 
druggist  is  entitled  to  use  a  concentrated  infusion,  diluted  to  the  proper  extent,  when 
an  infusion  is  ordered  in  a  prescription.  Now  upon  this  point  I  haye  no  doubt,  that 
unless  the  Druggist  can  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Physician  to  do  otherwise,  his 
duty,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  keep  to  the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopcsia.  I  would 
have  you,  however,  whenever  you  can,  ask  Physicians  to  employ  these  concentrated 
infusions,  that  their  value  may  be  more  fairly  tested.  The  other  question,  which  is 
much  more  important,  and  which  I  wish  you  to  answer,  is  whether  these  are  really 
eligible  preparations  pharmaceutically.  Now  upon  this  point  we  have  had  plenty  of 
opinions,  but  too  few  facts.  From  what  experience  I  have  had  of  these  concentrated 
infusions,  I  am  inclined  to  look  favourably  upon  them  as  medicines.  Upon  the 
purely  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  question  I  offer  no  opinion,  but  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  some  enlightenment,  and  I  say  regretfully  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gardner, '  As  yet 
none  of  the  Edinburgh  Members  have  taken  up  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  neither  successful  nor  unsuccessful  experimenters  have  contributed  the  re- 
sults of  their  labours.'    May  I  beg  of  you  now  to  take  the  hint. 

*'  I  would  also  commend  to  your  attention  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of  tinctures. 
I  should  like  from  you  some  experimental  reply  to  the  following  questions  :  Is  per- 
colation superior  as  a  general  method  to  the  old  process  by  maceration— or  if  not 
generally  advantageous,  is  it  so  in  some,  and  in  what,  special  instances?  Is  it 
equally  productive  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality,  or  the  reverse?  Is  its  com- 
parative expeditiousness  enough  to  recommend  it— or  may  it  not  in  some  instances 
be  better  to  adopt  the  method  of  Cadet— which  consists  in  macerating  the  solids  for 
some  hours  in  twice  their  weight  of  spirit,  expressing  strongly,  making  up  the 
requisite  quantity  with  more  spirit,  and  filtering?  It  would  of  course  be  out  of 
place  to  go  into  detail  as  to  how  such  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted.  It  is  care- 
fully ascertained  facts  that  we  require — it  is  only  a  practical  pharmaceutist  that  can 
take  up  this  subject  with  advantage,  but  I  am  sure  that  important  results  might 
be  obtained,  with  very  little  addition  to  the  labour  of  doing  that  which  every  one  of 
you  must,  from  the  requirements  of  his  business,  be  doing  every  day.  Might  it  not 
be  worth  while  when  any  special  subject,  particularly  of  a  practical  nature,  comes 
before  you,  to  adopt  the  plan  which  works  so  well  on  the  Continent  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  by  the  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  of  referring  it  to  a  com. 
mlttee,  who  shall  try  it,  and  report  upon  it  ? 

'^I  must  not,  however,  detain  you  longer  than  to  apologize  for  the  imperfections, 
and,  I  fear,  the  tedionsness  of  this  address.  I  have  desired  to  make  it  suggestive, 
and  have  brought  before  you  one  or  two  subjects  for  scientific  inquiry.  They  are 
merely  those  which  have  first  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
with  a  litUe  more  time  for  reflection  and  reference  to  documents,  I  might  have 
noticed  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  Many  of  these,  however,  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you  ;  and,  as  practical  men,  you  must  be  conversant  with  many  of 
which  I  am  necessarily  tmaware.  Let  me  express  a  hope  that  no  one  will  be  de- 
terred from  bringing  forward  communications  because  he  feels  that  they  may  be 
deemed  unimportant,  or  because  they  may  not  contain  much  that  is  absolutely  new. 
In  meetings  such  as  yours,  which  are  but  of  recent  institution,  and,  as  it  were,  only 
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feeliDg  iheir  vay  towards  nsefalneas,  no  practical  subject  is  unimportant,  and 
noTdty  is  not  essential  to  utility.  Even  if  a  communication  do  not  directly  con- 
tribute  much  to  science,  it  may  do  good  by  exciting  discussion,  and  at  these  meetings 
discussion,  free  in  its  scope,  and  temperate  in  its  spirit,  is  sure  to  be  profitable. 
Abore  all,  bring  together  stores  of  facts^no  matter  how  small  in  themseWes,  they 
win  make  a  goodly  sum  when  collected.  Facts  are  the  pence  of  which  the  poonds 
of  science  are  made  up. 

'^Ih  conclusion,  let  me  thank  you  for  having  listened  to  me  so  long  and  so 
patiently.  It  wUl  be  to  me  a  great  satisfaction  if  the  session  which  you  hare  done 
me  the  honour  to  permit  me  to  inaugurate,  should,  by  your  exertions,  |nrove 
eminentiy  successful  and  profitable." 

These  remarks  were  listened  to  with  attention,  and  were  much  applauded.  A 
rote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Bobertson  to  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  for 
his  yery  excellent  Address,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarlan,  and  carried 
unanimously . 

A  communication  was  then  made  by  Dr.  S.  Macadam  on  Sulphuric  Acid,  with  an 
especial  reference  to  recent  ImproTements  in  its  Manufacture. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Baildon  to  Dr.  Macadam,  which,  after  a 
few  remarks  from  Dr.  D.  Madajg^an  and  Mr.  Macfarlan,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

After  examining  some  new  books  and  specimens  upon  the  table,  especially 
samples  of  Chloroform  and  ^ther  made  from  Methylated  Spirit,  tiie  meeting 
separated. 

Edinburgh,  SOA  October,  1855. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Boyal  Institution,  Thursday,  25th  October, 

THE  PRESIDENT,  MR.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  S.  BANinER  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association. 

The  Secret  ART  announced  Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  fWm  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Johnson  ;  H.  S.  Evans  ;  T.  C.  Ardier ;  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson  ;  McFariane  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  N.  Mercer  ;  and  Barron  and  Harrey,  London. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Etans,  F.C.S.,  was  read,  upon  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  the  fc^owing  specimens,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  and  Co.:— Inga,  or  False  Cassia  Fistula;  Indian  Bdellinra,  or 
False  Myrrh ;  Undulated,  or  False  Ipecacuanha  ;  Musk  Pod,  falsely  packed; 
American  Isinglass;  Hyraceum  ;  Jamaica  (?)  Sarsaparilla ;  Sarze,  front  West 
Coast,  Central  America;  Monkey  Cups;  Brazilian  Leguminous  Fruit;  Sapindus 
aponaria;  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonata;  Simabra  Cedron. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  passed  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Abraham  placed  on  the  table  specimens  of  Extract  of  Senna  prepared  in 
vacuo,  and  the  metal  Aluminium. 

Mr.  Merger  exhibited  a  spoon,  upon  the  bowl  of  which  aluminium  had  been 
deposited  by  the  battery;  and  he  also  showed  a  specimen  of  artificial  stone,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  potash  and  sand,  and  which  could  be  moulded  to  any  form 
or  shape. 


ITiursdaif,  Sth  November, 

the  president,  MR.  ABRAHAM,  ST  THE  CHAIR. 

Messrs.  R  Mullock,  D.  Mackirlat,  G.  Barber,  and  J.  Palin,  were  eleeted 
Members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secret  ART  annoimced  Donations  to  the  Museum  from  Messrs.  J.  D.  Walker; 
H.  S.  Alpass;  J.  H.  and  S.  J(^son;  G.  Turner;  K.  Sumner  and  Co.;  R.  day;  W. 
H.  Samuel,  and  T.  C.  Archer. 

Some  new  French  Crucibles  were  shown  to  the  Members  by  Mc  SamueL 
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Mr.  Mbboxk  exhibited  spedmens  of  the  Patent  Iron  SUg  for  building  and  artiitie 
piupoaefl,  made  from  the  refuse  of  iron  smelting  furnaces. 
T.  C.  AacaaBy  Esq.,  deliyered  a  L&cture  on 

THE  USEFUL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  PALMACEJE, 

of  which  the  fdiowing  is  an  abstract: — 

Tlie  natural  order  Palmacece  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the 
world,  and  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  majestic  forms  of  its  species,  and  their 
position  at  the  head  of  the  endogenous  division  of  the  yegetable  kingdom,  but  also 
for  the  great  ratue  of  their  products  to  the  human  family.  It  is  this  latest  quality, 
and  not  the  botanical  history  of  the  order,  which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Archer's 
lecture.  He  based  his  remarks  on  the  system  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Griffiths,  in  his  work  on  The  Palms  o/BrUiMh  JmUa,  though  he  would  hare  preferred 
the  arrangement  of  Martins,  had  he  been  able  to  procure  his  work.  The  first 
dirision  is  that  of  the  Caiawunee,  which  comprises  several  most  usefdl  genera. 
Zaiacca,  an  Indian  genus,  yields  the  beautiful  sticks  called  Malacca  canes;  these  are 
the  thin  stems  of  the  Z.  edulis;  when  first  gathered,  they  are  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  much  admired  brown  colour,  they  are  smoked,  by 
being  suspended  over  wood  fixes. 

(Mimut  IB  another  Indian  genus,  several  species  of  which  yield  useful  products. 
The  most  valuable  is  the  long  slender  stem  of  the  C.  rotang,  or  the  ratten  cane  of 
commerce,  so  extensively  used  in  this  country  for  chair  bottoms,  &c.  It  is  applied  to 
an  amaaing  number  of  useful  purposes  in  India  and  China,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  that  of  tying  up  packages  for  transport  to  distant  countries,  such 
bandages  having  an  advantage  which  none  of  the  ordinary  fibrous  materials  possess, 
being  almost  iinperishable,  and  consequently  not  rotted  by  exposure  to  damp  in  the 


vessel's  hold.  This  arises  from  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  these  plants  secrete 
and  deposit  on  the  outside  of  their  stems.  Dragon's  blood  is  yielded  by  Caiamug 
Draco,  and  periiaps  other  species.    It  is  a  peculiar  resinous  secxietion  of  the  firuit. 

Many  palms  of  this  division  yield  sago.  This  farina  is  prepared  from  the  trunks 
of  these  palms,  which  are  of  a  gigantic  statue^  and  as  much  as  from  500  to  800 
pounds  are  sometimes  yielded  by  one  tree. 

Naphia  is  a  genus  of  magnificent  South  American  palms,  luxuriatinff  in  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Amaaon.  One  species,  N.  tasdigera,  is  a  glorious  object,  the 
enormous  plume  of  primate  feathers  rising  gracefully,  as  feathers  firom  the  top  of  its 
straight  cylindrical  stem  is  often  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  natives,  who  make  from  the  hard  outer  portion  of  the  petioles 
baskets,  window  blinds,  &c.  From  the  softer  internal  portion  they  make  shutters, 
doors,  boxes,  and  almost  every  other  domestic  article,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  made  of  harder  wood.  The  entomologists  who  explore  its  habitat  are  glad 
to  get  the  pith  for  their  insect  boxes,  in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  cork. 

CoryphiitBj  the  second  division,  is  typified  by  the  genus  Coiyphoy  which  yields 
numerous  valuable  materials.  The  genus  Chamsrops  is  the  only  genus  whidi 
extends  so  fiir  north  *as  Europe  and  North  America;  in  the  former  continent  it  is 
represented  by  C.  Humilis,  which  grows  in  the  extrome  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
latter  by  C.  Fahnetto,  is  found  in  kt.  34""— se"*.  The  next  genus,  Phoenix,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  order ;  P.  dactyliiSsra,  is  the  well  known  date-bearing 
palm,  the  fhiit  of  which  is  the  chief  food  of  many  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  has 
been  cultivated  firom  a  very  early  period,  and  rewards  the  careful  cultivator  with 
improved  varieties.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  Dr.  Bichardson, 
on  the  dates  of  Fezzan,  he  states,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  of  Fezzan 
live  on  dates  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  P.  Sylvestus,  is  tapped  for  its  juic^ 
which  IB  either  fermented  into  palm  wine  or  toddy,  or  else  it  is  boiled  for  its  sugar; 
of  the  latter  article  immense  quantities  aro  not  only  used  in  India,  but  also  ex- 
ported to  this  country.  Division  AridnsB.  The  genus  Areca  belongs  to  India, 
and  is  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  nut  of  the  A, 
catechu,  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  as  a  narcotic  and  excitant  of  the  satinazy 
glands. 

Division  OMoaMi.-*Cocos  nucifiera,  the  coooarnnt  palm,  is  an  object  of  interest 
even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  tropics.  It  yields  us  a  valuable 
vegetable  fat,  the  importance  of  which  is  daily  increasing  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  and  soap.    For  its  use  in  making  candles  we  ara  chiefly  indebted  to  Sir. 
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Wilson,  the  spirited  manager  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company.  This  company, 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is  making  an  enormous  amount  of  goods  for  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  where  they  have  large  plantations  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm — the 
produce  of  each  palm  is  enormous.  An  acre  will  yield  about  4000  nuts  per  annum  if 
well  cultivated;  if  intended  for  oil,  the  kernels  are  extracted  and  are  ground  into  a 
pasty  mass,  called  coperah,  this  is  submitted  to  the  necessary  pressure  in  the  oil 
mills,  and  yields  for  every  100  nuts  twenty  pounds  of  the  cocoa  fat  or  oil,  or  800 
pounds  per  acre.  The  marc  or  oil- cake  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle,  besides  which 
one  of  the  roost  useful  of  our  fibrous  materials  is  derived  from  the  husks.  The 
genus  Attalea  is  of  great  importance  to  European  commerce— from  one  species  is 
obtained  the  common  Piassava  of  commerce,  and  the  coquilla  nut,  so  highly  prized 
by  turners  for  making  a  variety  of  small  ornamental  turnings.  Another  species, 
A.  cahune,  produces  the  cahune  nut  of  British  Honduras,  which  has  become  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  in  consequence  of  several  importations  having  been  received  for 
experiments  in  the  production  of  an  oil  which  its  kernels  yield  in  great  abundance,, 
but  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  kernel  neutralizes  its  value.  The  African  genus 
Elais  closes  the  list  of  the  division  cacoinse,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  value  by  any  of 
the  Palmaceae.  E.  Gainoensis  yields  the  valuable  palm  oil  of  commerce,  one  of  the 
staple  imports  of  LiverpooL 

The  fruit  is  borne  upon  an  immense  thyme-like  spadix,  each  drupe  is  pear-shaped, 
and  somewhat  less  than  a  walnut,  having  a  soft  pulpy  merocarp  of  a  light  orange 
colour,  fh)m  which  the  oil  is  yielded  abundantly  when  the  fruit  is  exposed  in  heaps 
to  the  sun  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  olive-growers.  It  is  quite  startling  if  w& 
begin  to  think  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  this  tree  must  be  cultivated,  for  each  tree 
does  not  yield  more  than  ten  pounds  of  oil,  and  the  quantity  annually  imported  into 
England  alone  is  nearly  30,000  tons,  which  would  require  6,720,000  trees  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  several  crops  are  yielded  in  one  year.  Palm  oil  yi^ds  by  dis* 
tillation  with  acid  a  valuable  material  called  Palmitic  Acid,  and  this,  mixed  with 
the  neutral  fat  of  the  cocoaruut,  is  found  to  form  the  best  known  composition  for 
candles,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  material  of  Price's  candles.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  grease  coropositiona 
used  for  the  axles  of  railway  carriages.  The  so-called  vegetable  ivory,  which  is  the 
hard  albuminous  kernel  of  a  very  large  palm  called  tlie  PhytiiephoB  macrocarpa,  and 
does  not  range  under  any  of  the  preceding  divisions.  Its  magnificent  primated 
leaves  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  it  bears  immense  clusters  of  its 
curious  fruit  at  their  base.  When  immature,  this  fruit  yields  a  delicious  liquid 
resembling  a  custard  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  fiavour,  but  when  ripe  it  becomes 
exceedingly  hard,  and,  like  ivory,  it  can  be  carved  into  a  variety  of  ornaments. 

Mr.  AscBER  illustrated  his  lecture  by  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  specimens, 
amongst  which  were  a  complete  set  of  the  products  obtained  from  the  cocoa  nut  and 
palm  oils,  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Archer  for  his  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture. 

The  President  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hatcher,  Chemist  to  Price's 
Candle  Company,  at  their  Bromborough  Pool  Works,  was  present,  and  he  was  sure 
the  meeting  would  feel  gratified  if  he  would  favour  them  with  an  outline  of  the 
manufacture  carried  on  at  those  works. 

Mr.  Hatcher  remarked  that  the  general  outline  of  the  manufacture  carried  on 
by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  at  Bromborough  Pool  Works,  is  as  follows  :-* 
The  crude  palm  oil  is  melted  out  of  the  casks  in  which  it  has  been  imported,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  melted  state  in  large  tanks  until  the  mechanical  impurities 
have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clean  oil  is  then  pumped  into  dose  vessels,  where 
it  is  heated  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  glycerine  is  thus 
separated  from  the  oil,  and  the  colouring  matter  and  impurities  are  carbonised  and 
purtly  rendered  insoluble.  The  oil,  which  has  now  a  greyish-lnrown  shade,  is  washed 
to  me  it  from  the  add.  Prom  the  washed  product  distillation  now  separates  the 
mixed  fatty  acids  (palmitic  and  palm-oldc  acids)  as  a  white  crystalline  fat,  while  the 
residuum  in  the  still  is  converted  into  a  fine  hard  pitch.  This  pitch  is  fit  for  any 
of  the  purposes  to  which  ordinary  pitch  is  applicable.  The  mixed  &tty  adds  may 
be  made  directly  into  candles,  or  they  may  be  separated  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
uded,  if  necessary,  by  heat  The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  remove  from  &e  mass 
the  liquid  part  (oleic  add),  which  is,  after  purification,  fit  for  burning  in  lamps  and 
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Other  purposes.  The  hard  cake  left  in  the  presses  is  nearly  pure  palmitic  acid— it 
IS  brilliantly  white,  not  at  all  greasy,  and  has  a  melting  point  of  185°  to  138°.  It  is 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  candles,  either  alone  or  in  admixture  with  the 
f  tearine  of  the  cocoa-nut  oU. 

The  Company  employ  2000  hands,  and  have,  during  part  of  the  winter,  manu- 
&ctured  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  worth  of  candles  weekly. 


MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  Evening  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  Session  was  held  on 
Friday,  Nov.  2,  Mr.  Woolley,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  commenced  the  business  of  the  Meeting  by  saying,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  begin  the  Evening  meetings  by  discussing  any  matters  of 
interest  connected  with  the  trade  that  might  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  Members. 
He  had  brought  specimens  of  Methylated  Spirit,  and  "Finish,*'  together  with 
samples  of  sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Sulphuric  Ether,  which  he  had  prepared  from 
the  latter.  With  regard  to  Methylated  Spirit,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  m 
obtaining  it  for  general  use  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  Excise  regulations 
respecting  its  sale.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  person  to  procure  the  guarantee  o^  t^J 
householders  that  he  would  only  use  it  for  the  purpose  stated;  and  few  people  Idted 
to  involve  others  in  such  a  responsibility;  besides,  the  article  could  only  be  sold  by 
persons  authorized  to  mix  it,  and  by  them  in  quantities  not  less  than  ten  gallons,  so 
that  under  the  present  regulations  it  was  not  accessible  either  to  the  Pharmaceutist 
or  the  general  public. 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  however,  are  anxious  to  interpret  the  Act  as  liberally 
as  possible,  and  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  unnecessary  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its 
legitimate  use,  and  allow  the  unrestricted  sale  of  a  mixture  under  the  name  of 
"Finish,"  which  contains  three  ounces  shell  lac  to  the  gallon  of  Methylated  spint, 
and  for  the  use  of  hatters,  French  polishers,  and  varnish  makers,  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  spuit,  and  will,  doubtless,  come  into  extensive  use  in  those  trades,  as  it  will  not 
afibct  the  eyes  in  the  manner  naphtha  does.  j  v    vr 

A  conversation  on  the  subject  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  White,  that  some  polishers  objected  to  the  "  Finish,"  saying  that  it  made  the 
polish  "  soft,"  and  that  they  preferred  naphtha.  , 

The  question  was  discussed  as  to  whether  the  Excise  would  permit  *' Finish  to 
be  made  use  of  in  preparing  spirit  of  nitre,  ether,  and  similar  substances.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Brown  said,  he  did  not  think  the  Excise  would  interfere  with  the  applica-tions  of 
the  article,  provided  it  was  not  made  potable.  Mr.  Woolley  said  he  had  written  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  asking  if  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it  were  allowed,  but  had  as  yet  received  no  answer  to  his  note.*  He 
thought  that  in  Scotland  the  manufacturing  Chemists  were  acting  ^n  the  idea 
that  it  was  permitted,  as  he  had  received  a  price-current  from  one  of  them,  in 
which  chloroform  made  from  it  was  mentioned. 

The  spirit  of  nitre  was  a  fair  sample,  and  if  permitted,  will  doubtless  be  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  sale  in  certain  localities.  , 

The  sulphuric  ether  appeared  to  have  somewhat  the  flavour  of  acetic  ether,  but 
would  probably  answer  every  purpose  in  scientific  or  manufacturing  Chemistry,  for 
which  sulphuric  ether  is  required,  and  would  doubtless  come  into  general  use  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  for  photographic  purposes. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  allow  this  kind  of  ether  to  be  made 
from  the  methylated  spirit,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  converted  into  a  potable 

•  Mr.  WooUoy  has  since  received  from  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevcnua  areplyto  his  note,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :— "  The  conditions  under  which  a  person  is  anthoriied  to 
receive  methylated  spirit,  including  the  requirement  of  a  bond,  have  been  framed  for  the  P'UTWJf 
of  causing  the  least  possible  inconTcnience  compatible  with  ensuring  that  the  spint  shall  not  be 
used  for  improper  purposes.  ^  ,        ,  .    ^       ,  -  .  v ,  ^ 

;  i"  The  Board  must  decidedly  decline  to  sanction  the  recovery  of  the  spmt  from    finish  by  a 
person  not  authorised  to  make  or  receive  methykted  spirit"  ^  ««..«.   *i. 

This,  it  wUl  be  seen,  does  not  decide  the  question  whether  it  is  permitted  to  use  "  finiah  m  the 
nmiuifactttre  of  s(Aers. 
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beverage,  whilst  cheap  ether  would  be  an  inyaliiabld  acqukitioQ  both  to  the  iden- 
tific  and  manufactaring  Chemist 

Mr.  WooUey  introduced  Mr.  Grindon^  lecturer  on  botany  to  the  Pine  Street 
Medical  School,  who  had  brought  some  specimens  of  plants,  whose  properties  and 
uses  he  would  explain  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Grindon  said,  he  had  brought  a  collection  of  specimens  illustratiDg  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  used  as  food  by  man. 

There  are  seyen  different  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  for  food,  all  produced  by  the 
natural  family  of  the  grasses.  These  are  maize»  or  Indian  corn;  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  rice,  and  millet. 

In  every  country  there  is  one  particular  kind,  which  is  "  the  corn  **  of  the 
country  ;  thus,  in  England,  a  farmer  speaking  of  the  state  of  his  "  com  "  crop,  would 
be  referring  to  his  wheat,  whilst  in  Scotland  the  term  would  be  applied  to  oats  or 
barley.  '*  Com  "  is  an  old  Saxon  term  for  fruit,  and  hence  "  ak  com,"  or  aoom,  the 
fruit  of  the  oak. 

Some  plants  have  the  male  and  female  organs  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  fdant,  and  are  called  monsecious :  maize  is  one  of  these,  and  the  wonderful  pro- 
vision for  the  fertilization  of  the  seed  in  this  class  of  plants  is  illustrated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  arrangement  of  its  flowers.  The  male  flowers  are  in 
a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  female  flowers  at  the  side,  appearing  like  a 
little  cluster  of  eggs,  and^  if  the  plant  be  shaken  when  in  blossom  a  cloud  of  duat 
falls,  which  is  the  pollen.  The  male  flowers  are  always  above  the  female  in 
monaecious  plants.  The  willow,  hazel,  and  poplar,  blossom  early  in  the  springy 
before  the  leaves  are  so  far  expanded  as  to  present  any  obstacle  to  the  iSall  of  the 
pollen. 

Indian  com  has  a  great  variety  of  colours,  but  the  colour  lies  only  in  the  outer 
skin,  and  is  merely  a  variety,  not  a  different  species.  It  is  possible  to  grow  maize  in 
this  country,  but  it  does  not  ripen  weU,  and  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  American ; 
it  requires  a  warmer  climate  and  more  southern  latitude. 

Wheat  is  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  food  in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  two 
principal  species  cultivated  :  the  winter,  or  beardless,  and  the  summer,  or  bearded 
wheat;  the  latter  is  principally  grown  in  the  southem  parts  of  the  country,  it 
requiring  a  warmer  climate  than  the  northem  parts  possess. 

Wheat  is  the  most  extensivelj'  diffused  of  all  grain,  but  as  we  approach  the 
equator  it  requires  a  greater  elevation. 

Barley  is  the  next  to  wheat  in  the  extent  of  cultivation. 

Rye  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  black  bread  we  hear  spoken  of  with  so  much  disgust,  owes  its 
colour  to  the  rye  flour  from  which  it  is  made. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  have  their  grains  all  clustered  together  into  one  spike. 
Oats,  rice,  and  millet  in  a  panide.  Rice  forms  almost  the  entire  food  of  several 
millions  of  people,  but  is  only  cultivated  in  tropical  countries.  It  requires  sodm 
particular  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  those  regiona. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  hot-houses  in  England  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
but  without  success. 

Millet  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

Mr.  Grindon  handed  round  an  ear  of  wheat,  raised  flrom  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
produced  by  a  grain  of  wheat  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy,  whidi  was  unrolled 
two  or  three  years  ago  ;  and  is  a  very  interesting  specimen,  as  shoidng  the 
extraordinary  length  of  time  seeds  will  retain  their  germinating  power,  if  protected 
from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

The  specimens  of  Indian  com  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  regularly  of 
the  seed  rows.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  miUet  were  also  shown,  exhibiting  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  the  Members  present  were  exceedingly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Grindon  for  his  very  interesting  lecture,  and  hoped  that  if  the  Society 
were  favoured  with  another  from  him,  aU  the  Members  would  be  present. 
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IHDIA. 

Bbitish  India  has  contributed  a  vast  and  rich  collection  of  raw  products, 
derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  is,  however,  to 
those  which  bear  upon  medicme  that  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  confined ; 
and  here  we  must  observe  that,  owing  to  the  defective  arransement  of  the 
collection,  the  want  of  suitable  bottles  for  the  display  of  specunens,  and  the 
absence  of  intelligible  labels  and  a  comprehensive  catalogue,  nothixig  like  a 
thorough  examination  could  be  accomplished.  The  most  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do,  has  been  to  note  a  few  of  the  products  that  struck  us  as  more 
deserving  attention. 

From  Bombay  a  collection  of  more  than  100  specimens  of  the  dru^  occurring 
in  the  bazaars  of  Scinde,  has  been  contributed  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company ; 
but  few  of  them'  are  accessible  for  examination,  as  they  remain  unopened  m  the 
bags  in  which  they  were  imported. 

Among  other  contributions  in  this  section,  we  have  noticed  Cloves,  Car- 
damoms and  Betel-nut — some  covered  with  gold-leaf,  others  with  silver,  used 
as  condiments  to  the  food ;  Gkunboge  of  coarse  quality,  in  flattened  circular 
cakes,  and  Opium  firom  Malwa ;  several  drugs  from  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea;  Dragon's  Blood  in  tears,  from  the  island  of  Socotra  (is  it  the  produce 
of  a  Dracasna  fj ;  SarcocoUa  and  Assafcetida — the  latter  a  curious  variety,  perhaps 
afforded  by  a  different  plant  frt>m  that  yielding  the  ordinary  drug  of  commerce. 

Besides  these,  we  may  mention  a  curious  box  of  Surgical  Instruments 
of  rude  workmanship,  manufactured  in  Scinde,  containiuff  copper  couching 
needles,  cupping  instruments,  tooth  fumigator  "to  expel  insects  from  the 
teeth,'*  lancets,  forceps,  scissors,  &c. 

From  Canara  a  numerous  collection  of  specimens  of  interesting  raw  products 
has  been  contributed,  among  which  we  notice  Dammar  Resin  ;  Piney  Tallow, 
produce  of  Vaieria  Indica  Gkertn. ;  Cassia  Buds,  or  rather  SeMds^  marked 
as  the  produce  o{ Laurus  Cinnamomum,  but  very  deficient  in  aroma;  Wild  Nut- 
megs, small  and  round ;  besides  a  larse  number  of  oils,  essential  and  fixed. 
Another  product  we  may  mention  is  tne  oleo-resin  termed  Wood  Oil^  deter- 
mined by  Dr.*  H.  F.  C.  Cleghorn  to  be  afforded  by  Dipierocarpus  turbinatus 
Gaertn.  or  Z>.  Uevis  Hamilt.*  b6th  species  yielding  a  balsamic  fluid,  called  bv 
the  natives  Gurjun^  and  used  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  which 
it  effects  very  imperfectly.  It  may  be  had  .in  considerable  quantity  and  at  a 
lowprice.f 

Fine  masses  of  Piney  Resin,  the  produce  of  Vateria  Indica  Gsrtn.,  from  the 
forests  of  Cochin  and  Malabar ;  Kmo  of  Terminalia  tomenlosa^  W.  et  A.,  from 
Cochin ;  an  odoriferous  resin,  called  MuUi  Pali  afforded  by  a  spedes  ofAilanthus^ 
from  Travancore  and  Cochin ;  Resin  of.  the  Said  tree,  Shorea  robiista  Gartn. ; 
Gamboge  of  Garcinia  pictoria  Baiih,^  from  Mysore  and  Wynaad,  are  a  few 
other  substances  we  have  noted. 

Contributed  through  Calcutta,  we  find  some  interesting;  products  from 
Tenasserim  and  Martaban,  of  which  we  may  enumerate  Orpimenty  occasionally 
imported  thence  into  the  London  market,  Selenite  and  Alum  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Among  the  vegetable  products,  No.  6585,t  Crude  Camphor ;  No. 
6582,  Purified  Camphor ;  No.  7040,  Arrowroot ;  Nos.  6586,  7088,  two  samples 

*  Prooeedmga  of  the  Madras  Central  CommUteefor  ^  Umeertal  ExponUon  cf  Indntrff 
and  AH,  held  in  Paris  in  1866.    Madras,  1864,  6,  foL 

t  See  Roxbnrgh,  Flora  Indica  (ed.  Carey)  vol.  il,,  p.  618  ;  also  O'Shaughnessy,  Bengal  Dis- 
penMotary^  p.  222. 

X  These  numbers  are  those  attached  to  the  spedmeDS  themselres. 
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of  Sago;  No.  7586,  Vegetable  Tallow  in  small  cakes,  hard  and  white,  and 
smdling  like  cheese ;  Nos.  7246, 7,  a  substance  called  Burmese  Rosin  ;  No.  6594, 
Nutmegs ;  No.  6571,  Cardamom  Seeds^  and  No.  7034,  the  same  from  Mergui ; 
No.  6976,  a  very  thick  bark,  having  an  odour  like  sassafras ;  No.  7272,  Gutta 
Fercha ;  and  No.  6587,  Unbleached  Ginger.  Resin  of  Liqiddambar  AlHngiana 
Blum.,  procurable  in  the  bazaars  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  &c.,  and  used  by  the 
natives  in  medicine  and  perfamery,  is  also  among  the  contributions. 

From  the  Himalayas  we  find  the  aromatic  little  capsules  of  Zanthoxylon  hostile 
Wall,  having  a  flavour  of  Fellitory  of  Spain  and  like  it,  sometimes  chewed  for 
the  alleviation  of  tooth -ache,  also  used  in  the  North  of  India  for  intoxicating  fish.* 
Eabrasingee  Galls  (Rhus  Kakrasingee  Royle)  large  excrescences,  resembling 
the  galls  of  Pistacia  Terebinthus;  Rusot,  the  extract  of  Berberis  Lycium  Royle ; 
firom  Assam  the  resin  of  Canarium  strictum  Roxb.,  Dhoona,  the  resin  of  a 
DipterocarpuSf  resembling  the  best  Dammar ;  and  from  Upper  Assam,  specimens 
of  Souchong  Tea,  prepared  both  from  the  indigenous  and  from  the  China 
tea-plant. 

A  large  specimen  of  Tabasheer  (No.  7057),  gum  of  Acacia  Famesiana 
Willd.,  Long  Fepper,  Star  Aniseed,  Tez-path  (No.  6526)  or  Tij-pat  the  FoUa 
malabathri  of  pharmacy,  are  marked  as  from  Calcutta. 

Some  very  fine  Nutmegs  and  Mace  from  Singapore,  including  both  dry  and 
wet  specimens,  are  contributed  by  T.  Oxley,  Esq.,  of  that  place  ;  there  are  also 
Wild  Nutmegs  from  Malacca,  and  specimens  of  Gamboge  from  Borneo. 

Ceylon  presents  a  considerable  collection  of  native  Materia  Medico,  but 
unfortunately  neither  well  preserved,  well  arranged,  or  clearly  labelled,  so  that 
it  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  submit  it  to  a  careful  examination.  We  have 
however  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  catalogue  of  the  collection,  printed 
at  Colombo,  from  which  we  propose  at  a  future  time  to  give  some  extracts. 

While  noticing  the  various  raw  products  contributed  by  India  to  the  Fans 
Exhibition,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  those  supplied  bv  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  these,  the  more  remarkable  are  those  sent  by 
the  Society  of  Commerce  of  the  Netherlands  {Nederlandsche  Handel  Maats* 
chappyS  and  exhibited  in  the  Annexe  in  the  form  of  a  conspicuous  trophy 
upwards  of  thirt]r  feet  high.f  In  this  group,  besides  die  important  productions  of 
Coffee,  Sugar,  SSce,  Nutmegs  and  Hemp,  occur  several  samples  of  Tea  produced 
in  Java.  Then  we  find  Cochineal,  Turmeric,  and  Ginger,  the  last  two  not  fine, 
Cubebs,  Black  and  White  Fepper,  Long  Fepper,  Brown  and  White  Sago,  Ben- 
zoin, Cassia  fistula,  Musk  Seeds  (Hibiscus  Ahelmoschus),  Cocculua  Indicus,  Java 
cinnamon.  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  an  almost  colourless  fluid  so  labelled ;  Cassia  vera 
bark,  called  Figablas  (largely  imported  into  London),  solid  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Anihophyllij  the  half-developed  fruits  of  the  clove.  Round  or  Cluster  Cardamoms, 
&c.  There  are  also  some  good  specimens  of  a  new  drug  known  by  the  some- 
what barbarous  name  of  Penghawar  Jambie^  or  Pakoe  Kidang,  consisting  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stipes  of  a  fern  growing  in  Sumatra,  probably  the  Ctbotium 
Barometz  of  J.  Smith,  curiously  covered  with  a  mass  of  fine  shining  moniliform 
hairs,  used  as  a  styptic ;  specimens  of  the  rare  Lopez  Root,  marked  Morus  Indica^ 
N.  V.  E.  ?  once  included  m  the  Materia  Medica  of  a  British  Fharmacopoeia^  and 
still  retained  in  that  of  Holland ;  and,  lastly,  a  coarse,  sawdust-like,  slightly 
aromatic  substance  from  Amboyna,  marked  **  Storax  en  larmes^  quaUle  precieuse, 
introduite  depms  peu  en  Europe,'*  and  most  questionably  referred  to  Styrax 
offianaU,  L. 

In  addition  to  the  products  we  have  enumerated,  there  is  a  large  collection 
(not  exhibited  by  the  Society  of  Conunerce)  numbering  some  hundr^  of  bottles 
containing  samples  of  Materia  Medica^  &c.,  from  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 

*  Boyle,  Jllustraiions  of  the  BoL  of  the  Himal  Mowttaina, 
f  A  separate  cataiogae  of  this  collection  is  obtainable. 
}  Pharm.  EdtHb.,  1788. 
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islands  of  the  Archipelago,  bnt  the  whole  is  unarranged,  and  totally  devoid  of 
distinct,  intelligible  labels. 

The  French  possession  of  Pondicherry  contributes  to  the  Exhibition  a  col- 
lection of  Indian  drugs  formed  by  M .  lupine,  pharmacten  of  that  place,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  of  JParis.  Many  of  the  specimens 
are  small,  and  some  are  without  labels. 

Specimens  of  two  blistering  beetles,  Mylahris  nuncta  and  M.  pusiulata,  much 
resembling  M.  Cichorii,  are  exhibited  by  Dr.  Collas,  Chirurgien  principale  de 
la  Marine^  of  Pondicherry. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  inappropriate  here  also  to  notice  some  excellent 
specimens  of  IW&teria  Medica  contributed  by  the  French  He  de  la  Reunion,  or, 
as  we  more  commonly  call  it,  Island  of  Bourbon. 

First  then,  may  be  mentioned  some  fine  nutmegs  in  the  shell,  samples  of  mace 
and  cloves,  of  cinnamon,  indigenous  to  the  island,  a  thick,  coarse  bari:,  coriander 
and  fennel  seed,  also  a  very  fine  specimen  of  tamarinds  in  unbroken  pods.  Among 
the  less  common  articles  of  Materia  Medica,  occur  specimens  of  the  following: — 

Raventsara  Leaves  (Agatkophyllum  aromaticum  Willd.),  known  as  a  powerful 
spice-like  aromatic. 

Patchouly  Leaves,  Pogostemon  Patchouly  Lepellet.  (?) 

Faham,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  AngrcBcutn  Jragrans  Pet.  Th.  (orchidece). 
Used  in  in^sion,  in  phthisis,  &c. 

Leaves  of  Coohia  anisata  Desf.    Uses  not  known  to  us. 

Leaves  of  Piper  Betle  L. 

Ayapana  Leaves,  Eupatorium  Ayapana  Vent. 

Leaves  of  Mussanda  arcuata  Lam.  (RMacea),  FeuiUes  de  Ling.  Uses  to  us 
unknown. 

Embaville,  Senecio  Ambavilla  Pers. 

Hypericum  lanceolatum,  called  Fleurs  jaunet, 

Cascarelle,  Abnis  precatorius  L. 

Patte  de  Poule,  marked  Fagara  Borbonica. 
h'  Bark  of  Jossinia  elliptica  De.  C.  (Myrtaceae),  Bois  de  Nejle. 

Ecorce  de  Bois  de  Fer,  Sideroxylon  cinereum  Lam. 

Bois  de  Quivit,  Quivisia  ovata  Cav.  {MeUacecB), 

Bois  jaune,  Ochrosia  Borbonica  Juss.  {Cerbera  Borbonica  Spr.),  Apocynacea. 
Used  as  a  bitter.  ^ 

Bois  cassant,  Psaihura  Borbonica  Gmel. 

Vetiver,  root  of  Andropogon  muricatus  Retz. 

Patte  de  Lizard,  rhizomes  of  Polypodium  phymatodes. 

Croc  de  Chien,  roots  and  rhizome  of  Smilax  ancy^s  Willd. 

Mauritius  has  contributed  some  samples  of  spices,  as  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and 
Mace,  some  good  Vanilla,  lUip^  Oil,  from  Bassia  hutyracea ;  but,  we  regret  to 
say,  no  general  collection  of  the  Materia  Medica  produced  in  the  island. 

(To  be  continued,) 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHEMICALS  IN  THE  PARIS  UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION,  1855. 

Chemical  products  for  use  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  included  in  the  tenth 
dasa  of  the  Official  Catalogue,  are  exhibited  in  great  variety  firom  several 
countries.  ,         ,   ,    ,  ,    , 

France,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  contributed  the  largest  and  alto- 
gether the  finest  collection,  while  next  in  extent  and  importance  must  be 
ranked  the  exhibitions  from  Austria  and  Prussia.  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  countries,  have  also  furnished  in- 
teresting coUections  of  chemical  products. 
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The  chemioal  manufactures  of  Eii^land  are  but  very  imperfectly  r^resented  by 
a  few  small  and  inconspicuous  collections,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  tliousli, 
no  doubt,  partly  attributable  to  the  existing  laws  of  France,  whereby  the  im- 
portation of  chemical  products,  as  articles  of  conunerce,  is  totally  prohibited.* 
Disinterested  anxiety  to  maintain  national  repute,  ^>art  from  personal  gain,  is 
not,  we  take  it,  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  English  manufacturers. 

That  which  has  been  sent  from  our  country  is  however  of  creditable  character, 
and  as  the  glass  cases  devoted  to  I^gjish  productions  of  tius  class  are  among 
the  first  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  on  entering  the  Anncxej  we  will  notice 
their  contents  before  passing  to  the  foreign  collections. 

We  would,  however,  observe  that  in  commenting  on  the  contributions  from 
our  own  or  other  countries,  the  character  of  the  articles  actually  exhibited  has 
alone  been  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  perhaps  no  class  in  which  it 
would  be  easier  for  an  exhibitor,  so  disposed,  "  to  get  up^*  an  exhibition  than  in 
that  devoted  to  chemical  products.  The  exhibitor  who  nabitoally  manufiictures 
inferior  articles,  and  he  who  does  not  habitually  manuiactare  at  all,  may  alike 
filch  unmerited  credit  in  this  department ;  the  former  by  preparing  specimen 
samples  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  his  ordinary  products — tiie  latter  by 
selecting  from  the  produce  of  others,  and ^erhapspreparing for  tiie occasion 
some  bnOiant  rarities  which  attract  observation.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
our  brief  remarks  and  criticisms  have  reference  merely  to  the  specimens  as  we 
foimd  them  and  as  they  axrested  our  attention.  Our  G4)ject  is  dm^y  to  convey 
to  the  reader  the  impression  which  a  brief  but  pretty  careful  inspection  of  the 
collection  has  made  upon  our  own  mind.         • 

No.  743. — Howards  and  Kent,  London.  A  good  exhibition,  containing  fine 
samples  of  sulphate  of  quinine  (whiter  than  many  of  the  foreign  samples),  sul- 
phate of  cinchonine,  &c.,  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  calcined  magnesia,  potassio- 
tartrate  of  soda  in  beautiful  crystals  and  several  other  salts. 

No.  520.-' A.  Albright,  Birmingham.  Magnificent  sample  of  crystallized 
chlorate  of  potash,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  niunerous  specimens  of  other 
exhibitors.  Bottles  for  common  and  amorphous  pho^homs  have  been  emptied 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  accident. 

No.  530. — ^A.  and  W,  Hemingway,  London.    Samples  of  citrate  of  iron. 

No.  1123. — Johnson  and  Matthey,  London.  A  veiy  interesting  collection  of 
metals :  gold,  silver,  platinum,  uranium,  palladium,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  others 
obtained  during  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals.  A  large  apparatus  in  the 
form  of  a  still  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  of  platinum,  with 
several  other  vessels  of  tiie  same  metal. 

A  platinum  still,  with  several  crucibles  and  other  vessels  of  platinum,  are  ex- 
hibited by  Benham  and  Fraud,  London. 

No.  538. — ^T.  Morson  and  Son,  London.  Literesting  specimens  of  some 
alkaloids  and  chemical  preparations,  including  a  Banq>le  of  aoonitine  in  definite 
crystals. 

No.  545.— F.  Squire,  London.^  A  small  but  interesting  collection  of  chemicals, 
including  several  products  of  uric  acid.  Also  several  extracts  and  phannaceu- 
tical  preparations. 

No.  742. — J.  T.  Davenport,  London.  A  neatly-arranged  collection,  in- 
cluding preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  iodine,  also  salts  of  morphia  and  quinine, 
the  uncrystallizable  acrid  principles  of  capsicum  and  ginger,  called  capsicme  and 
gingerine,  with  several  others. 

In  the  same  case  are  a  few  extracts,  &C.,  exhibited  by  J.  Bell  and  Co.,  London 
(No.  741)  ;  the  samples  are  small. 

W.  De  la  Bue,  London,  has  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  oght  pro- 
ducts of  ooohineaL 

*  We  are  swan  that  exkSfUed  foods  at  present  prohibited  bj  the  frenoh  tariff  may  be 
admitted  for  consumption  in  France  at  an  oJ  valorem  daty  of  20  per  cent 
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Amon^  chemical  products  of  pnrdy  scientifie  interest  we  are  ^lad  to  observe 
that  sDedmens  hare  been  exhibited  of  those  very  interesting  bodies,  the  organic 
radicals  and  organo-metallic  compounds,  obtained  by  Dr.  Frankland  of  Man* 
Chester. 

On  tnmii^  from  this  meager  exhibition  from  England  to  the  magnificent 
display  in  the  same  class  in  the  French  department,  the  contrast  is  very 
Btnking.  Not  only  are  the  exhibitors  more  than  four  times  as  numerous,  but 
in  most  instances  the  collections  are  larger  and  the  samples  more  copious,  and 
much  more  taste  is  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  Some  exhibi- 
tors have  indeed  indulged  in  a  degree  of  show  which  is  quite  objectionable  and 
out  of  taste  on  such  an  occasion.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  palpable  absurdity 
of  exhibiting  a  range  of  bottles  of  the  same  article,  capped  and  labeled,  and 
done  up  with  the  usual  precbion  of  a  proprietary  medicine,  nor  to  isolated 
specimens  of  vaunted  nostrums  enshrined  in  elaborate  structures  of  plate  glass 
and  mahogany ;  the  matter  for  surprise  is,  that  such  things  hare  been  tolerated 
at  all;  but  we  refer  to  some  very  excellent  ooUectioiis  displayed  in  a  manner 
which  evinces  too  much  desire  ad  captandum  mdqus,  to  be  in  keefung  with  the 
grave  character  of  an  international  competition.  Thus  in  one  collection 
^o.  2417),  containing  very  fine  specimens  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  some 
bromides,  &c.,  the  glass  vases  in  which  they  are  exhibited  are  so  elaborately  cut 
and  gilt  that  their  contents  are  greatly  obscured.  In  several  instances,  huge  glass 
vessds  are  displayed  filled  witii  liquids  of  which  a  moderate  sample  wouM  be 
quite  as  interesting  and  instructive ;  for  instance,  in  one  collection  (No.  ), 

among  much  that  is  good  and  more  that  is  showy,  we  noticed  glasses,  like  the 
show-glasses  of  a  druegist's  window,  containing  two  or  more  gallons  apiece  of  ' 
sulphuric  and  hydrochlmc  acids,  and  similar  specimens  are  common. 

Magnificent  specimens  of  alum,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  prussiate  of  potash, 
both  yellow  and  red,  are  especially  numerous  ;  and  tiie  natural  beauty  of  their 
fine  CTjTstals  has  been  turned  to  account  in  the  arrangement  of  several  col- 
lections, but  with  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  &ult.  The  collection 
exhibited  by  M.  Schattqimann,  director  of  the  mines  of  Bouxwiller,  includes 
fine  samples  of  the  above-named  salts,  besides  iqpecimens  of  phosphorus,  sal- 
ammoniac,  bone  black  and  glue,  from  bones.  Hie  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  equal 
to  some  exhibited  in  other  collections.  The  sample  of  this  salt  exhibited  by 
Forgeais-Dnhamel,  Paris  (No.  2860)^  is  magnificent ;  we  noticed  none  finer. 

CrystalliEed  sulphate  of  copper  is  exhibited  in  several  collections.  The 
specimen  in  case  No.  1461,  Camus  et  Cie.,  is  very  fine,  as  are  also  those  of 
acetate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  lead,  which  accompany  it.  Acetic  acid  and 
methyline  (oyroxilic  spirit  f)  are  included  in  the  same  exhibition. 

A  favourite  show  article  among  the  French  exhibitors  is  crystallized  bismuth, 
of  which  large  and  beautiful  specimens  abound ;  in  some  of  the  cases  it  is 
heaped  up  almost  like  rockwork,  and  its  silvery  lustre  and  brilliant  irridescence 
arrest  the  attention  of  not  a  few  to  whom  the  choice  specimens  ranged  about  it 
present  no  attractions. 

No.  2825. — Bourguignon,  4  Paris.  A  very  interesting  collection  of  the  pro- 
ducts manufiictured  firom  the  native  nitrate  of  soda  of  Coili,  induding  specimens 
of  the  crude  salt,  of  the  same  refined  in  splendid  crystals,  nitrate  or  potash, 
kbdled,  *'by  double  decomposition,'*  nitnc  acid,  and  lastiy,  a  considerable 
specimen  of  iodine  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

No.  2341.— Coumerie  et  Cie.,  aCheibouzg.  Products  obtained  from  crude 
soda  from  seaweed;  of  these  the  iodine,  io<&des,  and  bromides  are  very  &:ie. 
The  iodine  is  in  extraordinarily  large  and  brilliant  plates,  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium is  in  enormous  crystals.  There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  iodide  of  lead, 
mercury,  &c.,  bromine,  bromate  of  potash,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c.  The 
samples  are  ample. 

No.  2345.^De la  Cretaz  fils  et  gendre,  an  Havre.  An  interesting  collection 
of  native  chromates  of  hon,  induding  specimens  from  India,  California,  and 
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other  parta  of  America,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rassia,  Turkey,  France  (Dep.  of 
Yar),  with  samples  of  chromates  of  lead,  potash,  and  zinc,  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  the  green  sesquioxide  of  chrominm. 

No.  2353. — Dubosc,  k  Paris.    Fine  specimens  of  quinine,  &c. 

No.  2371. — De  I'lsle  de  Sales  et  Cie.>  k  Cordesse.  Products  obtained  from 
bituminous  schist.  A  very  instructive  collection,  including  bitumen,  several 
samples  of  grease  for  carriage  wheels,  mineral  black,  tar,  sal  ammoniac,  several 
specimens  of  parafine  in  different  conditions,  (some  of  them  beautiful),  benzine, 
manure,  &c. 

No.  2411. — Robiquet,  t\  Paris.  A  beautiful  collection  of  chemicals,  among 
which  are  several  organic  products,  ma^ificent  specimen  of  alizarine,  fine 
samples  of  mannite,  amygdaline,  asparagme,  &c.,  citrate  of  magnesia,  soluble 
variety  (see  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  xv.,  p.  184)  nitrate  of  uranium,  crystal- 
lized bismuth,  &c. 

No.  24 13.— -De  Sussex  et  Cie.,  k  Paris.  A  showy  exhibition,  but  containing 
some  beautiful  specimens,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  crystals  of  the 
chlorides  of  manganese  and  barium,  nitrates  of  strontia  and  baryta,  chlorate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  ver}'  fine  crystals  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  also  copious  specimens  of  uric  acid,  alloxan,  murexide,  &c.  Several 
samples  of  gelatme  and  soap. 

No.  2420. — V^on  et  Fontaine,  ^  Paris.  Several  preparations  of  cobalt,  &c* 
Fine  specimens  of  valerianate  of  quinine,  atropine,  codeine,  meconine,  cubebinet 
mannite,  &c. 

No.  1^423. — Wittmann  et  Poulenc  jeune,  i^  Paris.  An  excellent  exhibition. 
Fine  specimens  of  gallic  acid,  benzoic  acid  sublimed  in  delicate  acicular  crystals 
(as  in  other  French  samples),  boracic  acid,  the  same  fused,  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  bromide  of  cadmium,  chlorate  of  baryta,  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen, 
napthaline,  and  many  others  in  considerable  specimens.  The  bottom  of  the  case 
almost  too  brilliant  with  bismuth. 

No. . — Menier  et  Cie.  k  Paris.  A  fine  collection  of  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations ;  the  specimens  are  large  and  beautiful.  Among  or- 
ganic products  are  fine  samples  of  hydrochlorate,  acetate  and  phosphate  of 
quinine,  hydriodate  of  morphia,  double  iodide  of  zinc  and  strychnme,  ter- 
chloride  of  carbon,  pure  urea,  mannite,  &c.  There  are  also  numerous  samples 
of  powdered  drugs  and  extracts.  The  powders  have  a  hiffh,  and  we  believe, 
weu-deserved,  reputation.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  completely  dried  (as  in 
other  French  exhibitions),  and  are  prepared  in  vacuo, 

{To  he  continued.') 
NOTE  ON  CANADIAN  ISINGLASS. 

BY  PR0FE880B  OWEN,  F.B.8. 

In  the  department  of  Canada  [Paris  Exhibition,  1855],  admirable  for  its  arrange- 
ment, and  for  the  illustrative  selection  and  excellent  quality  of  the  products  of  that 
important  Colony,  an  article  of  commerce,  new  in  the  sense  of  its  being  unknown 
to  the  Canadians  as  a  native  production  in  1851,  is  exhibited,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  of  annually  increasing  abundance.  I  allude  to  the  Isinglass  obtained  from  the 
sturgeons  {Acipenser  [Husof])  which  abound  in  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America.  Noticing  the  absence  of  this  article  in  the  Canadian  department  of  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  I  at  that  time  called  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Commissioner  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  Canada  of  the  fishes  which  yield  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  isinglass,  and  I  introduced  to  the  Commissioner  the  chief  London 
importer  and  preparer  of  isinglass,  itom  whom  he  received  the  requisite  details  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  and  preparing  isinglass,  and  as  to  its  commerdai  value. 

My  attention  was  called  by  the  same  Commissioner,  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Canadian  department  in  the  '<  Exposition  Universelle,'*  to  the  specimens  there 
exhibited,  and  he  gratefully  recounted  the  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts  to 
establish  a  commerce  for  this  new  and  valuable  product,  which,  previous  to  1851,  had 
been  rejected  amongst  the  useless  entrails  of  the  sturgeons. 
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The  value  of  the  isinglass  from  this  fish  is  chiefly  due  to  its  peculiar  organic 
texture,  on  which  its  property  of  clarifying  wines  and  beer  depends;  no  artificial 
isinglass,  however  pure  the  gelatine,  or  identical  as  to  chemical  composition,  with 
the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  answers  the  purpose  of  the  preparer  of  fermented 
liquors. 

Hitherto  Russia  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  isinglass.  Our  present 
relations  with  that  country  add  to  the  value  of  the  development  of  the  same  product 
in  one  of  our  own  colonies  ;  and  it  might  be  recommended  to  the  Colonial  Authori- 
ties to  afford  every  due  encouragement,  aid,  and  instruction,  to  the  Canadians 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  in  the  capture  of  the  sturgeons,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  air-bladder,  and  the  outer  tunic  of  the  alimentary  canal,  after 
the  modes  of  obtaining  the  best  Russian  isinglass.* 


NOTE  ON  THE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  ALGERIA. 

BY  SIR  JOSEPH  F.  OLIFFB. 

Amongst  the  valuable  products  of  Algeria  exhibited  in  the  Palais  d'Industrie,  not 
the  least  worthy  of  study  and  attention  is  the  collection  of  natural  mineral  waters  of 
that  country.  No  less  than  forty-eight  specimens  of  chalybeate,  acidulous,  sidine, 
and  sulphurous  waters  are  exhibited,  derived  from  various  springs  in  Algeria. 
Many  of  these  spas  were  well  known  to,  and  frequented  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
remains  of  magnificent  thermae,  piscinae,  &c.,  still  attest  At  the  present  day  most 
of  them  enjoy  reputation  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the  French  Government  have 
granted  considerable  sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some.  The  sulphuro- saline 
springs  of  Hamma  Mescoutin,  in  the  province  of  Constantino,  deserve  special  notice, 
not  only  from  their  efficacy,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  these  arsenic  was  first 
discovered;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  researches  of  Chemists  were  directed  in 
analyzing  mineral  waters,  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  as  a  constituent,  and  that  this 
mineral  has  been  lately  ascertained  to  exist  in  several  of  our  Euro][)ean  springs,  such 
as  Montdore  and  many  others.* 

TINCTURE  PRESS. 

BT  M.  O.  WEBEB,  PHABMACISN,  FABIS. 


Exhibited  at  the  Palais 
d'Industrie. 


The  cut  is  sufficiently 
intelligible  without  further 
description. 


♦  NoU$  of  some  RemarkabU  Objects  m  the  Paris  Unk$nal  Exkibition,Jurmsh9d  to  the  Board 
qf  Trade.    London,  1865.    Part  1. 
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PRACTICAL  EULES  AND  EECIPES  IK  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION. 

BT  OX0B6E  GOKB,  ESQ. 

249.  The  following  list  includes  nearly  all  the  patents  which  have  been  taken 
out  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  electro-deposition : — Gilding  copper, 
brass,  and  other  metals,  G.  R.  Eikington,  June  24,  1836.— Gilding  metals  and 
coating  with  platinum  (i^iparatus  described),  H.  Eikington,  Feb.  17,  1837. — 
Gilding  and  sHyering  certain  metals  (apparatus  described),  H.  Eikington, 
Deceniber  4,  1887.— Coating  and  colouring  certain  metals,  G.  R.  Eikington 
and  O.  W.  Barratt,  Julj  24,  1838.— Coating  or  plating  certain  metals,  G.  R. 
Eikington  and  H.  Eikington,  March  25,  1840.— Production  of  works  of  art  by 
electro-deposition,  Alexander  Parkes,  March  29,  1841. — Deposition  of  metals, 
O.  W.  Barratt,  September  8,  1841. — Coating  and  cdiouring  metals  with  other 
metals,   H.  H.  Fox  Talbot,    December  9,   1841.  — Electro-deposition,    with 

3)paratus,  H.  B.  Leeson,  June  1,  1842.  —  Coating  metals  with  silver  by 
ectro-deposition,  E.  Tuck,  June  4,  1842. — Coating  metals  and  alloys  with 
metal,  J.  S.  Woobrich,  August  1,  1842.  —  Making  plated  articles,  R.  F. 
Sturges,  August  10,  1842.  —  Coating  metals  with  other  metals,  H.  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  NoTember  25,  1842.  —  Deposition  of  metals,  with  apparatus,  Moses 
Poole,  May  25,  1843. — Gilding  and  plating  metals,  O.  W.  Barratt,  Jane  15, 
1843. — Deposition  of  metal  upon  felted  fabrics,  J.  Schottiaender,  Decembers, 
1843.— Deposition  of  metals  and  alloys,  A.  Parkes,  February  21,  1844. — 
Depositing  metals  and  their  alloys,  A.  Parkes,  October  24,  1844.  *»  Coating 
metals  and  alloys,  A.  Parkes,  October  9,  1845. — Deposition  of  metals,  Lyons 
and  Mil  ward,  ftarch  23,  1847. — Brassing  and  bronzing  steel,  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
and  tin,  Charles  De  la  Salzede,  September  30,  1847.  —  Coating  metals  and 
non-metallic  substances,  Fontainemoreau,  March  14,  1849. — Coating  iron  and 
other  metals  with  metals  and  alloys,  Russell  and  Woolrich,  March  19,  1849. — 
Deposition  of  certain  metals  and  alloys,  A.  Parkes,  March  26, 1849. — Depositing 
metals,  S.  B.  Smith,  June  7,  1849. — Tinning  metals,  A.  G.  Roseleur,  March 
23,  1850. — Coating  metals,  Joseph  Steele,  August  9,  1850.— Coating  glass 
with  metal  by  battery  process,  J.  Kidgway,  Apnl  20,  1852. — Coating  surfaces 
of  iron,  M.  Lyons,  October  7,  1852. — Deposition  of  brass  and  german  silver, 
Morris  and  Johnson,  December  11,  1852. — Reducing  metals  by  electricity  and 
plating,  C.  J.  E.  Junot,  December  28,  1852.  —  Silvering  metals  and  glass, 
J.  Power,  December  29,  1852. — Improvements  in  depositing  metals  and  alloys 
of  metals,  W.  E.  Newton,  July  29,  1853. —  Coating  cast  iron  with  metals  and 
alloys,  W.  Newton,  August  5,  1853. — Electro-coating  with  zinc,  C.  C.  Person, 
April  27,  1854. 

250.  The  following  errors  have  occurred  in  the  foregoing  series  of  articles 
upon  electro-deposition : — Paragraph  4  should  have  been  divided  into  two 
paragraphs,  at  the  words  ^*  In  every  case."  The  same  with  paragraph  12,  at 
the  words  ^*  We  have  seen ;"  and  with  paragraph  20,  at  the  words  "  Lt  coatmc 
articles  by  the  single  cell  process."  Paragraph  25,  experiment  5,  for  "emitrate,^ 
read  ternitrate.  Paragraph  31,  line  1,  for  "  making  up,"  read  making,  Parasnph 
36,  for  " Morselman/*  read  Mosselman.  Paragraph  41,  for  "zinc  lates,'  read 
zinc  plates.  Para^ph  58,  for  "  wired  before,"  read  unred  after.  Paragraph 
59,  line  5,  after  the  words  '^  oil  of  vitriol,"  insert  or  weaker.  Paragraph  65, 
last  line,  for  "rubbing  them  with,"  read  dipping  them  into.  Paragraph  80,  after 
the  words  "  960  grains  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,"  insert  and  80  grains  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  64  grains  of  asphalte  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  Paragntpli 
197,  hue  6,  for  "  then,"  read  than.  Paragraph  206,  line  10,  insert  a  comma 
afler  the  word  "gold,"  and  expunge  it  from  after  the  word  " evaparated." 
Paragraph  215,  line  8,  for  "  perchlonde,"  read  terchhride.  Paragraph  232,  line 
11,  for  "diloride,"  read  bichloride;  and  paragraph  233,  last  line,  for  "an 
uncommon  energy,"  read  vnammon  tMergjf, 
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TRIBASrC  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 

TO  TBB  SDITO»  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTICAJL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — ^A  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Spnrgin's,  entitled  I%e  Physician  for  AU^ 
was  lately  put  into  my  hands  for  perusal^  accompanied  bj  the  request  that  I 
would  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  the  "  Liquid  Condiment,**  recommended  by 
the  author.  In  an  attempt  to  perform  the  latter,  I  met  with  an  unexpected 
result^  an  account  of  which,  although  it  involyes  no  startling  or  original  facts, 
may  perhaps  not  paove  uninteresting. 

The  preparation  is  directed  by  Dr.  S.  to  contain  common  salt,  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  liquor  potasse,  to  be  filtered  through  a  stratum  of  calcined  magnesia, 
and  then  used  with  all  food  taken. 

To  effect  this,  I  dissolved  about  three  drachms  of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  liquor  potassse,  diluted  with  an  equu 
quantity  of  water.  When  nearly  dissolved,  a  small  quantity  of  calcined  mag* 
nesia  was  added,  and  almost  immediately  after,  the  whole  solidified  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  that  had  not  the  least  fluidity.  This,  followmg  as  it  did  the 
addition  of  magnesia,  I  attributed  to  a  chemical  reaction  in  which  the  magnesia 
played  an  important  part,  overlooking  at  the  time  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus  always  hastens  crystallization,  and  not  unfirequently  causes 
It  to  occur  immediately.  I  considered  it  probable  that  a  compound  2  Na  O, 
Mg  O,  PO5  +  Aq  had  been  formed,  magnesia  having  replaced  U&e  basic  water 
of  the  diphosphate.  A  few  trials,  however,  exploded  the  idea.  I  was  not  suc- 
cessful at  first  in  reproducing  the  crystallization,  but  I  eventually  found  that  it 
may  be  certainly  done  by  proceeding  thus : — Dissolve  one  drachm  of  common 
salt  in  a  sufficiency  of  liquor  potassse,  and  to  two  drachms  of  finely  powdered 
phosphate  of  soda  in  a  separate  vessel  add  enough  liquor  potassse  to  give  it 
mobility  (to  favour  rapidity  of  mixture).  Throw  the  solution  of  salt  into  the 
last  mixture,  and  agitate  them  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  rod ;  they  will  then 
almost  immediately  yield  such  a  mass  of  crystals  as  to  become  completely  solid, 
so  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  without  spiUing  any.  The  crystals  are 
needle-shaped,  and  exceedingly  small. 

I  then  thought  the  crystals  might  be  a  triphosphate  of  soda  and  potass ;  if  so, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  was  unnecessary,  but  attempts  to  succeed  without  it, 
failed.  I  still  thought  it  probable  that  it  acted  only  by  lessening  the  solvent 
power  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  indirectly  promoting  the  crystallization,  but  on 
mcreasing  the  proportion  of  phosphate,  and  again  on  substituting  nitrate  of 
potass  for  salt,  tlie  result  was  not  satisfactory ;  there  appeared  to  be  no  tendency 
to  crystallize,  but  on  adding  salt  to  either  of  these  mixtures,  already  super- 
abounding  as  they  were  in  saline  matter,  it  commenced  directly.  Sulphate  of 
soda  had  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  clear  then  that  a  soda 
compound  was  necessary,  and  that  the  crystals  were  probably  triphosphate  of 
soda  3  Na  O,  PO5  +  Aq.  To  ascertain  this,  they  were  purified  b^  repeated 
crystallization,  and  were  then  found  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus 
paper,  to  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  same  afler 
Demg  ignited.  To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  water  of  cirstallization,  3.4 
grains  were  ignited,  and  were  found  to  have  lost  1.9  grains;  tnis,  calculated  on 
Sie  assumption  that  the  salt  was  the  triphosphate  oif  soda,  gives  twenty-four 
equivalents,  forming  the  compound  8  NaO,  PO«,  -f  24  HO,  the  salt  described 
in  chemical  works. 

To  conclude,  it  appears  that  on  dissolving  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  caustic 
potass,  the  negative  element  is  divided  between  the  two  metals,  and  the  solution 
contains  the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
oxide  of  the  latter  metal  the  formation  of  the  new  salt  is  dne.  The  &ct  that  it 
may  be  thus  made  appears  to  be  of  no  importance,  yet  being  thoroughly  con- 
yinced  of  the  error  of  the  cut  bono  argument,  I  have  ventured  to  make  tne  &ct 
known  to  our  Society,  through  the  columns  of  its  valuable  Journal. 

Weymmtik^  OcL  SO,  1855.  Thomas  B.  Gboybs,  M.P.S. 
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Names  of  MedidueB,  Medioaments,  &c. 


The  following  m    addition  in    alt  Vessels 

carrtfing  a  Surgeon,  with  50  or  more  persons 

on  board: — 

Nitric  ether 

Acetate  of  lead   

Croton  oil 

Camphor j 

Tartar  emetic 

Hydriodate  of  potass  (iodide  of  potassium) 

Ergot  of  rye    

Tincture  of  digitalia  

Powder  of  ipecacuanha 

Sulphate  of  zinc ■ 

Lunar  caustic < 

Muriate  of  morphia   - 

Watery  extract  of  aloes 

Blue  pill  

Aromatic  confection  in  powder 

Prepared  chalk ■ 

Scale  of  Medical  Stores  and  Necessaries. 

Arrowroot  < 

Pearl  barley 

Rice  

Lint  ■ 

Sponges    ' ■ 

Scales  and  weights • 

Graduated  drop  measure  ■ 

Scissors 

Syringes  

I^cets 

Bandages  of  different  sizes 

Calico    •< 

Flannel 

Needles,  pina,  and  thread 

Splints,  common - 

Trusses,  single,  36  inches  in  girth  

Pestle  and  mortar  < 

Enema  syringe,  with  printed  directions? 

for  use  3 

Tile 

Funnel 

Pewter  cup,  small  

Teaspoons,  pewter 

Spatula 

Biougies 

Tape 

Catheter 


Proportions  for  Ships  canylng  the  under 
mentioned  number  of  Men  and  Boys. 


Column  1. 
10  and  under. 


lib. 
2  " 
4" 

i" 

1  ounce 
Iset 


2  No. 


3  yards 
2     «« 

1  set 
iNo. 
1    " 


1  set 
1  piece 
iNo. 


Column  2. 

11  to  20,  in- 

clusiYe. 


21b. 
4" 

8" 

*x" 

1  jounce 

1  set 

iNo. 

1  pair 

2  No. 

2  " 
6   " 

4  yards 

3  " 

1  paper 
1  set 
iNa 
1  " 


1  " 
I  " 
1  " 
1  « 
1  " 
Iset 
1  piece 
iNa 


Column  3. 
21  and  up- 
wards. 


2  ounces 
2       *» 
2  drachms 

1  ounce 

i   " 

2  ounces 
2      " 

2      " 


drachm 
ounce 


12  ounces 
i!b. 


41b. 

8" 
12" 

J" 

2  ounces 

1  set 

iNo. 

1  pair 

2  No. 
2  " 

6  " 

6  yards 
6    " 
1  paper 
Iset 
1  No. 
1  " 


1  « 
1  « 
1  " 
1  " 
1  " 
1  set 
1  piece 
I  No. 


NoTB  l.-Section  224  of  the  "  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  ^854,  contains  t^foU 
lowing  provisions,  viz.:-" The  following  rules  shaU  be  ^^^^  .^^'^^'^•P?^  ^ 
medidn^  medical  stores,  and  antiscorbutics;  that  is  to  say:  OO  The  Bos«iof 
Trade  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  and  cause  to  be  published  a  scale  of  med^incs 
and  medical  stores  suitoble  to  accidents  »nd  diseMM  ansing  on  sw  WW^ 
The  owner  of  every  ship  navigating  between  the  United  Kmgdom  and  any  place  out 
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of  the  Bame»  dull  proTide,  and  cause  to  be  constantly  kept  on  board  such  ship,  a 
■apply  of  8udi  medidiiee  and  medical  stores  in  accordance  with  the  said  scale;  and 
if,  in  any  such  ship  as  aforesaid,  soch  medicines,  medical  atores,  Ume  or  lemon  jaice» 
or  other  articles,  sugar  and  viuegar,  as  are  hereinbefore  required,  are  not  provided 
and  kept  on  board  aa  hereinbefore  required,  the  master  or  owner  shall  incur  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds;  and  if  the  master  of  any  such  ship  as  aforeaaid 
neglects  to  serye  out  the  lime  or  lemon  juice,  or  other  articles,  sugar  or  Tinegar,  in 
the  case  and  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  he  shall  for  each  su<£  offeooe  inciir  « 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and  if  any  master  is  convicted  in  either  of  the 
ust-mentioned  penalties,  and  it  appears  that  the  offence  is  owing  to  the  act  or 
default  of  the  owner,  such  master  may  recover  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  and  the 
costs  incuxied  by  him,  from  the  owner. 

Note  2.^ In  ships  employed  trading  solely  between  places  in  Europe,  or  betveea 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean,  and  in  ships  employed 
in  the  Greenland  or  Baffin's  Bay  trade,  or  in  any  of  the  northern  fisheries,  tiia  pro- 
portion of  the  various  articles  above  mentioned  need  not  exceed  tlie  proportions 
mentioned  in  the  second  of  the  above  columns,  notwithstandii^  that  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  may  exceed  twenty. 

NoTB  3. — Passenger  ships  which  are  certified  under  the  44  th  section  of  the  ^  Faa- 
lengers'  Act,  1855,"  to  be  duly  supplied  with  medicines,  need  not  be  also  piovidfld 
with  medicines  or  other  articles  according  to  the  above  Bcal& 


MANUFACTURE  OF  YELLOW  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  RED 
PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  CYANIDE  Or 
POTASSIUM,  &c. 
{Continued  from  page  2M.) 
Undek  one  of  his  patents,  Mr.  Laming  makes  use  of  charcoal  or  other  form  of  carbon 
in  powder,  mixed  with  one  of  the  alkalies,  or  its  carbonate  or  other  salt,  capable 
under  the  circumstances,  of  surrendering  its  metallic  base  to  cyanogen.    This  mix- 
I  ture  is  constantly  maintained  in  a  fused  state,  so  as  to  be  fluid,  or  at  least  in  a  pasty 

condition,  which  is  highly  favourable  for  converting  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkali  or  iU 
salt  into  a  cyanide,  and  which  takes  place  rapidly  under  such  cirevmstanoes,  when  a 
I  current  of  ammonia  gas  is  introduced  into  the  fused  mixture.    The  metaUic  base  of 

I  potash  or  soda,  or  of  thenr  compounds  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be^  is  liberated 

by  the  agency  of  the  heated  carbon,  assisted  by  the  affinity  of  the  metallic  base,  fhmi 
the  cyanogen,  which  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  the  combination  of  heated  carbon 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia;  cyanide  of  the  metaUic  base  is  thus  produced, 
and  this  product  is  constantly  augmented  in  quAitity  (the  current  of  ammonia 
being  continued)  until  each  part  of  the  alkaU  or  other  compound  of  its  base  has 
become  converted  into  cyanide.  When  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  used,  powdered 
charcoal  to  the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  may  be  added  with- 
out destroying  the  fluidity  of  the  mixture  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  full  red. 
When  the  potash  or  soda  is  in  a  caustic  state  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  may  be 
added,  or  what  is  more  advantageous,  the  mixture  will  remain  fluid,  although  the 
heat  be  not  raised  so  high.  Whether  the  ammonia  gas  is  passed  through  the  mix- 
ture of  carbon  and  fused  alkali  or  other  oompoond  o^  its  metallic  base  (whidi  is 
preferred)  or  over  its  surface^  it  is  better  to  have  more  than  one  vessel  charged  with 
the  heated  materials,  and  so  connected  together  by  pipes  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia,  which  escapes  the  chemical  reaction  in  the  first  vessel,  shall  not  pasa 
through  the  whole  series  without  combining.  The  apparatus  thus  acts  on  the  priB* 
dple  of  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  and  according  to  this  invention  all  the  vessels  are 
made  red  hot,  except  the  last,  into  which  water,  or  some  liquid  convenieDt  for 
arrestinff  the  vapours  of  the  alkaline  metal,  is  put,  or  otherwise  the  vapours  might  be 
lost.  The  flrst  product,  as  in  the  common  process  for  making  prussiate,  is  a  cyanide 
of  the  alkaline  metal  present,  which  may  be  dissolved  from  out  the  mass,  technically 
called  '<  metat,**  by  boiling  the  latter  in  alcohol  of  about  0.896  sp.  gr.,  from  wluch 
filtered  hot,  it  spontaneously  separates,  in  great  part,  on  cooling.  To  obtain  the 
ferrosyanide,  the  metal  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  namely,  iU  soluble  parts 
dissolved  in  water,  then  treated  with  iron,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  when  suflbi- 
ently  oonoentrated  and  clear,  set  aside  to  crystalliae,  and  the  rough  pvadnol  aller^ 
;    wards  pnrifled  by  r^-ctyataUixatieB. 
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BcbiC^i  WHh  a  view  of  BMLnafactaring  pmssiate  of  potesh  ia  »  mofe  eoonomie  flaanner 

sale;  at  than  heretofore,  Mr.  Spence  has  recently  patented  the  use  of  snlphate  of  potash  in 

iDOBJiB  place  of  the  carb<Hiate,  obtaining  the  cyanogen  from  refnee  leathec    He  usee  the 

t  pn!^  Mune  90tt  of  pots  or  calcining  veesela  as  are  now  in  ordinarj-  vse,  obstfring  the  same 

spea^  niles  as  to  heat,  &&    The  sulphate  of  potash  employed  ia  of  eonsiderahle  purity,  as 

itui  free  as  possible  from  other  salts,  and  the  pots  are  charged  with  as  large  a  quantity  as 

iBi^i  they  wUl  conveniently  work,  allowing  room  for  the  ezpaunoo  or  swellmg  that  takes 

SMfi  plaee  when  the  old  leather  is  introdaoed.    When  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  bcought 

errftt  te  A  fall  red  heat  it  is  fluxed,  or  beeomee  pasty  or  semifluid.    He  then  takes  old 

h9^f  leather,  such  as  old  shoes  or  other  refuse  leather,  and  adds  it  gradvally  and  in  a 

^^  dry  state  to  the  fused  si^phate  of  potash  in  the  pots,  diligently  stirring  after  each 

addition  of  the  old  leather,  and  adding  farther  quantities  as  soon  as  that  put  in  has 
^g^  become  charred  and  mixed  with  the  spolphate  of  potash.    When  as  much  leather  has 

njUfi  been  added  as  is  equal  to  double  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash  used  and  the 

iJir  mixture  grows  thick,  no  more  leather  is  added.    The  heat  is  now  kepi  up  ibr  three 

^^  er  four  hours,  the  pots  during  that  time  being  kept  completely  dosed,  except  only  a 

^^  small  rent  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape,  but  not  to  allow  air  to  enter.    The  pots  are 

opened  and  the  mixture  stirred  once  every  hour.    As  soon  as  the  calcination  is  oon- 
^j^  sidered  as  completed,  the  pots  are  opened  and  the  calcined  material  ladled  out,  when 

r^  •  a  new  charge  is  introduced.    The  calcined  material  or  *^  metal*'  is  put  into  a  yessel 

wltti  water,  and  heat  applied  to  dissolve  out  all  the  soluble  matter  it  contains,  when 
the  sediment  is  allowed  to  snbdde  and  the  clear  liquor  run  off,  evaporated,  and  ciya* 
.  tallijBed.    A  crop  of  impure  pmssiate  of  potash  crystals  are  thns  obtained,  whidk  are 

afterwards  purified  by  re-crystallization;  the  mother-liquor,  however,  still  Contains  a 
large  quantity  of  pmssiate  of  potash  in  solution,  which  cannot  be  crystallised  out 
of  it,  and  it  also  contains  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  potasstum.  In  the 
ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  pmssiate  of  potash,  the  crude  mother-liquors  are 
boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  returned  to  the  calcining  pots 
M  along  with  a  new  quantity  of  peariash  or  potash.    Instead  of  so  boiling  down»  Mr. 

Ik  Spence  adds  to  the  crude  mother-liquors  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  all  the 

ii-  before-named  compounds  of  potash  into  sulphate  of  potash,  and  then  adds  to  it 

tf  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  thrown  down.    This  pre- 

K  dpitate,  which  is  Prussian  blue,  is  allowed  to  &U  to  the  bottom,  and  the  dear  solutioa 

I  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  now  run  off  from  it;  water  is  then  added  to  wash  the 

i  Prussian  blue,  and  after  stirring  and  again  settling  the  dear  liquor  is  run  off  a 

i  second  time  and  adde(\  to  the  liquor  which  was  previously  run  off  fh>m  the  Prussian 

I  blue.  These  liquors  are  now  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  thus 

obtained  is  returned  to  the  caldning  pots,  along  with  new  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
potash  for  again  charging  the  said  caldning  pots.  The  Prussian  blue  being  now  in 
the  state  of  a  very  liquid  pulp,  is  added  to  the  next  chance  o£  metal  from  the  pots, 
and  put  both  together  into  the  vessel  in  which  the  pmssiate  is  dissolved  out. 
and  after  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  is  boiled  together 
by  steam  heat  for  at  least  an  hour-,  the  soluble  matter  is  thus  dissolved  out  and  the 
carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  are  enabled  to  re-act  upon  the 
^  Prussian  blue  and  to  take  from  it  all  or  nearly  all  the  prussic  add  which  it  contained. 

The  liquor  being  now  allowed  to  settle  and  evaporated  to  the  required  density,  will 
yidd  a  mudi  larger  crop  of  impure  pmssiate  of  potash  crystals  than  it  would  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Prassian  blue  as  above  described. 

Mamt/acture  ofPruuiaie  of  Potash  from  (he  Product*  obtained  m  t/ks  DigtHUtHon  of 
CbdL--Large  quantities  of  cyanogen  are  given  off  during  the  decomposition  of  coal 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  gas  making,  and  pmssiate  of  potash  and  Prussian  blue 
manufactured  therefrom. 

To  make  pmssiate  of  potash  from  the  pulpy  coarse  blue,  obtained  by  treating  the 
weaker  ammoniacal  liquors  of  gas  works  (as  described  under  Prussian  blue),  Mr.  Spence 

Sroceeds  as  follows  :— To  every  lOOlbs.  of  pulpy  coarse  blue,  9lb6.  of  ordinary  potash 
issolved  in  two  gallons  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  150*^  Fahr., 
at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  for  three  hours,  with  frequent  stirring :  tlie  whole  is 
then  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment  thrown  on  a  filter 
and  washed.    The  clear  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

To  make  pmssiate  of  potash  from  the  coarse  powder  obtained  by  treating  the 
stronger  ammoniacal  liquors,  Mr.  Spence  employs  the  following  operations  : — To 
every  lOOlbs.  ot  the  coarse  powder,  8lbs.  of  potash  or  S^lbe,  of  peariash,  dissdved  in 
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two  gallons  of  water  and  heated  to  200®  Fahr.,  are  added  ;  the  mixture  ia  atinred 
frequently  during  two  hours,  when  eight  gallons  of  water  at  212°  are  added,  the 
whole  stirred  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  liquor  is  now  drawn  off,  and  the 
sediment  thrown  on  a  filter  to  drain  and  he  washi^  with  six  gallons  of  water  at 
200° :  the  filtered  liquor  is  added  to  that  drawn  off  and  brought  to  a  boil,  when  8lbs. 
of  oxide  of  iron  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  The  dear  liquor 
is  then  drawn  off  from  the  sediment,  evaporated,  and  crystallized. 

To  make  prussiate  of  potash  from  the  hydrocyanate  of  lime  obtained  from  the  refuse 
of  the  lime  purifiers,  Mr.  Spence  adds  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  to  the  liquor 
as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down  ;  tills  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off;  this  is  heated  to  212°,  and  lib.  of  red  oxide  of  iron 
added  for  each  pound  of  potash  employed  ;  tlie  whole  is  boiled  together  for  ten 
minutes  and  allowed  to  settle :  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  evaporated,  and 
crystallized. 

Mr.  Laming  has  patented  a  mode  of  manufacturing  the  prussiates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  from  prussiate  of  lime  obtained  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas.  In  the 
manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  equivalent  quantities  of  prussiate  of  lime  and  of 
either  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  are  mixed 
together,  and  after  the  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  precipitated,  the  super- 
natant solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  is  drawn  off,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystal- 
lized. The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  the  prussiates  of  soda 
and  ammonia— substitutiiig  the  salts  of  soda  and  ammonia  for  those  of  potash. 

Ck)mmercial  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  often  contaminated  with  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  maybe  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  hot  water,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  potash  with  part  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  crystallize  by  cooling  ;  decanting  the  mother-liquor  and  mixing  it 
with  alcohol ;  washing  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  alcohol,  and 
crystallizing  it  once  more  from  water. 

Bed  PrussiaU  of  Potash.— Ferricyanide  of  Poiasgium.—To  prepare  this  salt  chlorine 
gas,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  washing  with  water,  is  passed  with  constant 
agitation  through  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  sample 
taken  out  of  the  liquid  (the  yellow  colour  of  which  becomes  continually  deeper)  on 
being  added  to  the  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  perfectly  free  from  protosait  of  iron, 
no  longer  throws  down  Prussian  blue,  but  forms  a  clear  brown  mixture.  The 
liquid  is  then  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  till  crystals  begin  to  form.  The 
crystals  increase  in  quantity  as  the  water-bath  cools,  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
peated crystallization.  If  tlie  chlorine  acts  unequally  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
liquid,  or  in  excess,  further  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  dark  red  liquid  is  produced,  which,  on  evaporation, 
deposits  Prussian  green,  whereby  the  purification  of  the  salt  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquid  constantly,  and  test  it  frequently 
with  a  persalt  of  iron.  The  crystals  obtained  by  tiie  first  evaporation  are  often 
mere  needles,  but  in  separating  them  from  the  mother-liquor,  washing  them  with 
cold  water,  dissolving  them  in  hot  water,  again  evaporating,  and  repeating  this  pro- 
cess several  times,  the  liquid  ultimately  purified  by  filtration  yields  thick  crystals 
an  inch  in  length.  The  mother-liquor  is  mixed  with  the  washings,  and  again 
evaporated  as  long  as  red  crystals  continue  to  form.  The  mother-liquor,  after  tiiis 
treatment,  contains  scarcely  anything  but  chloride  of  potassium,  and  sometimes 
a  small  quantity  of  reproduced  ferrocyanide  ;  hence  the  crystals  last  separated 
from  the  mother-liquor  nmst  be  tested  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  to  see  whether  they 
contain  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be  again  treated  with 
chlorine.  The  chloride  of  potassium  contained  in  the  unpurified  solution  appears  to 
be  the  cause  of  its  efflorescing  so  rapidly  during  evaporation  and  cooling,  for  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  vessels  with  deep  sides.  Larger  crystals  are  produced 
by  hot  evaporation,  than  by  cooling  in  rapidly  boiled  solutions. 

The  above-described  method  of  manufacturing  red  prussiate  of  potash  was  for 
some  time  the  one  generally  employed,  and  as  the  practical  working  of  the  process 
implied  some  chemical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  process  came  to  be 
regarded  as  both  difficult  and  secret ;  for  an  excess  of  chlorine  not  only  constituted 
a  waste,  but  moreover  actually  destroyed  the  red  prussiate  when  formed,  and  thus 
led  to  a  total  failure. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  is  now  manufactured  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  ill  eflRxrts  of 
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chlorine  are  easily  obviated.  To  prepare  it,  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  yellow  prci»- 
siate  of  potash  is  reduced  to  a  very  fiue  powder  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  with  repeated  agitation— such  as,  for  example,  that  which  can  be  produced  in 
a  churn.  In  this  way  the  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
and  red  prussiate  of  potash  formed.  When  it  is  found  that  the  chlorine  passes  freely 
through  the  mixture,  without  being  absorbed,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
powder  withdrawn.  This  powder,  on  being  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  heated  to  about  180®  Fahr.,  will  produce  on  cooling  long  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  may  be  rendered  purer  and  larger 
by  re-crystallization  in  the  usual  way ;  the  chloride  of  potassium,  meanwhile,  re- 
maining dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tliis  salt  might  be  made  by  means  of  the  permanganate 
of  potash  or  chamelion  mineral,  as  the  manganesic  acid  parts  with- its  oxygen  with 
extreme  fiicility  when  in  solution— in  this  case  a  saving  would  occur  in  the  process 
even  independently  of  the  cost  of  chlorine — for  no  chloride  of  potassium  would  be 
formed  from  the  potash  of  the  yellow  prussiate. 

Mode  of  estimating  the  Value  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash. — For  the  estimation  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash  M.  Licshing  recommends  the  employment  of  sulpharseniate 
of  sodium.  For  every  100  grains  of  pure  red  prussiate  twenty  grains  of  sulph- 
arseniate of  sodium  are  required.  In  conducting  the  process  100  grains  of  red  prus- 
siate are  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a -separate  solution  of  twenty  grains 
of  sulpharseniate,  together  with  forty  or  sixty  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  in  400  measures  of  water  is  made,  and  introduced  into  an  alkalimeter  tube. 
Each  measure  will  thus  contain  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulpharseniate,  and 
will  indicate  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  pure  red  prussiate.  The  mixture,  as  the  decom- 
position takes  place,  acquires  a  pure  white  colour;  and  when  this  has  been  attained 
the  liquor  is  tested  with  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  which,  on  being  added,  is  deco- 
lorized if  the  transformation  of  the  ferricyanide  into  ferrocyanide  has  not  been 
completed ;  but  when  the  transformation  is  complete  the  cochineal  colour  is 
imparted  to  the  solution. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Distil  two  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  one  and 
a  half  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water  till  the  mass  begins  to  jump,  and 
pass  the  vapour  (hydrocyanic  acid)  into  a  cooled  receiver  containing  the  filtered 
solutioa  of  one  part  of  liydratc  of  potash  (not  fused  but  evaporated  till  it  solidifies 
on  cooling)  in  three  or  four  parts  of  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent,  or  stronger.  The 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  it  forms,  falls  to  the  bottom  from  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  ultimately  form  a  solid  magma.  The  solid 
product  is  drained  as  completely  as  possible  on  a  filter,  the  crystals  washed  several 
times  with  strong  alcohol,  then  well  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  heated  plate.  In  this  manner  eight  parts 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  three  parts  of  cyanide  in  the  form  of  a  white 
cxystalline  powder.  For  the  success  of  this  process  it  is  important  that  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  be  as  strong  as  possible,  so  that  a  weak  acid  must  first  be 
dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium  ;  that  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  be  at  least 
ninety-two  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  solution  of  potash  in  that  liquid  be  fresh ;  inas- 
much as  it  turns  brown  after  a-while.  When  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  in  excess,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid  for  a  longer  time, 
hence  the  potash  solution  must  be  in  slight  excess. 

Liebio's  Dry  Process. — Mix  intimately  eight  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
perfectly  dehydrated  by  calcination,  and  three  parts  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  what  is  better,  an  iron  pot, 
until  the  fused  mass  attains  a  red  heat,  when  it  will  become  limpid,  and  a  sample 
taken  out  with  the  rod  and  cooled  will  appear  perfectly  white.  In  this  state  all  the 
ferrocyanide  is  reduced.  If  the  crucible  be  now  taken  out  of  the  fire,  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  ceases  when  the  mass  has  become  a  little  cool,  and  the  iron  which  has 
been  separated  in  the  Operation  so  disposes  itself,  that  with  a  little  address  and 
slight  tapping  of  the  crucible,  the  principal  part  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
poured  off  from  the  iron  which  remains  in  the  crucible. 

To  obtain  the  cyanide  perfectly  free  from  iron,  place  it  across  an  iron  ladle  pierced 
with  fine  holes,  and  strongly  heated  beforehand,  in  a  vessel  also  heated,  of  greater 
height  than  width,  either  of  silver,  iron,  or  porcelain,  or  even  fire-ware,  but  with 
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fiBOoCh  0ide«,  and  let  it  gndnally  cooL  In  this  state  the  ferruginooi  portion  mayhe 
extracted  hy  means  of  a  sharp  instrument,  from  that  which  is  firee  from  iron.  The 
parity  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  entirely  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  materials 
employed;  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  carbonate  of  potash  should  therefore  be 
aToided;  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  of  oommerce  almost  inrariably  contains 
snlphttte  of  potash,  the  presence  of  which  is  objectionable.  The  use  of  purified 
tartar  night  perhaps  be  idTantageously  substituted  for  that  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
Should  any  sulphur  be  present,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  would  be  contaminiUbed  by 
siilphuret  of  potassium,  frcMU  which  considerable  inconTenience  would  arise  in  the 
employment  of  the  ^anide  in  chemical  analysis,  and  in  its  application,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  gold,   silver,  and  copper  solutions  employed  in  the  dectro-plating 

When  the  mixture  is  melted,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is  at  first  formed  only 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  l>ut  this  last  quickly 
dbuinges,  at  the  temperature  to  whidi  it  is  exposed,  into  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  and  this  last,  when  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
■lelted,  beoomes  conyerted  into  metallic  iron.  It  is  only  by  a  long  sustained  heat 
that  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  decomposed,  so  that  long  after  the 
decomposition  of  the  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  and  the  formation  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  has  taken  place,  there  is  still  a  disengagement  of  gas  ;  consequently,  the 
proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  simultaneously  fonned,  should  entirely 
depend  on  the  duration  of  the  fusion. 

The  iron  which  remains  after  a  prolonged  fusion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  out 
of  contact  of  air,  being  washed  with  hot  water,  disengages,  when  an  acid  is  poured  on 
i^  not  only  hydrogen,  but  always  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas. 

If  the  directions  giyen  in  many  chemical  works  (wherein  laebig's  process  is 
incorrectly  stated)  be  followed,  and  in  which  it  is  sttfted  that  the  materials  must  be 
melted*  so  that  the  mass  submitted  to  a  bright  red  heat  becomes  tranquil,  only  a 
grey-coloured  product  will  be  the  result. 

If  a  closed  iron  vessel  be  employed,  and  the  disengaged  gases  collected,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  relatiye  proportion  between  the 
earbonic  acid  and  the  carbonic  oxide  changes,  the  latter  constantly  increasing.  It 
is  evident  that  at  a  high  temperature,  one  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
passes  through  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  should  be  reduced  into  carbonic  oxide  ; 
and  this  reduction,  without  doubt,  extends  even  in  part  to  the  carbonic  oxide  itself ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  its  carbon  is  separated,  and  that  this  renders  the  product  of  a 
grey  odour.  If  we  dissolve  in  cold  water  some  cyanide  of  potassium,  completely 
free  from  particles  of  iron,  and  which  has  thus  become  grey,  and  filter  the  solution, 
there  remains  on  the  filter  a  black  substance,  which,  being  dried,  bums  away 
comj^etely  on  a  slip  of  platinum,  and  in  fact  possesses  aU  the  qualities  of  charcoal. 
This  carbon,  in  a  state  of  extreme  dlTision,  does  not  separate  either  by  fusion  or 
repose,  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  on  account  of  its  feeble  specific  gravity.  If 
a  little  of  this  grey  cyanide  be  added  to  each  new  melting,  it  may  be  purified  from 
tills  carbon,  and  no  injuiy  done  to  the  product  of  the  new  materials  employed,  as 
the  iron,  in  separating,  withdraws  the  finely  divided  carbon,  and  leaves  the  cyanide 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

In  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  grey  product  is  frequently  obtained, 
if  the  mixture  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  be  exposed  to 
a  bright  red  heat,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  This  may  be  avoided, 
according  to  Clemon,  by  removing  the  crucible  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  dull  red- 
hot  mass  appears  clear,  and  a  sample  taken  out  is  perfectly  white.  The  evolution  of 
gas  having  ceased,  the  deposition  of  the  iron  may  be  accelerated  by  gentle  percussion, 
and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  passed  through  a  finely  perforated  hot  iron  spoon,  and 
cc^ected  in  a  tall,  smooth-walled  vessel  of  silver,  iron,  or  porcelain,  in  which  it  ia 
allowed  to  cool  slowly.  Grey  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  added  in  new  fusions, 
and  treated  by  the  above  process,  when  it  will  become  white. 

Cyanaie  of  Potash. — ^Fuse  eight  parts  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  and  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  introduce  gradually  into  the  mixture,  somewhat  cooled 
after  fusion,  but  still  liquid,  fifteen  parts  of  minium,  care  being  tsken  to  avoid  too 
considerable  a  rise  of  temperature.  Place  the  crucible  once  more  in  the  fire,  well 
stir  the  mass,  pour  out  and  cool.    If  the  salt  is  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  urea. 
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^moMtboald  be  direct^ aaterated  vith cold  v»ter  and nixcd  wUh eight  perte 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia^  which  maj  be  diMolred  in  the  washings.  Sviqiorate 
the  mixtttro  and  treat  in  the  usual  waj.  If  fenocyanide  of  potaastam  shoold  be 
present  in  the  akx>holic  sohition,  it  may  be  separated  by  caiefuUy  adding  sulphate  of 
aesquiozide  of  iron,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  solution  from  the  Pnisiian  Uoe  whidi 
forms:  four  parts  of  anhydrous  iemcyanide  oC  potassium  yield  fiMir  to  five  of  urea. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


AN  EXPBaiMENTAL  INQUIBT  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 

METAMORPHOSIS  OP  SACCHARINE  MATTER, 

AS  A  NORMAL  PROCESS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 

BT  DB-PAYT. 

Tbu  ainthor  begins  by  ohaerTuig,  tfant  the  saccharine  matter  met  with  in  the 
animal  economy  is  derired  from  two  souroes— from  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  and 
from  the  liver  of  the  anioud  itself ;  in  each  ease  being  poured  into  the  general  circa- 
Intion  threogh  the  hepatic  veins.  The  liv«r  not  only  ei^ys  the  power  of  farming 
sugar,  but  ht  likewise  exerts  (as  shewn  by  the  ezpmmentsof  Bernard)  some  modify- 
ing influence  over  that  which  is  traversing  its  capiUaries  and  which  has  been 
ahsorbrd  from  the  food,  by  which  it  is  transfotmed  from  ve^tabU  into  inimal  sugar,  ^ 
and  thus  rendered  more  apt  fbr  serving  in  the  processes  of  animal  life. 

The  sugar  poured  into  the  general  circulatioa  through  the  hepatic  veins  is  con- 
veyed to  the  eapiUariss  of  the  lungs,  where  it  in  great  part  disappears,  but  never 
entirely  so,  aceording  to  very  numerous  analyses  which  the  author  has  made  on  this 
subject.  If  the  blood  be  traced  onwards  from  the  arteries  through  the  systeoilc 
oapillaries  into  the  veins,  the  small  amount  of  sugar  which  impregnates  arterial 
blood  will  bo  found  to  be  still  undergoing  a  process  of  destruction ;  and  what 
appears  exceedingly  interesting,  this  process  of  destruction  is  not  carried  on  with 
e^ual  activity  in  the  diffbrent  parts  of  the  system  at  large.  In  the  capillaries  of  the 
chylo-pmetic  viscers,  the  destruction  is  so  complete,  that  the  blood  in  the  portal  vein 
may  be  entirely  free  from  saccharine  principle,  when  the  blood  returning  from  other 
parts,  as  that  eontamed  in  the  femoral  or  jugular  veins,  remains  slightly  impreg- 
nated. This  carious  tact  has  a  bearing  that  will  be  presently  adverted  to,  with 
reference  to  the  views  to  be  advanced  concerning  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  prmeipal  seat  of  destruction  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  animal  system  being 
located  in  the  respiratory  organs,  seems  at  first  sight  to  support  the  theory  of  Liebig 
— tliat  sngar  is  one  of  those  substances  which  undergoes  a  process  of  combustion, 
by  its  dtiect  combination  with  oxygen  and  its  res<4ution  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid.  Some  experiments  on  the  temporary  obt truction  of  ^he  respiration,  and  the 
examination  of  arterial  blood  before  and  after  the  operation,  led  the  author  to  call 
in  question  this  view,  as  he  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  supply  of  oxygen 
was  cut  off  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  occasion  death,  yet  a  considerable  destruc- 
tkm  of  sngar  took  place  in  the  lungs.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  disappear- 
anee  of  sugar  takes  place  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  unequally  so  in  diflbrent 
portions  of  them,  induced  him  to  push  his  investigations,  and  see  if  th^pe  might 
not  be  some  other  cause  in  operation  in  the  living  animal  to  eflbct  the  normal  de- 
atmction  of  sngar,  besides  the  direct  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in 
resinration.  The  results  of  these  investigatioos,  which  were  first  directed  towards 
the  dianges  ^Nroduced  in  blood  normally  containing  sugar,  injected  through  the 
oapilUries  of  lungs  removed  from  the  animal,  and  artificially  inflated  with  atmo- 
spheric air  or  oxygen  gas,  have  induced  the  author  to  rrfer  the  metamorphosis  of 
sngar  in  the  animal  economy,  to  a  process  which  is  perfectly  consistent  and  analogous 
with  the  well-known  chemical  bearings  of  this  substance  apart  from  the  animal 
system. 

In  experiments  which  the  author  has  now  several  times  repeated,  he  iigected 
blood  removed  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  an  animal— and  therefore  nor- 
mally containing  sugar— through  the  capillaries  of  the  artificially  inflated  lungs  of 
another;  and  found  that  as  long  as  the  blood  retains  its  flbrine,  there  is  as  much 
deslmetion  of  its  sugar  as  would  take  place  in  the  living  animal;  but  that  where 
the  flbrine  has  been  separated  firom  the  serum  and  corpuscles,  the  sugar  ceases  to  be 
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inflnenced  by  the  presenoe  of  oxygen,  or  ceases  to  disappear  during  this  process  of 
artificial  respiration.  It  would  hence  appear,  that  something  besides  mere  contact 
with  oxygen  is  requisite  for  the  destruction  of  sugar.  But  in  other  experiments,  he 
has  found  that  oxygen  is  nevertheless  a  necessary  agent  concerned  in  the  process  of 
transformation  observed  during  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  that  has  not  under- 
gone spontaneous  coagulation.  It  would  therefore  seem,  in  fact,  that  oxygen  acts 
secondarily  on  the  sugar  through  the  medium  of  the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the 
blood:— that  it  exerts  some  changes  upon  this  azotized  principle,  which  are  capable 
of  inducing  the  metamorphosis  of  sugar. 

If  we  look  to  the  ordinary  chemical  bearings  of  saccharine  matter  apart  from  the 
animal  system,  we  find  that  an  azotized  substance  undei^going  the  molecular  changes 
of  decomposition,  placed  in  contact  with  sugar,  readily  excites  a  process  of  ferment- 
ation, and  converts  it  by  a  mere  alteration  of  the  grouping  of  its  elements  into 
another  substance,  one  atom  of  sugar  (Cit  Hn  Oit)  being  resolved  into  two  atoms  of 
lactic  acid  (C«  He  Oe).  We  also  find  that  sugar  is  not  susceptible  of  oxidation  except 
under  the  influence  of  strong  chemical  reagents.  Chemical  analogy,  therefore, 
would  lead  us  to  look  upon  the  secondary  action  of  oxygen  as  the  more  probable 
process  of  physiological  destruction;  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration, 
that  nowhere  do  we  meet  with  such  a  constant  series  of  molecular  changes  taking 
place  as  amongst  the  azotized  constituents  of  a  living  animal.  In  the  above* 
.mentioned  experiment  of  injecting  fibrinated  and  defibrinated  blood  through  an 
artificially  inflated  lung,  when  the  blood  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  molecular 
changes  of  assimilation  on  contact  with  oxygen  as  in  the  living  animal,  the  sugar  in 
great  part  disappears,  but  so  soon  as  the  fibrine  is  separated  by  spontaneous  coagu- 
Ution,  and  the  blood  has  thus  lost  its  vital  characteristics,  oxygen  is  no  longer 
capable  of  exerting  any  metamorphosing  influence  on  its  saccharine  ingredients. 

If  ihe  molecular  changes  occurring  during  the  decomposition  of  an  azotized  sub- 
stance be  capable  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  why  should  not  the  mt^ecular 
changes  occurring  during  the  building-up  or  elaboration  of  this  same  nitrpgenized 
compound  efiect  tho  same?  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  the  process  of  destruction  is 
carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera,  where  the  molecular  changes  of  nutrition  are  also 
correspondingly  carried  on  with  greater  activity  than  elsewhere.  So  that  analogy 
and  experiment  would  tend  to  show  that  the  physiological  destruction  of  sugar  is 
owing  to  a  process  similar  to  fermentation  induced  by  the  molecular  changes  occturring 
in  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  animal  during  life;  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  we  find  lactic  acid  present  in  the  system,  and  largely  separated  from  arterial 
blood  by  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  secerning  follicles  of  the  stomach. 

As  regards  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  it  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  an 
alkali  favours,  whilst  that  of  an  acid  retards  the  process.  In  two  experiments  on 
animals,  the  author  injected  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphoric  acid  into  the  circu- 
lating current,  and  observed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  sugar  immediately  accu- 
mulated in  the  blood. 

The  preceding  observations  refer  more  especially  to  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  saccharine  ingredient  of  the  blood  during  life;  and  the  author  next  prooirads 
to  notice  some  interesting  phenomena  observable  during  the  decomposition,  and  even 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood  containing  sugar. 

If  the  blood  of  an  animal  normally  impregnated  with  sugar  be  placed  aside,  and 
allowed  to  undergo  spontaneous  coaguhition,  on  examining  separately  the  serum  and 
clot  on  the  following  day  it  will  Ije  found,  that  although  the  serum  may  be  largely 
saturated  with  sugar,  the  clot  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  destitute  of  it.  Now, 
as  the  clot  is  moist  and  remains  to  a  certain  extent  infiltrated  with  the  serum  from 
which  it  has  partially  separated,  it  would  appear  that  even  the  molecular  changea 
arising  from  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood  are  suflScient  to  efiect  the 
destruction  of  normal  animal  sugar;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  in  diabetic  blood  (the  sugar  of  which,  as  would  appear  from  other  con- 
siderations also,  is  not  so  susceptible  of  metamorphosis  as  the  healthy  variety)  the 
sugar  does  not  disappear  to  a  similar  extent  in  the  clot. 

Under  the  changes  of  the  decomposition  of  blood,  normal  animal  glucose  is  very 
readily  metamorphosed.  The  rapidity  of  the  metamorphosis  depends  on  the  activity 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  substances  present,  and  when  tlie  destruction  of 
the  sugar  is  complete  the  blood  has  assumed  an  acid  reaction. 
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Thia  acid  reaction  of  decomposing  blood  is  only  observable  in  that  which  was 
nreTioosly  pretty  largely  impregnated  with  sugar.  It  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  due  to  carbonic  acid,  for  the  re- 
action remains  after  exposure  to  a  boiling  temperature. 

The  disappearance  of  sugar  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out  does  not  depend  on 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  except  in  so  far  as  this  agent  is  concerned  in  exciting  the  de- 
composition of  the  azotized  constituents  of  the  blood;  for  the  sugar  disappears  as 
rapidly  when  there  is  a  small,  as  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  surface  exposed 
to  the  aur.  But  if  the  air  be  carefully  and  completely  excluded,  no  signs  of  decom- 
position of  the  animal  parts  of  the  blood  are  to  be  observed,  and  under  these  cir- 
cnmatances  the  sugar  also  remains.  The  disappearance  of  sugar  is  more  rapid 
where  the  flbrine  and  corpuscules  are  present,  than  when  the  serum  is  exposed  alone; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  blood  in  the  one  case  undergoes  decomposition  much 
sooner  than  in  the  other— a  fact  easily  intelligible  from  the  greater  amount  of 
azotized  ingredients  present. 

If  blood  normally  impregnated  with  saccharine  matter  be  placed  aside  until  signs 
of  incipient  decomposition  are  observed,  and  the  sugar  is  beginning  to  disappear, 
exposure  to  a  current  of  oxygen  rapidly  completes  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
saccharine  constituent.  In  this  observation  we  have  a  further  illustration  of  the 
analogy  that  appears  to  exist,  in  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  of  sugar  as  a 
physiological  process,  and  that  which  takes  place  chemically  under  the  influence 
of  an  azotized  compound,  whose  elementary  particles  are  in  a  state  of  mdecnlar 
transition.  During  life,  the  higher  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  are  capable  of 
undergoing  the  changes  of  assimilation  on  exposure  to  contact  with  oxygen,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  destruction  of  sugar  effected;  for  a  short  period  after  death 
these  azotized  constituents  remain  stationary  and  uninfluenced  by  oxygen,  and  with 
this,  there  is  a  corresponding  suspension  of  the  transformation  of  sugar;  but,  finally, 
the  animal  matter  of  the  blood  on  contact  with  oxygen,  especially  during  a  warm 
temperature,  assumes  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  molecular  changes  of  which 
again  excite  the  destruction  or  metamorphosis  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  sugar  disappears  far  less  rapidly  tcom  diabetic  blood  under  the  influence  of 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  than  from  healthy  right- ventricular  blood.  From  these» 
and  a  few  other  observations  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  make  on  the  blood  in 
Diabetes  Mellitus,  the  author,  were  he  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  that 
obscure  disease,  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  appears  to  be  a  modification  of 
sugar  produced  by  the  liver,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  destruction  in  the  animal  system,  and  which,  therefore,  accumulating  in  the 
blood,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  have  shown  that 
vegetable  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  not  susceptible  of  destruction  in  the  processes  of 
animal  life,  unless  converted  into  animal  glucose  by  the  agency  of  the  liver.  Diabetic 
sugar  would  therefore  seem  to  bear  resemblance  in  its  physiological  relations  to 
vegetable,  rather  than  to  animal  glucose. — Proceedings  of  the  Rotfol  Society,  vol.  viL 
No.  13.  

USE  OF  SULPHATE  OP  MAGNESIA  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Profcssob  Ramon  be  Luca*  has  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  so  abundant  in  Toledo,  and  at  many  places  in  Spain, 
can  be  employed  in  the  production  of  hydrocldoric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitric  acid, 
and  chlorine. 

The  results  which  he  has  obtained  are  as  follow : — 

When  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  parts  effloresced  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  one 
part  chloride  of  sodium  is  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  residue 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

MgO,  SO,  +  HO  -f-  NaCl  srsNa  O,  SO,  +  MgO  +  H  CL 

When  this  residue  is  treated  with  water  at  194°  Fahr.,  the  sulphate  of  soda  dis« 
solves,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  may  easily  be 
separated  by  Ume. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  one  part  nitrate  of  potash  or 

*  Aimdien  der  ChemU  undPharmaeie,  October,  1855. 
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80dl^  yidds,  irlien  slowly  hetted,  nitric  add,  together  with  nttroot  Taponr  and  a 
xeodue  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  with  magnesia. 

Mg  O,  SO,  +  HO  +  NaO  NO5  =  NaO  SO,  -f  MgO  +  No,  HO. 

200  grammes  nitrate  of  soda  ignited  with  400  grammes  sulphate  of  niagnesia»  gave 
90  grammes  nitric  add,  containing  58  per  cent.  NOo. 

Chlorme  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

These  leactions  indubitably  depend  upon  the  inferior  stability  of  the  magnesiaa 
chloride  and  nitrate  as  compared  with  those  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  metals. 

Since  sulphate  of  lime  under  the  aboye  conditions  would  yidld  a  diloride  that  is 
far  more  persistent,  and  a  nitrate  that  is  decomposed  only  at  a  temperature  which 
produces  decomposition  of  the  add  itself,  gypsum  cannot  be  substituted  for  mi- 
phuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  ^  magnesia 


MBANS  OP  PRBVENTINQ  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OP  POTASSIO- 
TARTRATE  OP  ANTIMONY  IN  SOLUTION. 

Hahhb  *  states,  that  the  decomposition  of  this  salt  in  solution  is  prevented  by 
an  admixtuie  of  alcohol.  He  recommends  that  the  salt  should  be  dissoWed  in  fifty 
parts  of  water,  and  that  ten  parts  of  alcohol  should  be  mixed  with  the  sdutioa. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DETECTING  ADULTERATIONS  OB  MIXTURES 
OP  COPPEE  AND  CmCORT. 

Mb.  Johk  Hobslet,  of  Cheltenham,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Assodation,  at  Glasgow,  proposes  the  following  method  of  detecting  the  mixture  of 
chicory  with  coffee.  He  observes—*'  Bichromate  of  potassa  will  be  found  to  produce 
no  discoloration  of  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  chicory  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mott 
dUute  solution  of  coffee  gradually  becomes  changed  to  a  aeq)  porter-hroum  colour,  which 
is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  coffbe,  but  with  the  gallic 
add  existing  in  the  berry,  as  a  decoction  of  the  unroasted  beriy  will  produce  a  similar 
result :"  this  serves  to  distinguish  the  substances  in  the  pure  state.  Por  mixtures 
of  the  two,  the  following  approximative  test  is  given :— Add  to  the  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,  which  has  been  boiled  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  a  few  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  thenboil  the  liquid,  when  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  more 
or  less  deep  sepia  brown  colour  is  formed-*the  intensity  of  which  varies  with  the 
quantity  of  coffee  contained — ^from  which,  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  known 
quantities,  it  is  easy  to  adjust  a  graduated  $tandard  0/ tints  sa  follows  : — 

All       Three-quarters  Half  Quarter  All 

Coffee.  Coffee.  Coffbe.  Coffee.        Chicory. 

The  author  has  also  applied  the  same  salt  to  the  detection  of  the  iodine  of  the 
alkaline  iodides,  in  experimenting  on  which  he  found  that  the  iodine  was  completely 
predpitated  in  a  pure  and  ciystalline  form.  On  investigating  the  matter  he 
found  that  for  every  equivalent  of  iodine  so  precipitated,  it  requixed  an  equivalent 
of  the  chromic  salt  with  the  addition  of  free  add.  Por  instance,  dissolve  twelve 
gruns  of  iodide  of  potassium  together  with  eight  grains  of  the  bichromate  of  notassa 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  mix  with  it  sixteen  grains  of  oxalic  add  dissolved  in 
another  ounce  of  -waieT-' agitate  the  two  solutions  well  for  a  minute  or  two  with  a 
glass  rod  ;  the  iodine  wiU  be  thrown  down  as  stated,  leaving  but  a  mere  trace  of 
iodine  in  the  solution.  Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  would  answer  equally  weD. 
The  use  of  the  chromic  salt  in  the  manner  suggested  fhmishes  not  only  an  invaluable 
test  of  the  presence  of  iodJ&e,  but  an  excellent  means  oteatimatmg  its  quantity. 

Prom  the  readiness  with  which  pure  iodine  can  thus  be  obtamed,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Horsley  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  its  manufacture  commerciallyv  bol 
fh>m  the  complicated  nature  of  kelp  lyes  it  was  exceedingly  difficult. 

*  AmnlmderChmimmdPkarmack,  Octobv,  186^ 
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THE  PLATE  LICENCE. 

Asr  ezteaet  fhmi « local  newspaper  zaformsiit,  that  an  informer  has  been  active  at 
Whitby,  in  York8hire»  amoag  Chemistt,  tobaooonisti^  ironmongen,  and  the  dealers 
in  ornaments,  and  has  laid  informations  against  upwards  of  thirty  indiyiduals  for 
selling  goods  silver  mounted,  capped  smelling  bottles,  canes,  chains,  ornaments,  &c, 
without  having  taken  out  a  plate  licence.  The  weight  of  silver  required  to  incur 
liability  is  five  pennyweights.  We  intend  to  make  further  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
and  revert  to  it  next  month. 


SCALE  OF  MEDICINES  FOB  MERCHANT  SHIPS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THB  FBABMACEDTICAL  JOURKAL. 

Sir,— In  the  recently  published  Seah  of  Medieimea  and  M^dietd  Sioresy  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  there  is  one  article  ordered  to  be  supplied  regarding  whidb 
some  explanation  is  evidently  desirable. 

I  allude  to  iVtCric  Ether.— -^ow  Nitric  or  Hypo-nitrous  Ether  li  a  preparation  but 
rarely  kept  in  stock  by  English  Druggists.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  such,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  the  case,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmaoopcsiaa  it  is  ordered 
to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

But  supposing  it  easily  obtainable,  which  it  would  be,  doubtless,  if  a  demand 
should  exist,  can  it  be  intended  that  a  liquid  which  is  highly  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion, which  baiis  at  70^  Fahr.,  and  which  requires  the  nice  conveniences  of  a  labora- 
tory to  keep,  shall  be  sent  out  in  ship  medicine  chests  going  to  all  climates  of  the 
giobe? 

If  Nitric  £th»  is  ordered  through  a  misprint,  and  l^irii  of  Nitric  Ether  is  intended 
(albeit  the  quantity,  two  tnmou,  for  Jiffy  persons  or  jiwre,  is  marvellously  small), 
I  trust  the  typographical  error,  now  that  attention  is  called  to  it,  may  be  rectified 
before  the  new  Scako/Medicmee  comes  into  force. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

London,  Nov,  9,  1855.  Pharkacofola.  LoNDiNBiauB. 


EABLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARXAOEUTICAL  lOVRNJLL. 

Sir,— In  Mr.  Abraham's  address  to  the  **  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists* 
Association,"  he  alluded  to  the  partial  iiulure  of  the  Early  Closing  Movement  in 
that  town.  Liverpool,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  it  has  failed. 
The  reason  I  believe  is  pretty  weU  known— too  great  a  watchfulness  after  our  neigh- 
bours !  instead  of  closing  our  shop  doors,  putting  out  lights,  &c.,  and  betaking  our- 
selves to  the  comforts  (these  cold  winter  evenings)  of  our  snug  parlours.  At  Ham- 
mersmith,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  it  has  met  with  a  very  different  fate.  The  movement 
was  set  on  foot  in  October,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  perfectly  succeeded. 

Three  of  the  gentlemen,  at  starting,  were  anxious  to  make  it  eight  o'clock  instead 
of  nine.  That,  I  think,  would  have  been  too  great  a  transition,  and  not  so  likely  to 
have  been  carried  out. 

All  I  have  since  spoken  to  on  the  subject  are  delighted  with  the  change.  I  enclose 
the  resolution  we  advertised,  and  the  remarks  made  thereon  by  the  local  press, 
trusting  the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  to  the  employers  and  the  employed,  wlU 
be  a  miiBcient  apology  £br  the  length  of  my  communication. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Hammersmith,  November  19M,  1855.  E.  Grotss. 

'^  Notice  !— The  Chemists  in  Hammenmith  having  uvanzmoublt  resolved  to 
dose  their  shops  fh>m  Monday,  the  29di  day  of  October,  1855,  until  the  1st  of  April, 
1856,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (except  Saturday,  on  which  day  it  will  be  eleven) 
—Sundays  as  heretofore  from  a  quarter  to  eleven  ▲.x.  until  six  p.x.,  and  finally  at 
nine— the  public  are  thevafere  respectfully  and  eanestly  solicited  to  apply  for 
medicines,  &c.  &c,  before  the  above-named  hcfurt ;  at  the  same  time,  they  (the 
Cniemists)  wishittobetmdentoodyiliatiAaUQMet  of  enMrgenQy  medlciDe  m^  be 
had  at  aqy  hour." 


BOOKS  BSOBZVBD. 

ChIHIB   AFPLIQUiE    X   LA   FhTBIOLOGIE   ET   A  UL   THEBAPBITTIQnB.      M.   MlALHS. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 
The  Art  of  Pebfuhert,  and  the  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odours  of  Flabts, 

with  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief  Scented 

Powders,  Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums,  Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  ^. 

By  G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse,  Analytical  Chemist,  &c.    To  whicli  is  added  an 

Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  &c.    London : 

Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  8vo,  1855.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Many  of  tho  articles  in  the  above  work  have  appeared  before  in  the  Annals  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  They  are  now  brought  together,  and  with  additional  matter, 
and  illustrated  with  many  engravings,  form  an  elegant  and  useful  little  volume. 
The   Medicinal  and  Economic  Properties  of  Yeobtable  Cbaucoal,  with 

Practical  Remarks  on  its  Use  in  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,    By 

James  Bird,  M.R.C.S.,  Svo,  pp.  82.    John  Churchill. 

This  work  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  the  trials  of  charcoal  as  a 
remedy  for  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  tho  opinions  of  various  medical 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Cases  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  its  effects.  Without 
offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  medical  merits  of  the  work,  we  have  onlv  to  observe, 
that  if  the  efficacy  of  charcoal  should  be  established,  the  biscuits  will  come  into 
demand  with  Chemists  as  well  as  Bakers. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  (Banhead). — Solution  of  bimeconate  of  morphia  is  intended.  R  bimeconate 
morphia  9ss,  rectified  spirit  f5i>  distilled  water  f3xiij*  There  is  no  authorized 
formula. 

£jrce2sior  (Sunderland).— ( I).  Warburgh's  JYncfore.— There  is  no  formula  in  the 
Austrian  Pharmacopeia.  It  is  said  to  be  made  as  follows: — Aloes,  zedoary,each  ^y, 
camphor,  angelica  root,  each  gr.  ij,  saflYon  gr.  iij,  proof  spirit  |iy ;  add  sulphate  of 
quinine  gr.  vi  to  every  3^^  of  the  tincture. — (2.)  No. — (3.)  Uncertain. 

J.  F.  R,  (Warrington). — Tinct  Quince  Co.— See  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
proportion  is  9xvj  to  Oij.— (2.)  Decoction  of  Matico,  Matico  leaves  1  oz.,  water 
Cj.    Boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain. 

Chemica,  (Stratford-on-Avon).  — (1.)  See  vol.  vii.,  No.  7.— (2.)  Mohr  and  Red- 
wood's Practical  Pharmacy,— (Z*)  No. 
J.  (Pontefract.)— See  ]*ereira*s  Materia  Medica, 

Juvenis  (Holbom).— (1.)  We  never  heard  of  such  a  process.— (2.)  Vol.  ix.,  psge 
343.— (3.)  Taraxacum  root,  dried  and  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee,  and 
mixed  with  coffee  in  any  proportions  that  may  be  desired. — (4.)  Effervescing  CiiraU 
q/*  Jfaj^Mta .— A  preparation  under  this  name  is  made  by  mixing  14  parts  of  citric 
acid,  carefully  dried  with  10  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Narbeth).— (I.)  Benzin  (or  benzol)  is  the  best  preparatioii 
for  removing  grease  stains  from  paper,  silk,  or  any  other  fabric— (2.)  Yes. 

H,  D,  (Dublin). — Tincture  of  benzoin  is  generally  used  for  the  last  coating  of 
court  plaister. 

M,  P,  S.  (Kent). — Sulphate  of  copper,  absolutely  pure  (although  better  than  the 
common),  would  be  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use  in  soaking  wheat  That  which 
contains  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  is  found  practically  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Qu(E«ttor  (Scotland). — The  Students'  number  of  the  Lancet  (for  September  15th) 
contains  the  information  required  respecting  medical  education.  Preliminary  educa- 
tion  in  Pharmacy  is  useful,  but  would  not  materially  diminish  the  expense.  * 
Juvenis  (Leeds). — See  Pereira's.  or  any  other  work  on  Materia  Medica. 
An  Apprentice  (Yeovil)  inquires  whether  a  Druggist  can  oblige  his  apprentice  to 
dean  shop  windows  ?  [Such  an  apprentice  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  judging  from  hia 
writing  and  spelling.] 

W,  £.  (Southampton).— The  subject  will  be  noticed  next  month. 
ffimaiaya,^We  recommend  the  recrystallization  of  the  sfdt  two  or  three  timea. 
When  deposited  from  a  solution  tree  from  other  salme  matter,  the  crystals  will  not 
be  sulnect  to  the  defect  alluded  to. 

A  Subscriber  (Weston*super-Mare). — Some  specimens  of  opium  afford  results 
such  as  described.    In  such  case  the  opium  should  be  changed. 
M,  P,  5.— Dispensers  for  the  Crimea  are  examined  by  Mr.  Savory,  of  Bond  Street. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomaburj  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 
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CRIMINAL  POISONING. 

MuBBBR  has  become  like  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  '*an  exact  science." 
Ingenuity,  skill,  and  forethought  are  exerted  to  the  utmost ;  every  artifice  which 
the  law  can  interpose  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  is  deliberately 
resorted  to  by  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime.  When  all  these  efforts  to  evade 
the  ends  of  justice  are  foand  ineffectual,  and  the  evidence  of  guilt  is  such  as  to 
lead  to  a  conviction,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  published,  and  the  causes 
of  failure  are  pointed  out  and  discussed  for  the  information  of  any  future  criminal, 
who,  by  avoiding  similar  mistakes,  may  more  successfullv  carry  his  diabolical 
intentions  into  e&ct.  While  these  complications  of  art  and  science  are  brought 
to  bear  in  aid  of  the  woman  who  is  tired  of  her  husband,  or  the  man  who  wishes 
quietlv  to  dispose  of  an  inconvenient  friend  or  relative,  the  same  weapons  are 
available  on  the  other  side ;  and  fresh  modes  of  detection  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  to  light.  Thus  the  clumsy  method  of  poisoning  by  large  doses  of 
arsenic  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  by  the  substitution  of  poisons 
less  easily  detected,  or  by  the  administration  of  doses  so  minute  as  to  spread  the 
deadly  process  over  weeks  or  even  months. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  publication  of  the  details  of  such  cases  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  public  newspapers,  or  whether  these  matters  should  not  be 
confined  to  scientific  or  professional  works.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  such  information  places  in  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
the^  means  of  destruction  which  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to  them. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  publication  of  the  particulars  of  a  murder  or  a 
suicide  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  the  perpetration  of  a  similar  offence  by 
some  other  party,  apparently  assisted,  if  not  instigated,  by  the  information  so 
received. 

On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  suppression  of  such  facts  and 
circumstances  from  the  public  journals,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  no 
se<>urity  against  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  among  persons  of  education  and 
good  position  in  society.  From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  on  the  highway,  in 
the  laboratory,  and  even  in  the  medical  profession,  there  is  no  security  against 
the  depravity  of  human  nature.  In  fact,  laws  have  been  enacted  in  some  Eu- 
ropean states  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against  poisoning  by  medical 
men.  With  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  security  of  the  piH)lic  in  other 
respects,  medical  practitioners  are  prohibited  from  dispensing;  their  own  pre- 
scnptions,  which  are  taken  to  the  Pharmacien,  and  the  original  kept  by  him  to 
be  produced  as  evidence  in  case  of  need.  Such  precautions  fortunately  have 
not  Deen  found  necessary  in  this  country,  and  the  profession,  on  which  we  depend 
for  comfort  and  relief  under  all  circumstances  of  mental  or  bodily  illness,  is 
usually  considered  to  be  altogether  beyond  suspicion.  The  case  at  Kugeley  is  a 
rare  exception,  and  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  rumours  which  have  been 
currently  circulated,  it  is  one  which  stands  alone.  No  precautions  which  the 
law  could  enforce  or  prudence  suggest  could  be  effectual  in  preventing  crime 
under  such  circumstances.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  connected  with  it 
which  are  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  which  should  be  recorded 
for  future  reference.  Aflcr  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  crime  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected,  great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
sale  of  strychnia,  which  should  never  be  retailed  to  any  persons  except  medical 
men  personally  known  to  the  vendor. 

VOL.  XT.  u 
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We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  the  subjoined  remarks  on 

YHX  SLOW-POISOiaKa  CASS  AT  BDBDON. 

In  former  times  the  great  difficulty  which  Medical  witnesses  had  to  CDOounter  on 
trials  for  criminal  poisoning,  was  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  and 
jury  that  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  poison.  Either  poison  was  not  detected 
by  chemical  analysis,  or,  if  detected  by  the  rude  processes  then  available,  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence  was  displayed  in  baffling  medical  testi- 
mony, by  showing  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  ttom  some  natural  cause,  and 
not  from  poison. 

The  difficulty  now  experienced  consists  not  so  much  in  proving  that  poison  exists 
in  the  body,  and  that  it  will  account  for  death,  as  in  demonstrating  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Court  the  mode  by  which  it  entered  the  body,  and  by  whose  agency  the 
crime  was  perpetrated.  In  other  words,  a  conviction  for  murder  by  poison  now 
generally  fidls,  owing  to  the  dlfficultv  of  proving  that  the  poison  was  administered 
bv  the  accused.  A  dagger  or  a  pistol  may  furnish  evidence  to  establish  the  identity 
of  an  assassin.  In  poisoning,  the  instrument  of  murder  can  rarely  fbmish  conclusive 
evidence  against  a  person  accused  of  the  crime.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well-known  fact, 
that  evidence  of  the  administration  of  poison  must  always  depend  on  circumstanoee, 
and  unless  the  circumstances  be  minutely  sifted  and  placed  in  their  true  light  before 
a  jury,  the  murderer  by  poison  may  easily  set  at  defiance  all  human  laws. 

The  Burden  case,  wMch  has  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
profession,  presents  some  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  crime.  That  Mrs. 
Woder,  the  unfortunate  victim  in  this  case,  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  admits  of 
very  little  dispute.  All  the  medical  witnesses  agreed  on  this  point.  The  symptoms 
during  the  whole  progress  of  her  illness,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  seven 
weeks,  were  such  as  would  be  produced  by  small  doses  of  arsenic  taken  at  intervals. 
The  arsenic  was  found  in  the  urine  voided  during  life,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
after  death.  The  slight  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver, 
would  not,  in  any  way,  explain  the  symptoms  under  which  the  deceased  laboured, 
and  still  less  would  they  suffice  to  account  for  her  death.  The  learned  counsel  for 
the  defence  did  not  dispute  this  point.  The  evidence,  in  fact,  was,  in  this  respect^ 
too  strong  to  be  contested.  This  being  admitted,  the  next  inquiry  is,  ^  Who  ad« 
ministered  the  poison  ?" 

It  was  quite  clear,  from  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  that  she  did  not 
take  the  poison  knowingly  or  consciously  ;  there  was  no  pretence  for  the  hypothesis 
of  suicide.  Suicides  by  arsenic  do  not  tidce  this  poison  in  divided  doses,  extending 
over  a  period  of  many  weeks.  For  some  time  preceding  her  death,  the  deceased 
took  neither  food  nor  medicine  except  that  which  was  given  to  her  by  her  attendants; 
and,  lastly,  the  poison  was  found  in  a  syringe  which  had  been  employed,  not  by 
herself,  but  by  others,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  protracted  illness,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  nourishment  to  her  wasted  frame,  and  for  checking  the 
diarrhoea  "under  whidi  she  laboured.  These  facts  furnish  an  answer  to  another 
hypothesis  which  we  have  heard  broached  concerning  this  lady's  death,  namely,  that 
she  had  secretly  adopted  the  practice  described  by  Yon  Tschudi,  as  prevalent  among 
women  in  Styria,  namely,  of  taking  small  doses  of  arsenic  in  secrecy,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  her  personal  appearance,  and  making  herself  more  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  a  husband  whom  she  fondly  loved.*  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  deal 
seriously  with  another  hypothesis,  equally  absurd,  that  the  arsenic  found  in  the 
viscera  of  the  deceased  might  be  normal  arsenic— a  natural  constituent  of  the 
human  body  ?  As  no  person  having  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  physiology, 
pathology,  or  chemistry,  can  hold  this  view,  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  assign  the  presence  of  arsenic  to 
epigenesis  or  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues  during  life. 

We  thus  arrive  at  two  conclusions,  that  this  lady  died  from  arsenic,  and  that  she 
did  not  take  it  knowingly.    Was  the  poisoning  the  result  of  accidtntf 

The  answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  the  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the 


•  See  on  this  subject  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,^''  The  Poisoiu  we  Select,"  voL  iL, 
201.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Chemist  of  the  position  and  attainmeDts  of  the  late 
rofessor  Johnston,  of  Dnrfaam,  should  have  given  circulation  to  such  absurd  tales  as  these. 
They  do  not  require  serioas  refutation. 
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deoMed  ore  conoemed,  ia  rery  nmpl&  The  whole  of  the  bottles  and  packeti  in 
vhich  the  medicines  were  sent  wexe  in  the  custody  of  persons  in  the  house.  After 
they  had  onoe  left  the  hands  of  the  medical  men,  they  had  no  control  orer  them. 
The  iritness,  Ann  Taylor,  the  confidential  senrant  of  the  deceased,  stated  in  her 
eTidence  that  none  were  broken  or  destroyed,  but  all  that  conld  be  found  wece 
collected  after  the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  carefully  preaenred.  These,  to  the 
nimiber  of  seventy,  including  thoae  in  which  the  injections  were  sent,  were  examined 
for  arsenic.  They  contained  no  trace  of  this  poison.  Therafore  it  follows,  if  accident 
had  any  share  in  the  resolt^  it  must  hare  oocorred  between  the  delivery  of  the 
medicines  and  their  administration  to  the  deceased ;  but  how  can  it  be  admitted 
that  there  should  be  an  aecidenial  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  day  by 
day,  or  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  ?  Accidental 
poisoning  is  generally  revealed  either  by  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  followed  by  severe 
symptoms  and  rapid  death,  or  by  symptoms  of  a  temporary  kind  and  recovery.  la 
this  case  the  symptoms  had  only  remissions  over  a  very  long  period.  No  conceivable 
accident  could  have  had  this  duration  I  The  attention  St  the  medical  men  was 
drawn  to  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  poisoning  three  weeks  before  death,  and 
this  would  have  rendered  them  all  the  more  watchful  of  any  accident  which  was 
likely  to  occur  ;  but  the  theory  of  accident  has  as  little  support  ftom  the  eit- 
cnmstances  of  the  case  as  the  theory  of  suicide. 

How  was  the  poison  administered  ?  It  must  have  been  either  in  the  food  or 
medicine.  The  vessela  in  which  the  food  was  cooked  and  the  injecUons  prepared, 
were  of  sheet  iron.  There  was  no  arsenical  or  other  glaze  about  them.  They  were 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used  in  houses,  without  any  of  the  results  of  arsenical 
pmsoning  being  observed. 

The  medical  gentlemen,  whatever  may  have  been  their  indiscretion  in  keeping 
their  suspicions  of  poisoning  concealed  during  a  period  of  three  weeks,  are  com- 
pletely exonerated  by  these  facts  from  any  participation  in  the  administration  of 
arsenic  to  the  accused. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning,  according  to  the  evidence,  were  first  manifested 
about  the  middle  of  ^y,  but  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  June  that  a  suspicion  arose 
that  poison  was  the  cause.  It  does  not  appear  tbatii^ections  were  used  until  about 
this  date,  and  assuming  that  the  early  symptoms  were  caused  by  arsenic,  some  of  the 
poison  must  have  been  taken  by  the  mouth  ;  hence  those  about  the  deceased  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  food  or  medicine,  must,  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  have  administered  arsenic.  There  was  no  i^roof  of  the  poesession  of 
poison  by  any  one  about  the  deceased,  if  we  except  the  discovery  of  an  ounce  bottle, 
labelled  "Fowler's  Solution,"  containing  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  This  was  in  a 
basket  with  other  medicines  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wooler,  and  to  which  it 
spears  they  both  had  access.  This  bottle  had  disappeared  before  the  inquest.  It  is 
right  to  state,  that  when  seen  on  two  different  occasions,  there  was  the  same  quantity 
of  liquid  in  it  Although  labelled  "  Fowler's  Solution,"  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  contents  of  the  bottle  consisted  of  this  preparation.  Hence,  strictly  speaking, 
the  possession  of  arsenic  was  not  traced  to  the  accused,  nor  to  any  one  about  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  All  who  had  dispensed  medicines  for  her  were  called,  and 
they  clearly  proved  that  no  arsenical  preparation  had  been  at  any  time  used  by 
them. 

The  main  fact  in  favour  of  the  accused  relied  upon  in  the  defence  and  in  the 
summing  up  of  the  learned  judge,  was,  that  there  was  no  motive.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  individual  who  was  around  the  deceased.  The 
only  medical  fact  which  bore  apparently  with  any  force  against  the  accused,  was  not 
placed  before  the  jury  by  the  learned  judge.  There  was  arsenic  in  a  pewter  syringe, 
identified  as  that  which  belonged  to  the  accused,  and  proved  by  the  witness  Ann 
Taylor  to  have  been  constantly  used  by  him  and  herself  in  administering  ipjectiona. 
A  brass  syringe  borrowed  by  the  prisoner  had  been  previously  tested,  and  arsenic 
was  pronounced  to  be  present  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  that 
arsenical  muriatic  add  had  been  used  in  testing  it,  and  therefore  the  result  could  not 
be  relied  on.  Two  other  syringes  found  on  the  premises  were  subsequently  tested  by 
pure  materials,  and  in  one  of  these,  a  pewter  syringe  already  referred  to,  the  only 
one  used,  arsenic  was  detected  !    There  was  no  arsenic  in  the  metal. 

In  the  address  made  by  the  learned  judge  to  the  jury,  the  mistake  respecting  the 
arsenic  in  the  brass  syringe  (the  borrowed  one)  was  placed  very  prominently  before 
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them ;  bnt  the  fact  regardmg  the  poBitire  existence  of  arsenic  in  the  pewter 
syringe  (the  prisoner's  own)  was  not  even  adverted  to ;  it  was  passed  over 
as  an  unimportant  circmnstance  !  But  it  is  surely  important  to  consider  how  the 
arsenic  got  into  the  prisoner's  syringe,  and  who  used  it.  We  hare  heard  it  sug- 
gested that,  by  a  rerersed  action  of  the  Talves,  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  rectum 
might  have  been  drawn  into  the  tube.  This  far-fetched  hypothesis  will  not, 
howerer,  explain  the  facts :  the  fluids  secreted  from  the  lower  bowels  could  not 
have  been,  under  iJie  circumstances,  so  saturated  with  arsenic  as  to  account  for  the 
result.  The  deceased  was  undergoing  chronic  poisoning  as  a  result  of  absorption , 
not  acute  poisoning  fh>m  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic,  taken  at  a  dose,  of  whidi  the 
surplus  would  be  mechanically  discharged  through  the  rectum.  There  is  no  theory 
to  explain  this  fact,  except  that  fluid  containing  arsenic  must  have  been  used  in  the 
syringe,  and  a  portion  retained.  It  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  injections 
were  administered  to  the  deceased  by  Mr.  Wooler  (the  accused)  and  by  Ann 
Taylor,  the  confidential  servant.  On  two  occasions  only  the  latter  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Landiester,  a  friend  of  the  deceased. 

Such  are  the  medical  facts  regarding  the  administration  of  poison  in  this  case  : 
the  proof  could  be  carried  no  further.  Had  the  &ct  of  the  discovery  of  arsenic  in 
the  syringe  used  by  the  prisoner  been  laid  before  the  jury,  instead  of  being  pasted 
over  altogether,  it  might  not  have  affected  their  verdict;  but  it  would  have  probably 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  The  jury  have  pronounced  the  prisoner, 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  to  be  an  innocent  man  wrongly  accused  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  Still  the  fact  remains  :  Mrs.'  Wooler  has  died  from  the  efiects  of 
arsenic,  apparently  administered  in  injections  by  those  about  her;  the  administration 
being  in  small  doses,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  The  learned  judge, 
however,  openly  stated  that  this  administmtion  had  not  been  without  fhll  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  some  person  not  directly  indicated.  It  is  unfortunate 
that,  by  this  remark,  a  heavy  weight  of  suspicion  is  made  to  rest  upon  persona 
undoubtedly  innocent  of  this  foul  and  imnatural  crime. 
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It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  able  to  eulogise  and 
promote,  than  in  any  way  to  dispara^,  a  project,  the  professed  object  of  which 
IS  the  suppression  of  dishonest  practices.  Even  the  appearance  of  opposition  to 
so  laudable  an  undertaking,  places  us,  for  the  time  bemg,  in  a  false  position,  and 
has,  in  fact,  been  made  the  pretext  for  misrepresentation.  But  we  are  not  misled 
by  mere  professions,  and  wnen  we  see  exaggerated,  unfair,  or  garbled  state- 
ments ostentatiously  circulated  for  the  purpose  (as  we  are  told)  of  warning  the 
public  against /rau(f,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  whence  arises  this 
great  eagerness  to  operate  on  the  public  fears  f  Would  not  a  plain,  honest 
statement  of  facts  have  been  suflicient  without  such  high  colouring,  and  a 
mere^cious  appeal  to  the  imagination  ? 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  re^  nature,  parentage,  and  object  of  the  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission  should  be  understood. 

Ushered  into  the  world  with  a  boast  of  self-sacrificing  philanthropy,  and  a 
parade  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  public  good,  it  has  been  gradually  shorn  of 
its  fair  proportions,  until  it  is  assuming  what  we  believe  will  prove  to  be  its  true 
character.  Had  the  welfare  of  the  public  been  the  object  in  view,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  might  have  congratulated  themselves  on  their  success  in  having 
invested  the  subject  with  so  much  popularity  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  triumph  more  signal  and  satisfactory,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
could  scarcely  have  been  desired  bv  disinterested  servants  of  the  public ;  and  if 
thev  had  kept  their  own  counsel,  au  parties  concerned  would  also  nave  received^ 
in  due  time,  their  share  of  credit  and  reward.  Armed  with  '*the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,'*  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the  sincere 
opponents  of  fraud  in  every  snape,  and  aiming  at  nothing  but  the  public 
advantage— the  Commisaion  might  have  become  the  nucleus  of  a  rcformatorf 
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association  ^th  which  all  honest  men  might  have  been  proud  to  be  identified. 
Such  a  resalt  we  at  one  time,  by  a  strong  effort  of  imapnation,  saw  looming  in 
the  distance.    This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  delusion. 

In  a  ludicrous  quarrel  about  a  testimonial  the  pomp  of  public  duty  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  adulterators  of  food  and  drugs  enjoyed  a  respite  while  their 
assailants  joined  issue  in  an  attack  upon  each  other.  Dr.  Hassall,  or  his  friends 
on  his  behalf,  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  came  forth  as  tbe  great  Sanitary 
Phenomenon  to  whom  the  honour  was  due.  The  arrogance  of  an  employSin 
claiming  credit  for  work  for  which  he  had  been  retained  and  paid,  was  resented 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet ;  and  the  compact  being  broken,  the  public  obtained 
a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  Conflicting  rumours,  seasoned  witn  personalitiei, 
enlivened  the  performance;  other  aspirants  for  a  share  of  the  laurels  joined  in 
chorus ;  and  the  statements  of  numerous  witnesses,  although  contradictory  on 
some  points,  afforded  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  real  nature  and  object  of  the 
Commission.  The  tables  were  turned,  and  the  self-appointed  exponents  of 
fraud  found  themselves  suspected,  if  not  directly  accused,  of  attempting  to  raise 
capital  by  means  of  the  licence  of  the  press  operating  on  private  cnaracter  and 
public  fears. 

Those  who  knowingly,  or  from  culpable  ignorance,  furnish  to  the  public  that 
which  is  spurious  or  c^ulterated,  are  guilty  of  fraud  varying  only  m  degree ;  but 
the  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  judge  and  jurv,  with  a  view  of  exposing  to  disgrace 
and  obloquy  any  persons  whom  he  may  think  proper  to  stab  m  the  dark,  must 
be  prepared  to  have  his  skill  and  competence  for  such  a  duty  submitted  to  a 
test  as  severe  as  that  which  he  applies  to  others.  Whether  the  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission  will  stand  this  test,  or  whether  the  published  reports  maybe 
classed  with  the  spurious  specimens  which  they  profess  to  describe,  is  a  question 
which  we  leave  time  and  our  readers  to  determine.  The  identitv  of  the  Commission 
is  still  a  mystery.  When  a  testimonial  is  wanted.  Dr.  Hassall  is  the  Commission, 
and  the  canvass  fur  subscriptions  is  active.  When  his  qualification  as  a  chemist  is 
disputed,  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  the  Commission,  but  was  assisted  by  compe- 
tent persons.  Why,  then,  is  no  testimonial  to  be  given  to  these  competent 
persons?  Is  it  because  Dr.  Hassall  remunerated  them  for  their  services? 
On  that  ground  the  testimonial  is  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet^  who  remu- 
nerated Dr.  Hassall.  This  question,  however,  is  of  minor  importance,  and  we 
only  allude  to  it  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  on  the  real  question  at  issue- 
namely,  who  is  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  P  Upon  whose  authority 
have  upwards  of  2000  persons  been  individually  charged  with  fraud  ?  If  the 
office  of  public  accuser  brings  with  it  a  testimonial,  it  also  has  its  responsibili- 
ties, from  which  tbe  recipient  has  no  right  to  shrink. 

The  mysterious  incognito,  in  the  first  instance,  invested  the  Commission  with 
-a  fictitious  importance  &vourable  to  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  cal- 
culated to  extend  its  powers.  But  the  disposition  which  was  soon  manifested  to 
trade  upon  the  fears  of  the  public  stinted  it  in  its  growth,  and  as  each  new 
phase  of  its  speculative  tendency  appeared  in  view,  it  shrivelled  by  de^jrees  until 
It  arrived  at  its  present  attenuated  and  imponderable  condition.  The  term 
"  Sanitary  Commission  "  has  now  acquired  a  kind  of  "  amphibious  "  meaning, 
and  is  understood  to  denote  a  commercial  project,  floating  on  the  prestige  of  an 
ad  captandum  title. 

We  hear  of  the  "  North  London  Sanitary  Commission,"  the  "  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Commission,"  &c.,  &c.,  establishments  where  patent  medicines  and 
other  articles  in  a  state  of  "  absolute  purity  "  may  be  obtained,  and  where  food, 
water,  &c.,  may  be  taken  for  analysis  for  the  good  of  the  public.  We  also  meet 
with  rival  institutions  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  College  of  Health,  and  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Morison.  Dr.  Coffin  with  his 
vegetable  blessings  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  motley  group,  who  under  various 
names  and  pretexts  enter  the  lists  as  disinterested  public  benefiictors,  each 
adopting  the  usual  motto  of  empirics — '^  All  others  are  impostors." 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday,  December  SOi,  1855, 

MB.  DAVENPORT,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Tfe  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Chemist,  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Medico-Chirvrgical  Transactions,  from  the  Society. 

The  Histological  Catalogue,  vol.  il,  from  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Post  Office  Directory,  1855,  from  Mr.  Hains,  Upper  Albany  Street 

On  the  Composition  of  Bread,  from  Dr.  Madagan. 

Two  samples  of  astringent  Gum  from  Australia,  fh>m  Mr.  Low. 

Samples  of  Ether  and  Chloroform,  prepared  from  Methylated  Spirit,  fhun  Mr. 
Macfkrlan. 

Sample  of  Glycerine,  sp.  gr,  1.286,  from  Mr.  Whipple. 

Sample  of  Artificial  Sea  Water,  from  Mr.  Hains,  Upper  Albany  Street 

Wooden  Boxes,  various  sizes,  made  by  machinery,  suitable  for  Lozenges,  Arrow- 
loot,  &c.,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Robertson,  Holloway  Tin  Mills. 
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The  foUovring  piper  mm  read: — 

OiT  TBE  ADULTERATION  OP  ANNATTO. 

BT  ABTHUB  H.  HASSALL,  M.D., 

Author  of  *'Food  and  Us  AduUeraHoiu/' 

Ahitatto  18  a  oolonring  matter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  named 
Bixa  areUana,  L^  taid  whidi  forms  the  type  of  the  small  natural  oraer  BixinetB. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West  and  East  Indies ;  but  the  article 
annatto  u  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  seeds  ^re  enclosed  in  pods,  the  colouring 
matter  bdng  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  seeds. 

It  appears  that  two  different  processes  are  pursued  in  order  to  seoarate  the 
colouring  matter.  According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the  seeds,  aner  beine 
removed  from  the  pods,  are  bruised,  transferred  to  a  vat,  when  they  are  mixed 
with  as  much  water  as  covers  them.  Here  they  are  i^  for  sevcnral  we^  or 
months.  *^The  substance  thus  obtained,"  Dr.  Ure  states,  '^  is  now  soueezed 
through  sieves,  placed  above  the  steeper,  that  the  water  containing  the  colouring 
matter  in  suspenaon  may  return  into  the  vat. 

^  The  residuum  is  preserved  under  the  leaves  of  the  Annana  (pine-apple  tree) 
tiU  it  becomes  hot  by  fermentation.^  It  is  then  again  subjected  to  the  same 
operation,  and  this  treatment  is  continued  until  no  more  colour  remains. 

"  The  substance  thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves^  in  order  to  separate 
the  remainder  of  the  seeds ;  and  the  colour  is  allowed  to  subside.  The 
precipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  consistent  paste.  It  is 
then  suffered  to  cool,  and  is  dried  in  the  shade.*'* 

The  second  process  is  that  recommended  by  Leblond.  He  proposes  simply 
to  wash  the  seeds  until  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  colour,  to  precipitate  the 
colouring  matter  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and  to  boil  it  up  in  the 
ordiiiary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  bags,  as  is  practised  with  indigo.  The 
annatto  prepared  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  mat  pre- 
pared according  to  the  first-described  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  descriptions  that  anything  is  added  to 
the  annatto  except  water.    This  is  important  with  reference  to  its  adulteration. 

The  pulp  suiTounding  the  unfermented  fresh  seeds  was  found  by  Dr.  John  to 
consist  of  28  parts  of  colouring  resinous  matter,  26.5  of  vegetable  gluten,  20  of 
ligneous  fibre,  20  of  colouring,  extractive  matter  4,  formed  of  matters  analogous 
to  vegetable  gluten  and  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 

The  coloming  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  alkalies. 
*nie  latter  change  its  colour  somewhat  from  red  to  orange.  When  annatto  is 
used  as  a  dye,  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled  in  a  copper  with  crude  pearl  ashes. 

Annatto  is  used  by  dyers,  painters,  soap-makers,  and  to  colour  milk,  butter, 
anddieese. 

By  dyers  and  soap-makers  it  is  frequently  purchased  for  use  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  imported,  these  parties  adding  the  alkali  as  a  solvent  as  they  use  it ; 
in  these  cases  it  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  English  so-called 
manufacturers  at  aU.  In  other  cases  the  manu&ctnrers  re-prepare  it  in  the 
several  forms  of  roll,  cake,  orange,  black,  and  fluid  annattos. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  any 
article,  the  first  step  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  oneself  acquainted  with  its 
properties  and  characteristics ;  and  if  the  substance  be  vegetable,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  determine  its  structure,  by  means  of  the  microscope.  We  thus 
obtain  certain  fixed  data  or  standards  of  comparison  from  which  to  start. 

Subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination  with  the  microscope,  I  find 
that  weir  outer  or  red  portion  does  not  exhibit  any  very  definite  structure, 

*  Diet,  o/Arts^  Manufactwr4S,  and  Jftnes^  p.  48. 
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that  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  narrow  or  elongated  cells  or 
fibres,  disposed  vertically  to  toe  surfiice  of  the  seeds ;  while  the  inner  white 
portion  consists  of  cells  filled  with  numerous  starch  corpuscles,  well  defined, 
of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  form  and  in  the  elongated  hilum  the  starch 
granules  of  the  pea  and  bean. 

In  genuine  manufactured  annatto  but  little  structure  is  met  with ;  portions  of 
the  outer  cells  are  however  seen,  as  well  as,  in  those  specimens  which  in 
the  course  of  their  preparation  have  not  been  subjected,  as  they  usually  are,  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  a  few  of  the  starch  corpuscles, 

Annato  then  in  the  m'anu&ctured  state  presenting  so  few  evidences  of  struc- 
ture, it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  indee^  bv  means  of  the  microscope,  to  detect  the 
presence  in  it  Of  most  forei^  vegetable  substances,  as  turmeric  powder,  and 
the  starch  of  wheat,  rye,  baney  fiour,  and  sago  meal. 

On  subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination,  I  obtained  an  ash  which 
weighed  4.80  gi^ns  per  cent.,  and  which  was  nearly  white,  with  here  and  there 
a  famt  tin^e  indicating  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  iron.  On  subjecting  this 
ash  to  anSvsis  it  yielded  .20  of  a  grain  per  cent,  of  alumina,  tinged  only  very 
sliffhtly  with  iron. 

The  red  or  outer  part  of  the  seeds  yielded  on  examination  nearly  similar 
results. 

These  results  may,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  more  fuUy  hereafter,  be  taken  as 
representing  to  some  extent  the  proper  weij^ht  of  the  ash  of  genuine  annatto, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  which  it  contains. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  results  of  the  Microscopical  and  Chemical 
examination  of  TMriy-four  samples  of  annatto,  as  imported^  as  obtained  from. 
English  manufacturers^  and  as  purchased  from  dealers^  in  this  article,  which  is 
sold  by  most  oil  and  colourmen,  and  by  some  chemists. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  here  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  parties  of 
whom  purchases  were  made.  I  would  also  observe  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
results  of  the  examination  and  analysis  of  the  majority  of  the  samples  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  who  has  been  dead  for  some  months.  I  have 
now  merely^  introduced  descriptions  of  a  few  ad<Htional  specimens,  and  made 
certain  additions  to  the  descriptions  as  they  originally  stood.  I  mention  this  in 
order  that  the  Society  may  have  some  idea  of  the  labour  which  I  had  lon^  since 
bestowed  upon  this  subject  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with  it. 

ANHATTO  AS  IMPORTED. 

\st  Sample.— VoT\iQii  of  large  cake  purchased  at  a  public  sale,  by  a  soap  ma- 
nufacturer : — Mass^  bright  red,  rather  soft ;  ashy  pale  grey,  amounting  to  4.44 
per  cent. ;  and  containmg  decided  traces  of /eaJ;  alumina  tinged  with  iron  .90 
of  a  grain  per  cent. 

2nd  Sample, — Portion  of  cake  obtained  from  a  cheese-factor : — Bright  red, 
soil,  ash  white,  amounting  to  5.20  grains  per  cent. ;  alumina  tinged  only  with 
iron  .40  o^a  ^ain. 

2rd  Sampie.—VBTt  of  cake  used  by  a  cheese- factor  i—Mass^  red  and  moist, 
ash  rather  ferru^nous,  green  at  bottom,  alkahne,  and  amounting  to  9.48  per 
cent. ;  and  containing  one  grain  of  iron  and  alumina, 

Mh  Sample. — Portion  of  cake  received  from  a  wholesale  chemist  and  druggist: — 
Mass^  bright  red,  of  about  the  consistency  of  dough,  ash  amounting  to  12.70  per 
cent.,  white,  but  here  and  there,  somewhat  ferruginous,  and  consisting  in  part 
oisalt^  nbtmina^  1.1  per  cent.,  tinged  only  with  iron, 

5th  5afRp/e. —Portion  of  cake  firom  soap  factory:— -Mass^  dark  red,  firm, 
with  white  specks  here  and  there,  ash  weighing  16  grains  per  cent.,  deep  brown, 
and  very  ferruginous,  iron  and  alumina^  amounting  to  2.20  grains. 

Of  these  five  samples,  Nos.  I  and  2  contained  no  intentional  admixture;  No.  3 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  potesh  or  soda ;  No.  4  salt ;  and  No.  5  some 
ferruginous  earth.  In  none  of  the  samples  was  any  foreign  vegetable  substance 
detected. 
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A8  OBTAJantT>  FBOM  MANUTACTUREKS. 

6ih  Sample. — McuSy  dark  coloured,  soft,  and  of  a  pasty  consistenoe ;  cuh, 
reddish  black,  yer j  ferruginous,  green  at  bottom ;  very  alkaline,  aniounling  to 
32.50  per  cent. ;  and  consisting  of  aliali,  potash,  cJialky  and  some  red  iron  «ar<jk, 
iron  and  alumina  2.70  per  cent. 

7th  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  brown,  dr^*,  hard,  and  heavy : — Ash^  very 
ferruginous  and  very  alkaline,  amounting  to  35.56  per  cent. ;  and  consisting  of 
€UkaU^  and  an  iron  earth ;  iron  and  alumina  3.26  per  cent. 

Sth  .Samp/6.~Bright  red,  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  salt  to  the  taste,  deli- 
quescent, and  very  gritty,  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  wheat  flour  i-^Asht 
amountbg  to  17. 12  per  cent. ;  and  consisting  oi  salt  and  some  coloured  earth  ; 
iron  and  alumina  1.70  per  cent. 

9//t  Sample, — Brilliant  red,  of  soft  consistence,  contains  a  very  large  quantity 
of  wheat  dour  i — Ash,  ferruginous,  amounting  to  14.06  per  cent.,  and  consisting 
partly  at  mlphate  of  lime,  talt ;  iron  and  alumina  1.32  per  cent. 

lOth  Sample. — Dry,  hard,  and  of  an  orange  colour: — Ash^  yellowish  at  bottom, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  62  per  cent.,  and  consisting  principally  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  chalky  with  about  9  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime^  and  a  ferruginous 
earths  iron  and  alumina  3.20  per  cent.,  with  .30  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  lead. 

II th  Sample' — ^Portion  of  small  cake,  hard,  dry,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  orange 
colour  :~-Ash,  amounting  to  no  less  than  57.72,  and  consistmg  chiefly  of  carbo^ 
naie  of  lime  or  chalk. 

I2th  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  stamped  *^  Extra  Superfine  Annatto,'^  of 
an  orange  brown  colour,  gritty,  and  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  turmeric^ 
sandj  or  earth,  and  a  little  wheat  flour  :-^Ash,  highly  ferruginous,  somewhat 
caustic,  amounting  to  44.4  per  cent. ;  and  containmg  a/iba/i,  chalk,  and  a 
ferruginous  earth;  iron  and  alumina  2.70  per  cent. 

13^  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  ary,  hard,  and*  very  heavy,  and  of  an 
orange  brown  colour : — Ash,  amounting  to  no  less  than  63  per  cent.,  and  consist- 
ing principally  o£chalt,  with  some  sidphcUe  of  lime. 

AS  PUBCHASED  OT  BETAIL  DEAL1ERS. 

I4th  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  dry,  hard,  brittle,  and  ponderous,  con- 
tains a  good  many  starch  granules  of  sago,  altered  by  heat  :—Ash,  grey,  yellow 
at  bottom,  and  amoimting  to  no  less  uan  57.80  grains  per  cent.,  consisting 
principally  of  cAa/A. 

15tA  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  soft,  moist,  gritty,  ponderous,  and  of  an 
orange  brown  colour,  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  turmeric : — AsA,  mixed 
black  and  red,  decidedly  ferruginous,  amounting  to  36.56  per  cent.,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  chalk,  and  some  iron  earthy  substance. 

l6Ui  Sample. — ^Portion  of  small  cake,  hard,  dry,  heavy,  and  of  an  orange 
brown  colour,  contains  sago  starch,  altered  by  heat : — Ash,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  58.46  per  cent.,  and  consisting  principally  of  chalk. 

17 th  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  soft  and  paste-like,  deliquescent  and 
gritty,  faded,  and  evidently  spoiled ;  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  tur* 
meric—Ash,  mixed  black  and  red,  but  green  at  bottom,  amounting  to  40.30 
per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  chalk,  alkali,  a  little  salt,  and  some  iron  earth. 

ISOi  Sample. — Portion  of  small  cake,  dry,  hard,  and  ponderous  :—Ash 
amounting  to  no  less  than  62  per  cent.,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
article,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chalk  and  sulphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  lead. 

I9th  Sample.—'Bnght  red,  soft;,  gritty,  salt  to  the  taste  and  ddiquesoent; 
contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  rye  flour ;  ash  feimginous,  and  amounting  to 
33.32  per  cent.,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt  and  some  earwy  colouring  matter. 

20th  Sample, — Brilliant  red,  very  soft  and  gritty;  salt  to  the  taste,  contains 
an  enormous  quantity  of  ry«j^ofir;  ash  mixed  black  and  red,  amounting  to 
15.24  per  cent.,  and  connsting  of  salt  and  a  ferruginous  coloured  earth. 

2\st  Sample. — Bright  red,  soft,  salt  to  the  taste  and  very  deliquescent ;  con- 
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tains  a  very  lar^  quantity  of  wheat  flour;  ask  red,  amounting  to  11.20  per 
cent.,  and  consisting  of  suit  and  a  red  earth, 

^nd  Sample.— Bn^t  red,  soft,  salt  to  the  taste  and  deliquescent,  containing 
mndi  starchy  matter;  ash  pink,  and  amounting  to  13.86  per  cent.,  consisting 
of  salt,  with  1.20  pCT  cent,  of  lead,  and  traces  of  iron. 

2Srd  Sample. — Bright  red,  venr  sott  and  moist,  salt  and  very  deUquesoent, 
contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  r^c  flour;  ash  black  and  grey,  amounting  to 
16.06  per  cent.,  and  consisting  principally  of  salt. 

24th  Sample. — Bright  red,  sott,  salt,  and  very  deliquescent ;  contuns  a  very 
large  quantity  of  rye  fl^aur ;  ash  mixed  black  and  red,  amounting  to  18.06  per 
cent.,  and  consisting  of  much  salt,  with  some  red  ferruginous  earth, 

25/A  Sample. — ^Deep  red,  rather  salt  and  deliquescent;  ash  grey,  amounting 
to  11.20  per  cent.,  consisting  in  part  of  a  little  salt,  and  contaminated  with 
copper. 

26th  Sample, — Deep  red,  salt,  deliquescent,  ash  ferruginous  but  green  at 
bottom,  amounting  to  10.36  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  scSt,  alkali,  and  rather 
much  iron. 

27th  Sample. — ^Much  &ded  and  evidently  spoiled,  dij,  hard,  and  heavy,  much 
worm-eaten,  the  maggots  or  larvae  being  alive ;  ash  bright  red  like  Venetian  red 
itself,  amounting  to  14.20  per  cent.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  salt,,  Venetian  red, 
and  lead.  The  iron  and  ahtmina  amounted  in  this  case  to  4.20  per  cent,  and 
the  lead  to  .50  of  a  grain. 

28th  Sample. — Deep  red  with  specks  of  white  here  and  there,  hard  and  firm, 
salt,  and  somewhat  ddiquescent,  contains  a  good  many  granules  of  sago  starch, 
ash  red,  amounting  to  21  per  cent,  and  consisting  of  chalk,  a  littie  salt,  and  a 
red  earth. 

29rA  Sample. '-BUiek  on  the  outside  but  red  within,  rather  soft,  salt  and 
deliquescent ;  ash  ferruginous,  amounting  to  13.32  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of 
salt  with  5  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  iron.  This  sample  was  also  contaminated 
with  copper. 

^th  Sample. — Bright  red,  very  soft  and  deliquescent,  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  rye  fl^our ;  ash  mixed  black  and  red,  amounting  to  16.20  per  cent., 
and  consisting  principally  of  salt  and  some  red  earth. 

SI  St  Sampu. — Bright  red,  soft  and  moist,  very  salt  and  highly  deliquescent ; 
contains  an  immense  quantity  of  rye  flour;  ash  mixed  black  and  red,  amounting 
to  15.38  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  much  salt  and  some  iron  earth. 

S2nd  Sample.— Blight  red,  soft,  moist,  very  salt  and  deliquescent ;  ash  mixed 
red  and  black,  amounting  to  19.26  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  much  redferrU" 
$inous  earth  and  salt. 

SSrd  Sample. — Deep  red,  soft,  and  paste-like ;  salt,  very  deliquescent,  and 
contains  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  rye  flour;  ash  ferruginous,  amounting  to  16.66 
per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  some  red  iron  earth  and  salt. 

S4th  Sample. — Bright  red,  soft,  paste-like,  salt  to  the  taste,  and  very  deli- 
quescent ;  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  rye  flour;  ath  mixed  red  and 
black,  weighing  15.70  gruns  per  cent.,  and  containing  rather  much  iron  and  salt. 

From  a  close  examination  of  these  analyses,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
deduced : — 

1st.  That  of  the  thirty-four  samples  of  Ahnatto  of  all  kinds  examined,  two 
only  were  genuine,  and  were  entirely  firee  from  adulteration ;  these  being  two 
red  cake  annattos  as  imported. 

2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  remaining  samples  consisted  of  mixtures  in  various 
proportions  of  one  or  more  substances,  &ese  amounting  in  many  cases  to  one4Mif, 
and  in  some  instances  to  even  two'thirds  of  the  entire  specimens. 

3rd.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  Black  Annatto,  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
one  furnished  a  highly  ferruginous  ash,  which  was  very  alkaline,  which  amounted 
to  32.50  per  cent.,  and  which  consisted  of  an  alkali,  some  chalk,  and  a  red 
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farugimus  earth;  while  the  leoond  yielded  an  ash  that  weighed  35.36  per  cent., 
which  was  etill  more  fermginous,  and  which  consisted  of  alkali  and  some  red  earth, 

4th.  That  of  the  four  samples  of  Orange  Cake  Annatto^  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  one  furnished  an  ash  which  amounted  to  62.00  per  cent,  and 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  duUk^  with  a  trace  of  lead:  the  ash  of  the  second 
sample  weighed  57.72  grains  per  cent,  and  also  consisted  principally  of  chalk  ; 
the  third  sample  contained  a  large  quantity  of  turmeric  and  a  little  wheat  flour  ; 
the  ash  amounted  to  44.4  per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  iMlk  and  some  red 
earth;  while  iheash  of  the  fourth  sample  wedded  63.00  per  cent.,  and  was 
oomoosed  chiefly  of  chaUc. 

5m.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  Red  Cake  Annatto,  procured  from  manu- 
facturers, one  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat flour^  and  yielded  17.12 
per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  of  saU  and  some  red  earth;  the  other  also 
contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  flour^  and  furnished  14.26  per  cent  of 
ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt  and  some/erri^'nous  earthy  colouring  matter, 

6th.  That  of  the  fiye  samjdes  of  Orange  Cake  AnnatlOy  purchased  of  different 
retail  dealers,  one  yielded  57.80  per  cent,  of  ash^  which  consisted  principally  of 
chalk;  a  second  contained  a  yery  large  quantity  of  turmeric^  and  gaye  an  ash 
which  weighed  86.56  per  cent.,  and  which  was  composed  of  chalk  and  a  red 
ferruginous  earth;  the  third  contained  the  starch  of  sago^  the  ash  weighmg 
58.46  per  cent.,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk;  the  fourth  contained  a 
yery  large  quantity  of  turmeric,  and  yielded  40.30  per  cent,  of  ath^  composed 
of  chalk,  ferruginous  earth,  and  a  little  salt;  while  the  fifth  gave  59.12  per  cent. 
of  ash,  which  consisted  principally  of  chalk  with  traces  of  lead. 

7th.  That  the  samples  of  Bed  Roll  Annatto  nearly  all  contained  krge  quantities 
of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  ^i/r— usually  the  latter,  to  the  extent  of  30  and 
eyen  oyer  40  per  cent. ;  much  salt  and  some  red  ferruginous  earth,  as  Venetian 
red,  red  ochre,  or  reddle.* 

Reyiewing  then  the  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of 
the  thirty-four  samples  of  annatto,  it  appears  that  large  quantities  of  twmeric 
were  present  in  three  samples,  wheat  or  barley  flour  m  four,  and  rye  flour  in 
nine ;  the  majority  of  these  samples  containing  full  forty  per  cent,  of  flour ; 
that  chalk  was  present  in  a  great  many  cases,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
and  eyen  oyer  sixty  per  cent.,  sulphate  of  lime  in  at  least  fiye  cases,  a  red  fer- 
ruginous  earth  in  a  great  many,  an  alkali  in  seyeral,  salt  in  many,  lead  in  five 
cases,  and  copper  in  at  least  four  samples.f 

The  iron  and  alumina  amounted  in  some  cases  frt>m  near  three  to  over  five  per 
cent.  Had  all  the  samples  been  examined  qualitatively  for  iron,  it  is  probable 
that  still  larger  amounts  would  have  been  met  with,  as  the  worst  cases  were  not 
specially  selected  for  examination. 

In  two  of  the  five  samples  in  which  lead  was  detected,  the  quantity  was  not 
weighed,  and  is  described  as  traces  only,  while  in  the  other  three  samples  the 
quantities  amounted  to  .30,  .50,  and  to  1.20  per  cent. 

The  copper  was  present  probably  as  an  impurity  or  contamination. 

Desiring  not  to  leave  the  smallest  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  I  have  placed  before  the  Society,  I  asked  Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  The 
Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  to  examine  with  me  some  of  my  samples  of  an- 
natto microscopically ;  this  he  was  good  enough  to  do,  and  he  is  fully  prepared 
to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  my  results  so  £r  as  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion is  concerned.  I  also  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ho^g  nine  samples  of  annatte,  re- 
questing him  to  examine  four  of  them  microscopically,  and  to  send  the  remaining 

*  *'  The  lighter  tint  of  Veoetian  Bed  is  produced  by  adalteration.  Our  infomaant,  a  maDu- 
iactiurer,  told  us  that  Veaetian  Bed  was  adulterated  to  suit  the  vaiioos  prices  of  the  market"— 
Dr.  Ptreira. 

t  Oue  of  the  two  specimens  of  annatto  purchased  by  Mr.  Hoeg  also  contained  turmeric  in 
large  quantity,  as  also  copper.  On  further  examination,  I  flndcopper  to  be  present  in  the 
gmUr  number  of  tJie  roll  aimattos. 
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fyre  samples  to  some  Chemist  for  analysis,  taking  care  not  to  mention  my  name 
in  any  way.   The  results  of  this  proceeding  are  as  follows.   Mr.  Hogg  reports : — 

"  The  specimens  of  annatto  I  hare  submitted  to  a  careflil  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and  I  find  off  adulterated. 

'<  No.  6.  Is  largely  adulterated  with  the  starch  of  a  cereal,  rye  starch,  I  believe,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  mineral  colouring  matter,  which  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  add 
changed  from  yellow  to  brown.   The  starch  granules,  after  becoming  swollen,  burst. 

"No.  7.  Contained  cereal  etarch  grains,  starch  grains  of  very  small  size,  those  of 
the  annatto  seed,  and  masses  of  mineral  cohurina  matter,  which  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solved with  a  brisk  effervescence ;  this  crystallized  again  in  needle-shaped  crystals 
as  the  fluid  evaporated. 

"  No.  8.  Largely  adulterated  with  barley  starch,  I  believe,  as  a  few  hairs  or  sperms 
could  be  seen,  and  the  starch  under  polarized  light  gave  a  faint  cross.  A  drop  of 
hydrochloric  acid  changed  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter  to  a  dirty  brown,  the 
starch  grains  became  swollen,  and  many  burst. 

'*  No.  9.  Ck>ntain8  a  large  quantity  of  the  starch  grains  and  cells  of  turmeric 
fowder,  which  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  renders  transparent  or  colourless,  and  the 
rest  of  the  colouring  matter  dissolved  wUh  a  brisk  effervescence. 

'*  The  adulteration  of  annatto  with  starch  appears  to  be  generally  practised,  that 
is,  if  one  may  judge  from  these  specimens,  and  many  others  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  at  your  house,  and  at  my  own.  I  lately  purchased  some  in  this 
neighbourhood,  two  of  which  I  send  you  marked  ten  and  eleven. . 

"  No.  10.  You  will  readily  see  without  the  microscope  is  very  bad,  much  adul- 
terated, or  rather  made  op  yt\%\\  ferruginous  earth  ground  in  oil,  some  turmeric 
powder,  and  a  little  starch. 

**  No.  11.  Is  fully  two-thirds  starch,  from  a  cereal,  barky,  with  vegetable  fibre, 
some  showing  the  dotted  fibre,  and  crystals  oi  chloride  of  sodium.** 

One  of  these  samples  yielded  24  per  cent,  of  ash,  the  other  19.30  per  cent ; 
both  contained  mucn  salt,  and  one  rather  much  copper,  as  a  decided  blue  solu- 
tion was  produced  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Lastly,  the  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Bernay*s  analyses  of  the  samples 
forwarded  him  by  Mr.  Hogg. 

Na  1. 
Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  62.40,  which  was  composed  of— 

Carbonate  of  lime  37.88 

Sulphate  of  lime 8.82 

Alkaline  sulphates 4..^4 

Chloride  of  sodium 6.42 

Iron  and  alumina   8.14 

Lead,  traces,  sand,  &c. 2.80 


No.  2. 
Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  13.70  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium  6.87 

Sulphate  of  lime   4.12 

Iron  and  alumina  1.40 

Sand,&c 1.31 


13.70 


No.  3. 
Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  17.20  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium  9.30 

Sulphate  of  lime   4.00 

Iron  and  alumina 90 

Sand,  && 3.00 

17.20 


62.40 

I  No.  4. 

i  Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  13.95  : — 

{         Chloride  of  sodium   4.31 

I         Sulphate  of  lime   5.92 

,         Iron  and  alumina 1^2 

I          SaDd,&c    2.40 

'  13.95 


1                               No.  5. 

1  Ash  of  100  grains,  weighed  02.26:— 

Carbonate  of  lime 42.00 

'         Sulphate  of  lime   --    s.84 

Chloride  of  sodium   ... 
Iron  and  alumina  

...    6.56 
...     3.20 

'         Sand,  &c 

...     1.66 

62.26 


I  wish  here  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Redwood  has  fallen,  in  referring 
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to  my  eyidences  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto.  In  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Redwood's  observations  contained  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  No- 
▼ember,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — '*•  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  found 
annatto  to  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  flour,  turmeric,,  salt,  an  oilj  substance, 
probably  soap,  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  probably  Venetian  red,  copper^  and  lastly 
red  lead."  Now:,  1  simpfy  siud  that  the  samples  of  annatto  which  I  had  ex- 
amined contained  the  above-mentioned  substances,  and  not  that  they  were 
adulterated  with  them ;  this  distinction  is  important,  because  I  never  intended 
it  to  be  understood  that  copper,  or  the  soapy  substance  (alkali),  were  adulte- 
rations, although  the  other  articles  enumerated  I  consider  to  be  such.*  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  addition  of  copper  to  annatto  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

In  the  statement  that  annatto  sometimes  contains  red  earth  and  lead,  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable,  and  certainlv  nothing  new,  since  the  statement  has 
been  i^ule  by  more  than  one  observer  long  since. 

Accum,  at  paee  276  of  his  Treatise,  writes  thus : — '^  Several  instances  have 
come  under  myloiowledge  in  which  Gloucester  cheese  has  been  contaminated 
with  red  lead,  and  has  produced  serious  consequences  on  being  taken  into  the 
stomach.  In  one  poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine,  the  evil 
had  been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  annatto  employed  for  colouring 
che^.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead."  Accum 
then  goes  on  to  quote  the  particulars  of  a  case  recorded  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Cambridge  : — A  gentleman,  after  partaking  of  some  toasted  cheese  at  an  inn  on 
two  difierent  occasions,  was  both  times  made  ill  by  it.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheese,  who,  on  in(]^uiry,  ascertained  that  the  annatto 
which  had  been  used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself  coloured  or  adulterated  with 
both  vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Again,  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,  published  in 
1848,  states,  page  231 — ^^  I  have  frequently  examined  specimens  of  annatto 
which  have  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  or  a  mixture  of  red  lead  or  ochre, 
I  have  only  met  with  cheese  that  contained  lead  on  one  occasion,  although  it 
maj  be  comparatively  common." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 
writes,  ^^  Unfortunately  as  it,  annatto,  is  very  often  adulterated  with  red  lead, 
or  with  both  red  lead  and  ochre,  the  use  of  such  annatto  is  very  injurious,  and 
serious  accidents  have  been  caused  thereby." 

Two  of  the  authors  quoted,  viz.,  Accum  and  Mitchell,  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  annatto  and  cheese  of  their  own  knowledge.  It  is  not  dear 
whether  J>r.  Normandy  does  so  or  not,  or  whether  he  merely  repeats  the  state- 
ments of  others  on  the  subject.  Now  there  is  no  evading  the  evidence  of  the 
first  two  witnesses,  unless  we  consider  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  wilful 
misrepresentation,  which  I  apprehend  we  have  no  right  to  assume. 

I  would  now  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  samples  the  ingredients  were  so 
badly  mixed,  that  in  some  instances  we  may  pick  out  specks  or  masses  of  the 
substances  added,  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  flour  used,  turmeric,  chalk,  and 
red  earth. 

Now  the  manufacturers  of  annatto  will  doubtless  try  to  persuade  us,  and 
perhaps  others  who  are  not  manufacturers  will  do  so  as  well,  that  some  of  the 
substances  which  I  have  mentioned  to-night  are  introduced  to  improve  the 
artide,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  and  to  make  it  keep  better.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  use  of  alkali  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  render  it  more  soluble,  but 
beyond  this  I  do  not  go,  and  allowing  this  plea  of  improvement  to  have  all  the 
weight  that  can  possibly  belong  to  it,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  that 
annatto  is  subject  to  a  large  amount  of  adulteration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  use  of  turmeric,  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle,  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  wheat, 

*  It  BOW  appears  that  the  copper  detected  most  also  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration. 
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barley,  or  rye  flour,  and  of  50  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  chalk  and  sulphate  of 
lime. 

With  respect  to  the  plea  which  may  possibly  be  nrsed,  that  some  of  the  sub- 
stances added  make  it  keep  better,  I  would  remark,  &at  annatto,  with  ordinarf 
care,  will  keep  perfectly  well  without  tavf  such  addition,  and  that  the  subetaaoes 
added  are  not  always  effectual.  Thus,  wmle  I  have  never  seen  a  sample  of  annatto 
as  imported  attacked  with  maggots,  several  of  those  which  I  have  purchased  at 
shops  were  so,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  they 
contained,  they  attracted  water  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  quickly  became 
spoiled.  One  spedmen  which  was  riddled  through  with  holes,  yielded  an  ash 
which  weighed  12  per  cent.,  and  it  contained  lead  and  iron.  Another  sample,  one 
of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  infested  with  livin?  larrte,  and  yet  this  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  turmeric  powder,  starch,  salt,  and  a  red  earth — ^the  ash 
amounting  to  24  per  cent.,  and  yielding  1.70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina,  as 
red  as  reddle. 

Some  of  the  samples  examined  did  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
annatto,  and  could  it  be  shown  that  the  reduction  of  annatto  to  this  enormous 
extent  was  justifiable — which,  however,  it  certainly  is  not — then  it  cannot  be 
denied  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  of  annatto  should  be  abandoned,  and 
that  some  name  or  names  should  be  adopted  which  would  express  the  actual 
composition  of  the  article,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  article  thiv  re- 
duced consists  in  part  only,  and  that  oflen  the  smallest  part,  of  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — viz.,  annatto. 

I  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  employment  of  annatto  in  the 
colouring  of  milk,  butter,  but  principally  cheese.  I  would  first  state  that 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  danger,  I  will  not  say  ever,  but  is  often  likely  to  arise 
from  the  occasional  presence  of  lead  in  annatto,  seeing  that  the  quantity  of 
annatto  used  to  colour  cheese  is  but  small.  There  is  a  practice  sometimefl  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  certain  descriptions  of  cheese,  which  I  consider  to  be  more 
dangerous,  viz.,  that  of  giving  cheese  a  thick  coating  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle ; 
should  these  contain  lead,  now  it  might  happen  uiat  the  quantity  consumed 
would  be  sufficient  to  be  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences. 

The  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto  entails,  however,  some  expense 
and  trouble,  while  it  serves  no  really  useful  purpose,  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  to 
be  condemned ;  but  on  this  point  I  will  cite  the  opinions  of  two  well-known  au- 
thorities on  dairy  farming. 

In  the  Rural  Cyclopama^  part  i,  p.  197,  we  find  amongst  other  remarks  relat- 
ing to  annatto,  the  following : — "  Another  variety  of  annatto  that  is  commonlv 
employed  in  English  dairies,  is  manufactured  in  Brazil  into  small  rolls,  eaai 
two  or  three  ounces  in  weight,  hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  without,  and 
red  within.  But  its  grand  interest  to  the  farmer  consists  in  its  very  extensive 
use  as  a  colouring  matter  for  butter,  and  especially  cheese.  The  cheese-makera 
of  Gloucestershire  give  one  ounce  of  annatto  to  one  hundred-weight  of  cheese, 
and  those  of  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  to  sixty  pounds.  But  as  these  quantities  are 
far  too  small  to  medicate  the  cheese,  or  even  to  affect  its  flavour,  the  only 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  annatto  is  mere  colour,  and  surely  the  appear- 
ance of  Stilton  or  Dunlop  cheese  upon  the  table  is  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as 
that  of  Gloucestershire  or  Cheshire  cheese.  The  use  of  annatto,  therefore,  i» 
sheerly  whimsical,  imposing  perfectly  useless  trouble  on  the  manufacturer,  and 
some  small  ridiculous  expense  upon  the  purchaser.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  to 
dissolve  it  in  the  hot  milk  immediately  before  earning." 

Mi.  Stephens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm^  part  iii.,  p.  286,  makes  some  observa* 
tions  on  the  use  of  annatto  to  colour  cheese,  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  He  says : 
— ''I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of  annotto,  oraraotto,  for  dying  cheese, 
because  I  think  by  it  the  cheese-farmers  impose  upon  themselves— a  very 
useless  piece  of  trouble.  All  the  quantity  employed  is  said  to  impart  no  peculiar 
flavour  to  the  cheese ;  which  being  acknowledged,  of  what  utility  is  it  P    As  for 
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improTing  the  appearance  of  cheese,  I  suppoae  it  will  not  be  denied  that  Stilton 
and  Dumop  cheese  look  as  well  upon  the  table  as  Gloucester  and  Cheshire 
cheese.*' 

I  hare  now  adduced  ample  eyidence  to  prove  that  I  do  not  advance  state- 
ments, with  re^i^ard  to  the  aaulteration  of  any  article,  without  first  having  recourse 
to  all  thos^  scientific  measures  and  investigations,  both  microscopical  and  che- 
mical, which  are  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  and  trustworthy  results. 

Dr.  Hamall,  having  concluded  his  paper,  said  he  wished,  before  resuming 
his  seat,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  the  report  of  those  proceemngs  which  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
JaumaL  Mr.  Redwood  had  taken  objection  to  the  title  of  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission,  under  which  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  had 
been  published,  but  he  (Dr.  Hassall)  was  not  responsible  for  that  title.  He 
might  state,  however,  that  the  term  Conmiission  was  not  unfrequentljr  used 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  Times  newspaper  had  its  commissions 
and  conunissioners.  He  thought  the  really  important  question  was,  not  under 
what  title  were  the  results  published,  but  were  they  correct  ?  Nothing  had 
been  adduced  to  invalidate  their  accuracy.  Exception  had  been  taken  to  hb 
(Dr.  Hassall's)  qualifications  as  a  Chemist ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
three-fourths  of  the  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  his 
competency  for  this  part  of  the  investigation  had  never  been  questioned.  The 
remaining  fourth  of  the  results  were  chemical,  but  the  chemistry  involved  in 
them  was  of  a  very  elementary  nature,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  this 
department  he  had  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Letheby,  who  had  performed  all  the 
difiicult  analyses.  This  fact  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  at  the  previous 
meeting,  but  it  was  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  which  appeared  in  the 
Pharmaceviical  Journal^  and  he  was  anxious  that  that  omission  snould  be  cor- 
rected in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Bm>wooD  said  he  felt  that  Dr.  Hassall  might  be  complimented  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject  of  his  paper,  as  there  was 
evidence  of  his  having  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  his  fiicts ;  and  he 
(Mr.  R.)  was  quite  r^y  to  give  him  credit  for  having  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  namely,  to  attain  the  truth  in  the  investiffation  he  had  undertaken.  He 
thought  Dr.  Hassall  had  done  well  in  bringing  his  paper  to  that  meeting,  and 
in  suomitting  his  results  and  conclusions  to  the  criticism  of  a  company  of  well- 
informed  practical  men;  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  adopted 
a  similar  course  on  previous  occasions  before  committing  himself  to  publication. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  judgment  would  have  been,  in  many  instances,  corrected, 
and  the  effects  of  his  erroneous  statements  would  have  been  at  the  same  time 
oonnteracted. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  he  (Mr.  R.^  fully 
concurred  with  an  observation  made  in  an  early  part  of  the  communication,  to 
the  effect,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  such  a  subject,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  substance  referred  to^ 
in  its  original  condition.  He  had  expected,  afler  hearing  this  statement^  that 
Dr.  Hassall  would  have  shown  that  he  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  annatto  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  m  wis  reroect  he  was  entirely  disappointed.  Instead  of  taking  his  little 
modicum  of  iniormation  from  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary,  he  should  have  gone  to  the 
substance  itself,  have  obtained  authentic  specimens  of  genuine  annatto  as  im- 
ported, and  have  carefully  examined  and  studied  the  properties  of  this  substance. 
Had  he  done  so,  and  had  he,  further,  consulted  men  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  he  would  probably  have  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  was  expressed  in  his  paper.  But  Dr.  Hassall  was  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  condition  and  properties  of  annatto  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported, — 
be  had  neglected  to  act  upon  the  very  principle  that  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
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and  this  was  the  rock  upon  Trhich  bis  whole  case  was  shipwrecked.  He  (Mr.  R.) 
thooght  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  satisf^r  Dr.  Hassall,  or  any  one  then  present 
who  miffht  not  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  annatto,  in  the  state 
in  whicn  it  is  imported,  is  unsmted  for  most  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  retail  commerce.  There  were  two  varieties  of  annatto  im- 
ported, but  of  each  of  these  there  were  many  varieties  of  quality.  This  annatto, 
Defore  it  passed  into  retail  commerce,  was  submitted  to  certain  processes  which  had 
for  their  objects  the  prevention  of  speedy  decomposition,  and  the  development 
of  properties  not  possessed  by  the  annatto  in  its  original  state,  and  which  were 
required  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
annatto  of  retail  commerce  was  not  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  imported,— it 
was  the  result  of  a  manufacture  adopted  in  this  country.  Dr.  HassaU,  in  his 
paper,  had  alluded  to  the  manufacture  of  annatto  in  this  country ;  but  he  was 
evidently  wholly  iffnorant  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  hence  he  had  stigma- 
tized as  adulterations  those  necessary  operations  to  which  the  annatto  is  sub- 
jected by  English  manufacturers.  He  (Mr.  R.)  had  specimens  before  him  of 
annatto  m  the  state  in  which  it  comes  to  this  country.  He  placed  on  the  table 
more  than  a  hundred  such  samples  which  had  been  taken  within  the  last  six 
weeks  firom  original  packages  before  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants. This  was  genuine  annatto,  if  by  that  term  was  understood  the  product 
in  the  state  in  whidi  it  was  obtained  by  the  natives  of  Cayenne  and  Brazil. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  sending  the  annatto  in  that  state  into  com- 
merce ?  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be  either  a 
moving  mass  of  maggots,  or  covered  with  mould.  Of  all  the  spedmens  he  laid 
before  the  meeting,  which  had  been  fairly  taken,  without  selection,  from  original 
packages,  there  was  not  one  in  which  this  change  had  not  already  taken  place 
to  a  considera'ble  extent.  All  the  imported  annatto  was  subject  to  this  change, 
although  not  all  equaUy  so.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  state  in  which 
the  annatto  was  imoorted.  Sometimes  it  was  almost  as  soft  as  treacle,  while 
other  samples  had  tne  consistency  of  a  stiff  extract.  There  might  occasionally 
be  a  sample  as  imported  that  would  keep  for  a  few  months  without  anything 
being  done  to  it  to  promote  its  preservation ;  but  such  was  not  usually  the  case. 
Wholesale  dealers  had  sometimes  sent  it  out  as  imported,  in  which  case  it  was 
frequently  returned  upon  their  hands  again  in  a  worthless  condition.  Some  of 
the  wholesale  dealers  prepared  it  themselves  for  retail  commerce,  adopting  such 
means  as  their  experience,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  indicated 
as  most  suitable.  But  there  was  a  class  of  men  whose  business  consisted  in 
manufacturing  annatto.  These  were  the  English  manufacturers  who  had  a  two- 
fold object  to  fulfil— the  prevention  of  speedy  decomposition,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  such  properties  as  would  render  the  annatto  applicable  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  For  some  purposes  the  colouring  matter  of  the  an- 
natto was  available  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  imported,  and  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  make  it  permanent ;  but  for  other  purposes  new  properties  had 
to  be  imparted  to  the  annatto,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  m  preparing  it 
for  use  as  cheese  colouring.  Now,  he  (Mr.  R.)  considered  the  manufiicture  of 
annatto,  as  conducted  in  this  country,  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  business. 
There  were  only  a  few  persons  engaged  in  it,  but  these  were  men  of  high  respec- 
tability, who  were  engaged  in  a  usefiil  occupation.  They  took  the  annatto  as 
imported,  which  was  a  remarkably  perishable  article,  and  they  rendered  this 
unchangeable,  and  at  the  same  time  imparted  to  it  new  properties,  which  made 
it  more  valuable.  This  could  not  be  done  without  adding  something  to  the 
annatto ;  but  was  this  addition  to  be  called  adulteration  ?  Dr.  Hasnll  con- 
demned such  additions  as  adulterations. 

Dr.  Hassaix  bef ged  to  say  that,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  he  did  not  describe  the  substances  he  had  found  in  annatto  as 
adulterations ;  he  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  that  term  in  reference  to 
annatto ;  and  only  spoke  of  what  he  found  to  have  been  added  to  the  annatto. 
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He  was  airare  that  somethine  was  required  to  be  added,  and  in  his  paper  he 
admitted  that  the  addition  of  an  alkaU  was  beneficial. 

Mr.  Bedwood  thought  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hassall  had  not 
giyen  this  explanation  before  the  Committee.  Certainly  the  effect  of  his 
eTidence  had  been  to  conye^  the  idea,  that  he  considered  the  substances  he  had 
named  as  adulterations.*  £yen  now  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  his  opinion 
was  on  the  subject  He  considered  that  the  addition  of  an  alkali  might  be 
beneficial.  But  what  was  the  yalue  of  Dr.  HassaU's  opinion  upon  such  a 
subject  ?  Here  was  a  man  without  any  experience  or  practical  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  substance  imder  consideration,  setting  up  his  judgment  in 
opposition  to  that  of  manufacturers,  who  had  been  all  their  liyes  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  dyeing  material,  and  who  had  eained  credit  and 
reputation  for  haying  successful^  imparted  to  the  annatto  the  properties  that 
were  most  required.  It  was  admitted  then  that  something  must  be  added  to 
the  azmatto,  and  if  so,  what  less  objectionable  substance  could  be  used  than 
starch  or  flour  ?  To  absorb  moisture  and  giye  consistency,  this  answered  yery 
well ;  and  if  these  were  the  only  objects  to  be  attained,  they  were  thus  easily 
effected.  But  although  this  was  sometimes  sufficient,  yet  there  were  purposes 
for  which  the  annatto  was  used,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  other 
Additions  should  be  made  to  it.  When  used  for  cheese  colouring,  an  alkali  was 
added,  to  render  the  colouring  matter  soluble  in  an  aqueous  liquor.  Caustic 
potash  or  soda  would  do ;  but  if  these  were  added  alone,  the  annatto,  already 
too  moist,  would  become  still  more  so.  Carbonate  of  potash  and  lime  answered 
the  purpose  better,  and  hence  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  Dr.  Hassall  so 
fx^uentiy  found  in  commercial  annatto.  Now  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  prepared  to 
justi^  these  additions.  Thejr  were  made  for  a  legitimate  object,  and  they 
fulfilled  that  object  in  an  imobjectionable  way. 

Dr.  Hassaxx  said  he  did  not  consider  a  little  starch,  or  a  little  carbonate  of 
lime,  to  be  an  adulteration,  but  he  had  found  more  than  a  little. 

Mr.  BsDwooD  continued.  The  quantity  of  substance  required  to  be  added, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  it,  depended  partly  upon  the  particular  state  and 
quality  of  the  annatto  operated  upon,  which  was  yery  yariable.  This  was 
a  question  best  determined  by  the  manufacturer,  whose  interest  it  was  not 
to  deteriorate,  but  to  improye  the  quality  of  his  product,  upon  which  his  re- 
putation and  success  in  business  depended.  No  aoubt  there  was  a  difference 
m  the  degree  to  which  this  object  was  attained  by  different  manufacturers. 
One  manufacturer  might  excel  another  in  practical  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
skill.  Each  manufacturer  had  his  particular  processes  for  preparing  the 
different  sorts  of  annatto,  which  would  account  for  the  different  ingredients 
foimd  in  the  samples  examined. 

But  what  did  tbe  result  of  Dr.  Hassall's  examination  of  annatto  amount  to  ? 
Why,  simply  to  this  : — ^That  there  were  found  to  be  seyeral  different  sorts  of 
annatto  in  commerce,  most  of  which  were  the  results  of  manufiicturing  processes, 
adopted  in  this  country  with  the  yiew  of  adapting  the  substance  for  the  different 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  to  be  used:   and  that  these  different 

•  Extract  from  minutes  of  evidence  : — 

114.  Dr,  Hassall— I  will  now  proceed  to  armaUo.  1  majr  mention  that  annatto  is  a 
Tef^Uble  colooring  matter  ;  it  is  used  largely  in  dyeing,  and  also  in  colouring  cheese  and  buiter 

and  cream.  .         ,  ^ 

115.  Afr.  F»Bfer#.]— Is  it  imported  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  a  yery  expensive  substance.  From  a 
review  of  the  results  of  tbe  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  of  thirt^jr-one  samplos  of 
annatto  it  appears  that  chalk  was  present  in  twenty-one  samples,  wheat  flour  in  four,  rye  flour 
in  nine 'turmeric  in  three,  salt  in  nineteen,  an  oily  substance  (probably  soap)  in  several,  a  red 
ferruginous  earth  (probably  Venetian  red)  in  nmeteen,  copper  in  three,  whilst  red  lead  was 
detected  m  five  of  the  samples  ,        ,,        .        ^  ».      i..  ^        j 

116.  Viscount  Ebriaffton.']—Do  you  believe  the  adulteration  of  annatto  to  be  chiefly  made 
abroad  or  in  this  country  ?— I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  adulterations  practised  with 
annatto  take  place  in  this  country ;  indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  ^he  case. 

VOL.  xy.  3L 
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produots  contained  diffez«ni  ingredioitB,  whick  more  or  lem  completely  ftiifiiied 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  mtrodvced.    And  what  had  all  diis  to  do  with 
^e  snbject  of  adulteration?    It  was  true  Dr.  fiassali  stated  that  he  found 
substances  in  some  of  the  samples  of  aanatto  whick  might  prove  mjurioos  to 
liealdi.    He  stated  that  he  had  found  lead  and  copper.    The  presence  of  lead 
And  copper  in  a  stdMHfcanoe  used  for  colourn^  articles  of  food  was  certainly  a  fit 
isubject  lor  serious  consideration  and  inquiry.  Looking  at  Dr.  Haasall's  evidence, 
it  would  be  thought  ihaA  this  was  the  aiMt  serious  part  of  the  statement  in 
jreforenoe  to  annatto.    He  stated  that  '^copper  was  paresent  in  lliree,  wlnlst  red 
lead  was  detected  in  five  of  the  sanqilet."    This  was  a  grave  accusatran,  but 
what  did  it  amount  to  when  siftedP    First,  with  regard  to  lead.    In  two  out  of 
.the  five  cases  the  quantity  of  lead  discovered  was  a  Biere  trace;  intwondier  cases 
it  was  described  as  less  tibaa  one  per  cent ;  and  in  only  one  eaae  did  it  amount 
to  asmuch  asone  perooat  This,  no  doul>t»was  eonsidered  to  be  an  adulteration 
— something  introduced  witk  a  fraudadent  intention.    He  (Mr.  S.^  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  object  there  ca«ld  be  in  introducing  a  trace  of  kad  or  ^ren 
<me  per  cent,  of  lead.  Dr.  HJassaXL  in  his  evkienoe  Tepresented  it  as  red  lead,  but 
where  was  the  evidence  of  tkds  P    It  was  obvious  that  lead,  if  present,  could  not 
have  been  introduced  in  such  quantities  with  any  object,  and  that  its  presence 
must  have  been  purely  accidental.    But  even  if  it  were  present,  what  injury  was 
likely  to  result  from  it  in  such  quantities  ia  the  applications  for  wkick  it 
was  intended  ?    Was  Dr.  Hasaall  justified  in  alarming  the  public  by  an  un* 
qualified  statement  that  oopper  was  present  in  three  sMtples,  and  lead  in  fire 
aamfdes,  out  of  tkixtv-one  samples  of  aanatto,  when  the  &ct  was  that  m  nearly  all 
these  <sases  he  had  only  discovered  traces  of  the  metal8,and  that  in  no  ease  was  there 
auch  a  quantity  as  to  cause  injuryto  health,  or  to  justify  the  opinicm  that  it  had 
been  introduced  intentionally  ?  He  (Mr.  R.y  was  sot  prepared  to  say  that  snuA 
quantities  of  lead  may  not  have  been  present  m  the  samples  of  annatto  referred  to» 
but  he  knew  of  no  motive  tiiere  could  be  fiir  putting  it  in,  uid  therefore  he  re- 
quired furtlier  infi:>rmati<m,  and  better  authority  for  the  fact,  than  had  jet  been 
iMdduced.    The  statement,  as  made  by  Dr.  Haasall,  was  a  grave  imputation  upon 
the  characters  of  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  and  as  he  understood  from  Dr. 
Haasall  that  he  no  longer  put  himself  fijorward  as  an  analytical  chemist,  sudi  a 
change  oudit  not  to  have  been  made  upon  the  mere  evidence  of  his  analyses. 
Then,  with  regard  to  copper.  Dr.  Haasall  admitted  that  this  oould  only  be  there 
accidentally.    If  so,  nky  alana  the  public  by  stating  that  copper  was  present, 
without  explaining  that  there  was  only  a  trace  of  it,  and  that  thiB  was  probably 
an  accidental  impre^ination  firom  the  vessels  in  which  the  annatto  was  prepared? 
He  (Mr.  B.)  was  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  there  was  bettor  ground  for 
assuming  that  copper  had  been  intentionally  introduced,  than  there  was  with 
regard  to  lead.    Me  oould  oonceive  an  object  for  introducing  a  smaU  quantity 
of  copper.     Among  the  communications  he  had  received  firom  different  parts  #f 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  annatto,  was  one  firom  a  <^eniist  in  Somersetshire, 
who  states  that  a  minute  auantit]^  of  sulphate  of  oopper  bad  been  found  effica- 
cious for  preventing  a  detect  which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  choese  of  that 
district,  and  he  suggested  that  a  salt  of  copper  might  have  been  introduced  into 
the  samples  of  annatto  referred  to  with  that  object.    This  oertiunly  was  a  subject 
worthy  of  careful  investigation.    The  question  was  a  debatable  one,  whether 
any  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  ought  to  be  introduced  into  articles  of  food. 
In  France,  and  other  continental  countries,  in  n>ite  of  the  stringent  laws  which 
had  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  sulphate  of  oopper  was  to  the  present  day 
used,  as  our  bakers  used  alum,  m  making  bread.     An  extremely  nunute  quan* 
tity  produced  the  required  effect.    He  did  not  mean  to  justify  tiie  use  of  such 
a  substance,  but  the  subject  was  one  demanding  a  thorough  investigation.    He 
consid^ed  this  a  very  &  subject  for  discuaaioQ  at  such  meetings  as  the  present, 
and  if  Dr.  Haasall  had  brou^t  other  sidgects,  on  which  hehad  siven  evidenoe, 
in  the  same  way  for^iacwaioii  there,  tiiey  would  have  been  fairly  jiii  iJi 
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taaOr  ootuad&eed^  aad  such  eontideraiioii,  he  iMd  xeasos  to  beHere,  would  have 
condveed  to  die  elucidation  of  the  troth. 

Dr.  Edwabds,  of  Liverpool^  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Hasflall,  with 
Teferenee  to  some  of  die  aBaljBeB,  the  results  of  which  were  given  ia  his  paper. 
Among  the  substaoces  stated  to  hare  been  found  in  anaatto,  there  was  one 
that  he  did  not  recoilect  to  hare  Been  desciibed  ia  any  Bcieatific  work.  Aflung 
the  numerous  microsoopic  drawings  which  had  been  published,  he  had  nerer 
seen  a  description  of  it,  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  ehemiad  test  for  it.  The  sob- 
stance  he  reierred  to  was  that  which  in  the  repoct  of  the  analyses  was  caUed 
"rubbish."* 

Dr.  Hiswarj.  said  the  word  had  not  been  used  by  him ;  it  ooeuired  in  the 
analyas  of  Dr.  Bemays. 

Dr.  BsBNATs  said  he  had  receiTed  from  Mr.  Hoeg  some  samples  of  an- 
natto  for  analysis,  and  ia  noting  down  the  results,  he  had  indnded  aU  that 
was  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  under  the  term  rubbish.  This  term  was  oer'- 
taanly  contained  in  the  rough  notes  whidi  had  been  eiven  to  Mr.  Hogg,  but  he 
had  no  idea  that  those  notes  were  about  to  be  made  public.  He  oonsidared 
the  quantity  of  chalk  ^jresent  in  some  of  the  samples  unnecessarily  large. 

Mr.  Redwood  inquired  on  what  ground  he  formed  tibat  opinion,  and  whether 
he  had  had  any  practical  experience  in  reference  to  amiatto  r 

Dr.  BsBNATS  said  he  had  had  no  practical  experience  in  annatto,  but  as  he 
€>und  that  soaae  samples  oontained  much  smaller  quantities  of  chalk  than  others, 
he  oondoded  that  toe  larger  quantities  were  uDneoesBary. 

Mr.  WmPFiiK  thought  that  Dr.  Hassall  had  not  drawn  a  saffident  distinelaon 
between  annatto  as  imported  and  die  annatto  which  was  manufaotured  in  this 
coontry.  He  had  expected  from  the  title  of  the  paper  diat  the  fonner  of  theae 
would  alone  have  been  referred  to ;  but  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Hassall  knew  very 
little  about  diat  substance.  Every  practKal  man  knew  that  annatto  could  not 
be  sold  in  the.state  in  which  it  was  unpolled.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  it. 
Somedases  it  was  made  into  rolls,  cmd  covered  with  oil  to  preserre  it ;  but  gene- 
rally other  substances  were  mixed  with  it.  Not  unfoequendy  die  pa^am  m 
which  it  was  imported,  on  being  opened,  were  fo«kd  to  be  half  empty,  the  an- 
natto having  been  destroyed  by  maggots.  When  additions  were  inade  to  the 
annatto  it  was  widi  a  -view  to  its  preservation.  He  spoke  now  of  annatto,  the 
coloorii^  matter  of  which  was  unaltered.  The  cake  annatto,  which  every  one 
knew  to  be  an  artide  completely  manufactured  in  this  oountrv,  was  quite  a 
dJiBferest  thing.  Lime,  caxbonate  of  potash,  bariey  meal,  and  other  subrtances, 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  oi'  cake  annatto,  and  die  cakes  usually  had  the 
names  of  die  makers  on  diem.  They  were  sold  under  the  makers'  names,  and 
some  of  diese  makers  had  high  reputations.  There  were  diffeient  sorte,  such  as 
orange  annatto,  brown  anniSto,  and  so  forth,  die  ingredients  for  making  which 
Df  course  differed.  Dr.  Haasall  had  drawn  no  disdnedon  between  these,  but 
indiiding  them  idi  under  the  name  of  annatto,  was  astonished  to  find  in  diem 
ingiedaents  differing  in  nature  and  in  qoantity.  Why,  of  course  there  were 
such  difoences,  which  the  dtsdnctive  names  nnder  which  the  annatto  was  sold 
Bufficiendy  uidicsted.  He  dionght  it  a  pity  that  a  man  so  liole  aeqmainted  widi 
die  practical  bearings  of  the  cases  referred  to  should  have  undertaken  to  influ- 
enoe  the  pdlAc  an  their  selection  of  tradesmen,  as  had  been  done  by  &e  so-called 
Analytioiu  Sanitary  Coaunissioa. 

Dr.  Hassall  said  it  was  wrong  to  assume  diat  he  was  the  only  one  oon- 
eemed  in  the  Anidydod  Ssnitary  Commission. 

Mr.  Whiffle  thought  tiiat  plea  not  sufficie»t  to  exonerate  Dr.  Hassall  from 
responsibility  for  what  had  been  done.  A  shnilaar  effect  had  been  produced  by 
his  evidence  before  the  PteEamentary  Committee. 

Dr.  Hassall  remarked  that  he  was  not  die  only  one  who  had  given  evidence. 
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Mr.  Whiffus  was  quite  aware  of  that,  and  he  could  saj  that  of  some  of  the 
evidence  given  he  was  proud,  but  he  certunly  could  not  say  this  of  Dr.  HassalPs 
evidence. 

The  Chaibmak  said  he  had  understood  Dr.  Hassall  on  more  than  one  occa-* 
aion  to  say  that  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  especially  that  it  had  been  incorrectly  reported  in  the 
Times,  As  the  effect  of  liiat  evidence  as  reported  had  been  to  prejudice  the 
interests  of  a  large  body  of  men,  the  Chemists  and  Druffgists  of  this  country, 
he  thought  the  least  that  Dr.  Hassall  could  do  would  to  publicly  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  which  had  been  produced. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bill  thought  it  was  too  late  for  Dr.  Hassall  to  publish  any  cor- 
rection of  his  former  evidence.  This  should  have  been  done  at  the  time  if  at 
all.  The  inquiry  had  been  taken  up  by  others,  and  the  real  value  of  Dr.  Has- 
aalFs  testimony  was  becoming  more  generally  known.  The  publication  of  this 
result  would  be  more  efiectuu  than  any  contradiction  by  himself.  Some  light 
had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  what  they  had  heard  that  evening— as  it  ap- 
peared that  annatto  which  had  £gured  so  prominently  in  Dr.  Hassall's  par- 
£amentarv  evidence  might  be  almost  (according  to  hb  present  views)  struck  off 
the  list  of  adulterated  articles. 

(iVb,  no^  from  Dr.  Hassall.) 

At  all  events,  among  the  substances  enumerated  as  having  been  found 
mixed  with  it,  one  after  another  had  been  admitted  bv  Dr.  Hassful  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary or  conventional  addition,  until  the  amount  of  adulteration,  properly  so 
called,  had  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
afler  the  explanation  which  had  taken  place,  that  the  subject  should  have  been 
introduced  at  all  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of 
that  Committee  having  been  merely  to  take  evidence  on  adulteration.  Agam,  Dr. 
Hassall  had  at  their  last  meeting  given  notice  of  the  paper  which  had  just  been 
read  **  On  the  Adulteration  of  ibinatto  ;''  but  the  chief  ^art  of  the  paper  related 
to  certain  admixtures  which  he  now  withdrew  from  his  list  of  adulterations. 
Why  t^en,  were  they  enumerated,  and  what  was  the  object  of  the  paper  ?  One 
object  he  had  stated  in  his  concluding  remarks,  namely,  that  of  showing  his  usual 
mode  of  research  and  investigation  as  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  his  reports. 
If  this  were  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  of  what  value  was  the  remainder  of  his 
evidence  ?  This,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  adulteration, 
having  broken  down,  what  inference  would  the  public  be  likely  to  draw  in  r^ard 
to  other  charges  ?  The  obvious  tendency  of  sucn  disquisitions  as  that  which  had 
taken  place  on  annatto,  was  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  really  imi>ortant 
frauds  and  adulterations,  and  thus  retard  the  progress  of  the  reform  which  all 
honest  men  must  desire.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  upwards  of  2000 
persons  had  been  publicly  accused,  and  personally  held  up  to  reprobation. 
Taking  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  case  of  annatto  as  a  spedmen,  there  was 
considerable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  many  of  tnese  charges.  The 
persons  so  attacked,  whether,  innocent  or  guilty,  were  equally  at  the  mercy  oif 
their  accusers.  It  would  be  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
to  prove  a  negative.  The  defendant  might  challen^  an  examination  of  all  his 
stock ;  but  that  would  be  no  answer  to  the  allegation  that  on  a  certain  day  a 
certain  impure  article  was  purchased  at  his  house.  He  mi^ht,  although  inno- 
ce  nt,  be  (usgraced,  or  almost  ruined  for  want  of  evidence,  which,  from  the  nature 
ofothe  charge,  was  unattainable.  Justice,  therefore,  demanded  that  great  cau- 
ti  n  and  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  publication  of  statements  of 
that  description ;  and  exaggerated  or  random  assertions  were  not  only  unjus- 
tifiable, but  calculated  to  frustrate  the  professed  object  in  view.  He  (Mr.  Bell) 
had  always  been  favourable  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  also  to  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  Commission,  believmg  that  such  proceedings,  if  conducted  ho- 
nestly, fairly,  and  disinterestedly,  would  be  productive  of  public  good.  But  the 
self-imposed  duties  of  the  Commission  were  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  even  the 
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shadow  of  a  sospicion  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  the  parties  concerned  would 
tend  to  invalidate  the  result ;  and  considering  the  apparent  influence  of  the  pub- 
lished reports  on  the  advertisements,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of  the  periodica], 
he  had  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of  the  movement.  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  explain  this  influence,  as  it  was  easily  understood.  He  had  also  on 
several  occasions  called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  exaggerated  and  garbled  statements.  For  so  doing,  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Redwood,  had  been  assailed  as  promoters  of  fraud  and  adidteration.  The 
chemists  (who  had  previously  been  attacked  indiscriminately  and  without  reser- 
vation) were  now  complimented  in  the  Lancet  as  being  a  highly  exemplazy  and 
respectable  body,  in  contradistinction  to  Mr.  Bedwood  and  hims^f,  who  were  held 
up  to  obloquy,  and  accused  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  adulteration  was 
honest. 

(Dr.  Hassall  disclaimed  any  participation  in  the  articles  referred  to,  having  at 
present  no  connexion  with  the  Lancet.) 

However  that  might  be  (Mr.  Bell  continued),  he  took  a  similar  tack,  and  was 
making  it  a  party  question  in  the  Society ;  both  be  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  had  been  endeavouring  to  circulate  an  erroneous  and  unjust  im- 
pression to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  refused  to  endorse  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments. Such  misrepresentations,  however,  were  of  little  conseauence,  as  the 
truth  would  ultimately  prevail,  and  he  (Mr.  Bell)  hoped  the  subject  would  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  Society  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  sifted. 

Dr.  IIassall  called  upon  Mr.  Bell  to  retract  or  explain  his  observation  re- 
specting the  advertisements  and  reports  in  the  Lancet.  Unless  he  was  prepared 
to  state  a  case,  he  had  no  right  to  msinuate. 

Mr.  Bell  neither  made,  nor  wished  to  make  any  charge ;  but  being  called 
upon  for  a  case,  he  would  state  one  by  way  of  explanation.  A  person  c^led  on 
a  resoectable  tradesman  for  an  advertisement  for  the  Lancet^  which  was  refused ; 
shortly  afterwards,  by  some  remarkable  coincidence,  the  individual  was  shown 
up  in  the  Lancet,  as  having  sold  some  preserves  adulterated  with  copper. 

Dr.  Hassaix — Then  it  must  have  been  a  coincidence,  for  I  made  sil  the  pur- 
chases myself,  and  had  no  communication  whatever  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ment.    1  ou  have  no  right  to  make  such  insinuations  without  proof. 

Mr.  Bell— But  there  was  another  coincidence  still  more  remarkable.  Some 
little  time  afterwards  a  person  called ;  he  might  have  been  an  impostor,  but  at 
all  events  he  represented  himself  as  having  come  for  advertisements  for  Dr. 
HassalFs  book,  then  about  to  be  published.  This  also  was  refused,  the  party 
observing  that  he  had  been  iU-usea— supposmg  Dr.  Hassall  and  the  Lancet  to  be 
connected— and  he  declined  altogether  to  lulvertise.  On  which  the  person 
(whether  impostor  or  not)  replied  to  this  effect:  Let  bygones  be  bygones;  give 
ns  an  advertisement,  let  us  have  some  of  your  goods  to  examine,  and  you  shall 
have  a  favourable  notice. 

Dr.  Hassall  declared  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  an 
allegation.  He  observed,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  Bell  knew  very  well,  editors 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  every  casual  remark  of  the  parties^  employed 
to  collect  advertisements,  and  who  might,  possibly,  in  their  anxiety  to  do 
business,  make  statements  for  which  they  had  no  authority  or  sanction.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Redwood,  he  wished  to  state  that,  even  admitting  that  some  of 
the  substances  which  had  been  found  in  annatto  had  been  added  without  any 
fraudulent  intention,  nothing  could  justifv  the  admixture  of  the  large  quantitiei 
of  foreign  matter  which  he  had  shown  to  be  present  in  some  samples.  ^  Mr.  Red- 
wood, while  he  justified  the  use  of  starch,  chalk,  and  alkali,  had  said  nothing 
about  salt  and  turmeric,  which  were  certainly  adulterations.  He  (Dr.  Hassall) 
thought  that  a  little  starch  and  a  little  chalk  mi^ht  be  required.  He  did  not 
say  that  any  quantity  of  these  substances  constituted  an  adulteration,  but  he 
considered  that  an  undue  quantity  was  an  adulteration. 
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Dr.  O^CoocHOB  said,  in  reference  to  irLafc  Mr.  Bell  had  stated  oa  the  subject 
of  advertisements,  that  he  could  voudi  for  the  £ftct  that  no  communicatioa  ex- 
isted between  Dr.  HassalL  and  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  on  such  mattes  at  the 
time  referred  to. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17,  Bloomabwy  Sqitare,  December  \2ik^  1855. 

DANIEL  HAiniUBT,  ESQ.,  TS  THE  CHAIE. 

The  foQowing  donations  were  annoonced:— 

A  collection  of  British  Plants,  from  Mr.  Tnpholme. 

A  pamphlet  on  The  Geoynostic  Relations  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Publishers. 

A  piece  of  Rhubarb  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  attacked  by  an  insect,  was 
sent  for  exhibition,  by  Mr.  K  Wood,  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanbaxy  read  some  Notes  on  a  day's  Botanizing  in  the  Moantains  of 
the  Yozges  (France),  in  August  last. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Hanbury  described  the  ascent  of  the  Holineck,  the  highest  ele- 
vaUon  but  one  of  the  Yozges,  being  4484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enume- 
rated several  of  the  most  interesting  plants  gathered  by  him  upon  the  mountain, 
specimens  of  some  of  them  being  laid  before  the  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  January  9tb,  1855,  which  will  be  the  Annoal 
Cveneral  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.        * 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

HORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH, 

A  MEBTiNO  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  19  th  current,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely. 

XB.  JAMBS  GABDNBB,  PBB8IDSMT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Specimens  of  Scammony  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  J.  F.  Macfarlan  and 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Young  drew  attention  to  that  contained  in  two  shells,  which  they  had 
recently  received  with  some  scammony  from  Smyrna.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  plant,  the  process  adopted  in  collecting  the  sap,  and  the  remarkable  yariationB 
in  qnality  which  characterized  much  of  that  imported  into  this  country. 

Solutions  were  exhibited,  showing  the  amazing  amount  of  impurity  oontaiaed  in 
some  that  was  sold  as  virgin.  From  the  attacks  of  locusts  the  plant  had  suffered 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  last  two  years.  Mudi  difficulty  had  in  eoifr' 
sequence  been  experienced  by  Uie  peasants  in  finding  the  roots — the  labour  waa 
necessarily  increased ;  and  thus,  though  scammony  could  still  be  procured  at  the 
old  prices,  the  quality  was  not  so  good.  To  have  it  fine,  a  higher  price  must  be 
given»  and  there  was  no  lack  of  fine  in  the  market. 

The  sheUs  agreed  accurately  in  appearance  with  the  description  recently  given  in 
the  Journal  by  Mr.  D.  Hanbury,  and  their  exhibition  to  the  meeting  gare  an 
increased  interest  to  the  statement. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

ON  METHTLATED  SPIRIT,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PHEFABATIONS. 

BT  J.  F.  MACr AKLAN. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  British  chemists  laboured  in  the  use  of  alcohol, 
from  the  high  price  of  that  article  occasioned  by  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  it,  hare 
long  ago  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Goyemment,  and  led  them  earnestly  to  desire 
some  method  by  which  relief  might  be  afforded  to  the  manufacturer,  without  at  the 
same  time  affording  increased  facilities  to  the  dmnkard.  Doubtless  the  Govemntfik 
was  stimulated  to  more  active  exertion  by  the  discovery  that  some  brancfaea  of  trade 
were  in  danger  of  being  altogether  driven  out  of  the  market  of  the  world  by  the  low 
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rate  at  which  the  foreign  manufiielwer  obtained  hie  spirit,  compared  with  the  high 
price  paid  hy  the  Britiah.  So  fiur  as  the  home  trade  was  coneerned,  all  who  worked 
with  datj-i^d  spirit  were  on  an  equal  footing;  but  so  max^  scrupled  not  to  deftmui 
the  reTenae,  that  eren  at  home  fur  competition  could  scercelj  be  maintained.  The 
difference  too  between  the  rate  of  duty  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  kingdom— & 
difference  cansed  not  by  the  mamufbcturer,  but  bj  the  smug^,  rendered  it  rery 
desirable  that  some  method  should  be  adopted  bj  which  the  manu&ctnrera  of  the 
three  kingdoms  might  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  eq:iiali^,  and,  thanks  to  I>r.  Hoffinaa 
and  Erofessocs  Graham  and  Redwood,  that  has  now  been  aecomplished.  Their 
researches,  the  results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  a  rery  able  report  to  tiie 
Commissioners  of  Inhmd  Bevenue,  hare  satisfactorily  prored  that  the  additbn  of 
wood  naphtha  or  pyroxilic  spirit  to  spirit  of  wuie,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  former  to  nine  €i  the  latter,  forma  a  liquid  wluch  may  be  giren  ftee  of  dal^ 
without  incurring  any  risk  of  its  being  used  for  drinking  purposes.  And  now  tfaia 
mixture,  under  the  name  of  methylated  spirit,  is  fhrnished  to  the  trade  under  regn- 
lations  firamed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Beyenue.  These  regulations  appear  to  ha^s 
been  framed  in  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit.  No  unnecessary  obstacle  ia 
thrown  in  the  way,  and  nothing  is  required  that  the  most  fiutidious  may  not  comply 
with.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  soowwhat  stringent.  It  is  neoessanr  that  they 
should  be  sa  Were  it  otherwise,  the  rcTenue  woiUd  be  most  deeply  arocted,  and 
drunkenness,  so  much  and  so  justly  deplored,  encouraged.  The  mixture  of  the 
wood  naphtha  with  the  q>irit  of  wine  may  be  made  by  any  person  who  thinks  proper 
to  take  out  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  and  may  be  procured  by  any  one  who  *'  shall 
undertake  to  use  it  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manudsctures,  subject  to  the 
approyal  of  the  commissioners^"  and  may  be  procured  in  quantitiea  so  simUl  as  ten 
gallons,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  erery  chemist,  manu&cturer,  or 
employer  of  spirits  in  the  arts.  The  authorities  haye  thus  done  their  part,  and  it 
behoyes  those  for  whose  benefit  the  act  has  been  passed  to  meet  the  commissioners  in 
a  similar  spirit;  and  while  using  the  methylated  alcohcd  most  freely  in  their  manu- 
factures, to  ayoid  anything  whic^L  may  tend  to  make  the  mixture  itself  potable,  and 
so  defeat  the  generous  intentions  of  the  Goyemment. 

In  the  employment  of  methylated  ^Hrit  the  utmost  latitude  has  been  gkv&L  to  the 
chemist,  the  only  limit  being,  as  already  alluded  to,  that  its  use  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures;  but  as  the  a^Ucant  for  participation  in  the  benefita 
of  the  act  must  specify  the  object  he  has  in  yiew,  an  opportunity  is  afibrded  him  of 
making  his  applicstion  as  wide  as  he  may  consider  needful,  and  haying  submitted  it 
to  the  commissioners  and  obtained  their  approbation,  he  need  be  under  no  anxie^ 
as  to  the  fie^m  with  which  he  may  use  it  so  long  as  he  faithfully  employs  it  for 
the  purpoaes  for  which  the  liberty  has  been  granted.  A  question,  howeyer,  haa 
arisen  as  to  the  omi^yment  of  the  "finish''  in  the  manufacture  of  ethers,  &c.;  and 
with  the  yiew  of  arriying  at  a  satisfoctc^  condnuon  on  this  point,  I  find,  from 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Pharmaceutical  Association  con- 
tained in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Woolley,  the  pre- 
sident, addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inland  Beyenue  Board,  and  in  a 
note  an  extract  is  giyen  from  the  re^rfy  d  the  honourable  chairman,  which  simply 
says  that  the  "  Board  must  decidedly  decline  to  sanction  the  reeoyery  of  the  spirit 
from  '  finish'  by  a  person  not  authorised  to  make  ex  receiye  methylated  spirit." 
As  the  reeoyery  of  the  spirit  from  *<flnish"  would  merely  bring  it  back  to  the 
state  in  which  it  existed  before  the  shellac  was  put  into  it,  to  haye  allowed  this 
would  haye  been  to  haye  giyen  to  the  person  reooyering  it  all  the  adyantages  enjoyed 
by  those  regtdarly  Ikoased,  without  the  guarantee  giyen  in  the  application  and  grants, 
and  seenred  by  the  bond,  which  would  certauily  haye  opened  a  wide  door  for  applying 
the  sj^t  to  purposes  not  intended  by  the  Board,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  reply;  but  the  free  unrestricted  sale  of  the  "finish"  itself  is  a  dear  proof  that 
the  Boavd  will  not  throw  any  unnecessary  obstruction  in  the  way  of  its  legitimate 
use,  and  there  cannot  well  be  a  more  legitimate  use  of  it  than  to  employ  it  in  the 
preparations  of  articles  used  so/c^  in  the  arts  and  sdenoes* 

It  is  a  mistake,  howeyer,  to  suppose,  that  the  chemists  of  Scotland  generally 
empfey  **  finish"  in  their  preparations.  If  any  one  does  so^  it  is  not  usual;  the  me* 
thy lated  spirit  itself  answers  better  than  eyen  a  weak  solution  of  shell  or  seed  lac  The 
lac  adds  to  the  cost  without  improying  the  quality  of  the  spirit.  As  to  the  employ- 
mtnt  of  the  methylated  spirit  in  the  manufacture  of  ether,  chlorofonn,  and  the  like. 
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there  can  be  no  question:    These  have  been  expressly  permitted;  indeed,  they  form  /' 

one  of  the  branches  of  manufacture  on  account  of  which  the  act  itself  was  passed,  ^ 
and  could  these  not  be  made  from  it,  the  Board  at  whose  instance  the  act  was  passed 
would  feel  that  one  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view  had  not  been  accomplished,  and 
that  in  so  far  their  good  intentions  had  been  frustrated.  We  at  least  have  been 
acting  on  this  belief,  and  hare  prepared  from  it  yamishes,  French  polish,  finish,  and 
ether  solutions  of  lac,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  &c.,  as  formerly  from  spirit  of 
wine,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  intend  applying  it  to  the  manufacture  of  every- 
thing in  which  we  have  hitherto  employed  alcohol  in  so  far  as  it  will  answer  the 
purpose;  and  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  uses  to  which  methylated  spirit  has 
been  turned,  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the  Society.  I  would  first  notice  shortly 
its  employment  in  some  trades  in  which  spirit  of  wine  was  previously  largely  em- 
ployed. In  the  manufacture  of  Hats,  for  example,  many  years  ago,  spirit  of  wine 
was  introduced  as  a  solvent  for  resins,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  gums,  which 
being  thus  transferred  to  the  substance  of  the  hat,  produced  an  article  impervious 
to  water,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  waterproof  hats  became  a  large  and  im- 
portant branch^of  trade.  By-and-by,  however,  the  very  high  price  of  spirit  of  wine 
from  the  amount  of  duty,  made  these  too  expensive  for  the  market  of  the  world,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  foreign,  who  obtained  his 
spirit  of  wine  free  from  any  such  burden,  and  the  trade  in  consequence  declined. 
This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  causes  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  Government,  and  if  it  did  not  originate,  certainly  quickened  itseff'ects  for  relieving- 
the  trade  from  this  burden.  Various  other  articles  were  attempted  to  be  substituted  as 
solvents  of  these  resins,  as  aq.  ammon.,  &c.,  but  nothing  could  fully  supply  the  place 
of  the  spirit  of  wine;  and  now  that  the  ^'methylated  spirit"  is  given  freely,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  it  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  wine. 
Both  the  pure  spirit  and  the  finish  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  hats, 
and  both  have  succeeded;  and  it  may  with  some  confidence  be  hoped  that  the  foreign 
trade  may  revive,  and  the  boon  so  frankly  conferred  by  the  Government  be  followed 
by  a  complete  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  this  important  branch  of  trade. 

But  to  Brassfounders  the  boon  conferred  has  likewise  been  great.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  lacquers  they  of  necessity  employed  much  spirit  of  wine;  and  here  the 
high  price  of  that  article  told  heavily  upon  the  trade,  for  the  beautiful  work  they 
were  able  to  put  out  of  their  hands  by  means  of  these  liquids  rendered  their  employ- 
ment indispensable,  while  the  high  duty  so  enhanced  their  price  as  to  increase  the 
cost  of  manufacture  greatly.  In  their  case,  too,  the  relief  has  been  nearly  complete^ 
the  resins  being  equally  soluble  in  the  "  methylated  spirit''  as  in  the  unmixed  spirit 
of  wine,  the  lacquers  can  be  made  as  well  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  an^  for 
the  most  part  answer  quite  as  well  in  their  application.  In  some  particular  points 
tliey  do  not  seem  to  answer,  and  pure  spirit  of  wine  has  still  to  be  employed;  but 
these  are  few,  and  further  experience  may  enable  the  manufacturer  to  make  them 
fiswer  still,  and  thus  enable  him  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the  intentions  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

To  Cabinet-makers  the  boon  has  proved  very  important.  Since  the  introduction  of 
solutions  of  resins  into  this  branch  of  trade  the  beauty  thereby  imparted  to  furniture 
in  consequence  of  their  skilful  application,  either  in  the  way  of  friction,  or  by  meana 
of  a  brush,  has  given  to  all  such  furniture  a  decided  preference  in  the  market.  But 
here,  too,  the  high  duty  on  spirit  of  wine  stood  in  the  way ;  for  by  enhancing  the  cost 
it  either  prevented  their  employment  altogether,  or  made  it  so  expensive  as  greatly 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  furniture,  and  thus  to  limit  the  demand,  by  placing  it  beyoiMl 
the  reach  of  the  less  affluent  classes  of  society.  No  other  liquid  having  been  found 
adequately  to  supply  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  evdi  the  wood  naphtha  employed 
in  some  places  of  the  country  having  failed,  partly  from  its  price  and  partly  fhim  its 
Vapour  affecting  the  eyes  of  the  workmen,  nothing  remained  but  a  reduction  of  the 
duty,  and  in  the  methylated  spirit  that  has  been  found;  and  as  it  contains  only  one 
part  of  the  naphtha  in  ten,  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  eyes  have  not  been  much  ex- 
perienced. Thus  the  cost,  so  fiir  as  dependent  on  the  spirit  employed,  has  been 
reduced  to  its  lowest  limits,  and  the  possession  of  furniture  beautified  by  the  exqui- 
site polish  imparted  by  the  skill  of  the  polisher  no  longer  denied  to  those  of  more 
limited  means. 

In  these  departments  of  trade  the  benefit  conferred  has  been  of  the  most  valuable 
description;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these.    There  are  many  others  to  which,  by 
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means  of  the  "finUh,"  the  benefit  is  extended;  for,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold  with 
the  same  freedom  as  any  other  manufactured  article,  in  any  quantity,  and  without 
restriction,  every  department  of  trade  in  which  the  small  quantity  of  lac  it  contains 
does  not  operate  as  a  bar  in  the  way  of  its  use,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the 
liberality  of  the  GoTemment,  and  hence  *' finish"  may  be  expected  to  come  into  very 
extensive  demand. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  with  the  employment  of  methylated  spirits  in  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  that  the  Society  has  to  do;  and  here  a  very  wide  field 
has  been  opened  up,  and  we  may  expect  that  preparations  which  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  Continent  will  now  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  chemist.  At 
present,  however,  I  would  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important;  and  first,  Sul- 
phuric ether.  I  need  not  say  that  this  article  is  very  liu^ly  used  both  in  medicine 
and  the  arts.  As  a  remedy  in  cases  of  asthma  its  value  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  tliough  it  has  been  superseded  by  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  its  powers  are 
not  disputed,  and  long  before  these  were  published  to  the  world  one  of  my  partners, 
then  one  of  my  apprentices,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  making  the  discovery  of  its 
virtues,  for  having  breathed  its  vapour  till  its  full  effecU  were  realized,  he  came,  un- 
fortunately, in  contact  with  articles  too  brittle  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  encounter, 
and  the  damage  done  prevented  any  further  experiments  in  that  direction.  Pity 
that  it  did  so,  as  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  human  race  by  this  application  of  a 
well-known  remedy  might  have  been  sooner  enjoyed.  In  the  arts,  ether  has  come 
into  very  extensive  use,  especially  in  the  new  and  beautiful  art  of  photc^^phy;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  ether,  prepared  from  the  methylated  spirit,  will  answer  the 
difierent  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  used  equally  well  with  that  prepared  from 
pure  spirit  of  wine? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  preparation.  The  same  process  as  is  in  use  for  making 
ether  fh)m  alcohol  suffices  to  make  it  from  the  methylated  spirit,  and  accordingly 
it  has  been  prepared  at  our  laboratory  in  the  same  apparatus,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  But  when  prepared,  the  question  returns.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  ordinary 
Sulphuric  ether  ?  does  it  contain  an  admixture  of  methyl  ether  ?  and  if  it  does, 
what  effect  has  that  admixture  upon  it  ?  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  answer  the 
first  question  by  a  reference  to  fiavour,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the  fiavour  does 
not  differ,  or  diff'ers  very  slightly  indeed,  fh>m  recently-made  ether  fh)m  alcohol,  and 
the  specific  gravity  may  be  made  quite  the  same.  In  appearance  and  acting  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference.  Its  solvent  powers  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  and,  doubtless, 
it  Avill  be  largely  employed  in  all  those  operations  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in 
which  ether  has  hitherto  been  used.  Again,  wc  find  that  the  two  ethers  closely 
reiemble  each  other;  they  belong  to  the  same  series  of  compound  radicals,  whose 
general  formula  is  Cn  Hn  -f  1,  Methyl  being  Cs  H„  Ethyle  €«  Hs— and  their 
oxides,  or  ethers,  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  atom  of  oxygen.  The  chief 
diff'erence  is  in  the  greater  volatility  of  the  methyle,  which,  at  a  temperature 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  remains  a  gas,  and  has  resisted  a  pressure  of  20  or  30 
atmospheres,  while  ethyl  is  easily  condensed  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  boils 
at  23°  Fahr.  (Gregory.)  Their  ethers  in  this  respect  also  differ  widely.  Methylic 
ether  "is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal  smell,  and  liquid  only  at  a 
temperature  of  22°  to  40°."  (Regnault.)  Ethylic  ether  is  so  well  known  that 
it  need  not  be  described.  Both  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  their  respective  alcohols;  and  when  these  liquids  are  previously  mixed  their 
ethers  may  be  expected  to  come  ever  together,  the  one  being  soluble  in  the 
other,  and,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  greater  volatility  of  the  one  may  dispose  it  to 
separate  from  the  other,  and  thus  to  pass  into  a  state  or  gas,  that  union  may  be 
permanent.  The  extreme'difflculty  which  the  distinguished  chemists  who  operated 
on  this  subject  found  in  separating  the  two  alcohols,  and  on  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  scheme  is  founded,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
separate  their  ethers  from  one  another. 

As  one  means,  however,  of  determining  whether  they  are  so  combined  in  the  ether 
prepared  from  the  methylated  spirit,  the  boUing  point  was  taken.  The  boiling  poiiit 
of  ordinary  sulphuric  ether  is  differently  stated^  and  the  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
its  boiling  point  at  the  different  densities  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Fharma- 
copceias,  the  former  being  .735  at  60°  Fahr.,  the  latter  .750;  the  boiling  point  then  of 
the  former  was  ascertained  to  be  96°  as  given  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  latter  98^  Fahr. 

The  boiling  point  of  ether  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  at  these  densities  was 
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fboDd  to  be  fbr  dsamty,  .735  at  W  fahr^^  SO"";  and  for  .750^  SS"";  thus  thowing  thai 
the  boOing  point  of  lk  one  is  aixtMn  degrees  lower  than  that  ai  the  others  and 
affording  condiuiTe  proof  of  the  presence  of  aetlqrlic  ether. 

But  vhat  change  does  this  make  in  the  qmalitj  of  the  ether?  The  methjlie  ethet 
remaining  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  impossible- 
to  ascertain  what  its  properties  are  in  the  separate  state;  but  there  ia  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  thej  difier  mudi  ftom  those  of  ovdinary  sniphnric  ekhec  It  is  poiy- 
meric  with  alcohol  for  €«  H«  0»  =  2  (Ci  H»  O),  and  is  described  as  being  of  ethereal 
odour.  The  explanation  or  theory  of  its  production  is  the  same,  and  its  applica- 
tion and  uses  in  the  arts  maj  also  be  the  same.  Gould  it  be  piocnred  in  suflkSent 
quantityf  it  mi|^t  efen  be  found  preferable  for  many  purposes,  especially  in  medi- 
cine^ as  it  would  necessarily  proTe  a  much  more  difiEiuible  stimidus,  and  more  uaefiiL 
as  an  antispasmodic. 

But  thinking  it  desirable  to  ascertain  this  point  with  some  d^pree  of  certainty, 
and  whether  its  internal  employment  would  be  perfectly  safe,  I  resolved  to  try  it 
upon  myself,  and  not  being  a£le  to  procure  amy  of  the  methylated  ether,  the  oxide- 
of  methyl,  I  took  the  ether  as  now  made  from  the  methylated  qnrit,  and  fonnd  that 
ita  effects  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  ether  made  from  alcoboL. 
The  dose  as  stated  by  Dr.  Christison,  is  firom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  5m>  to  3j- 
HaTii^  first  taken  the  ordinary  ether  from  alcohol  to  ascertain  its  effects,  I  toc^ 
doses  oi  the  ether  ftom  methylated  spirit,  varying  from  5m.  to  5u9-«  «>d  found  tiier 
effects  to  ccmrespond  so  nearly  with  those  of  other  as  to  be  unable  to  note  any 
difi^nce  between  them;  the  pulse  remained  unmoved,  about  80,  and  the  flavour 
given  to  the  breath  was  precasely  that  of  ether  and  ether  alone;  no  trace  of  the 
ordlDary  flavour  of  the  pyroxilic  spirit  was  perceptible,  and  the  eflfoctswere  those  oC 
ether  alona  The  effect  of  the  three-fluid  drachm  dose  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected^  more  powerful;  the  pulse  was  slightly  quickened,  the  heat  of  the  skin  a 
little  augmented,  and  the  flavour  of  the  ethei;in  the  breath  continued  for  a  longer 
period;  but  there  was  no  other  effect  perceptible.  There  waa  no  pain  of  the  head,, 
no  tinnitus  aorium,  no  tendency  to  nausea,  nor  any  unf^sant  symptom whatsoerec 
Thus,  so  far  as  its  employment  as  a  remedial  agent  is  concerned,  I  have  no  diftcullQr 
in  affirming  that  it  is  quite  as  safe,  and  to  the  full  as  useful,  as  ether  from  akohol  faaa. 
hitherto  beoi  found;  though  until  I  had  tried  it  on  myself,  I  could  not  have  spoken 
of  it  so  decidedly  as  I  now  venture  to  do.  In  like  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  foond  equally  valuable  in  the  arte  as  the  other;  the  experiments  in  jboUt- 
graphy  are  not  yet  perhaps  sufficiently  decisive  to  determine  in  what  it  msfy  be 
emph^ed  and  in  what  it  may  not;  but  the  great  reduction  in  price  renders  it  & 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  fiur  the  utmost  attention  in  exanumn^  the 
saliject;  and,  doubtless,  a  short  time  will  enaUe  the  lovers  of  this  beautifnl  art  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Goremment. 

Chhtrofomu — Whatever  difficulties  or  doubts  may  attend  the  determination  of  the 
fitness  of  the  methylated  spirit  for  the  preparation  of  ether,  none  remain  regarding: 
its  employment  in  the  preparation  of  chloroferm.  At  first,  great  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  purify  the  chloroform  thus  prepared  so  aa 
to  render  it  fit  for  use  as  an  anaesthetie  agent.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  pot^ 
sibility  of  preparing  it;  fbr  not  only  did  the  chemical  composition  of  the  spirit 
warrant  the  assurance^  but  chloroform  had  been  jvepared  firem  pyroxilic  i^trit 
itself,  and  it  is  known  that  it  may  be  prepared  from  varioua  other  thiogs.^  The 
question  was.  Can  it  be  fireed  from  those  oils  which  contaminate  it  as  entirely  as  the 
chloroform  made  with  pure  alcohol? 

In  whatever  way  chloroform  may  be  prepared,  it  ia  a  definite  compound— e 
terchloride  of  formyl.  By  Dumas'  analysis  it  was  found  to  consist  of  2  equiv.  oC 
carbon,  1  hydrogen,  3  dilorine,  Ct  H  CU.  The  materials  for  this  are  found  both 
in  alcohol  and  pyroxilic  spirit.  The  hitter  being  Ct  £[«  Ot,  the  former  C«  H<  O^ 
either  of  these,  when  distilled  along  with  water  and  chloride  of  lin>e,  supply 
the  materials  fbr  chloroform.  A  definite  compound  being  thus  prodnoed,  it  re- 
mains (Hily  to  see  that  it  is  purified  so  as  to  sender  it  safe  for  emi^oyment  oa 
the  human  firame.  The  vast  amount  of  benefit  that  has  been  conferred  on 
suffering  humanity  specially  demands  this  attention  in  the  preparation ;  and  had 
it  been  found  impossiUe  so  to  purify  it,  nothing  would  have  justified  the  use  of 
the  methylated  H>irit;  alcohol  alone  would  still  have  had  to  be  employed.  But 
it  has  been  so  purified,  and  the  specimen  now  on  the  table  will  bear  the  dosest 
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examimrtiim.    Hie  chief  imporitj  to  be  guai^ed  against  is  the  i  

oils  fanned  in  the  process,  and  wMeh  rise  riong  with  it  in  the  ffnt  distillation. 
These  can  he  detected  in  two  wajns:  1st,  bjr  me  action  of  snlphnric  add,  and 
Sndly,  \jy  the  flaTonr.  As  to  Uteac,  Mnspratt  says  r  **The  rectified  product  sfaonid 
not  tinge  oil  of  ritriol  when  shdten  with  it,  mnias  in  a  very  triffing'  dlBgree.  If  it 
colours  the  add  stnmglj,  or,  if  when  erapormted  on  Oe  pafan  of  the  hai^  it  leare* 
an  mipleasaat  odour,  it  is  not  fit  for  nse.**  A  stil!  finer  test  of  the  flaTonr  may  be 
AHind  in  the  emplojrment  of  white  bibuloas  paper;  a  fittte  may  hepomed  upcn  a 
piece  of  it,  and  its  flayoor  watched  nntil  it  eyaporates  so  as  to  leaye  the  paper  dry. 
If  the  fiayoor  continues  the  same  thronghont,  the  proof  is  complete  that  it  10  pore, 
for  the  <»ls  referred  to  are  more  persistent  than  the  chloroform,  and  wbai  ft  htm 
eyaponted,  their  odoor,  if  present,  will  display  itsdH  The  chknrolbnn  prepared 
from  the  methylated  spirit  stands  tiiese  tests  as  wdl  as  that  prepared  from  aloofaoF 
alone.  Its  specific  gravity  may  also  be  referred  to.  <*The  rectified  chloroform 
shoold  have  the  spedfic  grsyity  1.49  to  1.50."  CQregory.)  That  firom  the  mother- 
lated  spirit  has  the  specific  grayity  1.50  at  the  temperatnie  of  60^  Fahr.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this,  for  it  has  happened  that  some  have  tried  the  gravity 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  temperature,  and  expected  to  find  it  exact^ 
the  same  in  &e  dog  days  as  in  the  most  intense  frost.  Chloroform  from  me- 
thylated spirit  will  be  found  to  stand  this  test  also  quite  as  well  as  that  firom 
alcohol ;  and  any  chloroform  found  much  under  1500  at  <^  Fahr.  shoidd  be  rejected 
as  in  some  way  contaminated  But  nothing  is  so  important  as  the  application  of 
the  artide  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  aUe  to  say  that 
the  chloroform  thus  prepared  has  been  found  eqinlly  efiectuid  and  equsJTy  saffe  widi 
that  prepared  from  wcohd  alone.  Kothing  was  wanting  but  this  test,  and  this  has 
been  applied  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  regarding  it.  It  has  been  used  in 
many  cases,  and  its  effects  found  not  to  difibr  in  any  way  from  those  of  cfalorofbrm 
prepared  firom  alcohol  alone.  I  need  only,  however,  say  that  it  has  been  used  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  under  the  eye  of  Professor  Syme.    In  a  recent  operation  of  a 

?rotracted  nature,  in  a  case  of  necrosis,  it  was  applied  with  entire  success,  and  to-day 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  shonIder-j(mit 
performed  in  the  theatre  of  the  h<wpital  by  that  accomplished  surgeon.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  in  his  usual  dexterous  manner,  and  promises  a  perfect  cure^ 
and  to  witness  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  lying  unmoved  on  the  operating  tables 
entirely  unconsdous  of  the  progress  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  in  a  state  of  as  cafan 
and  quiet  repose  as  if  she  had  been  merely  enjoying  a  refreshing  sleepy  was  a  gratify- 
ing sight,  exhibiting  not  merely  the  blessing  conferred  on  suffering  humanity  by  the 
nse  oi  chloroform,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  Professor  Simpson  on  that  account,  but 
in  this  particular  ease  satisfactorily  proving  that  diloroform  prepared  ftom  "me- 
thylated spirit"  is  as  effectual,  as  safe,  and  as  readily  applied  as  that  prepared  firam 
^>irit  of  wine  alone.  Indeed,  the  learned  Professor  stated  that  he  would  give  it  the 
pveference,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  produce  its  effects  more  readily  even  than  the 
other. 

Thus  we  have  another  pleasing  result  of  the  fiberality  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter,  as  the  British  manufacturer  is  now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign,  the  necessity  for  protecting  duties  done  away,  and  the  price  greatly 
reduced  to  the  public. 

Spiritus  Etheris  Nitrosi  should  now  occupy  attention,  but  the  lengA  of  flie  pre^ 
ceding  remarks  compds  a  postponement  to  a  fUture  opportunity. 

Mr.  Macfarlan  then  presented  spedmens  of  ether  and  chlorofonn  prepared  fhnn 
the  methylated  spirit. 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Maofarlan*s  paper  some  discussion  took  place,  in  whidi 
Dr.  Macadam,  Messrs.  Bobertson,  Aitken,  Ainslie,  and  Mackay  took  part. 

Mr.  John  Magkat  read  a  paper  on 

COMMEBCIAL  ACETATE  OF  LEAD, 

With  a  Special  Reference  to  the  StaU  of  Purity  in  which  it  icasfomd  in  the  Afctriei. 

He  referred  to  its  use  in  pharmacy,  the  arts,  in  calico  printing,  oils,  &C.,  and 

also  to  its  value  as  a  medicinal  agent     Being  an  article  moderate  in  price, 

he  stated  no  great  induceBient  existed  for  adulteration ;  and  thought  from  this 
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fact,  as  well  as  from  the  remark  in  oar  Dispensatory  regarding  the  rareness  with 
which  this  article  was  adulterated  or  contaminated,  the  retail  chemist  was  not  upon 
his  guard  as  to  a  careful  examination  of  this  compound  before  receiving  it  into  his 
stocSc  He  alluded  to  the  phosphate  of  soda  test  as  one  which  was  distinctive  when 
applied  to  prove  the  puritj  of  acetas  plumbi;  but  his  experience  had  been  in  pur. 
chasing  this  article  to  select  large  crystalline  masses,  and  to  reject  it  when  broken 
down  into  yery  small  pieces,  from  the  fear  of  admixture  with  dust,  and  the  certain 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid,  leaving  portions  of  carbonate  and  unoombined 
oxide. 

He  proceeded  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
impure  specimen  now  placed  on  the  table.  A  gentleman  who  painted  extensively 
and  successfully  in  oil,  had  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  of  patting  through  a 
certain  process  portions  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  he  used  along  with  other  in- 
gredients for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  medium  for  mixing  with,  and  applying  his 
coloun,  and  he  had  foimd  that,  though  he  had  purchased  the  salt  ftom  varioos 
druggists,  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  he  now  and  again  encountered  acetas 
plumbi  so  impure  that  he  could  not  use  it.  With  this  statement  he  put  into  his 
hands  the  specimen  now  shown,  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  it  was  about  the 
worst  lot  he  had  ever  got,  and  was  really  totally  useless. 

Mr.  Mackay  stated  he  had  examined  the  salt  handed  him  by  this  party,  and 
found  it  to  contain  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  a  white  insoluble  powder.  On  a  careful 
examination,  this  was  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  sulphate  of  lead,  with  a  trace  of 
carbonate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter.  The  salt  now  under  considera- 
tion did  not  give  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  being  so  grossly  adulterated,  for  al- 
though far  from  being  a  fine  specimen,  yet  there  were  plenty  of  the  peculiar  bright 
needle-like  crystals,  and  even  small  clusters  of  them  quite  visible. 

The  question,  therefore,  to  solve,  was  whether  this  adulteration  was  accidental  or 
intentional.  He  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  calculation  he  had  made,  supposing  a 
maker  of  this  substance  could  be  found  so  dishonest  as  to  be  guilty  of  purposely 
making  and  mixing  sulphate  with  acetate  of  lead  to  the  extent  represented,  with  a 
view  to  profit,  and  the  money  difference  between  the  genuine  and  adulterated  salt  he 
showed  to  be  £2  per  ton.  This,  supposing  the  sulphate  to  be  made  directly  from  the 
metal,  and  the  acid  might  be  termed  the  chemical  view  of  the  case*,  but  he  suggested 
that  iif  the  meeting  could  believe  this  adulteration  to  have  been  intentional,  then  the 
maker  might  very  easily  increase  his  profit  threefold  by  using  solph.  plumb.,  ob- 
tained perhaps  as  the  result  of  some  other  chemical  manipulation,  and  which  would 
be  thus  comparatively  worthless.  A  sit  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  cheap  vinegars 
contain  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  pro- 
bable source  of  the  foreign  ingredient;  but  the  quantity  of  sulphate  was  in  the  present 
case  BO  great  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  thus  produced. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  drawn  by  Mr.  M.  was,  that  whatever  the  causes  of 
the  adulteration,  proved  to  have  been  present  in  the  acetate  now  before  the  meeting, 
the  fact  was  undoubted  that  an  impure  preparation  had  now  and  again  been  in  tl^ 
market,  and  that  they  as  Pharmaceutists  could  not  be  too  particular  in  attending  to 
the  purchase  of  such  an  article,  especially  as  it  was  so  valuable  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  and  given  in  such  minute  doses. 

Before  closing,  he  submitted  not  only  a  specimen  of  the  faulty  salt  itself,  but  also 
samples  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  be  had  obtained  from  the  portion  he  examined,  as 
well  as  three  specimens  of  pure  and  three  of  the  impure  ssit,  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  but  producing  remarkably  dififerent  results. 

A  new  die  for  Stamping  Prescriptions,  &c.,  was  shown.  Made  by  Hume  and 
MelviUe^  of  Edinburgh.  Tbey  answered  every  purpose,  and  were  sold  complete  for 
1 U,  6d,  each. 


The  SxcRETART  read  the  following  note  from  Professor  George  Wilson  : — 

'*  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Musemmy  EdiubwrgL 
"to  the  president  of  the  pharmaceutical  society. 

•*  Sir,— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  communicate  to  the  Members  of  the  Society, 
as  the  fact  is  of  interest  to  them,  that  having  recently  applied  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Kevenue  for  remission  of  the  licence  paid  by  me  yearly  for  a  still  used  in 
distilling  water  only,  I  have,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  obtained 
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temisdon  of  that  tax ;  and  am  fbrther  informed  by  the  officers  of  Excise,  that  they 
haTe  been  instructed  not  to  charge  in  future  for  stills  *  when  these  are  used  for 
experimental  purposes.' 

**  How  far  this  liberty  will  be  practically  extended,  may  be  matter  of  question  ; 
but  at  least  none  of  your  Members  need  pay  for  water-stills,  and  it  will  be  worth 
their  while  to  contest  the  licence  for  other  stills  which  are  not  employed  to  distil 
alcohol  *'I  remain,  yours  rery  truly, 

'*  Jamxs  Gabdnbb,  Esq.*'  "  Gbobgb  Wzlson. 

THE  REGISTER  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
Subject :— "  The  Best  Mode  of  Preparing  Tinetureer 

Competitors,  Associates  and  Apprentices  belonging  to  the  Society,  residing  in 
Scotland. 

Essays  to  be  sent,  with  sealed  mottoes,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Mackay,  121, 
George  Street,  not  later  than  Saturday,  29th  March. 

The  Prize  Essay  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Society. 

An  improTed  Microscope  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hart,  Young  Street,  which  the 
Socie^  examined  with  much  interest. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Boyal  InstUution,  Tkursdayy  22nd  November,  1855. 

THE  PBEfilDEMT,  MB.  ABBAHJJf,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Thb  Sbcbbtabt  announced  the  following  donations  to  the  Museum  : — ^From  Mr. 
Morson,  of  London,  who  was  present,  a  specimen  of  Aluminium  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Mercer,  twenty  models  of  Crystals  and  three  specimens  of  Persian  Naphtha.  The 
Secretary  slso  placed  on  the  table  specimens  of  Ether  made  from  Methylated  Spirit, 
and  Collodion  made  with  the  Ether ;  and  Mr.  G.  Barber  called  the  attention  of 
Members  to  an  improved  plan  of  preparing  Syr.  Croci,  by  which  its  colouring 
properties  might  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time.  It  consisted  in  evaporating 
the  syrup  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  powder  in  water  when  required  for  use. 

Dr.  Edwabds  then  delivered  a  highly  interesting  lecture  on  *'  Frictional  Electri- 
city," which  was  illustrated  by  the  extensive  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Boyal 
Institution,  kindly  lent  him  for  the  purpose. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  donors  to  the  Museum,  and  to  Dr. 
Edwards  for  his  lecture. 


Boyal  Institution,  Thursday,  6M  December,  1855. 

THE  YICE-PBESIDENT,  MB.  H.  8.  ALPASS,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  announced  donations  to  the  Museum  from  Messrs.  K.  R.  Jackson, 
G.  D.  Banks,  and  Mercer  ;  and  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Managing  Director 
of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  had  kindly  promised  to  present  the  Association 
with  a  series  of  specimens,  illustrating  the  products  of  their  manufactures.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Blisworth,  on  the  subject  of  the  patent  vitreous 
iron  slag,  stating  that  that  article  could  not  only  be  prepared  from  the  slag  of  iron 
furnaces,  but  also  from  common  clay. 

Mr.  W.  Dantbo  then  read  the  following  paper  :— 

N  A  PROCESS  FOR  PURIFYING  WATER  FOR  PREVENTING  INCRUS- 
TATION IN  STEAM-BOILERS,  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  author  commenced  with  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  deposit  usually  met  with  in  boilers. 

The  salts  of  lime  impart  to  water  the  quality  of  hardness,  which  is  of  two  kinds: 
that  arising  from  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  called  temporary,  because 
it  could  be  removed  by  boiling  and  other  means,  while  that  which  is  caused  by  sul- 
phate of  lime  has  been  termed  permanent,  because  there  was  no  remedy  for  it.  The 
purifying  process  presently  to  be  described  provides  a  remedy  for  both  the  temporary 
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and  penoanimt  JmrdneBH  hj  Knowing  both  tfie  ewboiittteaad  tuiffaiteef  liine;  tihete 
two  mUs  of  lime  are  the  chief  cause  of  incnuUtkm,  although  these  are  other  eob^ 
Btaoces  which  are  occasionidly  deposited  with  them.  The  incruetatioa  which  aziees 
from  aolphate  of  lame  is  much  harder,  aad  altogether  nore  trowblowme  than  that 
which  is  caased  hy  the  osrbonate. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  not  sensibly  solaUe  i&  water  anless  the  iaiter  be  changed 
with  free  carbonic  acid,  in  which  case  carbonate  of  lime  is  taken  up,  and  lenuiaa  ha 
solution.  Most  natural  waters  are  charged  with  carbonate  of  Mme  held  in  solmtion 
in  this  matter.  If  these  waters  are  boiiBd  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  flies  oS,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  gradually  thrown  down,  and  forms  incrustation. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  not  rendered  insoluble  by  boiling  like  the  carbonate,  but  it  is 
only  soluble  to  a  Uiaited  extent,  and  theraibre  when  water,  whieh  holds  it  in  solution, 
is  sttf^lied  to  a  boiler,  it  soon  heoomes  saturated,  and  then  begins  to  deposit  a  hard 
coating  on  the  interior  of  the  boQer. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  and  loss  caused  by  incrastatioB,  auaMions  plans  hare 
been  proposed ;  these  consist  generally  of  ihe  introduction  of  some  substance  into  the 
boiler,  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  ihe  formation  of  scale,  or  of  re- 
moying  it  when  formed;  but  it  is  manifest  that  any  method  of  this  kind  adds  to, 
iasteaid  of  diminishing  the  imparities.  Some  of  the  substances  which  hare  been  re- 
commended, contain  some  add  wMeh,  by  continaaily  corroding  the  metal  of  the 
boiler,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  anytiung  tnm  adhering  to  it.  Such  remedies  as 
these,  however,  injure  the  boiier  &r  mooe  than  the  iaerastsilion  would  do.  Oak 
bark,  oak  sawdust,  and  substances  of  a  like  nature  are  of  this  class,  and  have  been 
much  recommended  of  late  years;  but  they  are  only  effectual  in  proportion  to  their 
corrosive  effect,  and  therefore  if  they  aie  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  the 
scale  from  forming  they  will  inevitaUy  destroy  the  boiler  in  a  short  time.  Oak  and 
its  bark  contain  considerable  quantities  of  tannic  acid  ;  this  is  easily  dissolved  out  by 
water,  and  has  a  powerM  action  on  iron,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  steeping  a 
quantity  of  the  sawdust  of  oak  in  hot  water,  and  after  stniiMng  offthe  liquid  into  a 
glass,  placing  in  it  a  piece  of  dean  ixun ;  tiie  icurit  will  be  that  the  iaqukl  wili  in  % 
short  time  turn  perfectly  hla^  As  a  proof  of  the  evii  effeote  of  anbatueos  of  this 
kind,  I  aafiar  to  a  report  of  tiw  perforflutaoe  of  the  United  fltetes  oteam-sfaip 
Primoetom,  puUished  in  the  ArtacM  for  the  month  of  January,  18S4. 

I  shaU  now  piooeed  to  describe  the  ptoeev  by  which  water  is  pmifled  befbte  it 
enters  the  boiler;  tiusisdoiiebyxemoTiBgtiMeontaminatiQBawhkAiaBethecaBBseoC 
incrostatioB,  namely,  the  su^hatesaad  oarhonatos  of  lime  and  magneaia,  which  may 
happente  beheld  in  sdtttioB.  To  eflbct  this,  it  is  ncictassry  to  gender  these  aalte  in- 
soUihle,  00  that  they  OM^  be  aepamtedftaa  the  water-4he  agent  enpkyyed  for  this 
purpose  is  hydrate  of  baryta. 

No  two  substances  hanre,  when  in  idntion,  00  atnaig  an  aAaitgr  for  oaeh  other  aa 
sulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  and  the  affinity  of  the  latter  for  eariKHUc  add  ia  also 
much  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  base  lor  the  same  acid.  Upon  these  superior 
affinities,  and  the  insdubiUty  of  the  xasultiag  oompoaads,  it  is  tiiat  the  success  of  the 
process  depends.  Kow,  sulphate  of  lime  oondsta  of  saiphaiie  add;  and  lime,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  oarbomc  add  and  lime.  When  hydrate  of  baiyta  is  mixed  with 
water,  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  immediatdy  combineo 
with  it  and  forms  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  being  insoluble  is  predpitated.  The 
lime  is  also  thrown  down,  for  hydrate  of  lime,  which  would  result  f^rom  the  deoompo- 
sition,  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  mudi  leas  so  even  than  the  sulphate^ 
and  moreover,  as  all  waters  wluch  hdd  sukihate  of  lime  in  sdntion  also  oontain 
some  carbonate,  even  the  small  portion  of  hy(hrate  of  lime  which  the  water  is  capable 
of  holding  in  solution  is  inmiediately  converted  into  iasoluhle  carhonste  of  Ume.  In 
the  same  way,  when  hydrate  of  baiyta  is  mixed  with  water  containing  carbonate  of 
limo,  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  add,  sodi  excess  of  add  immediatdy 
combines  with  the  \MeytM,  and  forms  an  insolaUe  carbonate  of  baryta,  while  the 
lime  cannot  remain  in  solution,  because  the  excess  of  carbonic  add,  by  the  agency 
of  which  it  was  rendered  soluble,  has  been  inthdrawn. 

I  have  stated  the  chemical  action  of  hydrate  of  baryta  with  these  two  salts  of  Ikne 
separatdy,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  explanation  as  dear  as  posdble,  but  in  fact 
almost  all  waters  contain  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  case 
the  baryta,  following  the  law  of  chemical  affinities,  would  first  attract  the  snlphnxic 
add  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  resoltiqg  hydrate  of  Ume  at  the  instant  of  ito  fi)nnatioa 
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would  combine  with  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  would  be  predpiteted  as  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  the  carbonate  onginallj  bdd  in  solatioQ  would  also  be  ren- 
igttd  iasolttble;  tims  the  water  is  fined  firom  both  the  sonroes  of  hardness,  nainelj, 
tiie  fffbnnatiR  and  aoiphate  of  Ihne^  the  first  being  the  cause  of  tenponoy  haidness, 
and  the  last  that  whidi  has  been  considered  pennanent,  nothing  being  left  in  aolu- 
iion  in  x^aoe  of  the  salts  witiidnuni,  for  all  the  baryta  whidi  wm  the  means  of 
effecting  these  changes  is  also  pree^tated  in  an  iniolable  slate. 

What  I  hanne  here  stated  in  zefevenoe  to  snlphale  and  earlxmate  of  lime  is  equally 
applinablp  to  thacoCTSspoiidii^g  salts  of  Magnesia  and  otiierfaaaes. 

JOaTing  now  stated  the  tiieoiy  of  the  psooess,  and  endeaTowed  tooonreya  geneml 
idea  of  the  chemical  changes  which  result  firom  it,  I  may  state  that  its  peactiBal 
npplicntiaa  has  been  repeatedly  tasted,  and  always  with  penectly  satis&ctcwy  results, 
having  now  been  in  ooDitant  vse  on  a  laige  acsfte  in  serecal  works  fbr  nwro  than 
twM'fe  manfhi 

Besidea  its  apfflifiatlan  for  preventing  inenistation,  there  are  many  either  puiposes 
for  which  the  process  is  equally  available,  such  as  the  operations  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
leoiiring,  Ac^aH  whidi  reautre  pure  ssft  water.  In  the  prooe«  of  soooring,  especially. 
Chare  is  always  a  waste  of  soap  proportionnte  to  the  degree  of  hardneas  of  die  water 
used.  Thia  waste  is  prevented  if  tiie  water  be  pnriiled  before  use  from  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  VUdi  ia  easily  done  with  the  hydrate  of  baiyta  at  a  very 
trifybog  cost* 

At  the  dose  of  the  paper  some  disensslon  took  place,  In  which  the  Chauman, 
Mr.  T.  Edwards,  Mr.  Mackinlay,  and  other  Members  joined ;  sad  in  answer  to  a 
gnestioa,  Mr.  Daatec  stated  he  had  aeeuxed  the  fiooess  l^  a  patent,  and  that  it  was 
already  in  eztennve  nse. 

Mr.  MBM9BB  then  read  a  paper  on  the  **  TheoiT  of  PositETo  Photognqohic  Frinthig.*' 
He  first  alluded  to  the  practical  details  of  the  process,  and  then  explained  and 
canvassed  the  merits  of  the  diftrent  theories  which  had  been  pot  forth  in  explanation 
of  the  cbaagn  wldch  teanlt  fnm  Ihn  action  of  U^  and  the  fixing  and  ookmring 


The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  giien  to  Messrs.  Dantee  and  Mercer  for  thdr 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Assodation  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of 
the  Society,  on  Friday  evening,  December  7th, 

Ja.  WOOLLET  Off  THI  CHAIB. 

Mr.  SoBDven  ezhifaBted  a  sample  of  dnehona  bark  which  had  recently  been 
offered  him  as  a  new  kind,  under  the  name  of  Carthagena  Bark;  it  is  in  quills  and 
flat  pieces,  the  inner  MifiMe  of  the  hwger  pieces  presentmg  a  fibrous  character. 
Beii«  offered  at  a  low  priee^  and  somewhat  resembling  calisaya  bark  in  colour,  there 
ia  mnch  danger  that  it  will  be  powdered  and  enhstitated  for  the  latter. 

Sonecottvenation  ensued  on  the  sulject  of  methylated  spirit  and  the  preparation 
of  ether  and  chkxoformlhereficoB,  in  which  Messrs.  Wo(dley,  Greeidioufi^  Bichaid- 
son,  and  others  took  part  It  seemed  to  he  tiie  opinion  of  some  that  the  hucge  con- 
somem  and  manufoctoBBEB  would  BBOdve  all  the  benefits  of  its  introduction;  hot  it 
isdifScnlttoperedvehowtheeoat  of  production  can  be  reduced  in  any  branch  of 
trade  without  all  the  persons  cmneGted  with  it  behig  benefited. 

A  paper  wae  then  reed 

**  ON  SUGAR-ITS  FHARMACEUTIGAL  USE,* 


of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

This  substance,  which  holds  an  important  place  in  an  industrial,  domestic,  and 
sanitary  point  of  view, and  presents  remarkablefeatnres  in  its  transfivmatiou  to  the 
chNuist  and  phyfuologist,  is  not  without  its  interest  pharmaoeuttcaUy. 

The  name  of  sugar  is  applied  to  those  bodies  of  a  ternary  oompoutioa  and  sweet 
flavour,  which  are  sduble  in  water,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  forment  can  by  a 
direct  or  indirect  action  become  dianged  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add. 

We  are  acquainted  with  four  prisidpal  kiiub  of  sngar«eadi  of  whidi  K^tei^  to  ^ 
different  duuractert.  ^ 
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Ist  Crystallizable  cane  sugar,  Cm  Hn  On- 

2nd.  Granular  or  grape  sugar,  C^  Hss  Oss. 

8rd.  Uncrystallizable  sugar  of  fruits.    All  these  are  capable  of  direct  fermentation. 

4th.  Sugar  of  milk.    Ciystidlizable,  but  not  susceptible  of  direct  fermentation. 

After  describing  the  various  properties  of  each  of  these  yarieties  of  sugar,  the 
method  of  distinguishing  them,  and  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other,  Mr.  Bo- 
berton  referred  to  its  use  in  Fharmacj  as  follows: 

It  owes  its  employment  to  its  sweet  taste  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  flavour  of 
nauseous  medicines,  its  antiseptic  properties— resistmg  the  process  of  oxidation,  and 
as  a  convenient  substance  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  a  state  of  minute  division 
some  active  remedies. 

The  medicaments  largely  incorporated  with  sugar  in  our  Fharmacopoaia  are  the 
sjrrups,  honeys,  and  confections.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  employment  of  syrups 
are  l&at  they  offer  the  remedy  in  an  agreeable  form,  and  enable  us  to  present  oertiun 
vegetable  matters  which  cannot  be  retained  alone  in  a  state  of  constant  preser- 
vation. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  latter  condition  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  certain 
precautions  are  necessary  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  insuring  the  preservation  of  our 
product,  we  introduce  a  fruitful  source  of  destruction.  The  sugar  must  be  pure, 
the  syrup  must  neither  be  too  limpid  nor  too  concentrated.  It  should  be  perfectly 
transparent,  having  been  clarified  by  boiling,  filtration,  or  the  use  of  albumen  in 
certain  cases.  To  insure  the  good  preservation  of  the  syrups,  they  should  never,  if 
possible,  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  above  60^.  A  ftequent  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  a  syrup  is  the  presence  of  vegetable  albumen  and  starch,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  syrup  of  poppies.  To  obviate  this,  the  French  Codez  has  wisely  ordered 
'   '    «do ' 


the  employment  of  the  alcoholic  extract.  The  price  of  spirit  has  of  course  hitherto 
precluded  its  use  for  the  extraction  of  such  a  bulky  material  as  the  poppy  capsule. 
A  modification,  however,  of  this  process  I  have  long  made  use  of,  with  much 
satisfaction,  which  consists  in  treating  a  carefully  prepared  watery  extract  with 
rectified  spirit,  by  which  means  the  vegetable  albumen  and  mucilaginous  matter  are 
removed.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  then  added  to  its  proper  proportion  of  syrup. 
Might  not  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  with  the  green  extracts  be  adopted  wiUi 
advantage?  A  class  of  preparations,  which  I  cannot  but  think  are  variable  in  their 
strength,  unstable  in  their  preservation,  and  unscientific  in  their  character.  I  think 
the  attention  of  the  Fharmacopoaia  Committee  might  be  usefully  durected  to  this 
subject.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  French  have  also  a  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  prepared  firom  the  spirituous 
extract.  This  is  a  preparation  wMch  appears  to  me  to  possess  several  advantages 
over  our  wine,  whicli  we  must  all  admit  is  variable  and  inelegant.  Such  a  syrup  is 
not  liable  to  change,  and  as  a  children's  remedy  seems  more  eligible  for  administration 
than  the  wine. 

Having  briefly  noticed  the  honeys  and  confections,  and  referred  to  the  opposing 
action  of  sugar  in  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  iron— which  property  was  also  shown 
to  be  possessed  by  glycerine, — and  having  suggested  a  few  instances  in  which  sugar 
might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  alcohoi  in  the  preservation  of  some  vegetable 
pr^ncts,  the  paper  concluded  as  follows,  by  a  reference  to  sugar  of  milk,  and  a 
recommendation  for  its  more  frequent  employment  as  a  means  of  subdividing  active 
remedies: — **  As  a  part  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  this  appears  to  be  not  the  least 
important.  Without  resorting  to  the  fanciful  notions  of  its  founder,  in  the  importance 
bestowed  on  shakings  and  triturations,  until  the  infinitesimal  attenuation  is  achieved, 
and  the  drug  receives  a  magic  power,  may  we  not  usefully  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  to  this  subject  within  rational  limits  ?  and  as  the  value  of  small  doses  in 
some  cases  is  being  increasingly  recognized,  their  minute  and  accurate  division  is 
doubtless  a  matter  of  considerable  importance." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  discussion  arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Holyoake, 
Wylde,  Woolley,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  WooUey  thought  that  some  of  the 
preparations  proposed  in  Mr.  Roberton's  paper  were  worthy  of  an  extended  trial. 

Some  syrup  of  taraxacum,  which  Mr.  R.  had  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice, 
possessed  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  root  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boberton  for  his  paper  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lynch, 
which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  was  carried  unanimously. 

There  wUl  be  no  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Society  during  the.  month  of  Januazy. 
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ON  WOOD  OIL,  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COPAIBA. 

BT  BANIEL  HAHBUBT. 

Among  the  druffs  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  London  market,  I  have 
observed  one  artide  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  attention.  It  is  a  liquid 
imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  Moulmein  in  Burmah,  and  offered  for 
sale  under  the  name  of  Balsam  Capivi,  but  known  in  India  as  Wood  Oil  or 
Gurjun  Balsam. 

lo  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  however,  it  presents  so  remarkable  a  resemblance, 
that,  but  for  the  locality  from  which  it  was  imported,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
noticed  as  an^^hing  else  than  Copaiba  of  rather  unusually  dark  colour. 

In  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  there  are  two  samples  of  a  similar  Uquid, 
labelled  Wood  Oil,  one  of  them  being  sent  among  the  Materia  Medica  of 
Canara,  'the  other  from  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Royle,  specimens  of  each  have  been  placed  at  my  di8i)osal.  Though 
comparatively  a  new  drug  in  English  trade,  vVood  Oil  is  an  article  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 

From  its  similarity  to  Copaiba,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  some 
plant  nearly  allied  to  Copai/era :  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  it  being  the 
produce  of  the  natural  order  Dipterocarpeat. 

The  following  is  Roxburgh's  account  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  it'frx)m  Dtp- 
terocarpus  turlmatus,  an  immense  tree,  native  of  Chittagong,  Tipperah,  Peguc, 
and  other  places  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal.* 

"  This  tree  is  famous  over  all  the  Eastern  parts  of  India  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  thin  liquid  balsam,  commonly  called  Wood 
Oil,  which  is  much  used  for  painting  ships,  houses,  &c 

**  To  procure  the  balsam,  a  large  notch  is  cut  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
near  the  earth  (say  about  SO  indies  from  the  ground),  where  a  fire  is  kept  up 
imtil  the  wound  is  charred,  soon  after  which  the  liquid  be^^s  to  ooze  out.  A 
small  gutter  is  cut  in  the  wood  to  conduct  the  liquid  into  a  vessel  placed  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  average  produce  of  the  best  trees  during  the  season,  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  40  gdlons.  It  is  found  necessary,  every  3  or  4  weeks,  to  cut  off 
the  old  charred  surfinoes  and  bum  it  afresh;  in  large  healthy  trees  abound- 
ing in  balsam,  they  even  cut  a  second  notch  in  some  other  part  of  the  tree,  and 
char  it  as  the  first. 

'*  These  operations  are  performed  during  the  months  of  l^ovember,  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February.  Should  any  of  the  trees  appear  sickly  the  fol- 
lowing season,  one  or  more  years'  respite  is  given  them.** 

The  same  author  also  states  that  Wood  Oil  is  afforded  by  D.  costatus  (D.  an- 
gusiifoUus  W,  et  A.),  D.  alatus  Roxb.  and  D,  incanus  Roxb.,  the  last  mentioned 
being  reputed  to  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  the  best  sort. 

Closefy  allied  to  the  Wood  Oil  of  IHpterocarpus  is  the  oleo-resin  termed  Cam- 
plior  Oil,  produced  by  Dryobalanops  Camphora  Colebr.,  a  tree  of  the  same 
natural  oraer.  For  a  specimen  of  this  oleo-resin  and  of  an  analogous  liquid 
called  Lagam  Oil,  both  brought  from  Sumatra  by  Dr.  Jimghuhn,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Vrij  of  Rotterdam. 

Wood  Oil,  as  imported  from  Moulmein,  is,  after  filtration,  a  transparent,  dark 
brown  liquid,  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  Uian  Olive  Oil,  a  sp.  gr.  of  .964 
and  an  odour  and  taste  like  copaiba,  though  perhaps  hardly  so  strong.  One 
part  of  it  treated  with  two  parts  of  alcohol  sp,  gr.  .796,  is  dissolved  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  minute  quantity  of  darkish  fiocculent  matter,  which  subsides  upon 
repose. 

But  its  most  curious  property  (as  noticed  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe  with  reference 
to  a  liquid  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  Wood  Oilf)  is  that  exhibited  when  it 

*  l^lora  Indica  (ed.  Carev)  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 

t  On  a  new  variety  of  Balsam  of  Copaiba— PAonnaceiilica/  Journal,  toL  xir.  pp.  65, 66. 
vol..  XV.  T* 
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18  heated  in  a  corked  vial  to  about  266°  F.  (ISO^  C.).*  Thus  treated,  it  be- 
comes slightlj  turbid,  and  so  cektinous  that  the  vial  may  be  inverted,  even 
while  hot,  inniout  its  ccmtents  being  displaced ;  and  on  cooliAg,  the  solidifica- 
tion is  still  more  complete.  Gende  warmth  and  agitation  restore  to  a  great  ex- 
tent its  fluidity,  but  solidification  is  a^ain  produced  upon  the  liquid  beuig  heated 
to  ^6®.    Copaiba  displays  no  such  (menomenon. 

According  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  when  Wood  Oil  is  heated  in  a  retort,  a  yel- 
lowish white,  crystaUizdbk^  solid  substance  having  many  of  the  properties  of 
boazoic  acid  sublimes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  Wood  Oil  taken.  In  my  own  experiments,  I  have  not  de- 
tected any  of  tUa  substance.  It  is  true  that  when  Wood  Oil  is  heated,  a 
scanty,  opaque  white  sublimate  condenses  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  vessel,  but 
this  appears  to  arise  from  the  condensation  of  a  little  water  among  the  minute 
drops  of  essential  oil,  since  it  is  not  produced  if  the  Wood  Oil  has  been  pre- 
liously  agitated  with  some  fi*agments  of  dried  chloride  of  calcium. 

With  regard  to  its  medicinal  properties,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  firom  an 
extensive  set  of  experiments  mstituted  by  Dr.  trShaughnessy,  confirmed  by 
trials  made  by  other  practitioners  in  India,  that  Wood  Oil  is  nearly  equally 
efficient  with  Copaiba,  in  the  diseases  in  which  that  drug  is  indicated.f  It  may 
be  administered  as  an  emulsion,  or  in  pills  made  up  with  magnesia.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  has  used  the  essential  oil  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops. 

From  the  dose  similarity  of  Wood  Oil  to  Copaiba,  a  mixture  of  the  two  may 
be  anticipated ;  from  pure  Copaiba,  such  a  mixture  wiU  probably  be  detected 
by  a  difference  in  its  optical  properties. 

BEDUCTION  OF  SILVER. 

BT  KB.  J.  WIGGIN. 

Of  late  yean  the  various  photographic  processes  have  been  so  extensively 
worked  in  the  country,  that  the  sale  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  them  has 
established  itself  as  a  new  and  important  part  of  our  profession.  In  common  with 
many  others  I  have  frequentlv  had  occasion  to  poidiase  of  my  customers  various  of 
their  silver  solutions,  which,  urom  some  cause  or  other  had  ceased  to  work  properly, 
and  had  consequently  become  comparatively  useless  to  any  one  but  a  Chemist 

As  my  process  fnr  the  reductioa  of  silver  differs  considerably  frcoi  any  I  have 
seen  published,  I  thought  that,  as  being  simple,  quick,  and  cheui,  it  might  be  of 
some  service  to  others  similarly  situated.  It  is  based  on  Fh>ra6sor  Gregory's 
fixrmula  fo/e  redudng  oxide  of  silver  from  chloride,  and  that  of  M.  Casaseca,  as 
pinUished  in  voL  zL  p.  367  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Transactions.  I  precipitate  the 
silver  as  chloride.  After  well  washing  and  breaking  up,  it  is  put  into  a  boilinff 
solution  of  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potass  and  two  i^rts  of  water.  This  is  boiled 
for  five  minutes,  and  whilst  on  the  fire,  one  part  of  simple  syrup,  of  the  Fh.  Lond, 
is  gradually  poured  in  with  ooustant  stirring.  A  violent  efiServescence  takes  places 
and  the  black  powder,  suspended  in  the  potass  solution,  immediately  falls  down  as 
metallic  silver.  I  well  wash  the  precipitate  and  dry  it,  after  which  it  msy  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  any  silver  salt 

Ipmokh,  December  11,  1855.    

THE  PREPARATION  OF  BLUE  PILL  AND  GREY  POWDER. 

BT  W.  W.  8T0BDABT. 

Thb  preparation  of  these  two  most  important  articles,  when  the  directions  of 
the  Pharmacopceia  are  strictly  followed,  is  a  very  tedious  process,  so  much  so 
that  most  druf  ffists  generally  order  them  from  a  wholesale  house,  not  thinking  it 
worth  their  whfle  to  compound  their  own.  Now  that  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  is 
under  consideration,  and  every  one  expected  to  give  a  hint  or  two  if  possible, 
I  am  induced  to  give  my  mode  of  mampulation,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being 

■  Mr.  Lowe  sajB  280«  F.,  but  a  mnch  more  striking  effect  is  prodacsd  on  the  Wood  Oil  by 
the  temperature  I  have  named, 
t  Bengai  DitpensaUfry  (1842),  pp.  222— 2ti. 
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fonowed  by  any  one  else.  A  most  intmiAte  and  perfect  diyision  of  the  metal  is 
^eoted  in  a  very  short  time  and  with  comparatiyely  little  trouble, — and  with 
this  recommendation,  that  the  ingredients  are  in  eyery  respect  the  same  as  the 
PharmacopGeia  formula. 

pa.  Hydrarg, — To  make  this^  I  triturate  the  mercury  with  the  powdered 
Uquortce  padding  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  or  rose  water)  till  the  globules 
are  quite  imperceptible,  the  con&ction  of  roses  is  n$xt  added  and  all  well  mixed. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  liquorice  ^  kills  "  the  mercury  is  really  astonishing 
to  one  accustomed  to  the  old  way  of  rubbing  the  metal  with  the  conserve.  S 
forms  a  perfectly  homogeneons  mass  of  a  proper  pill  consistence. 

Hydrirg,  cum  Cretd, — For  mixing  this,  I  mrst  put  the  mercury  into  a  bottle 
with  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  well  shake  them  together  till  the 
metal  is  invisible  to  the  nf^ed  eye,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes.  I  then 
turn  it  out  into  a  large  Wedgwood  mortar  and  rub  with  the  remainder  of  the 
chalk  till  the  globmes  are  no  longer  visible.  The  time  consumed  by  these 
modes  of  operation  is  so  short,  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  one  not  pre- 
paring their  own  blue  pill  and  grey  powder,  which  it  is  obviously  their  duty  to 
do,  especially  in  a  more  exclusively  di8{>ensin^  establishment.  A  pound  of  blue 
pill  was  made  as  above  in  one  hour,  in  which  no  globules  were  discoverable, 
even  by  a  Coddington  lens. 

9,  North  Street,  Bristol^  Nov.  19, 1855. 

[The  process  for  making  grey  powder  is  similar  to  that  now  generally  adopted 
by  wholesale  druggists,  the  mercury  and  chalk  being  put  into  a  cask  whidi  is 
turned  on  an  aids.— En.] 

SUFFLEHENTABY  BEKABKS  BY  DB.  HASSALL. 

TO  Vtm  XDITOB  OF  THB  PHABMACXUTICAL  JOUEHAIi. 

Sib,^In  order  that  no  misapprehension  may  exist  as  to  the  views  entertained  hj 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto,  I  have  to  request  the  insertion  oi 
this  letter  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  certain  speakers  who  addressed  the  Society  attributed  opinions 
to  me  which  I  disclaim.  * 

In  my  communication  to  the  Society,  I  showed  that  the  samples  of  annatto 
subjected  by  me  to  microscopical  and  ehemical  analysis  contained  the  following 
substances  :^ 

Ttarmeric  in  large  quantities  was  present  in  thrse  samples  ;  wheat  and  harky  floor 
in  foor  ;  rye  flour  in  nine,  and  this  in  several  samples,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  40 
per  cent. ;  ear^cnate  of  Une  or  chalk  and  sulphaU  of  Hme  in  a  great  many  samples,  to 
the  amount  of  from  50  to  over  60  per  cent;  redfemtyinoue  emihty  as  Venetian  red,  in 
a  great  many;  joft  in  a  great  many;  alkali  in  many ;  lead  in  five  samples— in  two  as 
traces  only ;  and  copper  in  at  least  four  samples. 

The  accuracy  oi  these  results  was  f\illy  confirmed  by  the  reports—- the  one 
microscopical,  and  the  other  chemical— by  Mr.  Hogg  and  Dr.  Bemays  ;  nor  was 
their  correctness  disproved  in  the  smallest  degree  by  Mr.  Bedwood,  or  any  of  the 
other  speakers  who  addressed  the  Society. 

Now  I  renrd  the  whole  of  the  substances  above  enumerated,  ezceptbg  the 
alkali,  as  admteraiions.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  consider  that  a  little  flour  might 
be  requked,  and  that  the  c(^per  detected  was  present  only  as  an  impurity  or 
contamination.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  starch  is  not  necessary,  and  that  if  it  were 
so,  nothiiu;  coold  justify  its  introduction  in  the  enormous  quantities  in  whidi  it  is 
used  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  copper,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Bedwood's  admission, 
that  it  too  must  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  admixture. 

Not  behig  able  to  deny  the  presence  of  these  various  substances  in  annatto,  Mr. 
Bedwood  took  up  lUst  the  line  of  defence  which  I  foresaw  he  would  adopt ;  and  he 
sought  to  justify  the  use  of  the  major^y  of  these  substances,  by  having  recourse  to 
oertoin  pleas,  much  used  by  maau&cturers  in  defence  of  a  great  variety  of  adul- 
terations. Thus,  it  was  stated  tiiat  some  of  the  additions  made  were  improvements 
—that  Ihey  were  necessary,  in  order  to  adapt  the  article  for  use,  and  to  make  it 
keep.    On  Hxewe  pleas  the  use  of  ■'a  little"  starch,  chalk,  sulphate  of  lime^  red 

t2 
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earths,  and  sulpbato  of  copper  in  annatto,  was  defended.  -  Of  salt  and  turmeric  Mr. 
Bedwood  said  nothing,  and  he  aToided  the  question  of  quantities  in  aU  cases  except 
those  in  which  lead  was  present. 

My  object  in  thus  describing  the  line  of  defence  followed  by  Mr.  Bedwood,  is  to 
show  more  clearly  its  fallacies. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  the  premises  upon  which  this  defence  rests  are 
correct,  and  I  affirm  that  no  addition  to  annatto  is  requisite  except  alkali,  to  render 
the  colouring  matter  more  soluble ;  and  I  base  this  statement  in  part  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  particulars  : — 

That  annatto  u  fit  for  vse  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  constantly  purchased  and  used  in  that  state,  without  any  addition  to  it 
whateyer  except  alkali,  by  dyers,  soap-makers,  and  others.  I  haye  long  been 
acquainted  with  instances  of  this  kind. 

That  annatto  will  keep  m  the  stats  in  which  it  is  imported,  without  any  addition,  can 
also  be  readily  proved.  I  have  small  samples  of  annatto  as  imported  in  my 
possession,  which  I  have  had  for  more  than  two  years,  and  they  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were.  I  haye  also  known  soap-makers  who  have  kept  annatto  for  a  period 
equally  long,  it  being  perfectly  sound  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Redwood  stated  that  the  reason  why  annatto  will  not  keep  as  imported,  U 
that  it  is  too  soft  and  moist,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dried  without  being  spoiled.  I 
wfll  undertake  to  accomplish  this  object  without  spoiling  the  annatto ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing fact  is  nearly  conclusive  on  this  point  In  order  to  facilitate  the  incorpora- 
tion with  the  annatto  of  the  large  quantities  of  turmeric,  flour,  chalk,  &c.,  found  in 
so  many  of  the  samples  sold  in  this  country,  vfater  is  added,  the  excess  of  this  being 
afterwards  got  rid  of  by  drying.  Without  water  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
mix  with  annatto  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent,  of  flour  and  chalk. 

Further  than  this,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  substances  added,  so  far  fh>m 
improving  the  keeping  properties  of  the  article,  injure  them;  thus  the  addition 
of  such;  luge  per-centf^  of  difierent  kinds  of  flour  and  salt  are  injurious— the  salt 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  the  moisture  spoils  the  flour  and  predisposes  to 
mouldiness.  It  is  after  the  following  receipt  that  nearly  all  the  roll  annattos  are 
made  up  in  this  country — ^large  quantities  of  flour,  usually  that  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
rye,  are  added  to  the  annatto;  this  so  reduces  the  colour,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  tint,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  salt,  the  effect  of  which  substance  in  inten- 
sifying most  vegetable  reds,  is  so  remarkable.  Now  annatto,  thus  prepared,  exposed 
to  the  air,  attracts  moisture,  becomes  soft,  and  soon  spoils. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  suppose  that,  as  Mr.  Redwood  states,  **  a  little" 
flour,  chalk,  &&,  are  necessary,  but  can  it  be  pretended  that  40,  50,  and  even  60  per 
cent,  of  these  substances  are  requisite  ?  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were 
necessary,  then  I  maintain  that  the  article  thus  admixed,  thus  reduced,  ought  not  to  be 
called  annatto  at  aB,  but  that  some  name  should  be  affixed  to  the  compound  which 
indicates  its  actual  composition.  Were  this  done,  then  the  names  of  some  of  the 
samples,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  which  are  recorded  in  my  Paper  on 
Annatta  would  stand  somewhat  thus,  Mixture  of  turmeric^  chalL  and  annatto  ;  rye 
flour f  salt,  red  earth,  and  annatto ;  chalk  coloured  with  annatto. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done.  Mr.  Redwood  admitted  that  sulphate  of 
copper  is  added  to  annatto  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  keep  better,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  mould  in  cheese.  Knowing  as  much  as  I  do  of  the  practices  re- 
sorted to  in  the  adulteration  of  various  articles  of  consumption,  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  use  of  that  substance,  but  I  am  astonished  that  any  one  should  defend  its 
employment,  and  especially  astonished  was  I  at  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Redwood 
in  justiflcation  of  its  use,  namely,  that  sulphate  of  copper  was  employed  in  Belgium  in 
bread-making  without  hurtful  consequences.  VerUy,  strange  practices  find  de- 
fenders. But  what  are  the  facts  regarding  copper  in  bread  ?  Of  these,  as  I  showed 
in  my  reply,  Mr.  Redwood  was  singularly  ignorant.  Immediately  that  it  was  dis- 
covered some  years  since  that  certain  dishonest  bakers  in  Belgium  had  recourse  to 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  whiten  brc«d,  and  to  cause  it  to  hold  more  water, 
the  employment  of  that  auhstance  was  prohibOed  under  the  severest  penalties. 
.  Mr.  Redwood,  after  enumerating  in  the  Pharmaccutiedl  Journal  for  November 
.  the  various  substances— the  flour,  chalk,  salt,  red  earth,  &c.— which  I  stated,  in  mj 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  found  in  the  samples 
of  annatto  I  had  examined,  made  this  remark,  referring  to  the  manufacturers  of 
annatto.    "These  parties  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statements  which 
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had  been  pnbliahed."    What  hare  the  manufactaren  to  say  now  ?    Who  is  right, 
they  or  Dr.  Hassall  ?  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

Bennett  Street,  St,  James's  Street^  Arthub  H.  HAflgiix. 

December  14,  1855. 

Note.— In  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  I  stated  that  I  had 
fonnd  lead  in  five  samoles  of  annatto.  At  that  time  I  had  not  determined  the  quantities, 
althoQgh  I  had  obtainea  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  presence.  There  is  no  reason  why 
annatto  should  contun  even  ^  traces"  of  lead,  much  less  1.20  per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead. 

[It  is  difficolt  to  reconcile  Dr.  Hassall's  paper  and  his  admissions  daring  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  aboTc  letter,  although  the  former  has  been  considerably  modified  by 
the  author  since  it  was  read.— Ed.] 

THE  DETECTION  OF  ALUM  IN  BREAD. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOXTRNAL. 

Sir, — A  gentleman,  remarkable  for  eccentricity  of  words  and  peculiarity  of 
thought,  in  his  speech  reported  in  your  Journal,  fdluded  to  some  process  described 
by  me  for  detecting  alum  in  bread.  On  looking  over  my  eridence  I  find  the 
following,  which  in  fairness  I  ask  you  to  insert: — "2123.  Mr.  Wise.— Can  you 
auggest  any  simple  means  by  which  the  public  could  detect  alum  in  their  bread  ? 
By  taking  a  slice  of  bread,  crumbling  and  placing  it  in  a  basin,  pouring  over  it  a 
quantity  of  boiled  rain-water,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  some  time,  filtering  the 
solution  on  pouring  it  off*,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  and  then  dissolving  it  again 
m  a  little  more  water,  filtering  the  solution  ;  and  on  adding  a  little  ammonia  or 
hartshorn,  alum  (alumina)  itself  will  appear  shortly  m  a  cloudiness  in  the  fluid,  and 
ultimately  wiU  subside  to  the  bottom.  I  have  been  told  that  another  practicable 
mode  is  by  introducing  a  hot  knife  into  the  centre  of  the  loaf.  If  it  adheres  to  it,  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  alum."  In  the  reply,  the  word  alum  is  printed  for 
alumina,  the  chief  base  of  the  salt. 

Mr.  Redwood  calls  this  a  process— says  it  is  a  very  absurd  process.  I  do  not  so 
dignify  it.  I  say  it  is  an  ordinary  proceeding,  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary 
purposes.  So  I  believe  the  Committee  received  it,  and  so  any  ordinary  person 
would  understand  it.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  Mr.  Redwood  can  do,  is  to  peruse 
carefully  his  own  evidence,  and  reflect  on  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

41,  Frederick  Street,  Birmingham,  Dec.  4,  1855.  John  Fostgate. 

[We  quite  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  so-called  process  ^*  is  an  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding," or  rather  an  erCraordinary  proceeding  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  calculated 
to  deceive  the  public,  as  it  has,  no  doubt,  deceived  Mr.  Fostgate.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  would  form 
no  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  alumina  present,  but  might  consist  entirely  or  in  part 
of  other  substances.— Ed.] 

CASE  OF  SUSPECTED  POISONING  BT  STRYCHNINE. 
Ah  inquest,  extending  over  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  was  held  at  Rugeley, 
before  Mr.  W.  W.  Ward,  Coroner,  on  the  body  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  who  died  on 
the  21  St  of  November.  Mr.  Cook  was  the  owner  of  the  horse  Polestar,  which  was 
entered  at  the  Shrewsbury  races  on  the  13th  and  14tli  of  November,  when  the  horse 
won.  While  at  Shrewsbury,  after  the  race,  Mr.  Cook  waa  taken  suddenly  ill  and  was 
removed  to  Rugeley,  where  he  had  been  staying,  and  died  in  five  days  after  his 
return.  The  first  witness,  Mr.  William  Henry  Jones,  surgeon,  Lutterworth,  de- 
posed that  he  had  known  the  bite  John  Parsons  Cook  intimately,  saw  him  before  his 
death  at  Shrewsbury,  when  he  was  in  good  health.  On  the  following  Monday  morning 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  surgeon,  of  Rugeley,  stating  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
been  taken  ill  at  Shrewsbury,  and  obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man— that  he  was -in 
bed  sufiering  from  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  thought  it  advisable  that  he  (Mr.  Jones) 
should  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Witness  came  to  Rugeley  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  and  found  Mr.  Cook  in  bed.    Shortly  after  Mr 
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Palmer  came  to  see  him,  and  about  aeven  o'clock  Mr.  Banford,  anotfaer  medical 
gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Palmer  aaid  he  had  called  to  his  aBsistanoesi  It  waa  then  ar- 
ranged what  ahovld  be  giyen  him  during  the  night,  and  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Bamford  that  the  morphine  pills  should  be  repeated  as  on  the  pre- 
YiouB  night,  and  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  that  Mr.  Cook  should  not  know  what 
the  pills  contained,  as  hi  strongly  objected  to  them  on  the  previous  night,  becanae 
they  made  him  so  ill.  About  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Palmer  came  and  produced  the 
pills  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Cook,  who  made  strong  protestations  against  taking 
them,  saying  he  was  sure  they  made  him  ill  the  night  b^ore.  At  twelve  o'clock 
witness  went  to  Mr.  Cook's  bedroom,  and  at  his  suggestion  sl^  there ;  had  sot 
been  in  bed  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Cook  suddenly  jumped  up  in 
bed,  saying,  **  Doctor,  I  am  going  to  be  ill ;  ring  the  bell  for  Mr.  Palmer."  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  lives  opposite,  was  sent  for,  and  he  came  in  two  minutes.  Making  the 
remark  that  he  thought  he  never  dressed  so  quickly  in  his  life,  he  gave  the  patient 
two  pills,  which  he  said  contained  ammonia.  Immediateiy  after  taking  the  pills 
he  uttered  loud  screams,  and  threw  himself  back  in  the  bed  in  veiy  strong  convul- 
sions; he  then  requsted  to  be  raised  up,  saying,  «*I  shall  be  suffocated."  This  waa 
fbuxid  impossible  as  he  was  so  stiffened  witi^  spasms  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  died. 

Mr,  G.  T.  Devorukire,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Monckton,  of  Bugeley,  was  next  ex- 
amined. He  deposed  to  having  made  the  poMt  mortem  exandnation,  wluch  he 
aaid  showed  nothing  to  account  for  the  sudden  death  of  the  deceased.  There  were 
some  small  white  spots  on  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach,  for  which  he  was  unable  to 
account. 

Mr.  J.  T,  Harlandf  M.D.,  of  Stafford,  also  spoke  to  the  post  mortem  ezaminatioB, 
and  agreed  in  the  description  given  by  the  last  witness.  Was  perfectly  unable,  from 
the  examination,  to  account  for  death. 

Mr.  WilUam  Bamford  was  examined.  He  first  saw  Mr.  Cook  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Palmer)  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  Nov.  17.  Found  him  suffering  fh>m 
violent  vomiting.  The  stomach  being  in  a  most  irritable  state,  prescribed  saline 
medicine,  which  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'dock 
in  the  evenmg,  was  again  requested  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  visit  Mr.  Cook.  Sickness 
still  continued.  Everything  being  ejected  from  the  stomach,  gave  two  small  pills  as 
an  opiate,  which  were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Palmer,  witness  not  accompanying  him. 
The  following  morning  Mr.  Palmer  again  called,  asking  witness  to  accompany  him. 
Sickness  stUl  continued.  Visited  the  deceased  again  in  the  evening  with  Mr. 
Palmer.  Went  on  Monday  morning  and  chang^  his  medicine.  Gave  him  a 
draught  which  relieved  the  sickness.  Did  not  see  him  again  till  Tuesday  night,, 
when  a  change  had  taken  place.  He  was  irritable,  and  troubled  in  his  mind. 
Threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  said  he  would  have  no  more  pills,  nor  take  any  more 
medicine.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  witness  to  make  two  more  pills  similar  to  those  on  the 
previous  night,  and  to  write  the  directions  on  a  slip  of  p^er,  which  witness  did»  and 
gave  the  piUs  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Dr,  Alfred  Swain  Taylor,  of  London,  to  whom  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the 
deceased  had  been  sent  for  analysis,  asked  Mr.  Bamford  some  questions  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  saline  medicine.  Mr.  Bamford  was  then  farther  examined.  He 
had  attended  other  patients  for  Mr.  Palmer.  Attended  Mrs.  Palmer  some  days 
before  her  decease.  Also  two  children  and  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Mr.  Palmer's  house,  and  who  did  not  live  many  hours  after  he  was  called 
in.  The  whole  of  those  patients  died.  Mr.  Palmer  made  application  to  witness  for 
a  certificate  of  Mr.  Cook's  death  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  when  witness 
objected,  saving,  *«  He  is  your  patient  *,"  but  afterwards  filled  up  the  certificate. 

Dr.  Taylor  then  detailed  his  analysis,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Bees,  by 
which  they  failed  in  discovering  any  poison — ^the  result  being  that  antimony  was 
found  in  the  body,  which  must  have  been  taken  while  living  ;  but  there  were  no 
apparent  causes  of  death. 

Elizabeth  Mills,  chambermaid  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  who  aUended  Mr.  Cook, 
described  his  illness. 

Dr,  Taylor  having  inquired  whether  there  was  any  external  wound,  or  laoeratioa 
of  the  body,  which  might  have  caused  tetanus,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
said— *•  My  belief  is,  that  he  died  from  tetanus,  and  that  tetanus  was  caused  by 
medicine  given  to  him  shortly  before  his  death."  In  reoly  to  the  Coroner,  Dr. 
Taylor  said,  I  believe  that  the  pills  administered  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nighto 
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contaioed  stfychniiM,  and  am  of  opinioa  that  no  other  poiwm  would  hxre  produced 
the  symptoms  which  had  been  described. 

Cmriea  Joseph  BobertM,  Apprentioe  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  Chemist,  of  Bngeley,  deposed 
that  on  the  20th  Noyember  kst  he  sold  six  grains  of  strychnine  to  Mr.  Wuliam 
Pidmer,  smrgeon,  of  Rngeley.  Had  sd.d  strychnine  bef(»e,  but  to  none  but  medical 
mea.  Mr.  Palmer  pmxJiased  at  the  same  time  two  drachms  of  pmasic  acid  and  two 
dcachms  of  Battley's  sobitioBof  opinm. 

Uamd  Fishery  Wine  Merchant,  London,  was  at  the  ^rewsbnry  Races,  where  he 
met  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Pakoer  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  when  Mr.  Ckwk  said  that  his 
brandy  and  water  was  *'  dosed,"  and  requested  witness  to  take  charge  of  his  money. 

Shaife  Gibson,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Heathcote,  Surgeon,  of  Shrewsbury,  remembered 
being  sent  for  to  see  Mr.  Ckx>k,  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomal  and  said  he 
thought  poison  had  been  given  him  with  his  brandy.  Recommended  an  emetic,  but 
Mr.  Cook  diank  some  warm  water,  which  returned  quite  dear.  He  afterwards,  on 
i^plieatian,  prescribed  a  draught  to  quiet  the  system. 

At  the  adjourned  inquest,  on  Saturday,  George  Herring^  of  Albert-terrace^  Hatton 
Park,  Surrey,  was  examined  and  gave  evidence  respecting  the  betting  transactioasy 
and  the  mooey  which  Mr.  Cook  had  in  his  possession  at  t^  races. 

EUzabeth  Mills  was  recalled,  and  stated  that  during  Mr.  Cook's  illness  she 
noticed  a  small  clasp-book  on  the  looking-glass.  It  had  since  been  looked  for,  but 
could  not  be  found ;  about  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Cook  was  dead,  she  found  Mr. 
Palmer  in  the  room  searching  the  pockets  of  a  coat,  which  she  thought  to  be  Mr. 
Cook'b,  also  looking  under  the  piUows  and  bolster.  Mr.  Jones  also  found  Mr. 
Palmer  with  Mr.  Cook's  coat  in  his  hand.  Several  other  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury,  after  six  or  seven  minutes'  ddibera- 
tion,  declared  their  finding  to  be  that  *'  The  deceased  died  of  poison,  wilfully  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  William  Pslmer."  The  warrant  for  committal  was  then  made  out. 

Circomstances  have  transpired  tending  to  establish  other  charges  against  Palmer. 
It  is  said  he  insured  his  wife's  life  for  £13,000;  she  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  then 
induced  his  brother,  Walter  Palmer,  to  insure  his  life  for  the  same  amount,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  transfer  of  it  on  an  alleged  debt  of  J&iOO,  which  he  stated 
was  due  to  him  by  his  brother  ;  he  endeavoured  to  further  insure  this  life ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  anonymous  letter,  it  was  dedined.  He  also  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  insurance  for  £25,000  on  the  life  of  a  *^  Gentleman,"  whom  he  reported  to  live  on 
his  estate.  It  was  found  that  others  in  high  position  had  conspired  with  Palmer  to 
fiilsely  represent  the  standing  in  life  of  this  individual,  who  was,  in  fact.  Palmer's 
oecttBoonal  groom,  renting  a  room  at  25.  per  week. 

INGENIOUS  FRAUD. 
A  CosBESFOKDEKT  has  Sent  us  an  extract  from  the  Hampshire  Independent^ 
containing  a  report  of  a  remarkable  case  of  fnxid  on  Mr.  Emanuel,  a  pawnbroker 
at  Southampton,  who  advuioed  money  on  certain  casks,  represented  as  containing 
valuable  polish.  The  defendants  were  Bei^amin  Francis  Oakey  and  John  Fargher, 
one  of  whom,  on  the  6th  of  October  last,  pledged  for  8«.  a  jar  of  varnish  and  another 
of  polish,  the  name  given  being  John  Webster,  New  Rioad,  Southampton.  They 
afterwards  pledged  larger  quantities  of  similar  goods.  Several  casks  or  tins, 
oontainiog  lUwut  twelve  gallons  each,  were  offered,  and  samples  drawn,  which  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Randal  and  Mr.  Dowman  for  examination.  The  same  being 
pronounced  to  consist  chiefly  of  methylated  spirit,  worth  about  7s.  6cL  a  gallon,  the 
required  sum  was  advanced.  The  amount,  viz.,  £40,  not  being  paid  at  the  time 
stipulated,  a  further  examination  took  place,  when  it  was  found  that  the  casks 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  methylated  spirit,  which  floated  on  the  surface,  under 
which  was  a  hard  substance,  found  to  be  chiefly  shellac,  the  bulk  of  the  contents 
consisting  of  size  and  water.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  transpired  that  Mr. 
Aldous,  foreman  to  Mr.  Emanuel,  had  called  on  the  defendants,  obtained  their 
confidence  and  their  secret,-  with  an  ofier  of  a  share  of  the  profit— whidi  hitter  he 
declined.  It  appeared  that  the  compound  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money.  The  defendants,  when  detected,  admitted  their  guilt,  but  declared 
that  they  only  required  temporary  accommodation,  and  intended  to  have  redeemed 
the  artidea.  They  were  both  committed  for  trial,  the  magistrates  oflBsring  to  accept 
bail,  themselves  in  £100  and  two  sureties  in  £50  each. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHEMICALS  IN  THE  PAMS  UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION,  1855. 

(^Continued  from  page  27S.) 

[Wx  have  been  reminded  that  the  names  of  Ma^  and  Baker,  of  Battersea, 
"who  exhibited  a  collection  of  chemicals,  were  omitted  in  onr  notes  of  last 
month.  Also  Hirst  and  Brooke  (Leeds),  who  exhibited  wood-naphtha,  acetic 
acid,  indigo,  with  other  chemicals,  dies,  &c.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  among 
the  immense  collection  of  products,  others  may  have  escaped  notice-*our  report 
having  been  a  sketch  of  the  articles  which  attracted  our  attention,  and  not  a 
complete  list.] 

No.  . — ^Rousseau  Fr^res,  ^  Paris.  A  choice  collection  of  chemicals,  in- 
cluding fine  specimens  of  Aluminium  and  an  interesting  series  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  separation,  yiz..  Alumina,  Alumina  and  Carbon,  Chloride  of 
Alnminium,  Sodium,  product  of  the  action  of  Sodium  on  Chloride  of  Alumininm. 
The  Sodimn  is  in  ingots  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  price  marked  upon  the  label  is  100  francs 
per  kilogramme  (about  28.  4d,  per  oz.).  This  very  low  price  is  attributable  to 
the  stimulus  which  the  production  of  Sodium  has  received  since  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  separating  Aluminium,  and  a  further  reduction  in  its  cost  is  expected. 
The  comparative  abundance  of  so  valuable  a  reagent  as  Sodium  cannot  but 
prove  a  boon  to  scientific  chemistry.  Potassium  is  exhibited  in  the  same  col- 
lection, price  350  francs  per  kilogramme. 

All  the  specimens  in  this  collection  are  of  moderate  size,  and  are  displayed  in 
a  neat,  unostentatious  manner.     It  is  an  excellent  exhibition. 

No.  .— Bob^e,  Lemire  pbre  et  ses  fils,  k  Choisy  le  Hoi.  A  magnificent 
specimen  of  crystallized  Acetic  Acid ;  several  other  samples  of  Acetic  Acid  and 
Acetates. 

No.  8931. — ^Armet,  Steinheil  et  Vivien,  a  Pai-is.  Several  Salts  of  Quinine 
and  other  products  derived  from  Cinchona  bark.  The  whiteness  of  the  Sulphate 
of  Quinine  appeared  to  us  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  some  other  samples.  The 
specimens  of  Nitrate,  Hydrochlorate,  Citrate,  Tannate,  and  Acetate  of  Quinine 
are  fine. 

No.  3946  (SuppL). — Labarraque  et  Cie.,  au  Havre.  An  interesting  collection 
of  Cinchona  barks,  with  fine  spedmens  of  products  derived  from  them.  Sulphate 
of  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Sulphate  of  Cinchonine,  &c. 

No.  3935. — Berjot,  k  Caen.  A  considerable  collection  of  Pharmaceutical  ex- 
tracts, prepared  in  vacuo,  with  a  model  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  their  manu- 
facture. Most  of  the  extracts  are  completely  desiccated,  but  as  in  all  similar 
instances  something  beyond  mere  inspection  is  required  to  appreciate  their 
properties. 

No.  3948. — Dorvault,  Pharmacie  Centrale  k  Paris.  A  very  good  exhibition 
of  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations,  with  a  few  drugs.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  Urea,  Morphia,  Iodoform,  Cvanide  of  Potassium,  &c.,  beautiM 
crystals  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  brilliantly  iridescent  Bismuth,  specimens  of  the 
resins  of  Scammony  and  Jalap  of  a  remarkable  appearance. 

Among  the  raw  drugs  in  this  collection  we  noticed  Cedron  Seeds,  the  Oriental 
extract  of  Indian  Hemp,  called  HascMsch^  Sumbul  root,  PauUinia  or  Guarana 
paste  from  Brazil,  Monesia  bark,  &c. 

No.  2336.---Coi^et  pbre  et  fils,  a  Lyon.  Samples  of  products  obtained  from 
bones,  &c.,  including  Amorphous  Phosphorus,  Prussiate  of  Potash,  Animal 
Black,  Glue,  Grelatine,  Subphosphate  of  Lime  for  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, &c. 

Samples  of  Salt  obtained  from  yarious  sources  are  numerous.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  Rock  Salt  in  different  stages  of  manufacture  are  exhibited  by  the 
Compagnie  des  Salines  de  TEst,  Lillo  et  Cie.  (No.  155),  as  well  as  specimens  of 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  Chloride  of  Potassium,  &c.,  derived  from  bittern. 
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The  collection  of  AgardandPrat  (No.  139)  contains  several  prodact«  derived 
from  sea-water.  It  vras  to  tliese  manufacturers  that  the  Council  Medal  was 
awarded  in  1851  '^for  Salts  of  Potash  and  other  products  of  Sea-water." 

Among  chemical  products  are  included  many  specimens  of  preparations  used  ■ 
in  dyeing  and  painting,  and  there  are  perhaps  no  other  displays  m  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  the  collections  of  wools  and 
cottons  in  shades  of  every  hue,  reduced  to  powder  for  the  manufacture  of  flock 
papers:  such  are  the  contributions  of  Burgh  et  Cie.,  of  Paris  (No.  2493),  and 
of  Cerceuil,  also  of  Paris  (No.  2945). 

Exhibitions  of  Ultramarine  are  numerous  and  beautiful. 

No.  3131. — Parquin,  Legneux  et  Cie.,  a  Pourrain,  is  an  interesting  coUection 
of  twenty-four  fine  specimens  of  Red  and  Yellow  Ochre,  crude  and  prepared. 

No.  3034. — Peter,  Guinon  et  Cie.,  ^  Lyon.  A  nice  collection  of  Indigos  and 
Orchils,  with  four  specimens  of  Picric  Acid,  two  in  crystals  and  two  in  the 
condition  of  a  pasty  mass.  There  are  several  exhibitions  containing  mmiUr 
products. 

No.  3039.— Reber,  k  Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines.  A  very  interesting  exhibition, 
consisting  of  specimens  of  Uric  Acid  and  two  samples  of  Alloxan,  obtained 
from  the  guano  of  Peru  ;  with  specimens  of  wool,  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  dyed 
with  Alloxan.* 

No.  4773. — Desmoutis,  Chapuis  et  Cie.,  k  Paris.  A  fine  collection  of  rare 
metals ;  magnificent  a{>paratus  in  platinum  for  the  concentration  of  Sulphuric 
Acid,  the  largest  exhibited.  In  the  principal  vessel  and  the  tube  connected  with 
it,  the  use  of  the  gold  soldering  generally  employed,  has  been  dispensed  widi. 
Drawn  platinum  tube  of  various  sizes,  crucibles  and  other  vessels  of  the.  same 
metal  also  without  soldering  are  exhibited. 

The  still  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey  (see  p.  270)  is  gilt  within, 
a  plan  which,  we  are  informed,  these  manufacturers  have  recently  adopted  with 
great  advantage.  The  improvement  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Uie  gold  in 
old  stills  is  found  to  be  far  less  acted  upon  by  continued  use,  than  the  platinum 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  solder. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  the  excellent  character  of  the  dividing 
and  eneraviug  on  glass  that  are  met  with  in  Paris.  Thermometers  divided  on 
the  tube,  eudiometer  and  alkalimeter  tubes,  and  ordinary  measures  for  fluids 
are  marked  with  a  neatness  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed  in  England.  These 
remarks  are  fully  justified  by  the  beautiful  specimens  included  in  the  collection 
of  Chemical  apparatus  No.  1945  exhibited  by  Clech  et  Deroche,  of  Paris. 

The  Austrian  contributions  which  have  principally  attracted  our  attention 
are  some  excellent  collections  chiefly  from  Prague  and  Vienna,  among  which 
we  maj  mention  the  following,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  our  marks 
occur  m  the  catalogue. 

No.  363,  &c. — Batka,  k  Prague.  A  considerable  collection  of  chemicals,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  rarer  metals.  Ice,  some  dried  herbs  of  no  great  excellence, 
also  two  magnificent  medicine  chests  for  the  Prince  of  Servia.  The  chests  are 
of  good  size  and  well  arranged  to  avoid  loss  of  space ;  they  are  made  of  rose- 
wood, richly  inlaid  with  metiQ,  and  marked  with  the  arms  of  the  ]jrince ;  the 
bottles  are  cut  and  gilt,  with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  label  painted  upon 
each ;  the  scales  and  other  appliances  are  in  corresponding  taste. 

No.  367.— Fr.  X.  Brosche  et  fils,  ^  Prague.  Magnificent  specimen  of  Suc- 
cinic Acid,  Salts  of  Uranium  and  Chromium,  Racemic  or  Paratartaric  Acid,  &c. 

No.  410.— Huber,  pres  de  Prague.  Very  fine  sample  of  Acetate  of  Lead  in 
crystals, — we  noticed  none  superior. 

No.  449.  —  Wagenmann,  Seybel  et  Cie.,  pr^  de  Vienne.  A  considerable 
collection  of  chemicals,  among  the  more  noteworthy  of  which  may  be  mentioned 

*  Vide  Pkann.  Joum.,  toL  xit.  p.  80. 
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fine  crysUlB  of  Tartaric  and  Citric  Acid,  Sal  Ammoniac,  BocheUe  Salt,  Nitrmte 
of  Socu,  Tartrate  of  Ammonia  in  large  crystals,  &c. 

No.  . — ^Bittner,  ^  Bnmn  (Morayie).  A  collection  of  medicinal  plants,  in- 
•  dading  *  specimen  of  MoraTian  Bfanbaxb,  &c^  a  sample  of  Lepidolite,  marked 
tlnee  and  a  qoarter  florins  per  qnintaL 

No.  654. — i-f"*«*«rli^  ^  Yienne.  A  good  collection  of  chemical  and  pliarm*- 
oentiosl  pieparationa,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  beautifni  spedmen  of 
eleartran^>arentdieriy*comredBesinof  Jalap,  Salts  of  Morphia  and  Strychnia, 
some  yery  white  AmygdaUne,  larse  sample  of  Amorphous  Fhoaphoms,  kc, ; 
also  a  collection  of  the  Ethers  whi<m  have  recently  been  employed,  when  mixed 
widi  Aleohol,  to  imitate  the  flavours  of  various  froits ;  as  tiie  apple,  pear,  straw- 
berry, pineapple,  &c.  The  Ethers  exhibited  are  the  Amylic,  Butyric,  Valerianic, 
and  Capiic.  There  is  also  in  this  collection  a  large  medicine  chest,  containing 
a  great  yariety  of  articles,  bat  neither  the  arrangement  of  the  dieat  nor  the  as- 
sortment of  its  contents  appeared  to  ns  at  all  jiKuciona. 

No.  145.— Johanny,  k  Bielitz,  Sil^sie.  Specimens  of  Austrian  Bhubaib,  the 
produce  of  Bkemn  Emodi  Wall.  (R.  Auttmle  Don.). 

From  Prasata  the  following  deserve  note  as  among  the  more  interesting  con- 
tributions : 

No.  318. — Manufacture  Boyale  de  Prodoits  Chimiques,  i  Schonebeck,  pr^s 
de  Magdebourg.  A  considerable  collection  of  chemicats,  indnding  some  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Sodium  and  Potassium,  also  a  fine  sample  of  Glacial 
Phosphoric  Add. 

No.  321. — ^Marquart,  k  Bonn.  In  this  exhibition  are  some  artificial  flavours, 
such  as  essence  of  pears.  Acetate  of  Amyle;  essence  of  apples,  Valerianate  of 
Amyle ;  essence  of  wine,  (Enanthic  Ether,  &c. ;  also  a  specunen  of  Sulphide  of 
Carbon,  of  which  we  believe  Dr.  L.  O.  Marquart  was  one  of  the  earliest  manu- 
facturers, a  considerable  number  of  Bromides,  Valerianic  and  Butyric  Adda, 
Collodion  and  several  chemicals  used  in  Photography. 

No.  . — Heymann,  k  Bonn.  Fine  specimen  of  Prussiate  of  Potash,  manu- 
&ctured  by  a  process  in  which  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  derived 
exclusively  from  the  atmosphere. 

No.  327.— Trommsdorf,  k  Erford  (Saxe).  This  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  collection  of  chemicals  contributed  by  Prussia.  The  specimens  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  are  displayed  with  good  taste.  Am<mgBt  them  wo 
noticed  a  beautifully  white  sample  of  Helenine  or  Elecampane-camphor,  also 
white  feathery  crystals  of  Arbutine,  a  prindple  derived  from  Arbutus  Uva  ursi; 
.SscuHne,  the  crystallizable  prindple  obtained  from  Horse-chestnut  bark,  which 
has  of  late  become  of  great  interest  from  possessing,  in  even  a  greater  d^;ree 
&an  Quinine,  the  power  of  produdng  the  appearance  termed  ^tiorescenctf.  Also 
fine  spedmens  of  Cubebine  and  Solanine,  the  latter  very  white ;  a  spedmen  of 
Styradne  in  small  white  crystals.  Asparagine,  Amygdaline,  beautiful  sample  of 
Caffeine,  Chloraniline  (?  which)  in  glistening  golden  plates  resembling  Iodide  of 
Lead,  Cinnamic  Add  in  large  lamellar  crystals,  a  bottle  of  beantiral  orange- 
brown  needles  of  Ficronitrate  of  Potash,  Alloxan,  Nitro-prusside  of  Sodium, 
Ammonio-nitrate  of  Nickd,  fine  specimens  of  Glacial  Phosphoric  and  Chromic 
Adds,  and  many  oUiers,  some  of  them  sadly  obscured  by  the  case. 

Among  the  contributions  in  this  class  from  Belgium  and  Holland  we  saw  but 
little  wwthy  of  notice.  The  Vidlle  Montague  Company  has  exhibited  some 
fine  samples  of  Zinc  White.  There  are  also  from  Belgium  some  magnificent 
crystals  of  sugar,  the  fiices  of  some  of  which  are  fiiBv  fi>ur  inches  across. 
Among  other  essential  oils  we  observed  a  specimen  of  Oil  of  Rhodium,  distilled 
firom  the  wood,  by  Van  Enst  and  Dyk  of  Amsterdam.  This  oil  is  also  distilled 
in  Paris.  Some  of  the  collections  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
from  Bdsium  and  Holland  are  of  quite  an  inferior  character. 

From  Norway  we  observed  an  interesting  case  of  Ores  firom  the  Silver  Mines 
of  Kongsberg,  induding  several  spedmens  of  arborescent  and  crystallized  silver 
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of  remjurkable  beaaij.  From  the  same  coontry  there  is  an  instraetlTe  coUeciion, 
illustrative  of  the  Cobalt  mamifectqre  as  conducted  at  the  mines  of  ModOm 
Blaalarve  Yarkey  BrammeD.    It  includes  tirenty  specimens^  -viz. : 


1.  Superior  €k>balt  oce,   crushed  and 

washed. 

2.  Superior  Cobalt  ore,   crashed  and 

washed  and  roasted. 

3.  Inferior   Cobalt  ore,  crushed  and 

washed. 

4.  Inferior   Cobalt  ore,  crushed  and 

washed  and  roasted. 

5.  Iron  and  Cobalt,  Arsenide  and  Sul- 

phide, obtained  from  the  smelting 
of  inferior  ores. 

6.  The  same  refined  and  roasted. 

7.  Hydrated  f  Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 


9.  Phosphate  of  Cobalt,  pink. 

10.  Phosphate  of  Cobalt,  blue. 

11.  Sulphide  of  Cobalt. 

12.  Oxalate  of  Cobalt. 

13.  Cobaltocjanide  of  Potassium. 

14.  Cobaltocyanide  of  Cobalt. 

ISl  Best   commercial    Smalt,    marked 
H3.B. 

16.  Best    commercial    Smalt,    marked 

BLB.C. 

17.  Araenious  Acid,  unrefined. 

18.  "  "     once  refined. 

19.  "  *'     twice  refined. 

20.  "  Arsenic  Glass." 


The  States  of  Sardinia  hjiTe  furnished  fine  collections  of  mineral  podoce. 
That  exhibited  by  the  Institnt  fioyal  Technique,  k  Turin  (Na  2),  is  admirably 
arranged.  It  includes  upwards  of  1200  specimens  of  marbles,  building  materials^ 
ores,  and  minerals.  There  are  also  large  specimens  of  ores  of  Iron,  Copper, 
and  Lead,  exhibited  br  Tarious  mining  companies.  The  large  specimens  of 
marble  are  yery  b^iutinil, — we  regret  to  notice  that  many  fine  slabs  ha^e  been 
broken  in  transport. 

F.  Genin,  of  Chamb^ry  (No.  62),  exhibits  a  series  of  mineral  colours,  in- 
eluding  fine  specimens  of  a  considerable  number  of  Ochres. 

From  tiiese  brief  notes  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  discern  some 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  those  departments  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
which  it  is  within  our  province  to  notice.  There  is  much  to  stimulate  the 
enterprise  of  British  manufacturers  in  the  collections  of  forei^  produce  which 
this  Exhibition  has  brought  under  their  obsenration.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage, though  at  first  sight,  in  the  class  to  which  our  notes  principally  refer, 
it  minit  appear  otherwise,  considering  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
Briti£  contributions.  But  these  Universal  Exhibitions,  admirably  instructive 
and  useful  as  they  are,  must  be,  beyond  certain  limits,  very  imperfect  exponents 
of  national  capability  and  progress.  Circumstances,  such  as  locality,  ease  of 
transport,  custom  and  excise  arrangements,  &c.,  will  unavoidably  exercise  a 
powerful  infiuence  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  contributions  from 
different  countries  in  any  given  class.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  a  comparison  of  the  exhibition  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products  of  1851  with  that  of  1855  affords  it  a  strong  con- 
nrmation. 

The  2nd  class  of  the  Official  Catalogue  of  1851  included  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutic^  products.  In  the  Pans  catalogue  they  are  placed  in  the  1st 
section  of  the  10th  and  4th  section  of  the  12th  <£uses.  The  total  number  of  ex- 
hibitors in  the  2nd  class  in  1851  was  270,  of  whom  there  were 

Britidi  138 Foreign  132 

The  numbers  in  the  above-mentioned  sections  of  the  Paris  catalogue  (exduaivo 
of  the  supplement)  for  the  four  countries  whidi  have  most  largely  contributed, 
are  as  foUows : 

Great  Britain  41 France  166 

Austria    39 
PrussiA   80 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  manner  in  which  the  resources  of  a  country  are 
represented,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  independent  exhibitors,  is  very 
uncertain. 

Among  the  foreign  contributions  there  are  some  inParis,  as  there  were  in  London , 
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wbicli  are  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  the  specimens  exhibited ;  evincing, 
we  must  conclude,  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  practiMl 
skill,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  From  the  character  of  the  contributions 
in  several  other  classes  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn ;  and  hence  it  would 
appear  that  our  neighbours  have  surpassed  us  in  successfully  blending  the  syste- 
matic instruction  oithe  college  with  the  experimental  teachmg  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  workshop.  We  sincerely  desire  that  the  industrial  exhibitions,  which  in 
recent  times  have  taken  place,  may  produce  their  legitimate  effect  in  rousing  the 
emulation  of  our  countrymen,  and  convincing  them  of  the  necessity  of  more  sys- 
tematic and  extended  education  among  those  classes  of  the  community  on  whom 
eventually  must  depend  the  industrial  reputation  of  Great  Britain. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  PARIS 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1855. 

(^Continued  from  page  269.) 

jAMAiGA.---Under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamaica  Society  of  Arts,  whose  services 
on  this  occasion  are  deserving  of  great  praise,  a  considerable  collection  of  products 
illustrating  the  resources  of  the  island  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition. 
These  specimens,  which,  previous  to  being  sent  to  Paris,  were  exhibited  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  enumerated  in  a  catalogue  printed  by  the  Society,  a 
document  containing  much  useful  information,  though  inconveniently  arranged 
and  but  little  adapted^  as  a  guide  to  the  collection  as  we  find  it  in  Paris.  It  is 
however  far  more  copious  than  the  Official  Catalogue,*  and  we  shall  therefore 
quote  from  it. 

The  following  are  amone  the  more  interesting  spedmens : — 

119,  144,  2ll.t  Bitter  Wood,  Quassia  excelSi  »w.  ;  and  218.  Cups  turned 
from  it,  in  usins  which  nothing  more  is  needed  for  producing  a  wholesome,  hitter^ 
morning  draught  than  filling  them  to  the  brim  with  water  over- night.  The 
virtue  will  last  in  them  a  very  lon^  time. 

359.  China  Root,  Smilax  Pseu&'ckina  L.  (not  S.  China^  as  in  Catalogue), 
much  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. 

364.  Sarsaparilla  Root. — ^Dr.  Dewar,  St.  Elizabeth's  Parish,  Jamaica.  A 
starchy  Sarsaparilla  of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour;  appears  identical  with  the 
sample  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  referred  to  by  Percira.  (EUm,  of  Mat.  Med.  II. 
1165.) 

499,  500.  Chew  Stick  Powder  prepared  from  Gouania  Domingensis  L.  and 
used  as  a  dentifrice. 

498.  Hog-berry  Bark, — plant  not  ascertained,  useful  as  an  astringent. 

501,  502.  Wild  Cinnamon  Bark,  incorrectly  referred  in  the  catalogue  to 
CaneUa  alba.  This  Wild  Cinnamon  is  stated  to  be  often  sold  in  Jamaica  as  true 
cinnamon,  firom  which,  however,  it  is  quite  different,  even  in  appearance.  Its 
botanical  ori^n  is  not  determined.  Specimens  from  Messrs.  W.  J.  Wilkinson 
and  L.  R.  V5py. 

505.  Bark  and  Wood  of  the  Macary  or  Maioe  Bitter,  Picramnia  Ani^ienna 
Sw.  A  valuable  tonic  may  be  prepared  from  the  bark  and  leaves. — From  Rev. 
T.  Wharton. 

528.  Hog  Gum,  a  brownish,  opaque  resin,  melted  into  a  bamboo. 

529.  Hog  Gum,  a  bright  yellow,  opaque  substance  in  masses  of  some  sise. 
Both  these  substances  are  referred  to  Moronobea  coccinea  Aubl.  They  are  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  T.  Wharton. 

638.  Bark  of  the  Bum-nose  Tree,  Daphne  tinifoUa  Sw.— From  Dr.  C. 
Campbell. 

394.  Nutmegs  preserved  in  spirit.  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  Curator  of  the  Bath 
Botanical  Gardens,  writes : 

•  Parit  Univergal  ExkUntion  lS65.^Catalogtie  of  the  Works  exkibitedin  the  Britiek  Seeiiom 
of  the  ExhSniian  m  French  and  EngUeh.     London :  Chapman  and  UalL    1856.    (Price  lOd.) 
f  The  nnmben  oorrtspond  to  tlie  Jamaica  Catalogae. 
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**  The  nutmeg,  MyrUtiea  nuuehata,  has  been  proved  to  thrive  admirably  in  Jamaica, 
particularly  in  a  humid  locality,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  6  or  7  years  from  planting, 
producing  two  crops  annually.  A  tree  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bath,  15  feet  in 
height,  putting  out  branches  to  the  ground,  matiunes  from  900  to  1000  fruits 
annuaUv.  The  nutmeg-tree  requires  but  little  cultivation,  and  could  readily  be 
grown  here  to  any  extent." 

410,  411,  412.  Seeds  oi  Moringa  pterygospemia, 

517.  Oil  of  ditto. 

526.  Gum  of  ditto. 

413.  Nuts  of  Aleuritei  triloba^  Spanish  Walnut. 

516.  Oil  of  ditto,  extracted  byboilin||r  the  kernel. 

419.  Castor  Oil  Seeds,  lUcinus  communu. 

513a.  Castor  Oil.  Larse  quantities  are  prepared  in  the  island,  by  decoction, 
some  of  the  oU  being  da^  and  some  light-coloured ;  but  little,  if  any,  is  ex- 
ported. 

360.  Pindar  Nuts  or  Ground  Nuts,  Arachit  hypogcea, 

513.  Oil  of  ditto. 

404.  Sand-box  Seeds,  Hura  crepitans. 

515.  Oil  of  ditto,  prepared  by  decoction,  purgative  in  the  dose  of  20  drops  or 
less. 

629.  Leaves  of  the  Bitter  Bush,  Eupalorium  parviflorum  (?),  an  alleged  specific 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  fevers,  &c. 

The  collection  of  farinaceous  substances  is  very  large  and  interesting,  as  the 
following,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  catalogue,  will  show : 

469b.  Affb  Yam  Meal,  Dioscorea  aculeata* 

369.  Aflb  Yam  Biscuits. 

470,  471,  472,  473.  Arrowroot,  MararUa  arimdinacea^  manufactured  in 
Jamaica. 

463.  Bitter  Cassava  Meal,  Jatropha  ManikoL 
443.  Bitter  Cassava  Starch,  Jatropha  Manihot, 

485,  486.^  Bread  Fruit  Biscuits,  Artocarpua  incisa,  procured  by  slightly  peeling 
the  fruit,  slicing  it  and  drying  it  in  the  sun.  A  most  nutritious  food  and  one 
which  keeps  wdl ;  prepared  tor  use  as  the  Cassava  Cakes  (y.  infra),  it  is  very 
delicious. 

457.  Bread  Fruit  Meal,  Artocarptu  tncisa, 

452.  Broad  Bean  MesJ,  Pkcueolus  latiiHiquus. 

480.  Cassava  Cakes,  Jatropha  Manthot  \Manihot  ufilisnma  Pohl.).  Lightly 
toasted  and  buttered,  a  very  nice  morceau ;  they  give  richness  and  consistencj  to 
soups  and  made  dishes. 

461.  Cassava  Meal,  /.  Manihot, 

456,  475.  Coco  Meal,  Golocasia  esculenta,  grated  and  washed. 

464.  Coco  Second  Meal,  Quaqua  Starch. 

466.  Cuckold*s  Increase-pea  Meal,  DoUchos  unguictdatus. 

469.  Gongo  or  Congo  Fea  Meal,  Cajanus  hicolor,  A  nutritious  article  of 
food. 

458.  Guinea  Com  Meal,  Sorghum  vubare. 

453,  469c.  Lidlan  Corn  Meal,  Zea  3&y8, 

447.  Ipomoea  Starch,  prepared  from  a  species  of  Ipomcea,*  the  enormous  tuber- 
ous root  of  a  single  plant  sometimes  yielding  from  20  to  50  lbs.  of  starch.  It 
grows  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica  in  very  great  abundance,  but  the  ftecula  obtain- 
able from  it,  is  not  much  known. 

370.  Jew  Coco  Biscuits,  Colocana  esculenta  var. 

448.  Manso  Starch  (^Mangi/era  Indica\  Mangoes  are  superabundant ; — in 
season  from  May  to  September.    The  green  mango  yields  a  pure  starch  in  large 

*  Printed  in  the  Catalogae  ijpo«7ia»  Ilorsfoldim  or  Hor^aldimj  a  name  we  cannot  identify. 
We  are  asenred,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  Ipomaa  Hor^/alha  of  Hooker. 
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doantity,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  can  also  be  obtuned  from  H.    The  otlier  valu- 
able properties  of  the  mango  are  well  known. 

967.  Negro  Yam  Biscuits,  Dioscorea  sativd, 

459.  Negro  Yam  Meal. 

468.  No-eye  Pea  Meal,  Cajanus  flavus, 

455.  Ochia  Powder,  Hibiscus  esculentuSj  valued  in  cookery  on  account  of  its 
glutinous  properties. 

465.  Orange-rind  Meal,  Ct7rt»ilttran<tum,  used  for  seasoning. 

449,  450,  451.  Plantain  Meal,  Musa  paradisiacal  prepared  by  dicing  the  green 
plantain  fruit  into  thin  pieces,  drying  them  in  the  sun  and  poundinc  or  mting. 
The  meal  forms  a  highly  nutritious  food  for  infants,  and  is  excellent  for  puddings ; 
it  would  well  repay  him  who  cultivates  the  f>lantun  for  its  fibre,  when  he  could 
not  otherwise  command  a  market  for  the  fruit. 

460.  Pumpkin  Meal,  Cucurbiia  Pepo. 
467.  Red  Pea  Meal,  Phaseolus  nanus. 
446.  Sour  Sop  Starch,  Afwna  muricata. 

444,  4451  Sweet  Cassava  Starch,  Jatropha  Janipha, 
462,  474.  Sweet  Potato  Meal,  Convolvulus  Batatas, 
454.  Sugar  Bean  Meal,  Phaseolus  saccharatus. 

479.  Tapioca  made  from  the  root  of  the  Bitter  Gassavai  Jatropha  Mamhot 
(Manihot  uOHssima). 

968.  White  Coco  or  Eddoe  Biscuits,  Colocasia  esculenta  var. 
371.  White  Yam  Biscuits,  Dioscorea  alata, 

469a.  White  Yam  Meal. 

442.  Zamia  Starch,  Zamia  integrifoUa  f  This  plant  grows  in  jB;reat  abundance 
about  Negril  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Hill 
Coolies  when  they  first  arrived.    The  starch  is  sold  at  6d  per  lb. 

Saint  Domingo. — Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburek,  British  Consul  in  this  island, 
has  contributed  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Wood,  several  samples  of  Wax, 
some  of  it  produced  by  a  species  of  Myrica,  Guaiacum  Besin,  Pods  of  Cassia 
^fistula  and  C.  Brasiliana,  &c. 

Cuba — has  sent  some  specimens  of  chemicals  firom  the  manu&ctory  of  Dr. 
Ambrosio  C.  de  Sauto,  Matanzas :  among  them  we  observed  Strychnia  of  good 
appearance,  acetate,  bisulphate,  citrate,  hydrochlorate  and  valerianate  of 
quinine,  some  salts  of  mercury,  &c. 

From  the  Bahamas  and  from  Barbadoes  and  Grenada,  there  are  very  small 
contributions  relating  to  Materia  Medica ;  and  fix>m  the  large  ishmd  of  !Mnidad 
we  have  observed  none  at  all. 

Guadeloupe — has  sent  Vanilla,  a  variety  in  short  cylindrical  pods  new  to  us, 
Cinnamon  Bark,  Ben  Nuts  (Moringa  pterygosperma)^  Cloves,  uso  a  substance 
called  Resine  de  Bois^  the  produce  of  an  Idea, 

Martinique. — Tonka  Beans,  Cloves,  Fresh  Turmeric,  Musk  Seeds  called 
Graines  d'Ambrette  produced  by  Hibiscus  Ahelmoschus^  and  pods  of  Hymencea 
Courharil  are  contributed  from  this  French  colony. 

MExico.---ln  the  fine  collection  of  objects  presented  by  this  country  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  occur  some  interesting  specimens  of  Mexican  drugs,  of  which 
we  have  noted  the  following : 

Winter's  Bark.— After  comparison  with  authentic  specimens,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  referring  this  bark,  which  is  very  different  m>m  tiie  Cortex  Winter^ 
anus  of  the  shops,  to  the  Drimys  Winteri  of  Forster.  The  South  American 
spedes  of  Drimys,  namely,  D.  Winteri  Forst.,  2>.  ChUensis  De  C,  D.  GranO" 
tensis  Linn.  fil.  and  2>.  Mexicana  De  C,  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  but 
one  species,  to  which  the  old  name  Drimys  Winteri  is  implied.* 

Ecorce  de  V  arbre  Naudhif  astringent. 

Ecoroe  de  Chine  (?). 

•  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  JBotofiy  o/^  Antarctic  Voyoffs.— Flora  Antarctic,  pKt  iL  p.  229.  Also 
BoL  Mag.,  Aug.,  1854,  when  the  plant  is  beantiMly  flgared  Tab.  4800. 
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Bois  de  Huaco,  Arisiolochia  ep. 

Bois  d^Aloes,  marked  Lignaloey  Fagara  Ugnaioe.  This  extremely  fragrant 
wood  is  the  Bois  de  Citron  du  Mexi^  of  Guibonrt,*  and  quite  distinct  from  tbe 
Lignum  aloiit  of  phaima<nr,  wbich  is  the  produce  of  Co<min  China  and  Siam. 
Frofessor  Gaibomrt  describes  it  thus : 

**  It  is  intemallj  white,  with  slightly  brownish  rerj  irregular  longitudinal  Teins. 
It  is  rvy  light,  parous  and  possessed  of  a  yerj  strong  odour  of  citron.  It  contains 
so  Uifge  an  amonnt  of  essential  oil  that  one  might  suppose  it  had  been  impregnated 
with  it  by  immersion,  for  this  essence  condenses  in  little  drops  upon  the  sides  of  tiie 
Tessel  in  wMch  it  is  enclosed." 

The  specimen  of  this  wood  sent  to  Paris  is  a  fine  piece,  completely  perfuming 
the  large  glass  case  containing  the  collection. 

Essential  Oil  of  Lifnaloe,  a  small  vial. 

Nephritic  Wood,  though  not  labelled,  was  recognized  by  Professor  Guibourt : 
some  good-sized  pieces  of  it  are  in  the  coUecdon.  The  botanical  origin  of  this 
rare  wood,  which  retained  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ef  1721,  is  unde- 
termined. An  infusion  of  the  heart- wood  is  of  a  golden  brown  and  beautifully 
exhibits  (like  «  sdution  of  quinine)  the  phenomenon  called  j^uorescenos. 

Ruine  tPArcMpin^  an  opaque,  yeUow,  hard  resin. 

Eedne  de  2W2a. 

Axe  or  Azin^  aoeording  to  the  catalogue,f  unctnous  matter  of  Cocus  axin  (?)• 
(To  be  eanHnued.) 

OBITVART. 

WILLIAM  A.  HALLOWS. 

Mb.  Hallows  was  bom  at  Islington  on  the  89th  of  January,  1805,  and  reoeiTed 
his  education  from  Mr.  Lemon,  of  HoUoway,  and  afterwards  fh>m  Mr.  Burrell,  of 
Leatherhead,  Surrey.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
147,  Oxford  Street,  and  commenced  business  at  luington  on  the  1st  of  Februair, 
1828.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Canonbury  Park,  on  the  18th  of  Deoembo',  the 
cause  of  death  being  atrophy  of  the  heart,  with  disease  of  the  coronary  yessels. 

Mr.  Hallows  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  formerly 
on  the  Council,  and  also  seryed  as  Auditor.  He  has  lately  declined  to  accept  office, 
although  seyeral  times  proposed.  He  was  uniyersally  esteemed  and  respected  by 
his  pharmaceutical  brethren,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Beneyolent  Fund,  as 
well  as  other  usefhl  and  charitable  institutions. 

BOOKS  RBOBIVBD. 
Tbb  First  Stbf  in  Chvxistbt. — ^A  Nbw  Method  fob  TBAOHUTa  thm  Elbmbnts 

or  TUB  SCIENOB.     3^  BOBBBT  GaLLOWAT,  F.C.S. 

A  Catbohism  ov  Cbbmioal  Phelosofht  ;  ftetiup  a  FamSiar  Expoeition  of  Ae 

Frincipiee  of  Cktmigtry  and  Phyeice,  m  their  appbcation  to  the  Arte  emd  Coe^orte  ^f 

Life.    By  John  Hobslet. 

The  titles  of  these  little  works  ezplahi  their  purport  and  general  scope  to  some 
extent.    They  are  quite  of  an  elementary  character,  and  suitaUe  fbr  schools,  or  as 
first  books  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  apprentices,  for  which  purpose  we  can 
recommend  them  to  the  notioe  of  our  readers. 
Thb  Litbbabt  ahd  SciEirnFic  Rbgisteb  and  Almanack  fob  1856.    By  J.  W.  G. 

GirrcH,  M.RC.S.L.,  &c.    London  :  Dayid  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street. 

This  almanack  co"t^»"«  as  usual  a  large  amount  of  useftd  information  in  a  yezy 
small  compass. 
Db  La  Rub's  Mbdical  MBHOBANnnx  Book  and  Indkldu  Diabt,  1856.    Bdited 

by  a  Physician.    De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London.  ^ 

A  reyiew  of  Mialhe's  Chemietry  im  ite  <^>plieati(m  to  i%sib&mf  and  Therapeutke  is 
unayoidably  deferred,  as  well  as  some  other  articles,  for  want  of  space. 

•  BitL  dee  Drog.t  iiL  p.  491. 

t  lUpMimieMexieakie.'^Cataloffuedet  Produiienaim^f  indtutriOiet  ariUtiqeee expoeie 
dMelaSe^MexicamedrEzpoeiiionUm9ereeUedelB55.    Paris,  1866.    8vo.pp.54. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Chemists'  Eablt  Closing  Association,  Livebpool.— We  have  received  a  report 
of  yi  evening  meeting  of  the  above,  with  the  loyal,  patriotic,  and  appropriate  toasts 
drunk  on  the  occasion.    The  proceedings  were  enlivened  with  songs,  and  closed 
EARLT  (in  the  morning). 
,    /.  C.  (Wandsworth),--"We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Index  completed. 

T.  L,  O.— We  think  the  effect  of  the  article  will  be  transient,  and  a  repetition  of 
it  would  answer  no  good  purpose. 

The  Concentrated  Marine  Solution,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hains  at  the  Pharmaoeutical 
Meeting,  is  intended  for  the  extemporaneous  production  of  sea-water  for  baths,  and 
also  for  marine  vivaria. 

P,  P,  (York,  alias  Yeovil). — The  writing  is  rather  better,  but  profession  is  usoaHy 
written  with  one  f.  The  cleaning  of  windows  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
the  master  and  the  apprentice  or  his  parents. 

•/.  T.  (Bath).~(l.)  Micncosmic  Salt — A  double  salt,  obtained  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  evaporating 
it  to  crystallization.— (2.)  Muspratt's  Plattner  on  the  Blowpipe. 

M.  P.  «Si.— The  ointment  prepared  as  stated  will  not  be  deficient  in  efficacy. 

7>n)  (Exeter).— See  vol.  iv.  page  148. 

Venu  (Liverpool). — (1.)  The  '*  ammonia  test"  for  balsam  of  coapiba  cannot  be 
relied  on;  indeed,  no  one  test  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  substance. 
— (2).  The  best  mode  of  testing  oxide  of  zinc,  is  to  diswlve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
avoiding  much  excess  of  acid;  then  to  add  to  a  part  of  the  solution  nitrate  of  bsiyta, 
to  another  part  nitrate  of  silver.  Pure  oxide  should  dissolve  without  effervescence, 
and  the  solution  should  yield  no  precipitate  with  the  reagents  mentioned. 

Chemiciu  (London).--(l.)  The  specimen  of  fruit  forwarded  to  us  is  the  Peccan 
Nutt  the  produce  of  Carya  olivaformisj  Nat.  Ord.  Juglamdacea,  It  is  closely  allied  to 
our  walnut,  which  it  resembles  in  flavour.  It  is  obtained  from  America. — (2.)  By 
means  of  spirit,  with  addition  of  a  little  conserve  of  hips. 

Classic  (Edinburgh). — Sdecta  ^  Prescriptis. 

Chemicus  (Stockport).— (1.)  Iodide  of  Ammonium.— ^^  page  192  of  this  volume.— 
(2.)  We  cannot  recommend  vie  use  of  the  extract  in  making  Succus  Omii.->(3.)  No. 

H,  N, — (1.)  The  Tincture  Press  figured  in  our  last  number  can  be  obtained  in 
Paris,  on  an  order  being  sent.— (2.)  Numerous  recipes  of  the  kind  required  will  be 
found  in  Beasley's  Druggists*  Receipt  Book. — (3.)  India-rubber  varnish  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  one  pound  of  India-rubber  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rectifi^  coal 
naphtha. 

A,  Z.  (St.  Alban's).— (1.)  Pure  protosulphate  of  iron.— (2.)  We  are  unable  to 
give  the  information. 

Enquirer.—PsJaa  oil  should  be  as  much  as  possible  excluded  from  light  and  moisture. 

A  Junior  Apprentice  (Bradford). — Alcohol  or  ether. 

C.  S,  O.  (Stratford-on-Avon). — (I.)  A  pneumatic  trough  is  indispensable  for 
.  collecting  oxygen  gas,  if  it  be  required  pure.— (2.)  Yes.— (8.)  Mohr  and  Redwood's 
Practical  Pharmacyy  6*.    Taylor  and  Co.—S.  (Forfar).— Lindley's  School  Botany, 

Alumina  (Sunderland).— CA2oru/e  of  aluminium  may  be  made  by  calcining  in  a 
covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  pure  precipitated  alumina  and  lamp-black,  and 
transferring  the  mixture  to  a  porcelain  tub^  fixed  across  a  furnace,  and  heating  to 
redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas. 

JE.  E.  (Weymouth). — Glass  tubes  are  made  in  the  process  of  glass  blowing,  by 
'  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder. 

A  Member  (Manchester). — The  change  observed  in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  re- 
ferred to,  is  caused  by  some  impurity— probably  chloride  of  magnesium,  with  a 
•trace  of  iron. 


EBBATA. 
•  Pta»  m  of  Uwt  number.  8th  line  of,  second  paragraph,  for  oil,  read  silex ;  for  Naphia,  read 
Saphia ;  for  N.  tasdlg^ra,  read  B.  teedigera. 

Psge  96^  for  Guincenia,  read  Gulueensis ; /or  FhytUephas  macrocarpa*  read  Fhytelephas 
nacrooarpa. 


EBBATA. 

macrdoarpa. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 


THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   JOURNAL. 

VOL.  XV.— No.  VIII.— FEBRUARY  let,  1856. 

EBBATA.— In  the  flnt  pafce  of  the  Numbers  for  December  and  Janiunr, 
for  No.  v.,  twrfNo.  TI. ;  fw  No.  VI.,  read  No.  VIL 

PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS. 

Each  profession  haa  its  own  conventional  rules  for  the  g[eneral  guidance  of  its 
members.  Such  rules,  whether  expressed  and  enacted  in  a  tangible  form,  or 
merely  sanctioned  by  usage  and  common  consent,  are  acknowledged  as  the 
criterion  of  propriety  and  respectability,  any  deviation  from  which  is  hdd  to 
be  **  unprofessional.'* 

A  sizmlar  understanding  exists  amon^  the  representatives,  or  leading  members 
of  the  various  trading  bodies ;  and  a  disregard  of  the  customary  and  recognised 
principles  of  action  is,  in  like  manner,  repudiated  as  "  untradesman-like." 

The  object  of  these  regulations  is  the  mutual  advantage  and  elevation  of  the 
parties  concerned ;  and  while  it  is  optional  with  each  individual  to  what  extent 
ne  complies  with  the  self-imposed  restrictions  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  it 
18  understood  that  any  material  deviation  from  the  course  prescribed  involves  a 
corresponding  loss  of  caste,  and  a  forfeiture  of  any  privileges  or  protection 
resulting  from  the  taprii  de  corps  and  mutually  beneficial  arrangements  subsisting 
among  the  orthodox  members. 

The  rules  which  are  ado{>ted  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  status 
of  a  profession  differ  materially  from  those  which  prevail  in  an  ordmary  trade ; 
and  as  Pharmacy,  which  was  formerly  a  mere  trade,  is  now  acquiring  a  profes- 
sional character,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharmaceutist  in  his  customary  business  transactions.  This 
change,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  mental  qualifications  of  a 
numerous  and  formerly  disunited  class  of  persona  Some  are  less  disposed  than 
others  to  keep  pace  with  the  times ;  and  until  the  present  generation  nas  passed 
away  and  given  place  to  successors  educated  according  to  the  modem  principles, 
we  must  not  expect  the  reformation  to  be  complete. 

The  progress  towards  this  desirable  result  may  be  expedited  by  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  ethics,  having  for  their  object  a  definition,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
found  practicable,  of  the  principles  and  conduct  which  may  be  most  calculated 
to  assunilate  Pharmacy  with  tne  character  of  a  profession,  and  to  discourage 
practices  degrading  or  inconsistent  with  the  status  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act  to  confer  on  those  who  come  under  its  operation.  This  plan 
has  been  resorted  to  in  AmeH^  with  a  good  effect,  and  although  no  compulsory 
measares  are  in  force,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  discuss  from  time  to  time  the 
TOnndples  which  are  recommended  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  members. 
The  regulations  to  which  we  refer  are  published  in  our  number  for  February, 
1853,  and  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  harmonv  and  good-fellowship  among  the 
members,  the  denouncement  of  quackery  and  disreputable  practices,  the  faithful 
and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutist  in  the  preparation 
and  dispensing  of  medicines,  the  promotion  of  the  advancement  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Pharmacy,  the  discouragement  of  encroachments  on  the  province  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  unprofessional  amalgamation  on  the^  ^*  per-centage 
system,*^  and  other  abuses  resulting  from  excessive  competition,  when  nn- 
Testrained  by  the  principles  of  fair  and  honest  dealing. 

These  rules  are  issued  in  the  form  of  recommendation,  not  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  immediately  be  acted  upon  by  all  the  members  of  the  bodv,  but  as  a 
standard  to  which  ul  are  advised  to  aim,  as  being  conducive  to  the  general 
good,  and  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession  of  Pharmacy. 

A  similar  code  of  ethics  would  be  productive  of  a  good  effect  in  this  country. 

TOJU  XV.  Z 
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When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  the  body  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament  to  reflate  the  qualification  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  Society  would  exercise  a  care  and  over- 
sight over  its  members,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  &  proper  standard  of  respon- 
sibility and  profesnonaL  conduct  amon^  those  who  possess  and  exhibit  the 
certificate  of  membership.  This  impression  prevails,  we  believe,  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  and  we  frequently  receive  communicadons  from  correspondents, 
complaining  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  negligence  of  the  Council  in  allowinff 
nembers  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  disreputable  manner,  issuing  disgraoefiu 
advertisements  and  liand4)illB,  and  tlius  brmging  discredit  on  tiie  Society.  1ft 
would  seem  to  be  expected  by  some  of  our  readers  that^  immediately  on  tiie 
nassiiig  of  an  Act  which  is  not  retrospective  in  its  operation^  but  which  provides 
for  the  qualification  of  future  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  the  entire  bo<hr  would 
fortiiwith  become  transformed  from  mere  tradesmen  to  scientifio  proresnonal 
ChcMists.  That  this  is  the  tendency,,  and  will  in  process-  of  time  be  the  resolt 
of  the  movement,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we  luUy  participate  in  the' 
regret  expressed  by  our  correspondOTits  at  the  examples  adduced  wi^  a  view  of 
riiowing  that  the  desired  reform  has  not  yet  been  acccnnpyshed*  But  we  do-n«i. 
feel  discouraged  on  this  account,  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fhai^ 
maeeutical  l^>ciety,  by  directing  attention  Uy  the*  subject,  and  issuing  a  code  of 
ethics  for  their  guidimce,  to  hasten  and  promote  the  inftDion  of  a  profesriooal 
and  honourable  feeling  amonff  the  members^  ineompadble  with  the  practices 
which  are  too  often  a  source  of  complaint. 

We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  hand-bills  and  advertisements  issued  by  Chemats 
announcing  themselves  as  Members  of  the  Pharmaoeotical  Society,  and  wfaick 
reflect  no  uttle  discredit,  not  only  on  the  parties  themsellreBy  but  on  the  bodr 
with  which  they  claim  connexion.  Some  of  these  puflfa  are  ver^  disgracefbL 
In  several  instances  they  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  gentlemen  wishins  soceeas 
and  prosperity  to  the  Society,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  the  indtvidnals  so 
exposing  themselves  to  animadversion,  are  actoalfy  membens  and  whedier  tike 
attention  of  the  Council  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  we  haiw  at  present  no  remedy  for  tiie  evil  eomphuned  of. 
There  is  no  law  defining  the  precise  boundary-line  between*  a  legitimate 
announcement  and  a  disreputable  puff.  Although  some  of  the  i^>ecimetts 
before  us  are  obviously  of  the  latter  class,  and  such  as  the  friends  of  the 
Society  must  regret  to  see  circulated  by  any  of  its  Members^  it  would  not 
be  ea^  to  frame  a  r^;ulation  which  would  satisfactorily  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  case.  The  subject  was  alluded  to  at  the  last  anniversary  ^of  the  Society  bj 
the  Prendent,  in  his  address  to  the  Members,  and  it  ia  one  which  deserves 
further  attention.  It  is  the  primary  ol^ect  of  the  Society  to  raise  the  <iofllifr- 
cation  of  its  Members,  and  in  so  doing,  the  natural  consequence  will  be  the 
elevation  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  body.  Witiioot  any  efficioua 
interforenee  wi^  the  private  or  domestic  arrangements  of  individuals^  in  tfte 
mode  of  conducting  their  business,  the  Society  may  and  shonld  exercise  s 
salutary  influenee  over  its  Members^  by  the  adoption  of  sueh  regulatiwis  as  they 
may  among  themsehMS  ooaaider  to  be  condmnve  to  their  welfai^  and  professioBal 
creak. 

ADULTERATION  AND  FRAUD. 

1^  good  faith,  and  with  no  other  object  than  the  establishment  of  ik% 
truth,  we  pointed  out  the  errors  into  whieh  an  excess  of  enthasiasm  had  lad 
certain.8a&itary  reformers.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  swallow  entire  aU.  the  state- 
ments put  fofrward  by  these  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  evidmcerWas  made  the 
pretext  for  a  variety  of  misrepresentations,  the  fiftUacy  of  which  we  hai»e»poeeiI, 
In  so  doing  we  have  explained  the.  grounds  of  our  dissent,  and  pointed  out  the 
impropriety  of  circulating  random  and  exaggerated  aasevtimM. 
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Oarefally  ayoiding  any  ajlusion.  to  the  real  qaestion  at  issue,  our  opponents 
continue  to  reiterate,  in  various  forms  of  phraseology,  the  same  quirks  and  sar- 
casms, with,  scraps  of  evidence  and  otiher  quotationB  ingeniously  misconstrued 
and  perverted.  We  shall  not  descend  to  this  line  of  argument  (if  argument  it 
can  be  called)  with  parties  whose  object  is,  not  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  to 
quibble  about  words,  to  invest  the  subject  with  a  colouring  favourable  to  their  own 
peculiar  line  of  action,  andb  to  raise  a  pnejudice  agaiDst  those  who  wiU  not  be 
miposed  upon  by  the  substitution  of  ^llacies  for  mcts. 

The  public  wul  derive  benefit  from  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
general  subject  of  fraud  and  adulteration,  and  time  will  bring  all  parties  concerned 
m  the  controversy  to  their  just  and  proper  level.  The  honest  and  consistent  pro- 
moters ai  the  desired  reform  have  nothmg  to  fear  from  any  sinister  attempts  that 
may  be  made  to  fiervert  ov  miare^esent  their  statements.  They  will  not  shrink 
from,  eayoeing  any  cases  of  impositioa  which  may  come  under  their  notice  from, 
tiflte  to  tkae^  whether  i&  the  sale  of  adulterated  arlocles  or  the  pronulgatioa  of 
enoneeos  ideas. 

Those  who  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  a  view  of  turning  the  public  ^saro 
to  profitable  account,  will  throw  off  the  mask  as  their  plans  bi3Come  developed, 
ana  their  influence  for  good  or  fbr  evil  will  thereupon  cease. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  one  of  the  sanitary  speculations,  to  whicii 
we  have  already  referred,  and  we  quote  it  as  a  characteristic  specimen. 

It  is  surmounted  with  two  mottoes — '^  Dum  vivimus  vivamus,"  and  ^  Omnia 
^cit  amor  ;^*  and  is  called  the  Nortk  London  Microscopical  Analytical  Sanitary 
Sometr,  for  ensuring  to  all  classes  of  the  community  sound,  wholesome,  Mid 
UDfldkiltarated:  food  of  all  solid  kinds,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fluids — such  as 
■ilk,  beer,  wine,  suvits,  &e.,  consumed  by  the  public ;  and,  lastly,  to  remove  all 
noisome  and  pestumronv  nuisances  of  a  local  and  general  kmd^ 

BULBS. 

%.  A  donation  of  ten  guineas  or  more  shaU  constitute  a  Life  Governor.-— 2.  An 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea  shall  constitute  a  Governor  as  long  as  the  sub- 
scription continues. — 3.  All  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  advance  fbr  the  current  year. 
—4.  The  room  and  its  appurtenances,  set  aside  and  given  by  the  Founder,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Society.  He  reserves  the  prerogative  to  close  or  shut-to  the 
door  against  all  and  everv  querulously  disposed  disputant. — 5.  The  working  mem- 
bers shall  assemble  weekly  or  oftener,  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
Itotherance  of  all  matters  connected  therewith. — 6.  Microscopes  and  their  respective 
powers,  analyses,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  all  books,  journals,  and  all  periodicals 
Delonging  to  the  Society  shall  not  be  taken  from,  but  may  be  read  in  tlie  Society's 
room,  subject  to  rules  regulating  the  time  for  perusal  by  each  member. — 7.  The 
Founder  imposes  on  himself  (as  far  as  can  be  attained)  a  perfect  and  just  attention 
to^  and  adjustment  of^  all  other  matters  which  may  be  required  for  the  interests  and 
advancement  of  the  Sixuety. 

We  also  batve  before  na  a  similax  prospectos  of  an  aasociation  about  to  be 
established  "  for  the  purpose  of  supplym^  the  public  and  the  medical  profession 
intk«  unadotoeBated  drugs  and  chemicals,  mvaUob^  food,  condiments,  sanitary  and 
domestic  articles^  to  prepare  physicians^  and  other  prescriptioiis,  photograpldc 
chemicals,"  &c.  This  is  followed  by  a  fow  selected  quotations  from  the  par^ 
liamentar}r  evidence  on  adulteration,  coupled  with  the  names  of  several  of  the 
enthusiastic  witnesses^  and  an  allusion^  in  apprc^riate  langnage,  to  the  almost 
universal  adulteration  of  every  description  of  food,  condiment,  drug,  &c.,  and  the 
▼ery  lar^  dividend  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders  in  the  proposed 
speculation. 

Schemes  of  this  diesoription  aflbrd  a  suffieient  expfanation  of  the  motive  for 
circulating  exaggerated  statemonti,  and  of  the  estimated  money  value  of  the 
panic  th«0  raised  in  the  pubUe  mind  by  the  class  of  sanitary  rwormen  whose 
^liey  we  hw^  exposed. 

No  fortber  evidence  is  required  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  these  persons— 
tilat  18  to  say,  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  ssrve  the  public. 

z2 
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THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 

PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
Tbe  Third  Qentral  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Janoar/  9th,  1856, 

BOBERT  BEKTLET,  F.L.8.,  PKESIDBMT,  IM  THE  OHJLIB. 

Donations  were  announced  by  the  Curators  from  Mr.  Medley  and  Mr.  Gissing,  of 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Hanbuiy  drew  attention  to  the  sub-spontaneous  occurrence  of  several  plants 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  upon  a  piece  of  waste  ground  between  Watnej's  Distillery 
and  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth.  Mr.  Hanbury  exhibited  specimens  of  MtiSotu^ 
patviflora,  M.  Metsanenais,  TrifoUum  rewpmatum,  AnAemis  mixta,  and  ChrysanihemMm 
eoronarnan,  gathered  in  this  locality ;  and  enumerated  several  other  foreign  spedes 
that  had  been  found  there.  It  was  suggested  that  the  seed  of  these  plants  had  been 
imported  with  foreign  corn. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Ck>mmittee  was  then  read:— 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Phytological  Club,  in  presenting  their 
Beport  for  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  steady- 
progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

Several  new  Members  have  been  added,  and  valuable  donations  of  plants  have 
been  received. 

186  species  have  been  added  to  the  herbarium  of  reference,  which  now  consists  of 
more  than  520  species.  These  have  been  arranged  and  mounted,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  sub-committee,  and  are  placed  in  the  cabinet  belonging  to  the  Club. 
They  may  be  inspected  by  Members  on  application  to  the  Curators.  Above  200O 
duj^cate  specimens  remain  for  distribution  amongst  tbe  Members. 

Tlie  Committee  would  suggest,  with  the  view;  of  increasing  the  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Phytological.  Club,  that  the  Members  should  associate  during  the 
summer  months,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  botanical  excursions,  and  that  doe 
notice  of  such  excursions  should  be  given  to  the  Members. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £S  U,  %d, 

Tbe  Beport  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President,  Bobert  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  i 
Vice-Presidents,  Jacob  Bell,  F.L.S.;  Henry  Deane,  F.L.S.;  T.  N.  B.  Moraon,  F.L.S. 
T.  Bedwood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ;  P.  Squire,  M.BX  i 
Treasurer,  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.L.S. ;  Curators,  Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite  and  Mr.  Wood, 
other  Members  of  Committee,  Mr.  Greenish,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Prentis,  Mr.  Sharped 
Mr.  Schweitzer,  Mr.  Tupbolme ;  Lindsey  Blyth,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  meetings  of  the  Club  were  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  second  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  November,  and  December,  1856,  and  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1857.  The  arrange- 
ment and  announcement  of  the  Summer  excursions  were  left  to  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

The  thanks  of  the  Club  were  then  voted  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaoeutical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmacetdkcl  Journait 
for  the  insertion  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings. 


PROVINCLAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

lioyal  Institution,  Thursday,  Zrd  January,  1856. 

THE  PKESIOENT,  MS.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

Messrs.  Tieman  and  J.  F.  Smith  were  elected  Members  of  the  Assodation. 

The  Secretakt  announced  the  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  .-—From 
Messrs.  John  Bell  and  Co.,  London,  through  Dr.  Edwards,  sixty-three  specimens  of 
Drugs,  &c.,  in  glass  jars  $  from  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  twenty-two  specimens  of  th« 
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Prodacto  of  the  Manufactures  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company ;  from  T.  C. 
Archer,  Esq.,  eight  specimens  of  rare  articles  imported  into  Liverpool  ;  from  B.  R. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  two  specimens  of  Manna. 

Mr.  Mercbr  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Elementary  Principles  of  Photography,** 
which  was  illustrated  hy  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and  experiments. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  the  donors  to  the  Museum,  and  to  Mr. 
Mercer  for  his  lecture. 


Bcyal  InttituHon,  Thyrsdrnf^  \T(h  January,  1S56. 

THB  PKESIDEKT,   MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

Mr.  R.  Parkinson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  announced  a  valuable  donation  of  120  specimens  of  Drugs  from 
H.  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  through  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  his  contribution. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham, 
referring  to  a  paper  which  had  been  read  at  a  former  meeting,  by  Mr.  Dautec,  on  a 
process  patented  by  him  in  1852,  for  the  use  of  baryta  in  purifying  water  for  the 
prevention  of  incrustation  in  steam-boilers,  and  other  purposes.  Mr.  Horsley 
stated  that  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  same  thing  in  1849,  and  was  con- 
sequently the  original  inventor. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  he  had  seen  the  two  patents  ;  and  though  in  some  respects 
there  was  a  similarity  between  them,  they  were  not  identical,  and  he  thought  them 
both  valid.  Mr.  Horsley  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  calcined  or  caustic  baryta, 
while  Mr.  Dantec,  in  his  specification,  Included  besides  caustic  baryta,  all  its  salts  as 
well ;  and  in  practice,  he  believed,  Mr.  Dantec  had  found  it  more  economical  to  use 
other  compounds,  in  preference  to  the  caustic  baryta.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
^uite  sure,  when  Mr.  Dantec  took  out  his  patent,  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Horsley's. 

After  some  little  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two  patents,  Mr.  Newton 
Samuelson,  F.C.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  <*Lead."  After  describing  the  uses  to 
which  this  metal  was  applied,  he  entered  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
processes  for  obtaining  it  from  its  ores,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  well-executed 
diagrams  of  the  furnaces,  &c.,  employed.  He  also  detailed  the  preparation  and 
composition  of  the  various  oxides  and  salts  of  lend,  entering  fully  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  white  lead  of  commerce,  and  the  means  of  detecting  the  various 
adulterations  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  alloys  of  lead  next  engaged  attention,  and 
he  concluded  his  interesting  lecture  by  a  sketch  of  the  means  adopted  for  estimating 
^  value  of  lead  ores,  by  the  humid  as  well  as  the  dry  assay. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Berrt  on 

PHOTOGRAPHY   APPLIED  TO   PHARMACY. 

In  bringing  the  subject  forward  this  evening,  I  shall  merely  produce  a  few  speci- 
mens to  illustrate  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make,  hoping  that  many  others  of 
our  number  may  be  induced  to  take  up  this,  in  my  mind,  important  pursuit. 

The  particular  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  selected  for  the  present  occasion  is 
Photo-micography. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen  the  beautiful,  and,  on  the  whole,  truthful  drawings  by 
means  of  the  camera  lucida  of  microscopic  objects,  in  the  work  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Hassall.  What  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour  must  have  been  employed 
to  fill  in  the  almost  infinite  detail  there  represented !  But  if  we  take  the  lens  as  our 
artist,  the  collodion  plate  as  the  recipient  of  our  labours  (in  lieu  of  the  steel  or  copper 
one  of  the  engraver),  and  light,  solar  or  artificial,  to  impress  the  image  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  developing  agent— we  are  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to  repro- 
duce with  absolute  fidelity,  and  with  any  amount  of  increased  dimensions,  the  won- 
drous spectra  of  the  microscope. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  photographic  representation  are  very  many. 
Take,  as  an  example,  two  specimens  of  raw  cotton,  and  examine  them  one  after 
another  by  the  ordinary  microscope.  We  see  represented  a  number  of  fibres,  tor- 
taoos  and  involved,  and  it  would  require  a  very  skilful  microscopist  to  pereeive  any 
difference  between  them;  but  if  we  photograph  them,  you  have  the  power  of  minute 
and  deliberate  comparison,  and  you  see  by  the  accompanying  specimens  that  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  (the  more  valuable)  has  long,  slender,  and  compact  fibres,  while 
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the  Mobile  specimen  U  ooaner  and  loofer  in  Btmctnre  and  nmch  sborter  in  ike 
flbra. 

We  will  now  consider  the  process  as  a  means  of  detectaqg^uid  vecordixig  adnttasn- 
tion<ir  admixtnie. 

One  of  the  photographs  befove  the  noeeting  is  taJcen  itom  a  sample  of  Unt  ofi^ad 
to  me  as  linen  lint ;  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  -cotton  fiiiores  ave  -almQat  as ' 
numerous  as  the  transversely-jointed  tubes  of  the  flax.    I  have  yet  to  lean  ^bsft 
cotton  and  flax  are  indifferently  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics. 

Again,  I  produce  a  print  of  qninsB  disulph.  (Howard's)  and  another  of  salicine, 
a  substance  rather  notoriously  used  for  its  sophistication.  The  difference  in  form 
and  size  is  very  Temaricable,  and  I  have  detected  salicine  «Ten  in  extremely  small 
quantities  by  this  means. 

▲  veiy  interesting  and  important  series  wonld  be  the  TaiiiOBB  starohea.  I  4iaye 
only  three  specimens,  and  these  are  by  no  means  aatisfaetory,  owing  to  the  UmitaA 
powers  of  my  piasent  instrument;  but  I  liope  yet  to  lay  before  yon  the  various 
anylaoeoQS  bodies,  with  their  details  perftct,  and  on  such  an  finlatged  seale  ihst  the 
laiger  globules  in  wheat  starch  shall  not  be  less  than  thnee-qofirteBs  of  an  UM^'in4i»- 
jDOter. 

In  oondnsion  I  may  state  that  the  cottona,  lint,  guininc^  and  aalUnne^  mex^  4k& 
teken  upon  the  same  slip  of  glass  and  without  alteration  of  fooos,  «o  that 
different  dimensions  can  be  accurately  compared  by  measaneiBePt.    The 
w«re  under  a  muoh  higher  power,  sul;jeeted  4o  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Berry  exhibited  to  the  meeting  his  apparatus,  and  having  ptepared  a  plaie, 
produced  a  photograph  and  developed  it  He  uses  the  ordinaiy  ooUodion  proeoas, 
4evelopes  with  pyvogallic  acid,  and  employs  as  the  souroe  of  iUnminatioB  lAhe 
■oxy  by  drogen  lime  light  He  also  presented  the  Societiy  with  ten  positive  photogiiqpha 
of  lint,  quinine,  sallcine,  &c. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Messn.  Samuelsen  and  ficny  for  liieir 
instructive  and  valuable  communications. 

OaZ«INAIi  ANB  SXTftACTKD  AKTIOUBfl. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MATERIA  MEMCA  OF  THE  PABIB 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1855. 
{Conikmed/roin  page  335.) 

CfuapinoU^  rem  of  Hymeneea  CourbarU, 

Copal  bianco^  two  specimens.  This  resm  has  occasionally  appeared  in  EngliAt 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Mexican  or  Vera  Cruz  EUmL  It  is  the 
Tacamaqm  jaune  huUeuse,  B.  of  M.  Guibourt^s  Histoire  dee  JDrogws  (t.  iii. 
p.  484);  we  believe  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Elaphrhm  eUmiferum  of 
Koyle.* 

!K^sine  de  JUquidambar^  Ltquidambar  styradftaa^  two  specimens ;  one  is  pale 
yellowish  brown  and  nearly  transparent  (is  it  obtained  by  incision  of  ihe 
frunk  ?),  the  other  grey  and  opaque  (procured  by  boiling  the  yoong  brandies 
in  water  P).    Department  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Sarsaparilla  MOt. — Vera  <Cruz. 

Contra  Yerba;  tiie  root  so  labelled  eonusts  of  tubers  as  thick  as  the  liMle 
finger.  Perhaps  it  is  the  produce  of  Peoraka  pentapkylU  L.  (LegumimMg) 
described  "by  some  authors  as  Contrayerva  nova  v,  alba  or  MexSean  CmUrayermi 
lUot. 

Madder  Root. 

Racine  de  Camotillo, — a  yellow  powder. 

Pipitzahoac  Root;  according  to  the  catalogue  the  produce  of  JRipatorum 
seeah/oitwH,  hnt  we  believe  more  correctly  referable  to  some  species  <n  Tnxis. 
It  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

Riolonc  Acid,  a  brilliant,  golden-yellow  substance  extracted  from  the  Pipitaa- 
hoac  root  by  M.  Rio  de  la  Loza.    The  process  by  which  it  is  prepared  is  detssled 

•  MamaliifMaLJIled,andTken^.    £d.  2.    1368,    P.m 
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in  an  append  to  the  Cfttalogne;  ihe  anfajeot  has  also  been  mwatigniad  in 
Geaomaay,  tm  will  be  aeen  bj  a  dioit  notice  in  the  present  nnmber. 

Jalap,  Ginger,  Indigo,  Capsicums,  Vanilla,  and  several  mediciiMl  lierbB. 

Guatemala. — ^There  are  a  few  specimens  of  dmes  from  tiiis  conaiiy,  inostof 
them  unknown  in  European  eomiieice.  The  natiYe  or  Spanish  ommeB  alone 
aie  attached  to  the  specimens. 

We  have  noted  among  others  the  following : 

Esioraque  de  Baltamo  (2  samples),  a  piJe  yeUowish  brown  baric  vi  coarse 
fiwnnents,  ha¥ing  an  agreeable  smell  like  Styrax  Otdaamteu 

Septdf  an  odorons  resin, — ^Jcisa  sp.  ? 

^Sm§re  de  Drago^  a  red  resin  in  small  muses,  pcodofie  ef  a  ChmUmf 

OuacOy  a  small  root,  somewhat  like  Senega, 

Bmnm  de  Sitaiuk,  avenatic,— C^jpsrwf 

AiMMi,  ^ce  dUe  CordandUo^  iRpsr  sp.  ? 

Pbaent  de  Vera  Paz, 
•   ^QuiROiMaa  dt  MecuinUa, 

^Qfomq^Mnade  CUqumula* 

MapagvUe^  small  oleaginous  nrangm  coloured  feiit. 

Sumn^  black  legumes  about  3  inches  long,  used  in  dyeing. 

ThSfibrifuge, 

JStt(f  mdg/ttd,  vegeUbk  tallow. 

New  Grahaba-— has  contributed  a  few  epocimcsis  ef  Mataia  Medioa,  anung 
wlnoh  are  the  following  Cinchona  Barks : 

Qmfkfdim  du  PeiUm  de  PUaifo, 

Quinquina  de  Pandi^  NouMe  Grenade, 

Qum^uau  de  FuBagmutgOy  Nometie  Chvnade. 

niiese  spacim^u  all  referrible  to  the  Qudnqmna  oran^  de  Afots  of  Gidbourt^ 
Hietoire  dee  Drogues,  the  produce  of  OwmSionm  imunfitiia  of  Mntis,  Cmekmm 
Cemdaminea  war.  d  Ume^oHa  of  WeddeU. 

Qumquma  de  PUayo^  is  correctly  so  labelled.  j 

British  Guiama— has  vespondsd  wilh  great  spirit  to  tiie  invitation  to  eon-  | 

tribute  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1855,  tne  resnlt  being  a  very  creditable  dis- 
play of  the  productions  of  the  colony,  illustrated  by  a  oopiona,  infiimmig  and 
well-arranged  catalogue,  published  in  both  French  and  En^ish.*  The  oatalogue  i 

is  prefacea  by  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  resources  of  Gruianay  its  dimate,  i 

sou  and  population. 

Bevertinff  to  the  eubject  of  Materia  Mediea,  we  may  mention  the  following : 

•Class  C.  No.  81.  Resin  of  Conima  or  the  Hyawa-tree,t  icie  h^tapk^Um 
AubL^from  T.  B.  Duggin. 

7.  Balsam  Copaiba  (T.  B.  Duggin),  a  sample  obtained  from  the  Macoai 
indians.  Tkeve  are  several  trees  in  the  colony  sunpoeed  to  yield  Copaiba,  bat 
ibey  are  not  yet  botanically  determined.  We  shoidd  like  to  know  if  this  Copaiba 
is  eacperted. 

18,  19,  20.  Besm  of  the  Simeri  or  Locnst-tree,  Jffgmenasa  CmarbarUJj,^  a  hard 
•oopal^likB  substance  obtainable  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  colony, 
bvt  a^jrparently  not  yet  an  article  of  much  trade.  Specimens  from  the  Guiana 
lEbceoutive  Committee  and  T.  B.  Duggin.  *  , 

OlasB  r.  19.  Seeds  of  the  Arara  or  Pump-wood  Unona,  sp.?— Gniana  £as-  , 

CBtive  Committee.  The  warm  decoction  of  these  seeds,  when  they  are  fnmnd 
to  powder,  is  highly  prized  by  the  Indians  as  an  astringent. 

Class  A.  41.  Kack  Pepper,  Piper  mgrmu  L.,  from  Berbioe  JBUver,  T.  B. 
Dugsin. — One  vine  yielded  the  contributor  in  one  season  a  crop  of  10  Bm.  ' 

-*  The  editioa  of  the  CatAlogne  we  have  qnoted  is  that  printed  at  Geurgctoira,  Demenm,  fbr 
the'Gviaiui  Ezecntive  Ooimnittee. 

t  For  some  account  of  its  use,  see  Hancock  in  Trant,  of  tie  Med,  BaL  Socie^,  1884-1887, 
p.  159. 
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:  Class  C.  39.  Cowitcb,  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens  De  C. — ^T.  B.  Duggja. 

32.  Seeds  of  the  Greenheart,  Bibini  or  Sipiri-tree,  Nectandra  RodiceiSakomh.^ 
from  R.  J.  Knowles,  Georgetown. 

34.  Greenheart  Bark  and 

35.  Sulphate  of  Bibirine,  both  from  R.  J.  Knowles. 

37.  Grains  of  Paradise,  seeds  of  Amomum  Melegtteta  Rose. — ^R.  J.  Knowles, 
Georgetown.     (Vide  Ph.  J,  vi.  412.) 

53.  Citrate  of  Lime  and 

54.  Citric  Acid,  contributed  by  J.  R.  Knowles,  Georgetown.  These  products 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Lima  Macf.  might  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  the  tree  growing  almost  spontaneously  throughout  the  colony  and  tae 
fruit  beins  extremdy  abundant. 

The  collection  also  includes  a  very  large  number  of  barks,  of  many  of  which 
the  botanical  origin  and  economic  uses  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  Some  of  them 
would  doubtless  repay  chemical  investigation. 

We  subjoin  the  names  taken  from  the  catalogue,  thinking  that  the  list,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  may  be  useful  for  future  reference.  Specimens  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Guiana  Executive  Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Duggin, 
Rodie,  Ross,  &c. 

Class  C.  75.  Acouribroed  Bark,  see  MarsibaUi, 

87.  Arrara,  Tryssil  or  Trysle  Bark,  may  be  used  for  tanning;  is  used  as  an 
emetic  and  a  fish  poison  by  the  Indians. 

85.  Arumata  Bark,  may  be  used  for  tanning.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard 
and  strong,  excellent  for  planking  vessels,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  the  rafters  of 
cottages.    The  heart- wood  is  pretty  and  might  be  used  for  furniture. 

98.  Baracara  Bark,  Erythrina  Corallodendron  L.,  properties  not  stated.  The 
tree  affords  a  hard,  close  and  even-grained  wood.  Its  red  seeds  are  used  for 
necklaces,  bracelets  and  other  ornamental  purposes. 

73,  74.  Baramalli  or  Fump-wood  Bark  from  Berbioe  and  Fomeroon  Riyers. 
A  tanning  bark. 

99.  Barerua  or  Barrowa  Bark  from  Demerary  River. 

64.  Bastard  Bully-tree,  see  Titramra. 
60.  Bastard  Silverballi,  see  CretU, 
34.  Bibiru,  see  Greenheart, 

95.  Black  Silverballi  Bark,— properties  not  stated. 
97.  Blood-wood  Bark,  see  Urali, 

65.  Cabacalli  Bark;  the  decoction  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  dressing  for 
sores.  The  tree  grows  tall  and  straight  and  will  square  from  12  to  18  inches 
for  40  or  50  feet  in  length.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  close-grained  and,  for 
boat- building,  is  considered  very  little  inferior  to  Silverballi,  as,  like  that  wood, 
it  possesses  a  bitter  principle,  which  protects  it  against  the  attacks  of  worms 
and. renders  it  duruole  under  water.  It  must,  however,  be  fastened  with 
copper  nails.  Of  the  branches,  timbers  and  knees  for  every  description  of 
craft  are  made,  which  are  quite  as  lasting  as  those  of  Mora- wood. 

69.  Carapa  or  Crab-wood  Bark,  Xylocarpus  Carapa  Spr. ;  Carapa  GnkmentU 
Aubl.  Demerary  River.  A  tanning  bark.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  light  and, 
as  it  takes  a  high  polish,  makes  excellent  furniture.  It  is  also  much  used  for 
floors,  partitions  and  doors  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Masts  and  spars  are 
formed  of  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  sugar  hogsheads,  or  even  for 
shingles,  as  it  splits  freely  and  smoothly. 

The  seeds  ^ield  Crab  Oil,  used  in  the  colony  for  burning,  also  esteemed  as  an 
oil  for  the  hair. 

59.  Cowechi  or  Queiche  Bark,  said  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery. 
The  inner  bark  is  to  be  scraped  and  mixed  with  cold  water,  until  the  water  be- 
comes quite  slimy.    One  small  tumblerful  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

63.  Oow-tree,  see  Hya-hya, 

69.  Crab-wood,  see  Carapa, 
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60.  Cretti,  or  Bastard  SiWerballi  Bark.  Esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
remedy  for  cramp  in  the  stomach.  One  tumblerful  of  a  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  is  a  dose. 

84.  Curahuri  or  Kuruhuru  Bark, — ^may  be  used  for  tanning.  A  warm  de- 
coction is  used  as  a  lotion  for  foul  ulcers ;  also  as  an  emetic.  The  tree  j2^ow8 
tall  and  straight,  is  of  large  size  and  plentiful.  The  timber  from  its  durability 
and  from  it  not  being  liable  to  split,  is  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building, also  for  mill  timbers  and  planks  of  every  description.  The  Indians 
make  corials  of  it  which  are  very  durable. 

92.  Curaki  or  Kurakai  Bark.  The  tree  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  yields 
a  resin  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  the  Hyawa  or  Incense  tree,  Idea  kepta' 
phyUa  Aubl.  The  wood  is  described  as  the  most  suitable  in  the  colony  for  deals, 
to  be  proof  against  dry  rot  and,  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  exceedingly 
durable.  It  is  light,  open-grained  and  highly  odorous,  and  is  much  used  for 
corials  and  canoes.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  in  low  swampy 
places.    The  uses  of  the  bark  are  not  mentioned. 

90.  Cuyama  Bark,  may  be  used  for  tanning. 
^  62.  Darena  Bark.    A  decoction  of  this  bark  is  used  as  an  emetic. 

k>s  91.  Duca  Bark, — properties  not  stated. 

96.  Futa  or  Pump- wood*  Bark,— properties  not  stated. 

34.  Greenheart  Bark,  Bark  of  the  Sipiri  or  Bibirn  Tree,  Nectandra  Ro<Sa% 
Schomb.  From  the  bark  or  the  seeds  the  well-known  alkaloid  Bibirine  is  ex- 
tracted. Greenheart  wood  varies  remarkably  in  colour,  as  the  following  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  contributor  of  some  specimens,  will  show  : 

"Of  the  wood  named  Bibiru  by  the  Arawaak  and  Warrau,  and  Sipiri  by  the 
Caribi  Indians,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  yellow.    The  really 
unmixed  black  is  scarce ;  the  yellow  is  more  common,  but  the  mixture  of  the 
two  is  most  frequently  met  with,  scarcely  any  yellow  being  free  from  a  few 
-^  streaks  of  black.    The  nearer,  however,  the  wood  is  to  the  black  variety,  the 

better  it  is  in  every  quality." 

For  ship-building  and  many  other  purposes,  Greenheart  ranks  among  the 
most  valuable  of  timbers. 

80.  Haiawaballi  or  Hyawaballi  Bark,  Omphalobium  LamhtrtU  De  C.    This 

tree  is  not  plentiful.    Its  timber,  known  as  jSebra-wood^  is  in  great  request 

'    for  furniture  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  is  easily  worked.    The  tree  is 

of  large  size,  but  the  heart- wood  seldom  squares  more  than  10  or  12  inches.  The 

bark  may  be  used  for  tanning. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Haiowa-hally  of  Hancock,  a  small  com- 
positous  pfant.t 
k  66.  Hiariballi  Bark.  A  decoction  of  this  bark  is  reputed  an  excellent  dressing 

for  sores. 

70.  Hog-plum  Bark,  Spondias  lutea  L.,  from  plantation  RtUmveldj  contributed 
by  G.  Ross.    Bark  used  for  tanning ;  also  as  an  astringent. 

83.  Hurahee  Bark,  may  be  used  for  tanning. 

68.  Huruwassa  Bark,  see  Soap-wood. 

63.  Hya-hya,  Milk-tree,  or  Cow-tree  Bark,  Tabemamontana  utUis  Am.  The 
decoction  is  used  as  a  lotion  for  the  '^  Caribisi  Sick,'*  a  malisnant  ulceration  of 
the  rectum,  peculiar  to  the  Indians.  A  specimen  of  the  Milk  of  the  Cow-tree 
(No.  1 1 )  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Dennis. 

80.  Hyawaballi  Bark,  see  Haiawaballi. 

67.  Iturissi  or  Iturewici  Bark.    Its  decoction  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  emetic. 

76,  77,  78.  Kakaralli  Bark,  Lecythis  OUaria  L.  Bark  may  be  used  for 
tanning.  The  wood,  which  is  abundant,  is  heavy,  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
more  durable  than  Greenheart  in  salt  water,  from  its  property  of  resisting  the 

*  This  name  is  also  given  to  BaramalU  Bark. 

t  Trans,  oftha  Me^BoL  Soc.  1834-1887.    P.  102. 
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dfipgfiktiiMig  of  ike  aea-wosm  and  iMumade.  Oa  this  aocosnt  at  is  mBch 
enflofod  in  the  oonstruction  of  whar&,  sluioefi^  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  house 
frames.  The  bark  is  easily  stripped  off  and  consists  of  numerous  lajers,  iviiick 
the  Indians  separate  by  beating  with  a  stick;  Sohombai^  has  -counted  as  many 
M  TOof  these  layers  in  a  nn^e  strip.  Whan  sepvoted  they  hvre  the  appear^ 
noe  4^  thin  satin  paper.    They  are  dried  in  the  simjmd  used  as  iras^i^pecsifair 

.    a<.  KirabalE  or  Kuraballi  Bark,~^m>y  be  used  in  tilling.  The^rarmdeoeo- 


tion  is  applied  to  sores. 

89.  KonaballiBarkr— nmy  be  and  &r  tanning. 

Bl.  KabhaUiB«ikr-«nay  be  used  jw  the  [preceding. 

m.  SnnbaUi  Bark,  see  Kiraiam. 

9fi.  Sjnrakai  Bark,  see  Curaki. 

£4.  Kumharu  Bask,  see  Curaburi, 

98.  Mahee,  Mahoe  or  Yabo  Bark,  T^eqwona  poptUnea  Oor.,  or  SSmou  tekOm 
Sw.  ?— This  bark  yields  the  Mahoe  fibre. 

71.  Mangrove  Bark,  BJuzophara  Mangle  L. — ^This  tnee  yields  a  •chocolate- 
ooloured  dye,  one  of  the  colours  introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  for  the  exdoave 
use  of  which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

75.  Marsiballi  or  Aoousibroed  Bask* — may  be  used  fiv  taBning. 

Sa.  Mt&^tree  Bark,  see  iTyo-Aya. 

9a.  Mdboe  fioik,  see  Mahoe. 

7S.  Mora  Bark,  Mora  exceUa  Benth.,  usefnl  for  tanning.  The  healing  powers 
of  a  warm  deoootion  applied  to  ulcers,  are  said  to  be  surprisiB^.  1^  seeds  of 
the  tree  contain  stardi,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food  in  tunes  of  scarcity. 

The  Mora  is  the  most  migestic  tree  of  the  &rests  of  Xaruiana,  towering  ah9ve 
ierory  other  and  o£ten  attuning  a  height  of  from  100  to  150  feet.  Its  wood  is 
estremdy  toush,  dose  and  cross-cramed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  i;o  split,  m)a£k 
jukdgn  it  pewiarly  adapted  fiir  snip-building.  In  iact  Mora  tio^cier,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  the  Greenheart,  ranks  at  Lloyd's  as  one  of  tke  eight  first-dass  woods 
d&nr  8fan>*building. 

94.  ^acuri  Bark, — like  the  bark  of  the  Hya-hya^  it  is  used  as  « lotion  lor  ihe 
''  Garabisi  Sick.''  The  baric  of  the  White  Coder  or  Warsacocsi,  Idea  aUMma 
Jjibl.,  is  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

79.  P«nip-wood,  see  BaramaUi  and  Futa. 

S9«  Qneiche  Bark,  Bee  CmoeM. 

82.  Red  Mora  Bark, — ^may  be  used  for  tanning. 

61.  fiarabadani  Bark.    A  decoction  of  this  bark  is  said  to  make  an  excellent 
dressing  for  foul  ulcers.    The  wood  of  the  tree  is  dark  purple,  hard  and  dase 
•gEained,  nmdi  in  request  for  furniture. 

51.  Sea-side- Grape  Bark,  Coccoloha  uvifera  L.,  excessively  astringent. 

49,  de,  56, 57.  Simaruba  Bark,  Simarvba  offidnalk  De  C,  &  Amaru  AuU. 

The  tree  grows  on  hill<sides,  to  the  hdght  of  50  feet»  branching  and  somee- 
wbat  crooked ;  its  wood  resembles  White  J^ne  in  colour  and  quality.  It  is  light 
and  easily  worked,  and  may  be  had  in  boards  20  to  40  feet  long  and  fitxn  24  to 
90  inches  wide.  It  is  much  employed  for  partitions  and  other  inside  work  ot 
kouaes,  b«t  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 

B4.  Sipixi  Bark,  see  (TrtfenAsarr. 

79.  Siruaballi  Bark,  see  White  SavefbaUi. 

68.  Soap-wood  Bark  or  Huruwassa  Bark,  Sapmdiu  {Saponaria  L.  Both  the 
root  and  bark  are  employed  \ij  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  so^.  The  -hark 
is  also  nsed  as  an  emetic. 

t64.  Towxaneroo  Back,  see  Tvrawra. 

87.  TryssUor  Trysle  Bazk,  see  Arrara. 

•64.  Turenira,  Towraneroo  or  Bastard  Bully-tree  Bark.  Decoction  considered 
diaphoretic,  also  used  outwardly  as  that  of  the  Hya*hya  Bark.  The  tree  is  very 
abundant,  growing  to  a  large  siae;  its  fruit  deliobus;  its  timber  a  hard  even- 
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ipramed  wood,  of  a  cedar-brown  ooLaiir,  used  for  £ramiiig4imber,  spokes,  fcc.    It 
IS  not  -dorable  wlien  eiq»osed  to  tbe  weather. 

58.  Ubttdi  or  Wild  Gasbew  Baxk,  a. powerful  astringent  Surprising  effeets 
are  ascribed  to  warm  applications  of  the  deooetion  in  theonre  of  sores,  fhe  tree 
beHS  onljr  onoe  in  four  or  five  yean  (?),  and  is  rarely  cnt  down  by  the  Indians. 
The  frnit  is  very  like  that  of  the  cultivated  Cashew,  but  smaAec,  and  is  either  of 
a  pale  yellow  or  de^  .puoe  colour  and  of  an  agreeable  acid. 

97.  Urali  or  Blooa-wood  Bark.  The  juice  of  the  young  branches  is  f^d  to  be 
vmd  hythe  Indians  toremoTe  films 'from  the  eye. 

88.  Wallaba  hmk,  EperuafaicuUi  Aubl.,  useful  for  tanning,  k  tvee  Abundant 
ibvoughout  the  4X>lony,  growing  genenlly  4m  the  baidEB  of  riYers.  Its  wood  is 
«if  a  deq)  red  colour,  hsjrd  and  heavy,  but  it  Bpfits  findy-and  mootUy  aadia 
«oah  used  fi>r  shingles,  staves,  paKngs,  posts,  hoose-fcames,  8cc.  It  is  inprw- 
oufitod  with  a  rasiaous  oil  which  makes  it  very  durable  boih  in  and  out  of  water. 
The  xesin  that  ezndes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  fresh  cuts  or  wounds. 

.79.  White  SilverbaUi  or  Siruaballi  Bark,  Nectandra  or  Oreodaphne  sp.  ?,may 
be  aaed  for  tanning.  There  are  four  varieties  or  specoes  of  this  tree,  distinguished 
as  }>lack^  brown,  yellow^  and  white  Silverballi,  possessing  the  same  properties,  but 
4iie  white  is  least  esteemed.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  outside  planking  of  vessels 
^nd  boats. 

<6a  Wild  Cashew  Bai^,  see  Uhudl 

98.  Yaho  Bark,  see  Mahoe. 

FamioH  GoiANA  cm.  CAnmrn, — A  few  intevesling  specimens  from  this  ^wloDy 
^ve  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition.     The  following  may  be  mentioned : 

^(Hmne  Acajou,  Anoeardmm  ocddentaU  L.,  a  me  specimen,  also  the  same  in 
a  pvepaved  atate,  called  CoUe  d^  Acajou, 

Oomme  Courbari,  Bymenofm  Qmrabarily  a  copal4ike  resin,  comman  also  in 
3riSi^  €luiana. 

Balsam  Oapivi. 

Fat  extracted  by  boiling  the  seeds  of  Virola  sdnfara  Aubl.,  nat.  ord.  JHyr^ 
■itMionr. 

AymanaLeanres. 

Sara  of  Leoylftw  TMueap  AubL 

Bark  %£  BhiiofkortL  Mangle  L.    {Paliluoier),  astringent 

Cinnamon  Bark,  nuurked  10  firancs  per  kilogramme,  equal  to  &.  lOd  per  Ih. 

Racine  de  Balisier,  Alpima  nutans,  an  aromatic  rhiaome,  resembling  UaiamffaL 

Vanilla,  Tonka  Beans,  Bkck  Pepper  and  Cloves. 

Passing  from  Guiana  we  may  bnefi^  notice  a  collectbn  of  raw  produce  num- 
bering some  seventy  specimens,  obtamed  during  an  exploration  of  the  Biver 
Amazon.  Generally,  only  the  native  names  are  given  (and  these,  we  «u8peet» 
have  in  many  instances  been  misplaced),  added  to  which  there  is  some  indication 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  substances  are  severally  applied.  Among  the  drugs 
recognizable,  mi^  be  named  Sarsaparilla,  Jbutua  a  root  somewhat  resembling 
Pareira  Brava  but  yellow,  Simaruba  Bark,  Brazilian  Clove  Bark  (DicypeUium 
caryophyttixhm  Nees),  Casca  pretiosa  (MespUodaphne  pretiota  Nees),  Coca 
Leaves  {Erythroanflon  Coca  Lam.),  Sassafras  Nuts,  Vanilla,  Tonka  Beans, 
•Guarana  Paste  (PaulUma  Sorhilu  Mart),  some  barks  of  Cinchona  and  Cate^ 
.f«tf«,4io. 

BsuaiL.-— The  crast  empire  of  Brazil,  a  territory  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  ihe 
^eoalinent  of  Europe,  basin  all  but  five  contributors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Of  thaw  we  nosd  mention  but  one,  namely,  M.  Augnste  Maulaz,  who  has  aeot 
Tea  grown  on  his  plantation  in  the  proriace  of  Bio  Janeiro. 

Paaa«oaT. — Some  copious  ai^d  good  specimens  of  drugs,  used  either  in  medi- 
cine or  for  tanning  or  dyeing,  have  been  contributed  by  this  republic;  but  the 
native  names  alone  being  given,  and  none  but  the  briefest  mention  made  of 
their  uses,  it  is  hardly  possible  (in  the  absence  also  of  a  catalogue)  to  convey  to 
our  readers  any  instruction  derived  from  the  inspection  we  have  made. 
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A  sample  of  Mate,  tlie  well-known  Paraguay  Tea  produced  by  Hex  Paraguay 
rietuis  St.  Hil.,  remarkable  for  co&taining  Caffeine,  has  been  sent ;  there  are 
also  specimens  of  Senna  Leaves,  SarsapariUa  and  China  root,  but  they  offer  no 
resemblance  to  the  drugs  used  in  Europe  under  these  names. 

ArBicA — has  contributed  but  few  specimens  of  raw  drugs  to  the  Exhibition. 
Our  own  colonies  on  the  West  Coast  have  in  fact  sent  nothing,  a  circumstance 
but  little  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  our  merchants  resident  in  that  ooantry 
or  trading  with  it  from  the  mother-country. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are  reported  in  the  catalogue  to  have  furnished  a  few 
specimens  of  Materia  Medica,  but  we  must  confess  they  escaped  our  notice. 

Of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  Algeria  has  contributed  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  display,  which,  although  not  including  many  objects  of 
Materia  Medica,  is  rich  in  important  and  valuable  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  collection  is  well  illustrated  by  an  explanatoiy  catalogue  of  200 
pages  published  by  direction  of  the  Government/  as  a  guide  to  the  Exposition 
Fermanente  de  VAlgMe,  an  exhibition  of  Algerian  produce  opened  since  the  year 
1851.  The  last  section  gives  a  list  of  the  contributions  to  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition of  the  present  year. 

We  shall  make  no  apolo^  for  quoting  from  this  little  work,  which  is  replete 
with  useful  and  interesting  information,  and  which  not  only  points  out  what  hat 
been  produced  in  the  colony,  but  suggests  new  objects  to  which  attention  may 
be  profitably  directed. 

The  collection  of  Opium,  several  samples  of  which  have  been  contributed,  waa 
commenced  as  an  experiment  in  the  Central  Nursery  Garden  of  Algiers  in  1844. 
The  experiment  proved  successful,  and  measures  were  taken  for  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  on  a  larger  scale,  the  state  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
opium  produced,  at  the  rate  of  50  fr.  per  kilogramme  (18*.  4d,  per  lb.).  Deve- 
loped by  80  strong  a  stimulus,  several  hectaresf  of  land  were  under  poppy  culti- 
vation in  1851,  when  the  crop  proving  generally  very  abundant,  a  mean  yield  of 
20  kilogr.  per  hectare  was  obtamed  (equal  to  17  lb.  Id  oz.  per  acre). 

Samples  of  the  opium  have  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, which  commissioned  MM.  Chevallier,  Grisolle  and  Bouchardat  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  drug.  These  gentlemen  pronounced  favourably,  asserting 
that  the  opium  of  Algeria  was  comparable  to  the  best  varieties  of  Smjrma,  and 
that  it  had  yielded  upon  analysis  from  7  to  11.33  per  cent,  of  morphia,  the 
average,  taking  five  samples,  being  9.46  per  cent. 

We  learn  further,  that  a  hectare  of  land  cultivated  with  the  poppy,  produces 
(ordinarily)  from  20  to  23  kilogrammes  of  opium,  from  10  to  12  hectolitres  of  seed, 
and  from  600  to  700  bundles  of  stalks  which  may  be  used  either  in  thatching 
stacks  or  for  manure.    The  value  of  the  produce  may  be  estimated  thus  : 

23  kilogr.  opium,  at  30  fr.  per  kilogr.  (ordinary  price) 690  ft. 

11  hectol.  poppy  seed,  at  22  fr.  per  hect 242  ^ 

700  bundles  of  stalks,  at  10  fr.  per  hundred 70  '* 

Total 1002  fr. 

Interesting  contributions  of  another  class,  are  Essential  Oils,  a  prize  for  which 
was  awarded  to  M.  Mcrcurin  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  Perma- 
nent Algerian  Collection  there  are  samples  (No.  472)  of  Essence  of  Geranium, 
Lemon,  Cedrat,  Bergamot,  Orange  Peel,  Marjoram  and  Wormwood  from  M. 
Simounet,  Pharmacien,  Algiers ;  (No.  476)  Essence  of  Neroli  and  Portugal, 
Essence  of  Jessamine  leaves  (according  to  the  catalogue),  Essence  of  Melarose,  a 
sort  of  lemon,  Essence  of  Petit-grain,  Myrtle,  Rose,  &c.  from  M.  Mercurin  of 

*  Catalogue  expHcaii/et  raisonne  de  F Exposition  Permanente  des  Produits  de  VAlg^rie  (Aus 
de  Grenelle  &t,  Germain,  107)  «uitr»  du  Catalogue  methodifue  des  Produits  Algerisns  d  VExpod- 
tion  UniverseUe  de  Paris  en  1855.    Paris  1855.    8vo. 

t  A  heotare  equals  2'471  English  acres. 
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Chdraffas ;  Essence  of  Anise  (No.  480)  and  of  Peppermint  (No.  482)  from 
M.  Nielli  of  Pkilippeyille. 

The  Essence  of  Greranium  is  stated  to  be  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Felargo* 
mum  roseum  Ait.  and  P.  odoratissimum  Alt. ^  plants  which  thrive  with  astonishing 
vigonr  in  Algeria,  and  which,  thoush  but  recently  introduced,  are  now  cul- 
tivated by  the  acre  at  Hussein-Dey,  Kouba  and  Birmandreis.  The  Essence  of 
Geranium  has  great  analogy  with  Otto  of  Rose :  from  50  to  60  grammes  (771 
to  925  grains)  are  obtained  from  100  kUogr.  (220  lbs.)  of  leaves  not  deprived  of 
petiole  and  herbaceous  stem.* 

Amon^  the  drugs  from  Senegal  and  Gaboon,  the  other  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions m  Africa,  but  little  calls  for  remark.  Copal  and  Wax  from  Gaboon, 
Palm  Oil,  a  sample  of  coarse  Indigo,  some  very  soil  Caoutchouc,  Ground  Nuts, 
Grains  of  Paradise,  and  very  fine  Gum  Senegal  are  in  the  collection. 

In  here  closing  our  remarks  upon  the  specimens  of  Materia  Medica  displayed 
in  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  we  must  acknowledge  our  full  sense  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  our  task  has  been  performed.  Apart  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  collection  and  the  large  space  over  which  it  is  scattered,  there 
are  practical  difficulties  in  satisfactorily  examining  the  properties  of  drugs  in  a 
crowded  public  building,  even  when  permission  to  handle  has  been  obtained. 

A  report  upon  one  not  unimportant  collection,  that  from  Turkey,  which  we 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  will,  we  trust,  be  undertaken  by  abler  hands,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  presented  by  the  exhibitor  f  to  the  Ecole 
de  Pharmade  of  Paris. 

As  to  the  raw  Materia  Medica  from  other  European  countries,  it  is  so  small 
in  amount  and  so  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the  manufacturing  products  of  the 
laboratory,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  devote  more  space  to  its 
description  than  that  occupied  by  a  few  remarks  under  the  head  of  Chemicals. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  medicinal  substances  included  under  the 
head  of  Products  obtained  mthout  ChUHvation,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that,  rich  as  the  collection  is,  many  important  drugs  are  wanting,  not 
having  been  contributed  by  the  countries  producing  them. 

Thus,  of  Sarsaparilla,  Ipecacuanha,  Copaiba  and  Balsam  of  Tolu,  articles 
constantly  imported  into  Europe,  there  is  no  series  of  specimens;  nor  are  the 
Cinchona  Bancs  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  represented  on  the  part  of  those 
countries,  as  they  undoubtedly  might  have  been.  This  deficiency,  we  think,  is 
in  some  cases  attributable  to  the  fact  of  a  drug  being  produced  only  in  one 
district,  and  to  the  improbability  of  increased  publicity  affording  any  substantial 
benefit  to  the  few  parties  interested  in  the  traffic.  In  other  cases^  the  trouble, 
or  expense  or  risk,  highly  magnified,  no  doubt,  by  the  apathy  and  inertia  so 
commonly  produced  on  Europeans  by  a  hot  climate,  have  had  their  influence  in 
deterring  the  contribution  of  articles  of  so  little  ^neral  interest  as  drugs. 

With  regard  to  new  articles  of  Materia  Medica,  there  is  always  considerable 
difficulty  in  procuring  for  them  a  fair  trial,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  multitude  of  substances  already  at  our  disposal,  ful- 
filling to  a  certain  extent  almost  every  indication  required :  and  further,  that  the 
end  and  object  of  administering  a  drug,  is  the  production  of  a  certain  important 
result,  the  attainment  of  which  might  be  hazarded  by  the  use  of  a  doubtful  or 
untried  medicine. 

Much,  nevertheless,  is  being  done.  In  large  cities,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
at  the  disposal  of  the  physician,  for  investigating  the  therapeutiod  properties  of 
proposed  remedies,  without  at  all  compromising  the  interests  of  the  patient. 
New  drugs  are  constantly  being  introduced,  while  others,  once  esteemed,  fall 
into  disuse,  often  less  from  their  own  demerits  than  from  the  prevalence  of 

*  Vide  PK  Journ.^  vol.  xi.,  p.  825. 

t  M.  F.  Delia  Sadda,  Pbannaden  to  the  Saltan.    . 
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fa^ion,  or  from  their  properties  being  represented  m  oflier  and  perhap*  noee 
easily  obtainable  substances.  To  discriminate  the  qaalities  of  each  and  to  mak* 
a  smentific  and  enlightened  use  of  those  most  adapted  to  reUeve  the  saffenngs 
o£  manldnd,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  intelligent  praotitioner  of  medicine;  and  hoir 
wide  the  field  for  such  researches  still  is,  the  Tast  odleotion  displayed  hi  i^ 
Fans  Exhibition  affinrds  ample  evidence. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OP  THE  MASS  WHICH. 
REMAINS  AFTER  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  NUTS  OF  THE 
COCOA,  ho. 

BY  W.   HAMCXiTOlS  M.B. 

Thb  interesting  account  ^ven  by  Mr.  Archer  in  his  valuable  lecture  on  the 
"  Useful  Products  of  the  Natural  Order  Palmacese/'  to  the  members  of  the 
^*  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association/^  on  the  8th  of  last  November,  and  inserted 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jxmmal  for  the  present  month,  has  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection a  circumstance  which  may  not  be  unimportant  at  a  time  when  the  hieh 
pri<ie  of  food  presses  with  such  overwhelming,  weight  upon  most  classes  of  l£e 
community. 

Mr.  Archer,  speaking  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  observes  that  it  is 
^'making  an  enormous  amount  of  goods  for  l^e  island  of  Ceylon,  where  they 
have  large  plantations  of  the  cocoa  nut  palm,  the  produce  of  which  is  enormous. 
An  acre  will  yield  about  4000  nuts  per  annum,  if  well  cultivated."  After 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  he  adds,  that  "  the  marc,  or 
oil  cake,  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle.'* 

Havinff  been  resident  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  last  American  war,  when  the 
greatest  distress  was  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  l^e  usual  supply  of  provisions 
from  the  Northern  States,  and  wheaten  flour  was  in  consequence  scarce  and  dear, 
among  other  contrivances  for  increasing  the  supply  of  bread,  was  an  admixture  of 
tills  marc,  which  Mr.  Archer  represents  as  so  valuable  as  food  for  cattle,  witiBi 
wheaten  dour,  in  the  proportion,  if  I  recollect  aright,  of  one-third  or  more  of  the 
marc — the  bread  made  from  which  was  not  only  light  and  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
but  eminently  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

Were  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.  to  add  a  series  of  experiments  on  tiiis  subject 
to  their  other  important  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  candles  flrom 
ti^  vduable  palm,  they  might,  while  adding  materially  to  their  own  industrial 
resources,  contribute  a  large  addition  to  the  food  of  man,  and  thus  mitigate  much 
of  the  distress  resulting  from  high  prices.  Much  oil  is  likewise  obtained  from 
tiie  ArackU  hypogcea  and  other  substances,  the  marc  of  which  likewise  admits  of 
application  to  human  sustenance,  and  therefbre  merits  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist  no  less  than  that  of  the  political  economist. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  misplaced  in  the  pages  of  a 
work  devoted  to  Pharmaceutical  subjects ;  but  as  fbod  is  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  both  life  and  health  have  to  be  elaborated,  nothing  which  concerns  the 
one  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  indifferent  to  the  other. 


OW  TEGETABIiB  EXTRACTS. 

BY  MR.  IBOfiUS  BOUTBAJJi, 


SoKB  digfesBiTe  remaitoon  vegetaUe  estmcts  and  their  iraslDient  by  aloohali  in 
the  paper  upon  Sugar,  lead  by  W.  Roberton  before  the  Pharmacentical  Sooisty  of 
Manchester,  have  struck  my  attention;  and  I  am  induced  to  add  a  few  words  in 
confirmation  of  the  wish  expressed  by  him  that  the  subject  may  daim  the  attention 
of  the  Phannacop<Bia  Committee. 

My  views  of  the  character  of  vegetable  green  extracts  are  much  in  unison  with 
those  expressed  by  W.  Roberton»  and  I  believe  the  well-dried  plant  is  in  many 
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inatanceB  more  efficient  than  the  ixiBpissated  joioe,  and  free  from  olqeetioiis  whieii 
generallj  attach  to  the  latter  preparations. 

The  particular  suljject,  however,  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  use  of 
an  alcoholic  extract  in  the  preparation  of  Belladonna  Plaster,  which  we  make  as 
follows:— 

•  The  portion  of  extract  of  beUadanna  required  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  plaster 
is  mixed  with  as  much  water  (with  heaty  if  necessazy)  as  wiU  make  it  of  the  ocmsis- 
tence  of  treacle.  To  this,  small  portions  of  spirit  are  grado^y  added.  A  consider- 
able quantity  may  be  introduced  without  destroying  the  homogeneonsness  of  the 
mixture,  but,  after  a  certain  amount,  tlie  mucilaginous  port  of  the  extract  begins 
to  separate,  and  on  the  additioa  of  more  spirit,  becomes  so  completely  distinct  that 
it  may  be  stnuned  out  through  calico  by  strong  expression.  I  would  recommend 
any  person  trying  this  formula  not  to  stint  the  quantity  of  spirit,,  which  can  be 
recovered  by  diBtillation. 

The  clear  tincture  being  obtained,  the  spirit  distilled  off,  and  any  excess  of  watery 
portion  erapoEaled,  the  residual  extract  is  to  be  added  to  the  mdted  plaster,  and 
the  compound,  what  of  proper  consistence,  formed  into  rolls. 

A  pUster  thus  made  is,  I  believe,  mace  efficacious  than  the  common  kind,  both 
because  the  produce  is  less  and  it  adherea  more  firmly  to  the  skin,  while  it  is  mach 
moBe  manageable  for  spn 


USE  OS  KETHTLATBD  SBIRCr. 


TO  THB  BniTOR  Ol  TMM  BHJUULUSEUTICAL  JOmUf  AL. 

Sni, — "From  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Maefkrian,  in  his  paper  on  Methylated 
Spirit,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  the  purport  of  Mr.  Woolly's 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  respecting  the  manufiKtare 
of  ethers,  &c.,  firom  finish,  appears  to-hanre  been  misunderstood. 

Bflr.  WboUey  and  l^e  other  Members  of  the  Association  were  not  then  aware  that 
the  use  of  methylated  spirit  in  the  manufacture  of  these  substances  was  permitted 
by  tile  law ;  and  Mr.  W.  had  made  some  experiments,  to  ascertain  how  &r  it  was 
practicable  to  prepare  them  from  finish,  and  finding  the  products  nearly  as  good  as 
when  made  from  pure  spirit  of  wine,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  stating 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  and  asking  if  the  use  of  finish  in  the  manufacture  of 
ethers,  &c.,  would  be  permitted  by  the  law ;  but  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
recovery  of  the  snirit  in  its  original  state  from  the  finish.  The  Board,  in  their  reply, 
did  not  decide  tne  question  asked,  but  did  decide  a  question  that  was  not  asked. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  any  one  uses  finish  for  these  purposes  who  is  able  to 
procure  methylated  spirit.  But  very  fbw  of  the  retail  Chemists  are  able  to  procure 
it,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  whether  they  are 
infringing  the  hiw  by  using  finish  in  making  on  a  smidl  scale  those  preparations 
which  the  wholesale  manufrcturer  is  allowed  to  make  extensively,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  the  methylated  spirit  ficee  from  any  admixture  of  lac 

I  am,  Sbr,  yours  truly, 

W.  WicKiNsoir, 

Mkmchetier,  Jan,  lithf  1856.  Jfbfi.  Sec.  to  die  Manchester  Phamu  ABuociatkn. 


LABGE  DOSB  OF  AITTIMOinr. 


TO  THS  KDrrOB  OF  THS  FarABHACBimOAX.  JOUBKJlI.. 

Sib,— I  think  the  fbUowing  case  may  be  of  intMest  at  the  pvesent  time,  and,  it 
you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  ^111  thank  yon  to  ineest  it  in  your  JonmaL  &•» 

Ahooi  twenty  yeacs  ago  a  liniment,  composed  of  Antim.  Tart.  ^.,  and  Lin. 
Sa§on.  ^.,  was  ordered  for  a  consumptive  natient,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ounce 
di^ht  of  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha.  Both  were  kbelled  properly  :  **  The  liniment 
to  be  used  night  and  morning,  as  directed,"  and  "  The  dsaught  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning."  The  nurse,  by  mistake,  gave  the  liniment  in  lien  of  the  ihnuight,  and 
instantly  discovering  her  mistake,  immediately  ran  to  the  physician  in  a  fieantic 
state,  stating  what  she  had  dona  He  directed  hec  to  give  copiona  draughts  of 
warm  water,  which  she  did,  and  the  patient  was  in  a  few  hours  much  in  the  same 
state  as  he  was  a  &w  days  previous.  I  am.  Sir,  youzs»  &C., 

CoUmgwood  Street,  Newcastle,  Janway  18, 1856.  Wuxulk  Fbootbb. 
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ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  HYDRATE  OF  BARYTA  IN  SOFTENING 
CALCAREOUS  AND  OTHER  WATERS. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiR,~In  the  Januaiy  number  of  the  Journal,  I  notice  the  report  of  a  paper,  read 
at  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Dantec,  •*  On  a  Process  for  purifying  Water  for  preyenting 
Incrustation  in  Steam  Boilers,  and  other  purposes,**  for  the  use  of  which  process 
Mr.  Dantec  has  secured  a  patent. 

In  1846  I  employed  hydrate  of  baryta  in  softening  the  water  used  by  the  Paris 
and  Rouen  Railway  Company  at  BatignoUes  station,  near  Paris  (20,000  gallons  per 
diem) — water  containing  nearly  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  per  gallon  ;  and  in 
my  French  patent  I  included  the  use  of  hydrate  of  baryta  and  other  reagents. 

In  1847  I  commenced  taking  out  a  patent  in  England,  but  after  haying  paid  about 
£15, 1  declined  proceeding  further. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Horsley,  Chemist,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  patented  the  applicatioo 
of  the  hydrates  of  baryta  and  strontia  to  softening  water  and  preyenting  boUer 
incrustations.  I  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Horsley  on  the  subject,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  many  difficulties  which  would  inevitably  arise  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale— difficulties  the  consideration  of 
which  had  induced  me  to  forego  proceeding  with  my  English  patent  in  1847.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Horsley's  patent  has  been  entirely  unproductive. 

The  efficiency  of  hydrate  of  baryta  in  softening  water  containing  sulphates  and 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  The  great  ol^ection 
to  its  use  arises  from  the  facts  that  this  reagent  is  a  poison,  and  that  water  obtained 
from  one  and  the  same  source  differs  in  the  amount  of  its  earthy  constituents  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  If  hydrate  of  baryta  be  employed  for  softening  water, 
its  use  must  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  persons  superior  to  our  ordinary  firemea 
and  stokers,  and  no  outlet  allowed  f^om  the  reservoir  containing  the  softened  water, 
except  direct  into  the  boiler.  Yours  faithfully, 

Zieeb,  January  15,  1856.  £.  H.  DuROEK. 


ON  THE  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  OXYGEN. 

TO  THE  SDTTOB  OF  THE  PHARHACEnTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Having  occasion  some  short  time  since  to  prepare  some  oxygen  gas  for  chemical 
experiments,  I  adopted  the  mode  recommended  by  Professor  Fownes  in  his  Mammil 
of  Chemisiry^Tiz,,  a  mixture  of  KO,  CI  Os  and  Mn  Ot  (in  the  proportions  of  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter),  as  being  the  readiest  and  most  economical 
way.  Instead,  however,  of  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  I  was  greatly  perplexed  by 
almost  an  entire  failure,  even  after  repeated  attempts  to  realise  my  object. 

1  pursued  this  plan  literatim,  and  found  that  the  first  quantity  of  gas  came  over 
tolerably  pure ;  but,  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  and  all  on  a  sudden,  large  volumes 
of  dense  vapour,  having  the  physical  characteristics  of  **  chlorine,"  combining  an 
odour  somewhat  peculiar,  passed  over  with  it  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  change, 
there  is  another  of  a  still  more  peculiar  nature,  which  has  doubtless  been  noticed  by 
most  experimenters — ^viz.,  a  brilliant  sparkling  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  oxygen 
gas  begins  to  pass  over,  and  continues  at  intervals  during  the  process;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  impurities  before  mentioned  begin  to  contaminate  it,  a  sort  of  combus- 
tion takes  place,  and  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved. 

From  the  way  in  which  this  process  is  mentioned  by  Fownes,  the  student  of 
chemistry  is  quite  unprepared  for  the  change  which  takes  place,  for  he  (Fownes) 
says  (p.  97)— "All  the  oxygen  comes  from  the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining 
quite  unaltered."  And  further— "  This  experiment  affords  an  instance  of  an  eflect 
by  no  means  rare,  in  which  a  body  seems  to  act  by  its  mere  presence,  without  taking 
any  obvious  part  in  the  change  brought  about." 

One  can  hardly  dispute  the  opinion  of  such  a  high  authority,  still  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  ambiguity  about  it;  and  the 
question  arises,  Are  there  no  means  of  accounting  for  these  peculiar  phenomena  ? 
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and  is  the  statement  that  a  bodj  acti^bj  its  mere  presence  either  conclasive  or 
satisfiuitorj  ? 

It  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of  question  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  the 
sparkling  appearance  was  due  to  '*  ignition  ;'*  this,  however,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be 
the  case,  otherwise  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  the  vessel  would  produce 
rapid  combustion  and  intense  heat. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  form  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  some  molecular 
disarrangement  of  the  particles,  which  sets  up  an  **  electrical  action"  during  the 
fluidity  at  the  chlorate,  which  would,  I  think,  account  for  the  non -combustibility  of 
the  sparks. 

Should  such  be  the  case,  may  we  not  infer  that  the  peculiar  odour  accompanying 
the  vapour  which  afterwards  passes  over  is  due  to  the  formation  of  *'  ozone,"  which 
takes  place  during  this  supposed  electrical  action  ? 

The  heat  employed  in  the  process  was  that  of  a  small  spirit  lamp;  believing  this 
to  be  too  great,  I  used  a  sand-bath,  but  without  success. 

I  then  tried  the  MnOs  and  EO  CI  Ot  separately,  and,  although  I  obtained  some  gas 
it  was  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  render  the  process  tedious,  and  by  no  means 
economical;  but  in  nieither  of  these  instances  did  I  perceive  any  sparkling  or  libera- 
tion of  chlorine,  and  this  fact  produces  a  very  strong  impression  that  there  must  be 
some  "  chemical  **  change  when  these  two  bodies  are  thus  heated  together. 

My  sole  object  in  bringing  these  remarks  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  is  that 
I,  as  well  as  others,  may  profit  by  the  practical  suggestions  of  those  who  may  con- 
sider the  subject  worthy  their  notice,  and  who  are  better  versed  in  the  science  of 
Chemistry  than  myself. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  teach,  yet  when  I  consider  the  immense  regions  in  chemical 
science  which  stiU  remain  unexplored,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  every  Buggestion 
which  has  grown  out  of  observation  may  be  converted  into  a  link  and  added  to  that 
great  chain  of  circumstances  which  bring  about  such  stupendous  results. 
'  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  in  consequence  are  not  so  well  contented  with 
mere  theories;  and  as  each  day  sheds  new  light  upon  the  past  of  research,  we  look 
for  practical  information  and  solid  facts. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

4,  Unitm  Str^t,  Bristol,  Jan.  18, 1856.  G.  G.  Hosksbt. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BANK-NOTE  SLAG. 

BT  VBEDXRICK  W.  OBIFFIN,  PH.D., 

Director  of  the  Bristol  School  of  Chemistry. 

In  Mr.  Tomlinson's  excellent  paper  on  the  Manufacture  of  Smalt,  given  in  the 
PkarmaceiUiccUJmimtilj  vol  x.,  p.  503,  reference  is  made  to  the  blue  semi-vitrefied  slag, 
or  ash,  of  bank  notes.  I  lately  received  firom  Profiessor  Brande  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  '*  relic  of  departed  worth,"  and  deeming  it  worthy  of  closer  investigation,  I 
induced  Mr.  David  Fry  (a  gentleman  working  in  my  laboratory)  to  undertake  its 
analysis.  This  he  performed  wiUi  great  care,  under  my  constant  supervision. 
Before  giving  the  results,  I  will  mention  certain  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  substance,  which  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Matthew  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  kindly  showed  me  all  the  matters  described. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  rarely  issues  notes  a  second  time,  even  if  they  are 
returned  clean  and  new.  They  are,  however,  preserved  for  ten  years,  in  case  of 
reference  being  required;  and  as  they  are  paid  in,  at  Threadneedle  Street  and  the 
branches,  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  day,  they  accumulate  to  a  surprising  extent. 
Each  day's  returns  axe  put  by  in  a  box,  with  the  date  duly  ticketed  on  its  front,  and 
thesQ  are  ranged  on  shelves  in  a  series  of  small  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
buildmg,  facetiously  designated  the  **  Bank  Library."  Once  a  year  an  auto-da-fi  is 
held  of  those  notes  whose  term  of  grace  has  expired,  a  bonfire  being  made  of  them  in 
a  kind  of  furnace  or  kiln  in  one  of  the  court-yards.  This  kiln  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  about  nine  feet  In  diameter  by  five  in  height.  It  is  open  at  top,  and  the  base  or 
hearth  is  soUd,  tiie  draught  being  obtained  by  numerous  perforations  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  sides.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  iron  cage,  to  prevent  fragments  of  the 
notes  firom  being  carried  away  by  the  current  of  heated  air.  The  firing  is  com- 
menced by  kindling  some  loose  notes,  and  scattering  them  lightly  over  the  hearth ; 
the  bundles  are  afterwards  thrown  in  pell-melL    The  combustion  lasts  the  greater 

TOL.  XT.  2  A 
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part  of  two  days ;  and  minute  as  must  be  the  portion  of  ash  yielded  by  each  note, 
the  total  amount  from  the  nine  millions  consumed  becomes  yery  considerable,  ooTer- 
ing  the  hearth  to  some  depth.  Previous  to  1821,  a  little  smaU  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  employed,  and  the  silica  and  potass,  of  which  that  U 
mainly  composed,  caused  the  ash  to  agglomerate  into  masses,  or  even  occasionally  to 
fuse  into  a  glassy  slag,  coloured  intensely  blue  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  use  of 
smalt  being  discontinued,  this  product  is  no  longer  obtained.  At  present  the  ash  is 
much  smaller  in  amount,  being  simply  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  earthy  and  saline 
matter  naturally  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  white  and  floocoknt 
like  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  in  general. 

My  specimen  (which  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound)  is,  in  appearance,  a  poroua, 
itiable  mass  of  a  dull  dark  blue  colour,  with  streaks  and  patches  of  yeUow  aad 
white.  Here  and  there  are  portions  of  a  vivid  blue,  and  in  some  places  it  is  taaeA 
into  a  blebby,  opaque,  and  nearly  black  glass.  A  large  spedmen  in  the  laborwtory 
of  the  Royal  Institution  has  been  completely  fused,  having  moulded  its^,  with  a 
smooth  surface,  to  the  shape  of  the  hearth.  This  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
Tery  hard  and  heavy. 

To  obtain  an  average  sample  for  analysis,  about  1000  grains  were  taken  ftom 
difierent  parts  of  the  mass,  ground  into  line  powder  in  a  large  agate  mortar,  and 
lixiviated  by  stirring  up  with  water.  The  portions  which  readily  subsided  were  re- 
ground,  till  the  whole  was  obtained  in  a  state  of  impalpable  division.  The  liquid 
was  evaporated  to  dryness  (with  the  powder)  |in  a  platinum  basin,  the  residue 
thoroughly  intermingled,  and  the  various  portions  taken  for  analysis  from  this 
homogeneous  sample  were  feebly  ignited  before  weighing. 

I  may  remark  that  the  above  method  is  indispensable  for  the  accurate  analysis  of 
rocks  and  mineralB.  If  they  are  merely  ground,  with  any  amount  of  labour,  there 
are  always  particles  too  coarse  for  complete  decomposition  by  the  flux  ;  and  if  the 
lixiviating  water  is  thrown  away,  an  equally  serious  error  is  introduced,  as  it 
almost  invariably  dissolves  sufficient  of  certain  constituents  of  the  siAjstanoe  to 
leave  on  evaporation  a  white  crust  aU  over  the  surface. 

A  careful  qualitative  examination  (after  fluxing  with  oaxbomte  of  soda)  showed 
the  presence  of  the  various  substances  enumerated  below,  and  the  absence  of 
appreciable  traces  of  baryta,  strontia,  chromium,  cadmium,  bismuth,  sine,  antimony, 
or  tin.  In  searching  for  the  two  latter  metals,  the  sulphides  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium  were  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to  Bloxam's  method 
(Q.  Journal  Chan.  Soc.,  v.  126).  A  portion  of  the  powdered  slag  was  also  boiled  for 
some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  There  vras  no  trace  of  efiervescence,  or  the  least 
turbidity  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  clear  liquid  ;  hence  no  carbonic  acid  or 
chlorine  were  present. 

Boiled  with  water,  the  liquid  gave  (without  filtration)  strong  reactioiis  of  lime  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  gypsum  had  therefore  been  dissolved  out,  probably  with  «  little 
alkaline  sulphate,  as  the  indications  of  sulphuric  add  seemed  more  than  proportionate 
to  those  of  the  lime. 

The  quantitative  analysis  presented  peculiar  difficulties ;  the  slag  oombming,  as  it 
does,  the  complex  composition  of  an  ore  of  cobalt  with  that  of  a  .vegetable  aib.  It 
may  thereJTore  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  several,  operations  in  detaiL  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  certain  points  in  the  method  pursued,  but  I  am  oonvinoed  that  the 
results  are  as  near  the  truth  as  the  nature  of  the  substance  permits. 

Great  care  was  bestowed  throughout  on  the  washing  and  weighing  of  the  pre- 
cipitates, and  the  amount  of  the  fllter-ash  was  accurately  known  and  d^ucted. 

A. — ^For  the  general  analysis,  94.918  grs.  were  fluxed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.*    The  fused  lump  (detadied  firom  the 

*  A  eauze-flame  from  a  cylinder  about  two  inches  in  diameter  answers  best  for  the  first 
hour.    The  materials  slowly  agglutinate,  slightly  shriaklng  iu  bulk,  but  without  the  smallest 

n'ection  ;  and  on  subsequently  applying  the  fuU  power  or  a  Herapath  blowpipe,  worked  by  a 
rostatic  cistern,  giving  a  pressure  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  water,  the  whole  melta 
down  into  tranquil  fusion.  A  |puze-flame  does  not  produce  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
effect  complete  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  soda  alone,  which  is  hr  prdferaole  to  the 
mixture  with  carbonate  of  potass,  as  the  latter  can  hardly  be  obtained  free  from  silica.  I  hare 
repeatedly  fluxed  siliceous  mtnaais  in  this  way,  with  the  mixture  pressed  down  to  witiiin  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  crucible,  and  had  barely  a  speck  projected  <m  the  oover.  When 
the  mass  is  in  perfect  fusion,  curious  spiral  flguns,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  obramatropt, 
keep  revolving  uward  from  the  sides  to  the  centre. 
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crucible  by  placing  the  Utter  while  still  ignited  on  a  mass  of  cold  iron,  as  recom- 
moaded  by  J^senius)  was  heated  by  a  water-bath  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  covered  beaker  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  residuary  silica,  after  thorough 
washing  wltli  hot  water,  weighed  41.815  grs.  As  it  was  heavy  and  gritty,  and 
presented  a  shade  of  blue,  it  was  refluxed  with  carbonate  <^  soda  at  a  strong  heat. 
The  solution  obtained  from  this  was  colourless,  but  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  yellow 
efitoescences  were  formed  on  the  saline  mass  ;  so  that  traces  of  cobalt,  &&,  were 
further  obtained  from  this  silica.  Washed  with  hot  water  till  no  stain  was  produced 
on  platinum,  it  weighed  41.009  grs.  The  difference  (.806  gr.)  was  not  very 
considerable,  and  was  without  doubt  in  small  part  due  to  the  slight  unavoidable 
waste  in  emptying  out  and  mixing  up  such  a  substance  as  ignited  silica.  I  have 
ventured  to  add  .1  gr.  to  the  second  weighing,  to  partly  compensate  for  this  loss, 
making  the  residuaiy  Bilicas=4 1.109  grs. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  volatile  chloride  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  could  not  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  for  the  separation  of  the  soluble  silica  tiU  after  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  slow  current  of  that  gas  was  passed  through  the 
liquid  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  precipitate  first  formed  was  reddish-brown 
(lead  and  copger),  then  dirty-yellow,  becoming  finally  pure  yellow.  From  the  slow 
rate  at  which  tbe  arsenic  went  down,  it  would  appear  as  if  at  least  a  portion  existed 
in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid.  The  beaker  was  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  warmed,  filtered,  and  the  residue  well  washed.  The 
latter  was  heated  several  times  with  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  resulting 
liquid  filtered  off  from  the  undissolved  metallic  sulphides  (0),  and  super-saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  produced  a  copious  yellow  precipitate  of  tersulphide 
of  arsemc,  mixed  with  free  sulphur  (a). 

(a.)  The  above  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  thorougnly  washed, 
placed  in  a  small  beaker,  covered  with  a  porcelain  lid,  and  dried  in  a  steam  oven 
till  the  weight  remained  constant.  This  was  88.552  grs.  As  much  of  this  as 
possible  (found  by  re- weighing  to  be  37.91  grs.)  was  detached  from  the  filter  and 
carefully  heated  with  strong  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  in  a  covered  beaker,  till  all  the 
sulphur  was  acidified.  It  had  been  intended  to  precipitate  this  sulphuric  acid  by 
baryta,  deducting  the  amount  of  sulphur  so  determined  from  the  joint  weight,  to 
arrive  at  that  a£  the  arsenic,  but  a  minute  loss  of  liquid  rendered  this  course 
impracticable.  A  considerable  excess  of  ammonia,  and  subsequently  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  were  therefore  added  instead,  and  the  whole  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  granular  precipitate  (all  crystalline)  of  ammonio-arseniate  of  magnesia 
was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  water,  and 
dried  at  212®.  It  weighed  S.45  grs.,  which,  corrected  for  the  portion  of  precipitate 
lefb  adhering  to  the  filter,  gives  a  per-centage  of  1.926  of  araenious  or  2.237  of 
arsenic  acid. 

03.)  The  small  portion  of  undissolved  sulphides  was  treated  with  nitric  add, 
the  liquid  filtered,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  to  get  rid  of  the  free  acid, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with  dilate  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphate 
of  lead  weighed  .7996  gr.  The  oxide  of  copper  was  separated  by  boiling  the  filtrate 
with  caustic  soda.  After  weighing,  it  was  moistened  with  nitric  add  and  re- 
weighed,  when  it  gave  .6393  gr. 

The  original  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
heated  to  300°— 320°  F.  in  a  Taylor's  hot-air  oven.  It  was  then  treated  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  diluted.  The  silica,  after  thorough  washing,  weighed  8.8176 
grs.  During  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  analysis,  small  portions  were  further 
obtained,  jointly  weighing  .7046  gr.  The  total  amount  of  silica  is  therefore 
(residuary)  41.109  -f-  (soluble)  8.8176  -f-  .7046  s  50.6312  grs.,  or  53.345  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silica  was  heated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  soda.  An 
abundant  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  perphosphate  of  iron  was  produced,  which 
was  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water.  It  weired  (after  twice  moistening  with 
nitric  acid  and  re-igniting)  7.26  grs.  The  phosphoric  add  of  the  slag  being  ia 
excess  of  the  iron,  its  furUier  amount  was  then  determined.  15.23  grs.  of  fine  iron 
wire  were  boiled  with  nitro-hydrocliloric  add,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  liquid  ; 
excess  of  acetate  of  soda  was  poured  in,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  liquid  was  left 
quite  colourless,  as  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  precipitate,  treated  like  the 
last,  weighed  23.2923  grs.,  which  is  1.5353  grs.  above  the  weight  of  sesquioxide  that 
the  iron  would  yield— the  increase  being  due  to  photph^ic  add.    Both  these 
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precipitates  were  carefully  tested  before  the  blowpipe  with  borax,  and  on  platiniim 
foil  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitre.  The  former  gare  simply  a  dfrty 
brown  bead,  and  the  latter  a  grey  mass,  showing  that  no  traces  of  cobalt  or 
manganese  had  been  thrown  down.  This  excellent  method  of  separating  phosphoric 
acid  seems  therefore  equally  admissible  in  presence  of  a  yariety  of  metids. 

Solntbn  of  solphite  of  soda,  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  were  then  added  to  the 
main  solution,  which  was  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  liquid  (6  b)  filtered  off  firom 
the  dense  black  precipitate  (a  a). 

(a  a.)  The  precipitate  was  dissolred  in  boiling  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  slightly 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  a  little  succinate  of  ammonia  added  to  separate 
any  portion  of  iron  which  it  was  presumed  had  been  previously  used  in  excess;  but 
none  was  present.  Hydrocyanic  acid  was  added,  and  afterwards  caustic  soda,  till 
the  precipitated  cyanides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  were  redissolved.  The  liquid  was  then 
boiled  tiU  it  lost  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  add,  and  freshly-precipitated  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  was  added,  the  boiling  being  continued.  The  precipitate  was  fil- 
tered of^  tiioroughly  washed,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  its  weight 
remained  constant.    This  protoxide  of  nickel  was  =.6023  gr. 

To  determine  the  cobalt,  Wohler's  method  was  pursued.  The  filtrate  was  nearly 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  submtrate  of  mercury  added  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  was  formed.  This  (which  was  rather  copious)  was  ignited  with  access 
of  air,  and  gave  .7429  gr.  proto-sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  equiralent  to  .6935  gr.  of 
protoxide,  or  .731  per  cent  It  was  attempted  to  determine  the  manganese,  but  no 
ponderable  quantity  could  be  separated. 

(b  bJ)  The  liquid  was  next  examined.  Bxcess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
chlorate  of  potass  being  added,  it  was  boiled  to  destroy  any  organic  matter,  and  the 
alumina  was  then  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia;  set  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  filtering;  washed  with  hot  water  till  no  appreciable  stun  was  left 
on  platinum,  and  ignited.  It  weighed  S.453  grs.  Though  Fresenlus  implies  the 
contrary  {Quant  Anal,,  p.  301),  the  aboye  method  seemed  to  effect  complete 
separation  of  alumina  fh)m  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickeL 

No  excess  of  iron  haying  been  used  (as  shown  by  its  absence  in  the  precipitate 
a  a),  it  was  resolyed  to  try  whether  phosphoric  acid  might  not  be  fhrther  contained 
in  the  liquid.  18.342  grs.  iron  wire  were  therefore  peroxidized  by  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  added  to  the  liquid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  with  the  same  precautions  as 
before.  The  weight  was  27.414  grs.,  or  1.212  grains  beyond  the  calculated  amount 
of  sesquioxide.  The  total  amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  would  therefore  be  2.7473 
grs.  (1.5353+1.212  grs.),  or  2.8934  per  cent,  exclusiye  of  that  contained  in  the  per- 
phosphate  of  iron.  It  is  not  easy,  however  to  see  how  phosphoric  acid  could  oo- 
exist  with  lime  in  an  alkaline  solution,  unless,  indeed,  the  large  bulk  of  the  liquid 
containing  sal-ammoniac  kept  a  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime  ^ssolved. 

The  lime  was  then  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
magnesia  subsequently  by  phosphate  of  soda.  The  limcprecipitate  was  twice 
moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  feebly  ignited.  The  last  two  weighings 
were  almost  identical.  The  weight  was  18.1226  grs.  =s  to  10.6926  lime  per  cent 
The  phosphate  of  magnesia  weighed  2.5998  gra.  s=  .9843  p.  c.  of  magnesia. 

B. — ^To  determine  the  amount  of  the  alkaites,  59.635  grs.  of  slag  were  intimately 
mingled  with  six  times  their  weight  of  finely-pulverized  fused  hydrate  of  baryta, 
whidi  had  been  previously  found  to  contain  only  mere  traces  of  saline  impurities. 
The  mixture  was  very  gently  heated  at  first,  but  gradually  more  and  more  strongly  up 
to  full  ignition.  The  mass  was  heated  with  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue 
filtered  off  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  liquid  precipitated  by  carbonate  ot 
ammonia  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia.  The  filtrate  (with  the  copious  washings)  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  ignited;  the  residue  re-dissolved; 
mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filtered;  then  again  evaporated  to 
dryness,  re- dissolved,  filtered  to  separate  a  small  amount  of  insoluble  matter;  and 
lastly  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  for  the  third  time.  The  mixed  alluline 
chlorides  weighed  18.9763  grs.  They  were  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  with  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum;  the  residue  treated  with 
strong  alcohol,  and  washed  with  the  same  till  a  few  drops,  allowed  to  evapohite 
spontaneously  on  a  slip  of  glass,  began  to  show  only  yellow  octohedra  under  the 
microscope.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  test  of  the  completion  of  the  washing  of 
a  precipitate,  either  of  ammonio  or  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  as  their  washings 
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alw§j9  leaye  some  stain,  neither  of  those  compounds  heing  wholly  insoluble  even 
in  ether-alcohol ;  but  the  more  solable  bichloride  and  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum 
give  totally  different  crystals,  of  a  prismatic  or  acicular  form.)  The  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum,  dried  at  212^  weighed  36.435  grs.,  giviqg  a  per-centage  of 
potass  r:  11.775,  and  of  soda  (by  difference)  =:  2.543. 

C. — There  then  remained  simply  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  As 
the  carbonate  of  soda  I  had  by  me  was  not  absolutely  fcpe  from  sulphate,  I  deemed 
it  sufficient  to  boil  the  flnely-pulverized  slag  for  a  length  of  time  with  much 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the  liquid,*  and  precipitate  with  chloride  ot 
barium.  28.335  grs.  so  treated  gave  1.5748  grs.  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  equivalent  to 
1.907  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  above  results,  when  tabulated,  give  the  following  as  the 

COKPOSITIOM  07  BLUE  BANK-NOTE  SLAG. 

Silica    53.345 

Alumina  3.638 

Lime 10.693 

Magnesia 984 

Potass  11.775 

Soda 2.543 

Cobalt,  Protoxide  731 

Nickel,        •*  635 

Lead  «*  620 

Copper       «  568 

Manganese*'  , traces 

Perphosphateof  Iron    7.649 

Phosphoric  Acid 2.893 

Arsenious  Acid  1.926 

Sulphuric  Acid  1.907 

99.907 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  analysis  is  the  singularly  large  amount  of 
foreign  metals  forming  the  mere  impurities  of  the  smalt  (arsenic,  nickel,  lead,  and 
<^PP^}>  as  compared  with  the  cobalt  itself. 


ON  TBOE  ELECTRICAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIN  AND  IRON  IN 
VARIOUS  LIQUIDS. 

BT   G.   GOES,    ESQ. 

1.  The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
general  electrical  relations  of  tin  and  iron  to  each  other  in  conducting  liquids, 
and  to  determine  in  what  classes  of  liquids  each  was  generally  most  electro** 
positive  to  the  other,  and  to  draw  any  further  conclusions  from  the  results  of 
the  experiments  that  might  be  indicated. 

2.  In  each  of  the  experiments  the  liquid  to  be  examined  was  contained  in  a 
test-tube,  immersed  vertically  in  a  small  water-bath,  with  a  spirit  lamp  beneath. 
The  metab  were  each  in  the  form  of  wires,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
imniersed  exactly  three  inches  deep  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart  in  the 
liquid,  and  connected  with  a  suitable  galvanometer. 

3.  Experiment  1.    Test-tube  containing  distilled  water,  iron  was  electro- 


positive to  tin  at  2P  C,  deflection  of  galvanometer  needles  3} ;  but  by 
cradually  raising  the  temperature,  the  iron  became  less  positive ;  at  90^  C^ 
deflection  1 ;  and  at  100^  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  5.    Experiment  2.     SatU' 


rated  aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid :  at  17*^  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  5 ; 
and  at   100°  C,  deflection  26.    Experiment  3.    Nearly  saturated  aqueous 

*  Considerable  annoyance  Lb  often  experienced  in  the  washing  similar  earthy  residues,  daring 
the  anahrsis  of  soils,  rocks,  &c,  from  the  flnel^jr-divided  snbstaoce  beginntng  to  pass  throagh  the 
rafter  a  c    •  *     •  «...»...  .  ..,„,..  .       ..„,_ 


paper  after  a  certain  time,  rendering  the  liquid  more  and  more  turbid.  This  can  be  entirely 
prevented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  washing  water,  which  then  continnea 
to  pass  as  bright  as  at  first 
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Bolntion  of  elacial  phoflphoric  acid  :  at  20^  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  2S;  at 
100°  C,  deflection  37.  Experiment  4.  Strong  flnlpburic  acid  :  at  17**  C,  iron 
poflitive.  Experiment  5.  Equal  yolumes  of  strong  sulphoric  acid  and  distilled 
water :  at  20°  G.,  tin  positive,  deflection  42 ;  at  100<>  C,  deflection  46. 
Experiment  6.  One  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nine  volumes  of  water :  at 
21°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  28 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  40.  Experiment  7. 
One  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ninety-six  volumes  of  water :  at  22°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  7^ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  21.  Experiment  S.  One  volume 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  192  volumes  of  water :  at  23°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection 
8  ;  at  40°  C,  deflection  12 ;  at  60°  C,  deflection  5;  at  80*>  C,  iron  positive, 
deflection  12 ;  and  at  lOO''  €.,  deflection  33. 

4.  Experiment  9.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid:  at  17°  C,  tin  strongly  positive. 
Experiment  10.  Three  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water : 
at  17°  C,  tin  rather  strongly  positive.  Experiment  11.  Equal  measures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water :  at  22°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  38 ;  at  100°  C, 
deflection  46.  Experiment  12.  One  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two 
volumes  of  water  :  at  17°  C,  tin  less  positive  than  in  experiment  11.  Experi- 
ment 13.  One  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  nine  volumes  of  water :  at  21° 
C,  iron  positive,  deflection  4 ;  at  30°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  4 ;  at  100°  C, 
deflection  40.  Experiment  14.  One  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ninety- 
six  volumes  of  water:  at  21°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  22;  at  100°  C., 
deflection  32.  Experiment  L5.  Ten  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  half  an 
ounce  of  water :  at  24°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  f ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  27. 
Experiment  16.  Seven  and  a  ludf  ^ains  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  half  an 
ounce  of  water :  at  23^°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  | ;  at  60°  C,  tin  positive, 
deflection  IJ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  22.  Experiment  17.  Five  grains  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  half  an  ounce  of  water:  at  22""  C,  iron  positive,  deflection 
1 ;  at  70°  C,  deflection  6;  at  90°  C,  deflection  4;  at  100°  C,  tin  positive, 
deflection  10. 

5.  Experiment  18.  Strong  hydrofluoric  acid:  at  17°  C,  tin  strongly pontive. 
Experiment  19.  One  volume  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  nine  volumes  of  water : 
at  20°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  14 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  22.    Experiment 

20.  Strong nitnc  acid:  at  17°  C,  tin  very  poweifuUy  positive.    Experiment 

21.  Eauaf  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  water :  at  21  C.,  tin  positive,  aeflection 
43 ;  at  60°  C,  deflection  3d.  Experiment  22.  One  volume  of  nitric  acid  and 
nine  volumes  of  water:  at  21°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  38;  at  40°  C, 
deflection  10 :  at  50°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  28 ;  at  95°  C,  deflection  46. 
Experiment  23.  One  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  ninety-six  volumes  of  water : 
at  23°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  24;  at  100°  C,  deflection  20. 

6.  Experiment  24.  Strong  commerdal  hydrocyanic  acid:  at  17°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  3 ;  at  30°  C,  deflection  6 ;  at  80°  C,  deflection  2 ;  at  90°  C, 
uron  positive,  deflection  4 ;  at  100  C,  deflection  8.  Experiment  25.  E^ual 
volumes  of  strong  commercial  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water :  at  18°  C.»  iron 

S>sitxve,  deflection  2;  at  80°  C.,  deflection  17;  at  100°  C,  deflection  0. 
xperiment  26.  Strongest  liquid  acetic  acid :  at  19°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection 
4 ;  at  50°  C,  deflection  ^ ;  at  60°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  1 ;  at  100°  C., 
deflection  i.  Experiment  27.  Equal  volumes  of  strongest  liquid  acetic  add 
and  water :  at  17^  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  12^ ;  at  40°  C,  deflection  2 ;  at 
50°  C,  iron  pomtive,  deflection  12 ;  at  80°  C,  deflection  18 ;  at  100°  C., 
deflection  2.  Experiment  28.  Nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  dtrio 
Rdd:  at  18°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  14;  at  100°  C,  deflection  29. 

7.  Experiment  29.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid:  at  18°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  28;  at  100°  C.,  deflection  41.  Experiment  30.  Equal 
volumes  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  add  and  water :  at  18°  C, 
^positive, deflection 21;  at  100° C.,Meflection 39.  Experiment 31.  Saturated 
aqaeons  solution  of  tartaric  add :  at  18°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  21 ;  at  100°  C, 
deflection  33.    Experiknent  32.    Fifty  grains  of  tartaric  add  and  three  hundred 
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gnditf  of  irater :  at  IS"*  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  8 ;  at  100''  C.»  deflection  29. 
Experiment  33.  Tin  was  very  feebly  positiye  at  17"^  C.  in  an  aqueoas  solution 
of  benzoic  acid;  also  in  solutions  of  succinnic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  gallic  acid, 
in  vegetable  naphtha. 

8.  Experiment  34.  Strong  aqueous  ammonia :  at  17^  C,  iron  feebly  positive; 
Experiment  35.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia :  at 
aO°  C,  (in  pooitive,  deflection  10 ;  at  lOO""  C,  deflection  30.  Experiment  36. 
Aqueous  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia:  at  17"^  C,  tin  powerfully  posi- 
tive. Experiment  37.  A  nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia:  at  20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  5;  at  100^  C,  deflection  19. 
Experiment  38.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia :  at 
2V  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  3^ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  10.  Experiment  39. 
Two  grams  of  hydrochlorate  of  anmionia  and  half  an  ounce  of  water :  at  26^°  C, 
iron  positive,  deflection  8 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  21.  Experiment  40.  A 
neariy  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia :  at  21^C.,  iron  positive, 
deflection  22;  at  60"  C,  deflection  30 ;  at  100''  C,  deflection  18.  Experiment 
41.  A  nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia :  at  21  ^^  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  2^  ;  at  S(P  C,  deflection  30. 

9.  Experiment  42.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash :  at 
^V  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  16 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  38.  Experiment  43. 
Two  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  half  an  ounce  of  water :  at  27°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  2^ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  22.  Experiment  44.  One  and  a 
aalf  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  one  ounce  of  water :  at  26°  C,  tin  posi- 
tive, deflection  i ;  at  100°  C.,  deflection  25.  Experiment  45.  Two  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  and  half  an  ounce  of  water :  at  24°  C,  iron  positive, 
deflection  ^;  at  100°  C,  deflection  3^.  Experiment  46.  Strong  aqueous 
solution  of  "  liver  of  sulphur :"  at  21"  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  37 ,  at  100«  C, 
deflection  35.  Experiment  47.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of 
potash :  at  21°  C,  deflection  0 ;  at  30°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  i ;  at  50^  C, 
deflection  10;  at  100°  C,  deflection  32  jr-  Experiment  48.  Saturated  aqueous 
■oiutioD  of  sulphate  of  potash :  at  20°  C.,  iron  positive,  deflection  1 ;  at  50°  C, 
deflection  2^ ;  at  70^  C.,  tin  poritive,  deflection  3 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  25. 

10.  Experiment  49.  Strong  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium :  at  20'' 
€.,  tin  positive,  deflection  7 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  30.  Ex|>eriment  50.  Sa- 
turated aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium :  at  32 i  °  C,  tin  positive,  defleo- 
tion  17} ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  27}.  Experiment  51.  Three  ^ains  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  one  ounce  of  water :  at  29°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  7| ;  at 
100°  C,  deflection  24.  Experiment  52.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorate 
<if  potash :  at  20°  €.,  iron  positive,  deflection  2 ;  at  40^  C,  deflection  3 ;  at  70° 
O.,  tin  positive,  deflection  4 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  27.  Experiment  53.  Same 
solution  as  Uie  last  one,  but  kept  saturated  by  flree  salt  at  all  the  temperatures : 
At  22°  C.,  iron  positive,  deflection  5;  at  30°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  10;  at 
100°  C,  deflection  38.  Experiment  54.  Five  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
one  ounce  of  water ;  at  21°  C,  iron  positive,  defection  5 ;  at  50°  C,  deflection 
1 ;  at  60°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  5 ;  at  100  C,  deflection  34. 

11.  Experiment  55.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash :  at  21^ 
€.,  iron  positive,  deflection  4 ;  at  70^  C,  deflection  10 ;  at  98°  C,  deflection  4 ; 
at  100°  C.,  tin  positive,  deflection  13.  Experiment  56.  Two  grains  of  nitrate 
of  potash  and  half  an  ounce  of  water :  at  27°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  1 ;  at 
100°  C,  deflection  11. 

1 2.  Experiment  57.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(jellow  prusriate  of  potash)  :  at  20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  };  at  '50°  C, 
tin  positive,  deflection  ^ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  8.  Experiment  58.  Saturated 
Aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium :  at  20°  €.,tin  positive,  deflection  18; 
At  90°  C,  deflection  18 ;  at  95°  C,  iron  pvAitive,  deflection  10 ;  at  100°  0.,  tin 
positive,  deflection  35.    Experiment  59.    Nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
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acetate  of  potash :  at  20^  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  2 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection 
11^.  Experiment  60.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash:  at 
20°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  ^;  at  100°  C,  deflection  24.  Experiment  61. 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash  :  at  20°  C,  iron  iK>8itive» 
deflection  1^ ;  at  90°  C,  deflection  13;  at  100°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  14. 
Experiment  62.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash :  at  20°  C., 
tin  positive,  deflection  25 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  38^.  Experiment  63.  Five 
.{Trains  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  one  ounce  of  water :  at  20°  C.,  tin  positive,  de- 
flection 22 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  36^.  Experiment  64.  Saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  citrate  of  potash :  at  20°  C.,  tin  positive,  deflection  6 ;  at  100°  C.» 
deflection  30. 

13.  Experiment  65.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda:  at  21 
C,  tin  positive,  deflection  7;  at  100°  C,  deflection  35.  Experiment  66. 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda :  at  24°  C,  tin  podtive^ 
deflection  16  ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  38.  Experiment  67.  Saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  borate  of  soda :  at  24°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  2^ ;  at  100°  C.» 
deflection  38.  Experiment  68.  Five  grains  of  borate  of  soda  and  one  ounce  of 
water:  at  21°  C,  tm  positive,  deflection  1 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  31.  Experi- 
ment 69.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  diphosphate  of  soda :  at  22°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  3| ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  29}.  Experiment  70.  Saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  dry  dipyrophosphate  of  soda:  at  21°  C,  tin  positive,  deflec- 
tion 26;  at  100°  C,  deflection  34. 

14.  Experimental.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda :  at 
24°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  ^ ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  27.  Ex[)eriment  72. 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda:  at  22°  C,  iron  positive,  deflec- 
tion 22;  at  100°  C,  deflection  34.  Experiment  73.  Saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium:  at  21°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  1 ;  at  40°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  i ;  and  100°  C,  deflection  5.  Experiment  74.  Saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda :  at  22°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  2 ;  at  80^ 
C,  deflection  1 ;  at  95°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  2i  ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  5. 
Experiment  75.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia-phosphate  of  soda :  at 
21°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  9;  at  100°  C,  deflection  28}. 

15.  Experiment  76.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  soda :  at  22® 
C,  tin  positive,  deflection  2;  at  100°  C,  deflection  30.  Experiment  77- 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalate  of  soda :  at  22°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection 
20;  at  100°  C,  deflection  32.  Experiment  78.  Strong  aqueous  solution  of 
citrate  of  soda:  at  20°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  22;  at  100°  C,  deflection  30. 
Experiment  79.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda :  at  20°  C4  tin 
positive,  deflection  2 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  20.  Experiment  80.  Saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda :  at  20°  C,  tin  positive,  deflec- 
tion 3 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  18. 

16.  Experiment  81.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium:  at 
20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  5 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  12.  Experiment  82. 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta:  at  19°  C,  iron  positive,  deflec- 
tion 2}  ;  at  90°  C,  deflection  2;  at  100°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  11.  Expe- 
riment 83.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  :  at  19°  C,  iron 
positive,  deflection  7} :  at  80°  C,  deflection  1 ;  at  90°  C.,tin  positive,  deflection 
U ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  7.  Experiment  84.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia:  at  20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  3^ ;  at  95°  C,  deflec- 
tion 2 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  0.  Experiment  85.  Saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  commercial  alum :  at  18°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  15 ;  at  100°  C,  deflec- 
tion 38.  Experiment  86.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  : 
at  21°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  1} ;  at  100°  0.,  deflection  lOJi. 

17.  Experiment  87.  Solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  terchloride  of  antimony 
(the  ordinary  chloride  of  antimony  as  prepared  for  phurmaceutical  purposes) :  at 
16°  C,  tin  strongly  positive.    Experiment  88.    Saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
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mono-sulphate  of  zinc:  at  21^  C,  iron  positiye,  deflection  6^;  at  100°  C, 
deflection  27.  Experiment  89.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc : 
at  19°  C,  tin  positiye,  deflection  2 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  29|.  Experiment  90. 
Saturated  aqueous. solution  of  mono-nitrate  of  zinc:  at  20°  C,  tin  positive, 
deflection  17  ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  37.  Experiment  91.  Saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonium,  formed  bj  dissolving  zinc  oxide  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia :  at  20°  C,  iron  positivCt 
deflection  8 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  28^.  Experiment  92.  Saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  zinc:  at  21°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  3;  at  70°  C, 
deflection  4 ;  at  80°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  15 ;  at  100°  C.,  deflection  24. 

18.  Experiment  93.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin :  at 
20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  11 ;  at  100°  C.,  deflection  14.  Experiment  94. 
A  solution  or  ninety-five  grains  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  three  hundred  grains 
of  water:  at  17°  U.,  tin  feebly  positive.  Experiment  95.  Saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead:  at  19°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  21^;  at  100°  C, 
deflection  44.  Experiment  96.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead : 
at  20°  0.,  iron  positive,  deflection  3;  at  50°  C,  deflection  2;  at  60°  C,  tin 
positive,  deflection  6 ;  at  100°  C,  deflection  25.  Experiment  97.  Saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron :  at  19°  C,  tin  positive,  deflection  5^ ; 
at  100°  C,  deflection  29^.  Experiment  98^.  Equal  volumes  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  and  water :  at  20°  C,  iron  positive,  deflection  10 ; 
at  100°  C,  deflection  25.  Experiment  99.  "  Tinctura-terri-muriatis :"  at  17° 
C,  tin  strongly  positive.  . 

19.  Experiment  100.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper : 
at  17°  C,  tin  strongly  positive.  Experiment  101.  Saturated  aoueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper:  at  17°  C,  tin  very  strongly  positive.  Experiment  102. 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium,  formed  by 
dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  a  warm  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia :  at 
17°  C,  tin  strongly  positive.  Experiment  103.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper ;  at  17°  C,  tin  strongly  positive.  Experiment  104.  Strong 
aqueous  sohition  of  bichloride  of  platinum :  at  17°  C  ,  tin  very  strongly  positive* 

20.  It  will  be  found  on  examining  the  forejgoing  results,  that  tin  was  positive 
to  iron  altogether  155  times,  and  iron  positive  to  tin  81  times;  and  ss  the 
liquids  used  included  both  mineral  and  organic  acids,  concentrated  and  dilute ; 
also  carbonated  alkalies,  and  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  salts ;  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  tin  is  electro-positive  to  iron  in  conducting  liquids 
generally,  in  the  proportion  of  about  155  to  81,  or  nearly  two  to  one. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature  of  the  liquid,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  times  in  which  tin  was  positive  to  iron  was  somewhat  greater 
at  a  high  temperature  than  at  a  low  one.  Thus,  it  was  positive  to  iron  between 
90°  and  100*^  C,  in  the  proportion  of  62  to  26  times;  and  between  15°  and 
30°  C,  in  the  proportion  of  67  to  36  times. 

22.  And  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  kind  of  liquids,  we  may  remark 
that  amongst  those  used,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  substance  or  class  of 
substances  in  which  the  affinities  and  electrical  conditions  of  tin  and  iron  are 
widely  different  at  those  temperatures.  Of  all  the  liquids  used,  those  con- 
taining hydrochloric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids ;  chloride  of  potassium ; 
chlorate,  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  citrate  of  potash  or  soda ;  appear  to  possess  the 
strongest  influence  in  rendering  tin  electro-positive  to  iron ;  and  of  these,  the 
only  ones  in  which  tin  was  always  electro- positive  to  iron,  whether  the  liquids 
were  more  or  less  dilute  or  at  different  temperatures,  were  oxalic  acid  and 
oxalate  of  potash. 

Birminghanu 
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The  chemical  phenomena  which  are  produced  hy  purely  physical  causes-^ 
electricity,  heat,  and  light,  appear  to  merit  especial  attention.  It  is  known  that 
these  agencies  determine  the  comhination  or  decomposition  of  many  substances,  and 
likewise  produce  remarkable  alterations  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of 
some  elementary  substances.  As  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  mode  in  which  theso 
effects  are  prodnoed — all  the  yiews  that  have  been  put  forward  in  reference  to  tbeoai 
are  merely  hypothetical. 

So  long  as  these  phenomena  remain  inexplicable,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
arriying  at  an  understanding  of  those  more  complicated  chemical  phenomena  which 
are  produced  by  the  joint  co-operation  of  physical  agencies  with  material  substance. 

The  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  the  undue  influence  of  certain  doctrines  which  have  grown  to  be  regarded  as 
demonstrated  facts,  and  as  capable  of  furnishing  an  explanation  of  all  chemical 
phenomena. 

Of  this  kuid  is  the  hypothesis,  which,  assuming  the  existence  of  unalterable 
material  atoms,  regards  chemical  combination  as  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  direrse 
atomSp  and  chemical  decomposition  as  a  simple  separation  of  these  atoms. 

According  to  the  recognised  views,  all  chemical  phenomena  are  represented  to  oa 
as  nothing  more  than  the  results  of  direne  arrangements  of  elementary  atoma» 
whose  individuality  remains  unaltered. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard  chemical  action  as  in  some  sort  mechanical, 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  form  a  mechanical  conception  of  the  influence  of  electricity; 
heat,  and  light,  upon  the  chemical  agency  of  substances,  and  regard  this  influence  as 
consisting  in  approximation  or  fUrther  separation  of  the  atoms,  whether  homogenous 
or  heterogenous. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  great  plausibility  in  such  a  mechanical  repre- 
sentation of  chemical  phenomena  ;  the  imagination  readily  entertains  the  notions  of 
•mall  particles,  their  motion,  combination,  and  separation.  But  whether  on  that 
account  this  view  adequately  represents  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action,  or  even 
whether  it  possesses  probabUity,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  discussed  here,  it  will 
Bttffioe  to  observe,  that  we  are  far  from  regarding  chemical  action  as  a  mere 
mechanical  arrangement  of  atoms. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  develop  and  establish  some  opinions  which  I  have 
long  entertained  in  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  decomposition  and  combinatioa 
determined  by  electricity,  heat,  and  light. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  will  speak  of  decompoution  effected  under  the  influence  of 
these  agents. 

1.  Electroltbis.— By  this  term  I  understand  any  chemical  decomposition  pro. 
duoed  by  electrical  discharge. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  decomposition,  I  mutt 
apeak  of  the  chemical  influence  exercised  by  electricity  upon  elementary  substanceti 
for  my  views  regarding  the  immediate  cause  of  electrolysis  are  based  upon  this 
influence. 

In  conformity  with  the  conceptions  hitherto  entertained  of  elementary  substances, 
it  would  not  have  been  supposed  that  electrical  discharge  would  have  produced  any 
kind  of  alteration  in  their  chemical  characters.  Nevertheless,  recent  observations 
liave  proved  the  contrary,  especially  in  the  case  of  oxygen. 

If  there  is  one  substance  which  might  more  than  another  be  regarded  as  simple,  it 
is  undoubtedly  oxygen.  This  gaseous  substance,  represented  by  the  prevailing  view 
as  an  aggregation  of  peculiar  unalterable  atoms  surrounded  by  thermic  atmoepheres 
which  effect  their  mutual  repulsion,  has  hitherto  been  considered  incapable  of 
experiencing  in  itself  any  kind  of  chemical  change.  It  does,  however,  undergo  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  alterations  of  character,  which  appears  very  mu^  like  a 
substantial  change. 

Oxygen  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  electrical  discharge,  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  possessmg  characters  of  which  it  was  previously  destitute, 

•  JounuU  fir  Prakiische  Chemie,  July,  1856.  "  Aus  den  VerhandluDgen  der  Naturfor- 
schenden  Gesellschaft  in  Basd,  vom  Verfaaser  mitgetheilt." 
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and  constituting  the  substance  to  which,  on  account  of  its  odour,  I  haye  applied  the 
name  of  ozone,  and  which  was  fully  described  in  a  previous  memoir.* 

It  is  obTious  that  the  oxygen  in  water  exists  in  a  state  essentially  different  from 
that  of  free  ozonised  oxygen,  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  oxygen  should  be  separated  from  its  state  of  combination  in  water  while  it 
remains  in  the  state  proper  to  that  compound. 

If^  howerer,  the  oxygen  combined  with  hydrogen  shared  with  free  oxygen  the 
capability  of  altering  its  condition  under  certain  circumstances,  and  of  assuming  a 
condition  in  which  its  relations  to  the  hydrogen  associated  with  it  became  altogether 
different  from  those  which  in  its  previous  state  it  bore  to  hydrogen,  the  existence  of 
the  water  would  be  at  an  end.  Such  an  allotropism  of  oxygen  must  be  at  onee 
followed  by  decomposition  of  water,  without  any  necessary  interrention  of  attractire 
or  repnlsive  force. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  oxygen  combined  with  hydrogen  is  capable  of 
undergoing  the  same  alteration  as  free  oxygen,  of  becoming  ozonized  imder  the 
influence  of  the  electrical  discharge,  and  that  this  circumstance  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  electrolysis. 

Supposing  this  opinion  to  be  correct,  oxygen  would  at  the  moment  of  separatioa 
from,  water  by  the  voltaic  current,  which  is  nothing  other  than  electrical  discharge, 
possess  the  chemical  characters  proper  to  oxygen  ozonized  by  electrical  sparks. 

Consequently  electrolytic  oxygen  should  be  capable,  at  the  moment  of  liberation, 
of  oxidizing  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a  great  number  of  substances,  with  which, 
under  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  ordinary  oxygen  does  not  combine. 

It  has  been  found  that  oxygen,  separated  from  water  by  electrolysis,  does  actually 
produce  all  the  effects  of  ozonized  oxygen. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  ascribe  the  powerful  oxidizing  action  of  electrolytic 
oxygen  to  its  nascent  state,  and  to  regard  the  gaseous  state  as  a  physical  condition, 
which  is  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  its  affinity.  But  it  is  eridently  not  the 
gaseous  state  which  determines  the  chemical  indifference  of  ordinary  oxygen,  for 
ozonized  oxygen  is  as  powerfully  oxidant  as  nascent  electrolytic  oxygen.  If  the 
remarkable  oxidizing  influence  of  ozonized  oxygen  is  dependent  upon  some  other 
condition  than  its  state  of  aggregation,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  eminent  oxidizing 
character  of  electrolytic  oxygen  depends  upon  something  other  than  its  nascent 
condition. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  generated  in  the  electrolyns  of 
water  contuns  a  perceptible  quantity  of  ozonized  oxygen  is  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  notice. 

Baumert  is  of  opinion  that  the  odorous  oxidant  substance  mixed  with  othis  oii^gen 
is  not  pure  ozonized  oxygen,  but  a  hydrate  of  it,  represented  by  H0-|-20t  or  HO*  ; 
but  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  significance  of  the  fact  alluded  to  is  by  no 
means  lessened. 

Thenard's  peroxide  of  ^  hydrogen  may  certainly  be  wjjarded  as  a  hydrate  of 
ozonized  oxygen,  H0-{-O,  since  the  chemical  action  is  in  all  points  analogous  to 
that  of  pure  ozonized  oxygen. 

The  experiments  made  by  Meidinger  have  ^  satisfactorily  proved  that  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water  a  sensible  amount  of  HO-hO  is  produced  around  the  positive 
electrode,  as  was  long  conjectured  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  the  Tolume  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  rather  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
oxygen  ;  and,  further,  that  water  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  a 
positive  dectrode,  possesses  the  property  of  producing  a  deep  blue  colour  with 
iodide  of  potasdum  and  starch  paste. 

These  fliicts  appear  to  me  to  favour  the  opinion  that  oxygen  is,  at  the  moment  of  its 
iiberation  by  electrolysis,  in  an  ozonized  state,  and  more  especially  so  since  ordinary 
oxygen  cannot  be  combined  with  water  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  why  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  produced  by  the 
electrolysis  of  water  presents  itself  in  the  ordinary  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  Thenard's  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  split  up  into  ordinary 
oxygen  and  water  by  the  mere  contact  with  a  number  of  substances  particularly 
gold  and  platinum,  but  the  rationale  of  this  influence  is  quite  unknown. 


*  FharmaceuUcal  Joumaij  vol.  ziv.,  p.  216. 
t  O  represents  the  allotropic,  ozonized  or  active  modification  of  oxygen. 
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Now,  if  the  whole  of  the  ozonized  oxygen  separated  at  the  poaitiyeo  electrode  in 
the  electrolysis  of  water  were  to  combine  with  HO,  forming  H0-|-0,  it  is  evident 
that  it  the  electrode  were  gold  or  platinum  this  compound  would  be  decomposed 
into  HO  and  O,  only  a  small  portion  escaping  this  decomposition,  and  Meidinger 
has  shown  that  even  this  residual  quantity  is  decomposed  without  aid  of  the  voltaic 
current  by  immersing  a  clean  plate  of  gold  or  platinum  in  the  gas.  The  oxyg^en 
thus  obtained  is  identical  with  that  eyolved  during  the  electrolysis,  and  there 
mppears  to  be  every  reason  for  supposing  ^that  both  originate  from  the  aUotropant 
influence  of  the  electrode  upon  HO  +  O.  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  dif5.cult  to 
account  in  any  other  ;nanner  for  the  fact  that  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  appears  in 
the  ordinary  condition,  while  only  a  minute  portion  produces  HO^. 

Greater  part  of  the  substances  capable  of  electrolysis  are  oxidized  substances,  and 
if  the  halogens  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  are  regarded  as  oxygen  com- 
pounds, in  accordance  with  the  older  view  which  I  am  disposed  to  adopt,  all  true 
electrolytes  would  be  oxygen  compounds. 

This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  significance,  and  to  show  that 
oxygen  plays  an  important  part  In  electrolysis  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  term; 
that,  in  fact,  it  determines  electrolytic  decomposition. 

Among  the  simple  oxyelectrolytic  substances  are  the  oxides  represented  by  the 
formula  BO,  and  it  is  evident  that  any  theory  of  electrolysis  must  consider  the 
dectrolysis  of  these  substances  as  exactly  similar  to  that  of  water. 

If  potash,  soda,  oxide  of  lead,  &c.  were  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  their 
electrolysis  would  present  the  same  secondary  phenomena  as  that  of  water;  per- 
oxides of  potassium,  sodium,  or  lead,  &c.,  would  be  formed  at  the  positive  electrode. 
But  at  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  the  liquefaction  of  these  substances,  their 
peroxides  cannot  exist  any  more  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ^  can  exist  at  the 
temperature  of  212°  Fah.,  for  under  these  conditions  the  O,  separated  bj 
electrolysis,  is  converted  into  ordinary  o?^gen. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  ordinary  electrolysis  that  the  constituents  of 
the  electrolyte  are  not  evolved  together,  but  at  different  places,  and  in  this  respect 
electrolysis  differs  from  any  other  kind  of  chemical  decomposition.  Some  very 
singular  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  fact,  among  which  that  pro- 
pel by  Grotthus  and  Faraday  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  adequate. 

According  to  their  view,  it  is  assumed  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  liberated  from  the  water  in  immediate  contact  with  the  positive  electrode, 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle  of  water,  while  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle,  and  so  a  progressive  decomposition  and  repro- 
duction of  water  takes  place  throughout  the  liquid  towards  the  negative  electrode, 
where  the  hvdrogen  of  the  water  in  immediate  contact  with  it  is  liberated. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  statement  of  the  fact  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  afford  any  adequate  reason  for  the  assumption  made,  that  the  hydrogen  of  a 
particle  of  water  situated  between  the  electrodes  should  separate  from  its  oxygen  in 
order  to  combine  with  the  perfectly  similar  oxygen  of  the  contiguous  particle  of 
water,  or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  of  such  a  particle  of  water  separates 
from  its  hydrogen,  and  combines  with  that  of  the  water  particle  nearer  to  the 
positive  electrode.  Again,  the  assumption  that  the  voltaic  current  is  an  *'  axis  of 
power,"  producing  opposite  chemical  effects  in  opposite  directions— increasing  the 
affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  towards  the  negative  electrode,  and  decreasing  it 
towards  the  positive  electrode— is  rather  a  periphrastic  statement  of  the  fact  than 
an  explanation  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  that  this  progressive  liberation  or  transfer  of  hydrogen 
towards  the  negative  electrode,  or  the  alternate  decomposition  and  reproduction  of 
water,  may  be  connected  with  a  mechanical  current.  It  is  known  that  the  particles, 
even  of  solid  substances,  such  as  carbon,  platinum,  &c.,  may  be  carried  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  The  experiments  of  Armstrong 
and  of  others,  particularly  those  of  Wiedemann,  have  shown  that  the  voltaic  current 
does  not  merely  electrolyse,  but  also  causes  a  flow  of  the  electrolytic  liquid  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode,  that  is,  in  its  own  direction,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  electrolyte  transferred  in  this  manner,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
the  current 

These  facts  admit  of  the  conjecture  that  under  suitable  conditions,  this  motion 
from  positive  to  negative  electrode  is  communicated  to  all  substances  situated  in  the 
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path  of  the  cnrrent,  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  might  also  be  assumed  that  the 
cathion  of  aa  electrolyte  would  be  similarly  affected  in  electrolysis. 

Assuming  that  the  oxygen  of  the  water  situated  at  the  positiye  electrode  is 
ozonized  by  the  electric  discharge;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  its  combination  with 
the  hydrogen  ceases,  and  further,  assuming  that  this  hydrogen  at  tlw  moment  of  its 
separation,  is  impelled  towards  the  negatire  electrode  by  the  mechanical  current 
above  alluded  to,  then  this  hydrogen  must,  in  the  first  instance,  come  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  contiguous  water  particle,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  the  oxygen  side  of  all  the  water  particles  situated  between  the  electrodes  is 
turned  towards  the  positive  electrode.  But,  in  conformity  with  my  hypothesis,  this 
oxygen  must,  like  the  oxygen  of  all  other  water  particles  situated  between  the 
electrodes,  be  in  the  ozonized  condition  from  the  influence  of  the  electrical  discharge. 

It  might  with  reason  be  asked,  why  this  ozonized  oxygen  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  particle  at  the  positive  electrode?  why  the  ozonized  oxygen 
of  any  of  the  water  particles  situated  between  the  electrodes  should  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  contiguous  water  particle  nearer  to  the  positive  electrode?  why 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  all  these  water  particles  should  not  be  liberated  ? 

An  adequate  answer  of  these  questions  would  solve  tbe  most  essential  points  of 
the  problem  of  electrolysis,  and  would  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  decomposition 
and  reproduction  of  water  between  the  electrodes. 

In  attempting  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these  questions,  it  seems  to  me  above  all 
things  requisite  to  consider  the  remarkable  fact,  that  one  and  the  same  agent  is  in 
many  instances  capable  of  producing  effects  directly  opposite  inJdnd.  Thus,  for 
example,  electrical  discharge  will  convert  ordinary  oxygen  into  O,  and  ozonized 
oxygen  into  O.  The  electric  spark  will  decompose  water  or  hydrochloric  add  into 
their  constituent  gases,  and  likewise  reproduce  them  from  these  gases. 

This  simultaneous  production  of  opposite  effects  by  one  and  the  same  agent  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  important  fact,  because  it  shows  that  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  ozonization  or  disozonization  of  oxygen,  the  decomposition  or  production  of 
water,  &c.  are  so  similar  as  to  appear  perfectly  alike,  and  that  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  prevailing  circumstances  determines  whether  one  or  other  effect  is  produced. 

The  importance  of  the  present  question  must  be  an  excuse  for  referring  U>  some 
other  facts  bv  which  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  show  that  oxygen  in  the 
ordinary  condition  is  incapable  of  entering  into  combination  with  any  substance ;  that 
in  every  instance  oxidation  is  preceded  by  ozonization,  or  chemical  exdtation  of  the 
oxygen  ;  and  that  this  alteration  of  condition  is  effected  either  by  the  substance 
oxydized,  as  for  example,  by  phosphorus  in  its  slow  combustion,  in  dilute  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air ;  or  by  the  allotropant  influence  of  a  third  substance,  as  for  ex- 
ample, platinum  in  the  slow  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  atmospheric  air;  or  by  the 
influence  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity,  of  which  we  have  numerous  examples ;  for 
instance,  in  the  conversion  of  sulphide  of  lead  into  sulphate  under  the  influence  of 
light  and  oxygen;  in  the  oxidation  of  elementary  substances  at  high  temperatures; 
in  the  production  of  nitric  acid  from  nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  spark. 

The  opinion  that  the  oxidation  of  a  substance  by  ordinary  oxygen  must  be 
preceded  by  the  ozonization  of  the  oxygen,  is  by  no  means  such  an  arbitrary 
assumption  as  many  chemists  are  disposed  to  consider ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
rendered  highly  probable  by  a  considerable  number  of  facts. 

One  of  these  facts,  and  not  the  least  important  of  them,  is,  that  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  ozonized  oxygen,  produced  by  the  contact  of  phosphorus  with 
atmospheric  air  or  suffldently  rarefied  oxygen,  is  at  once  consumed  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  phosphorus,  stiU  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  remains  ftee. 

So  likewise  in  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
my  own  experiments  and  those  of  other  chemists  show  that  some  part  of  the 
ozonized  oxygen  escapes  combination  with  hydrogen,  and  again  in  the  production  of 
nitric  add,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  in  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  ordinaiy 
oxygen. 

My  experiments  have  likewise  shown  that  ordinary  oxygen,  in  contact  with 
camphene  or  ether,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  is  first  ozonized  and  then 
combines  with  these  substances,  producing  resin,  &c. 

It  is  the  ozonized  oxygen,  recognizably  produced  under  these  dronmstanoes, 
which  I  believe  is  the  most  essential  conation  of  the  oxidation  of  any  substance 
by  ordinaiy  oxygen. 
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Bat  if  this  is  an  iAdispensable  condition  of  oxidation,  and  if  the  ^lectroljsia^  of 
water  or  of  any  other  oxyelectiolyte  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  O  into  O,  we 
are  brought  to  the  singular  conclusion,  that  the  conditions  of  the  decomposition  and 
pioduction  of  water  are  essentially  identical.  And,  in  fact,  the  similarity  of  these 
conditions  is  in  no  instance  so  prominently  perceptible  as  in  the  electrolysis  of 
water ;  for  the  simultaneous  deoompositlon  and  reproduction  of  water  between  the 
electrodes  is  effected  by  one  and  the  same  caase--by  the  voltaic  current  or  electrical 
discharge. 

By  interruptiDg  the  continuity  of  the  water  between  the  electrodes,  by  means  of 
a  conducting  and  difficultly  oxidizable  substance,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  at  the 
moment  oxygen  is  evolved  at  tilie  positive  electrode,  or  when  the  combinaUon  of  the 
hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  contiguous  water  particle  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of 
each  water  partide  is  in  the  ossouized  condition;  for  oxygen  appears  at  the  sur&ce  of 
the  immersed  metal  facing  the  negative  electrode,  being  prevented  by  the  platinum 
from  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next  water  particle  ;  and  as  this  oxygen 
possesses  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  the  same  eminent  oxidizing  characters  as 
that  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode,  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  are  in  the  same 
ozonized  condition ;  and  the  same  thing  wUl  apply  to  the  oxygen  of  all  the  other 
water  particles. 

It  appears  undoubted  that  the  oxygen  of  all  the  water  particles  situated  between 
the  electrodes  are  simultaneously  in  that  condition  which  is  so  favourable  to  their 
combination  or  separation  from  hydrogen,  and  this  condition  may  be  r^;arded  as 
one  of  instable  equilibrium  disturbed  by  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 

Now,  assuming  that  at  the  moment  of  the  ozonization  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
partide  at  the  positive  electrode,  Its  hydrogen  were  impelled  towards  the  negative 
electrode  by  the  above-mentioned  mechanical  current,  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
impulsion  communicated  in  like  manner  to  the  hydrogen  of  all  other  water  particles 
situated  between  the  electrodes  would  be  suffldent  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ozonized  oxygen,  or  in  other  words  to  cause  the  deoompoaition  of  these  water 
partides,  and  the  reproduction  of  water  from  their  elements. 

It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  transfer  of  water  towards  the  negative  dectrode, 
observed  by  Wiedemann,  and  the  law  obtained  by  him  that  the  quantity  of  water 
transferred  to  the  negative  electrode,  and  the  quantity  of  water  electrolysed  are  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  current^  may  be  immediatdy  oomiected  with  the 
simultaneous  transfer  of  hydrogen  towards  the  negative  electrode. 

Conformably  with  this  view  the  ordinary  dectrdysis  of  an  oxyelectrolyte  would 
be  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  ozonization  of  its  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  moticm  communicated  to  the  cathion  of  the  dectrdyte  by  the  ozonizing  cur- 
rent in  its  own  direction,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  current  likewise 
communicates  to  the  oxygen  of  the  electrolyte  a  motion  opposite  to  that  in  which 
tiie  cathion  is  impelled. 

The  transfer  of  oxygen  towards  the  positive  electrode  would  therefore  be  merdy 
apparent  or  relative,  owing  to  the  actual  transfer  of  the  cathion  towards  the  negative 
electrode. 

The  question,  Why  the  current,  under  certain  drcumstances,  carries  with  it 
substances  in  its  own  directicm  ?  I  confess  I  am  as  much  unable  to  answer  as  to 
explain  why  the  electrical  discharge  should  at  the^same  time  be  capable  of  ozonizing 
and  deozonizing  ?  Why  in  the  production  of  water  O  is  converted  into  O,  while  in  the 
decomposition  of  water  the  reverse  takes  place  ?  At  present  it  is  more  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  actual  conditions  under  whidi  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  water 
and  other  electrolytes  take  ]^ace,  than  to  seek  for  an  insight  into  these  *M>n^itiong 
themselves,  i.  e.  the  aUotropic  modifications  of  oxygen  in  the  formation  and  decom- 
position of  water. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  oxygen  salts,  when  melted  or  dissolved  in  water,  are 
decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current  whatever  may  be  their  stochiometric  oomposiUon. 
Many  physicists  regard  these  salts  as  electrolytes  in  whidi  the  base  is  the  cathion, 
the  add,  the  anion,  and  asume  on  this  account  that  the  voltaic  current  decom- 
poses tiiem  into  add  and  base  in  the  same  manner  as  water  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  an  oxygen  salt  dissolved  in  water,  oxygen  is  erdved  at  the 
positive  electrode  together  wilSb  the  add;  and  hydrogen  at  the  nsgative  dectiode, 
together  with  the  base ;  and  these  physidsts  must  therefore  admit  that  water  is  de^ 
composed  as  wdl  as  the  salt.    In  those  cases  when  instead  of  the  baae  the  w>ftt^>ili 
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radical  is  separated  at  the  negatiye  electrode^  and  no  hydrogen  is  evolyed,  ihey  nrast 
admit  that  the  basic  cathion  of  the  salt  is  reduced  by  the  cathion  of  the  water 
liberated  simultaneoiisly  with  it,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  metal  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon.  It  has  justly  been  objected  to  this  view  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  established  electrolytic  action  of  the  current 

With  regard  to  this  point  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  same  current  which 
decomposes  an  equivalent  of  water  when  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  &C.,  decomposes  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  likewise  an  equivalent  of  the 
salt ;  consequently  it  would  appear  that  the  current  produces  double  the  effect  in 
the  saline  solution  that  it  does  in  the  water  alone  ;  an  assumption  which  appears  as 
unfounded  as  that  the  same  force  should  produce  an  effect  in  one  case  double  as 
great  as  in  another. 

Daniell  endeavoured  to  remove  this  contradiction,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  the 
electrolysis  of  oxygen  salts  into  agreement  with  the  above-mentioned  law. 

Davy  found  himself  compelled  to  invent  a  complicated  hypothesis  of  the  consti- 
tution of  acids,  and  of  the  composition  of  oxysalts,  in  order  to  make  his  view  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  oxidized  muriatic  acid  of  the  older  chemists  consistent  with 
the  analogy  which  so  evidently  exists  between  the  oxygen  salts  and  the  haloid  salts. 

All  oxygen  acids  must  be  hydrogen  acids,  and  all  oxygen  salts  haloid  salts ; 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  oxy sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  potash,  oxysulphide  of 
potassium,  as  muriatic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  were  chang^  to  hydrochloric  add 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  productive  imagination  of  this  chemist  created  as 
many  compound  halogens  as  there  were  acids  known,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  hydrogen  and  the  metals  that  chlorine  does.  In  order  to 
remove  a  few  hypothetical  substances  from  the  chemical  system,  the  originator  of 
the  chlorine  theory  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  legion  of  others. 

Daniell  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  electrolysis  of  oxygen  salts  furnished 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  oT  his  countryman.    He  says  : — 

"For  example,  sulphate  of  soda,  aooording  to  Davy's  theory  of  salts,  would  be 
Na  SO4  and  Na  the  cathion ;  SO4  the  anioQ  of  this  electrolyte,  so  that  in  coi^ormity 
with  the  law  referred  to,  the  current  would  liberate  an  equivalent  of  aodinm  at  the 
negative  electrode,  and  an  equivalent  of  oxysnlphion  at  the  positive  electrode.  But 
since  the  latter  cannot  exist  alone^  it  aasimilates  at  the  moment  of  electrolytic 
separation  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  the  water  present,  forming  HSO4,  and 
thus  liberates  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  at  the  positive  electrode.  The  sodium 
liberated  at  the  negative  electrode  likewise  decomposes  water,  forming  potash  with 
its  oxygen,  and  liberating  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen." 

According  to  DanieU,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  the  equivalent  of  hydrcj^  evolved  at  the  negative  electrode,  are 
ordinary  chemical  products,  and  the  add  and  base  separated  at  the  electrodes  are 
secondary  products,  so  that  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  actual  ion  liberated  in  the 
electrolysis,  and  all  the  substances  appearing  at  the  electrodes  would  hare  a  secondary 
origin. 

It  is  only  in  the  electrolysis  of  those  oxygen  salts  which  contain  a  less  easily 
oxidizable  metal,  such  as  lead,  copper,  &c.,  that  a  true  ion — ^the  metallic  cathion— 
lead,  copper,  &c.,  would  make  its  appearance,  because  they  do  not  decompose  water. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  dectrolysis  of  oxygen  salts  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  Davy's  salt  theory;  but  the  observation  of  Daniell  that  they  can  only 
be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  law  of  definite  electrolytic  action  of  the  current 
by  means  of  this  hypothesis  I  cannot  agree  with,  and  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the 
specific  evidence  which  he  considered  it  fUrnished.  As  I  have  from  other  grounds 
come  to  the  condusion  that  the  chlorine  theoxy  put  forward  It  Davy  is  unfoundetL 
I  cannot  of  course  agree  with  his  views  of  the  constitution  of  acids,  salts,  &c.,  and 
must  consequently  seek  some  other  explanation  of  the  electrolysia  of  oxygen  salts 
than  that  of  Daniell,  although  without  running  into  contradiction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law,  because  I  consider  that  any  explanation  which  is  inconsistent  with 
that,  cannot  be  correct. 

I  start  from  the  assumption  that  in  all  oxygen  salts  tiie  current  acts  only  upon 
the  oxygen  of  the  base,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  add,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  electrolytic  influence  of  the  current  is  exerted  only  upon  the  base  of 
the  salt,  and,  consequently  that,  in  the  electrolysis  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  sodium  aloDe 
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is  transferred  from  the  positire  to  the  negative  electrode.    ThUmaj  be  represented 
bj  the  following  diagram: 

ABC 

E      ONa       ONa       ONa     E 
SO.        SOs        SOt 

If  E  E  represent  the  electrodes,  ABC,  three  particles  of  sulphate  of  soda  dis- 
Bolyed  in  water,  then  in  the  electrolysis  of  this  salt  the  sodium  of  A  would  be  trans- 
ferred towfurds  B,  the  sodium  of  B  4.  towards  C,  the  sodium  of  C  towards  E,  and  the 
oxygen  of  A  would  be  erolyed  at  E.  + 

Then  when  the  oxygen  of  A  is  separated  at  E  and  the  sodium  of  the  same  particle 
is  transferred  to  B,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  A  will  become  free  at  E,  without  any  influence 
being  exercised  upon  it  by  the  current. 

The  sodium  liberated  at  the  negative  electrode  will  decompose  water,  liberating 
hydrogen  and  forming  soda,  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  for  every  equivalent  of 
oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  there  must  be  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
acid  liberated,  and  at  the  negative  electrode  an  equivalent  of  soda  and  an  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  as  an  explanation  of  this  fact 
that  the  current  electrolyses  an  equivalent  of  water  together  with  the  equivalent  of 
Bi^hate  of  soda. 

Conformably  with  this  view  there  would  not  be  any  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  the 
electrolysis  of  salts  of  copper,  lead,  &c.,  but  the  metals  themselves  would  be  depo- 
sited. If  now,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  this  explanation  is  as  consistent  with  the 
law  so  frequently  alluded  to  already,  as  that  put  forward  by  Daniell,  and  since  it 
Tenders  unnecessary  the  assumption  of  so  many  hypothetical  halogen  substances,  or 
compound  anions,  as  that  of  Daniell  presupposes,  the  advantage  of  the  one  over  the 
other  appears  to  be  considerable,  for.it  is  one  of  the  strictest  rules  of  science  to 
refrain  from  any  extravagance  of  hypothesis  and  explanatory  assumptions. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  dissolved  oxygen  salts,  whatever  may  be 
their  stochiometric  composition,  undergo  electrolysis.  I  am  on  this  account  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  remarkable  fact  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
in  the  electrolysis  of  oxygen  salts  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  acids  and 
the  current,  that  they  do  not  play  the  part  of  anion,  and  that  only  the  bases  are 
electrolyzed. 

The  haloid  compounds,  which  in  conformity  with  the  older  view  I  regard  as  sub- 
stances containing  oxygen,  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  be  electrolyzed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  anhydrous  chloride  of  hydrogen,  chloride  of  potassium,  &c. 
would  be  muriatic  acid,  muriate  of  potash,  &c.  In  the  electrolysis  of  the  former  the 
water  would  be  decomposed,  and  the  potash  in  that  of  the  latter,  while  in  both 
instances  the  chlorine,  or  peroxide  of  murium,  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode 
would  be  a  secondary  product  arising  from  the  combination  of  ozonized  oxygen 
there  liberated,  with  the  simultaneously  liberated  muriatic  acid. 

The  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  in  the  former  instance  I  regard  as 
the  cathion  of  the  electrolyzed  water,  while  the  potash  and  hydrogen  which  present 
themselves  in  the  latter  instance  originate  from  a  secondary  action  of  the  potassium 
upon  water. 

When  the  metal  of  a  haloid  salt  does  not  decompose  water  it  is  separated  from  the 
water  solution  in  the  metallic  state  as  in  the  electrolysis  of  muriate  of  oxide  of 
copper  (chloride  of  copper). 

It  is  well  known  that  many  chemical  compounds  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
electric  spark,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  liquid  state  is  not  an  essential  condition 
as  in  ordinary  electrolysis.  It  is  very  generally  considered  that  this  mode  of  electric 
decomposition  is  in  its  immediate  causal  relations  different  from  ordinary  electrolysis, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  direct  effect  of  electricity,  but  of  the  heat  produced  by  it. 

Two  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  opinion  ;  the  fact  that  many  compound 
substances  are  decomposed  by  heat  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  by  electrical 
sparks,  and  further,  the  circumstance  that  in  ordinary  electrolysis  the  constituents 
of  the  decomposed  substance  present  themselveji  separately,  while  in  the  decompo- 
sition by  the  spiu'k  they  are  mixed  together. 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  in  many  instances  substances  which  are  decomposed 
by  the  electric  spark  may  likewise  be  decomposed  by  heat,  still  this  is  not  always 
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the  case.  However  mach  hydrochloric  acid  gas  may  be  heated  it  is  nerer  to  any 
ezteat  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  neither  is  carbonic  acid  decomposable  in 
the  same  way  into  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  electric  spark  decomposes  lH>th 
sabstances,  at  least  partially.  With  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  means 
of  red-hot  platinum  wire,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  metal  does  not  exercise  some 
influence  as  well  as  heat;  for  water  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  decomposed  by 
any  other  red-hot  substance  besides  platinum. 

Although  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  in  many  instances  the  electric  spark 
causes  decomposition  in  virtue  of  the  heat  which  it  produces,  still  I  cannot  perceive 
why  this  electricity  should  not  be  capable  of  effecting  directly  chemical  decompo- 
sition. 

Ail  physicists  hold  the  opinion,  and  with  good  reason,  that  ordinary  electrolysis 
is  the  result  of  a  direct  action  of  the  current,  and  that  heat  has  no  essential  share  in 
producing  it  But  as  the  current  is  nothing  other  than  an  electrical  discharge 
equally  with  the  spark  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  decomposition 
should  not  be  effected  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  in  regard  to  their  immediate  causation, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  voltaic 
current  and  that  effected  by  the  spark. 

Several  physicists  have  proved  that  liquid  water  is  decomposed  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  in  this  case  the  constituents  present  themselves  mixed,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  distinguishes  this  decomposition  from  electrolysis. 

Conformably  with  the  view  already  put  forward,  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture  that 
the  decomposition  of  water  effected  by  the  electric  spark  arises  from  an  allotropic 
state  into  which  the  oxygen  is  brought  by  the  electrical  discharge.  This  oxygen 
should,  therefore,  according  to  my  view,  be  in  the  ozonized  state  at  the  moment  of 
separation  from  its  hydrogen.  But  since  the  electric  spark  deozonizes  as  well  as 
ozonizes,  since  it  produces  water  as  weU  as  decomposes  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
decomposing  perfectly  even  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  ozonized  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  by  means  of  a  continuous  transmission  of  sparks. 

Perfectly  anhydrous  chloride  of  hydrogen  may  be  at  least  partially  decomposed 
into  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Now,  since  I  regaM  chlorine  as  peroxide  of  murium, 
and  anhydrous  chloride  of  hydrogen  as  hydrated  muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary  in 
tibis  case  to  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  electrolysis  of  this  substance  the  oxygen  of 
its  water  is  ozonized  by  the  electric  spark,  and  combines  with  the  dehydrated 
muriatic  acid,  forming  chlorine,  while  the  hydrogen  of  this  decomposed  hydrate 
water  is  evolved. 

This  hydrogen  cannot,  for  evident  physical  reasons,  be  transferred  from  one  point 
to  another,  as  in  the  ordinary  electrolysis  of  water  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  can  only 
be  evolved  at  the  spot  where  chlorine-is  formed. 

Of  course  this  mode  of  viewing  the  decomposition  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
by  the  electric  spark,  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  decomposition  of  gaseous  bromide 
and  iodide  of  hydrogen,  solid  iodide  of  potassium,  &c. 

Many  compounds  are  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark,  but  are  not  decomposed 
by  either  the  voltaic  current  or  the  greatest  degree  of  heat ;  for  instance,  carbonic 
acid,  and  in  conformity  with  my  hypothesis,  the  decomposition  of  this  gas  into 
oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  ozonization  of  one 
half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  gas. 

The  reason  why  the  voltaic  current  does  not  decompose  this  gas,  may  perhaps 
consist  in  the  great  difference  between  the  intensity  of  the  two  kinds  of  electrical 
discharge,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  circumstance,  that  with  the  spark,  there  is, 
within  a  given  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  opposite  electricity  equalized  in  a  particle 
of  carbonic  acid  than  is  the  case  in  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  voltaic  battery, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  low  conductibility  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  barely  requisite  to  say  that  I  extend  my  view  respecting  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  decomposition  effected  in  oxidized  compounds  by  the  electric  spark  to 
the  electrical  decomposition  of  substances  different  in  composition,  and  that  I  regard 
this  decomposition  as  the  result  of  an  allotropic  condition  of  one  or  other  constituent 
of  the  substances. 

Besides  oxygen  we  are  already  acquainted  with  several  other  substances  which 
are  considered  elementary,  and  which  are  capable  of  assuming  different  allotropic 
conditions;  for  'nftanffft,  carbon,  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus.  It  is  indeed  possible 
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that  this  character  is  one  common  to  all  simple  snbitaiicea.  It  is  a  lemarlcabie 
ciicnmstaDce,  that  the  gaseous  oomponnds  of  these  snbstances  with  hydrogen  axe 
decomposed  by  ^e  electric  spark;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  decomposition  is  the 
result  of  an  aUotropic  condition  induced  in  these  elements  by  the  spark  directly  or 
in  a  secondary  manner  by  the  heat  produced. 

(^Tobe  conimued,) 


SOME  PHENOMENA  OF  CONTACT  ACTION. 

BT  G.  F.  8CHOMBEIK. 

THEoauthor  is  of  opinion  that  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
HO+O,  by  contact  with  various  simple  and  compound  substances,  is  owing  to  the 
conTersion  of  the  ozonized  oxygen  into  ordinary  oxygen,  by  the  influence  of  contact 
with  these  substances,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  heat.  Among  the  compound 
substances  which  decompose  peroxide  of  hydrogen  into  water  and  ordinary  oxygen, 
are  those  oxidized  substances  containing  a  metal  as  radical,  and  whose  oxygen 
probably  exists  wholly  or  partially  in  the  state  of  ozonized  oxygen.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals ;  of  the  latter  kind  are  the  peroxides  of 
manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c.;  as  well  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper. 

When  air  containing  ozonized  oxygen  is  shaken  with  a  proportionately  small 
quantity  of  any  one  of  these  oxides,  the  characters  of  ozonized  oxygen  disappear 
almost  immediately.  This  cannot  result  from  its  combination  with  the  oxide,  for 
peroxide  of  silver,  which  is  very  effective  in  this  respect,  cannot  combine  with  more 
oxygen ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  inferred  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  oxides 
mentioned,  exercise  an  aUotropant  influence  upon  the  ozonized  oxygen,  converting  it 
into  ordinary  oxygen  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  the  ozonized  oxygen  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen. 

Carbon  likewise  exercises  a  remarkable  deozonizing  influence  both  upon  free 
ozonized  oxygen  and  upon  that  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  decomposed  by  it, 
without  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  into  water  and  oxygen. 

The  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  the  author  regards  as  muriate  of 
potash — chloride  of  potassium— combined  with  ozonized  oxygen,  by  heat  into  chloride 
of  potassium  and  oxygen,  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  by  the  same  means,  and  ftt>m  this  view  the  influence  of  the  above-named 
oxides,  in  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  this  salt,  majr  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  their  influence  in  deozonizing  the  oxygen  it  contama 

Dobereiner  was  the  first  who  observed  that  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
facilitates  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sub^uently  Mitscherlii^ 
pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  the  decomposition  of  this 
substance  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Schonbein  has  found  that  all  the  above-named  oxides  exercise  this  influence  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  containing  eanly  reducible 
metals  are  themselves  deoxidized,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  presence  of  these  substances  there  is  no 
perchlorate  formed,  but  that  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  direct. 

The  influence  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  very  remarkable :  when  dilorate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  a  thousandth  part  of  this  substance,  is  heated  to  the  melting  point,  a 
sensible  evolution  of  gas  takes  place ;  with  ^  peroxide  of  iron,  the  evolution  of 
gas  is  violent,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  red-hot  just  before  the  decomposition  is 
completed.  This  is  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  even  when  only  7^  peroxide 
is  mixed  with  the  chlorate. 

When  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  with  -A^  peroxide  of  iron,  is 
heated  at  one  point  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  mdts,  the  decomposition 
extends  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  salt,  and  the  evolution  (tf  gas  is  so 
violent  that  it  borders  upon  explosion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tiiat  in  this  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate,  the  oxygen  is  mixed  with  noticeable  traces  of  chlorine. 
— Journal  fur  prakt  CAemie,  Ixv.,  96. 
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PREPARATION  OP  ALUMINIUM  PROM  CRYOLITB. 

BT  HEINSIGH  ROSE. 

SiHCB  the  publication  of  D^Tille's  method  of  extracting  alnmininm,  I  hai^ 
endeaTonred  to  obtain  the  metal,  by  means  of  aodiam,  fh>m  the  double  chloride  of 
alominhimaiid  oodium;  not,  howeyer,  following  exactly  the  directiona  of  D^TlHe,  but 
heating  these  substancea  placed  in  alternate  layers.  The  result  was  unsatisfiictoty. 
ftammelsberg  likewise,  operating  exactly  in  accordance  with  D^ville^s  directioni, 
obtained  but  a  Tery  inconsiderable  product,  and  at  the  same  time  was  seldom  able 
to  prerent  the  bursting  of  the  glass  tubes,  in  which  the  sodium  rapour  reacted  upoii 
the  chloride  of  alnmininm. 

The  use  of  chloride  of  aluminium  and  its  compounds  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  ii 
particnlarly  inconvenient,  owing  to  their  Tolatility  and  deliquescent  character^ 
which  necessitate  the  exclusion  of  air  during  the  reaction  with  sodium. 

It  therefore  occurred  to  me  to  employ  instead  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  the 
fluoride  of  aluminium,  or  rather  its  compounds,  with  the  alkaline  fluorides,  one  ef 
which,  the  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  occurs  uatire  in  a  state  of  great 
purity  as  cryolite.  This  substance  is  not  Tolatile ;  it  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder 
With  great  ease,  is  anhydrous,  and  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 

By  heating  powdered  cryolite  mixed  with  potassium  to  bright  redness  in  a  small  iron 
crucible,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  aluminium  with  greater  ease  than  from  chloride  of 
alimiinium  or  its  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium.  I  was,  howoTer,  prevented 
by  the  scarcity  of  the  mineral  ftt>m  continuing  the  experiments,  until  a  short  time 
since,  when  I  recdved  from  M.  Erantz,  of  Bonn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and 
i&ewise  ascertained  that  it  was  to  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  a  very  small  cost. 

A  sample  of  a  white  powder  was  given  to  me,  large  quantities  of  which  were 
introduced  into  commerce  from  Greenland  under  the  name  of  '*  min^al  soda,"  at  a 
price  of  nine  shillings  a  hundred-weight.  It  was  used  in  the  soap  factories,  where^ 
by  means  of  caustic  lime,  soda  Ive  was  extracted,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  TOoduction  of  certain  kinds  of  soap,  probably  on  account  of  its  containing 
alumina.    This  powder  proved  to  be  cryolite. 

Hitherto  I  have,  in  preparing  aluminium,  employed  small  iron  crucibles  l}-inch 
high  and  1  j-inch  diameter.  The  finely  powdered  ciyolite  was  placed  in  layers  with 
sodium,  pressed  down  tightly,  and  covered  with  a  thick  laver  of  chloride  ^  sodium. 

I  found  chloride  of  potassium  the  most  advantageous  flux.  It  has  a  low  density^ 
and  facilitates  the  frision  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium  wliich  is  formed  in  the  reaction. 

The  proportions  were  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cryolite,  with  two 
parts  of  sodium  for  five  of  cryolite. 

The  crucible  was  covered  with  a  well-fitting  poroeUin  lid,  and  exposed  to  a  strong 
red  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  contents  were  then  perfectly  fttsed.  When  col{ 
'the  melted  mass  was  immersed  in  water  ;  and  generally  there  was  no  evolution  of 
gas,  or  at  most  it  was  very  slight;  and  in  those  instances  the  hydrogen  had  the  same 
unpleasant  odour  as  that  evolved  during  the  solution  of  cast-iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  carbon  originating  from  the  minute  quantity  of  naphtha  adhering  to  the 
sodium  used. 

The  melted  mass  softens  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  fiuorlde  of 
sodium.  This  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  chloride  of  potassium.  After  about  twdve 
hours  the  mass  was  crushed  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  the  globules  of  aluminium 
separated.    Tlieir  weight  was  fh)m  0.3  to  0.4  or  0.5  grm. 

-  The  smaller  globules  could  not  easily  be  separated  by  levigation  from  the 
undecomposed  cryolite  and  the  alumina,  which  was  always  formed,  on  account  of 
the  greater  hardness  of  these  substances.  This  portion  of  the  mass  was  treated 
irith  odd  dilute  nitric  add,  which,  though  it  did  not  dissolve  the  alumina,  left  the 
'globules  of  tibe  aluminium  with  a  bruliant  surface.  After  drying,  the  globules 
were  separated  from  the  alumina  and  cryolite  powder  by  rubbing  upon  muslin. 

Owing  to  the  formation  of  an  almost  imperceptible  flhn  of  oxide,  which  is 
formed  upon  tiiem  when  heated,  the  small  globules  of  aluminium  require  to  be 
mdted  with  a  flux,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mass.  There  is  always  some  loss  in  mdting 
alumjiiium  with  chloride  ofpotassium.  A  globule  of  the  metal,  wdgfaing  3.85  grm;, 
lost  in  this  way  0.05  grm.  llie  chloride  of  potassium  did  not  contain  any  aluminium 
When  dissolved  in  water,  but  a  small  quantity  xemained  undissdved.   There  la  no 
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doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  alaminium  decomposed  chloride  of  potassium,  and  that 
potassium  and  chloride  of  aluminium  were  Tolatiliced,  as  la  the  cose  when  copper 
and  even  silver  are  melted  with  chloride  of  potassium. 

When  the  globules  of  aluminium  were  melted  under  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium,  as  recommended  by  D^ville,  the  loss,  if  there  is  any,  is  very  slight. 

When  the  metal  is  melted  under  chloride  of  potassium,  the  surface  is  not 
perfectly  even,  but  presents  small  indentations  which  is  not  the  case  when  it  ia 
melted  under  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  is  to 
place  a  mixture  ot  idumina  and  carbon  in  a  glasa  tube  of  considerable  diameter, 
within  which  is  a  narrower  tube  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  while  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  through  the  largest  tube,  to  apply  a  very  strong  heat  to  that  part 
containing  the  iJumina  and  carbon,  and  a  less  heat  to  the  part  containing  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  vapour  of  chloride  of  aluminium  thus  formed  is  absorbed  so  readily  by 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  scarcely  any  is  deposited  at  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

Several  modifications  of  the  preparation  of  aluminium  were  tried,  but  the  one 
described  waa  found  most  advantageous. 

When  the  sodium  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  above  it  the  cryolite 
powder,  and  then  the  chloride  of  potassium,  much  of  the  sodium  escaped  in  vapour, 
which  was  not  the  case  when  the  sodium  was  cut  in  thin  slices  and  placed  in  layers 
with  the  cryolite. 

After  the  crucible  begins  to  be  red-hot,  it  suddenly  becomes  intensely  so  when  de- 
composition takes  place.  The  heat  must  not  be  lessened  then,  but  maintained  for  half 
an  hour  only.  If  continued  for  a  longer  time,  the  reaction  of  chloride  of  potassium 
upon  the  silumioium  would  cause  loss.  Neither  were  the  globules  of  iduminium 
larger  when  the  heat  was  maintained  for  two  hours.  That  is  the  case  only  when  a 
very  intense  heat  is  employed. 

When  the  heat  is  discontinued  after  five  or  ten  minutes  the  yield  of  aluminium  la 
remarkably  small,  because  the  metal  is  then  pulverulent,  and  bums  while  the 
crucible  cools. 

No  larger  product  was  obtained  when  the  cryolite  powder  was  mixed  with  aa 
equal  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  or  when  the  layers  of  sodium  and  ciyolite 
were  covered  with  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium. 

The  use  of  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  flux  necessitates  a  higher  temperature^  but  the 
result  is  not  sensibly  diflerent. 

The  yield  of  aluminium,  obtained  when  the  operation  was  conducted  in  the 
manner  described,  was  very  variable.  It  never  amounted  to  the  whole  of  the  metal 
in  the  cryolite  used.  This  substance  contains  only  13  per  cent  of  aluminium.  The 
largest  quantity  obtained  from  10  grms.  of  cryolite  was  0.8  grm.,  freq^^ently  only 
0.3  grm. ;  and  less  was  obtained,  instead  of  the  1.3,  which,  by  calculation,  it  ought 
to  yield,  if  the  reduction  was  complete. 

The  most  important  condition  to  which  these  variations  must  be  ascribed  is  the 
temperature.  The  higher  it  is,  the  more  does  the  aluminium  aggregate  into  globulea. 
I  once  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost  the  whole  of  the  redu<^  aluminium  in  one 
button,  weighing  0.5  grm. 

There  is  also  a  gr^t  loss  of  aluminium  caused  by  the  slow  cooUng  of  the  melted 
mass  and  the  burning  of  the  pulverulent  metal  In  order  to  obviate  this  anotiber 
mode  of  preparation  was  adopted.  The  cryolite  (20  grm.)  was  ignited  strongly 
in  a  gun-barrel,  through  which  was  passed  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  then  the 
vapour  of  8  grm.  of  sodium.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  cooled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  and  when  digested  with  water,  to  dissolve  the  fluoride  of  sodium,  left  a 
quantity  of  a  black  powder  consisting  chiefly  of  iron. 

The  small  product  obtained  in  these  experiments  should  not  detcor  others  from 
fVirther  attempts  to  prepare  aluminium  from  cryolite.  This  substance  can  now  be 
obtained  at  such  a  low  price,  and  sodium  is  likelv  to  be  obtained  so  dbeap^  aa  to 
render  desirable  the  search  for  a  method  that  will  ensure  an  adequate  product. 
Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion  that  cryolite  is  better  adapted  for  the  preparatilon  of 
aluminium  than  any  compound  of  this  metal 

Aluminium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  with  certainty  duect  f^m  alumina.  Potassium 
and  sodium  appear  to  effect  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  only  when  Uie  potash 
or  soda  produced  can  combine  with  the  unreduced  oxides.  Pure  potash  or  soda,  the 
characten  of  which  are  as  good  as  unknown,  do  not  appear  to  be  formed.    Now,  as 
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slnmina  oombines  readilj  with  the  alkalies  forming  alaminates,  there  is  yeason  to 
belieye  that  the  reduction  might  be  effected  by  the  alluiline  metals. 

£7en  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  cryolite  would  in  all  probability  be  for  a 
long  time  the  more  available  source  of  aluminium,  unless  it  increased  very  much  in 
price.  This  mineral  occurs  in  a  state  of  singular  purity,  and  contains,  besides 
aluminium,  only  fluorine  and  sodium,  substances  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
preparation  of  the  metal.  Alumina,  on  the  contrary,  is  rarely  found  pure,  and  its 
separation  on  a  large  scale,  from  substances  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
production  of  the  metal,  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

The  globules  of  aluminium  that  I  have  obtained  are  for  the  most  part  so  malleable, 
that  they  may  be  flattened  out  and  rolled  into  foil  without  reuding  at  the  edges. 
They  have  a  strong  metallic  lustre.  Some  pieces,  on  the  contrary,  which  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  sometimes  firmly  attached  to  it  and  not 
globular,  rent  at  the  sides  when  flattened.  They  also  differ  somewhat  in  colour  and 
lustre.  They  are  evidently  not  so  pure  as  the  majority  of  the  globules,  and 
probably  contain  some  iron. 

A  large  globule  of  aluminium,  weighing  3.8  grm.,  appeared  when  cut  through  to 
be  distinctly  brittle,  for  about  half  a  line  from  the  exterior,  while  the  inner  part  was 
soft  and  malleable.    Sometimes  there  wero  cavities  inside  the  globules. 

D<^?ille  has  obtained  aluminium  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  I  have  likewise  observed 
this  in  some  instances.  One  large  globule  had  quite  a  radiated  crystalline  structure 
at  the  part  which  was  lowest  during  the  cooling.  D^ville  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
obtained  octohedrons  ;  but,  according  to  the  examination  of  my  brother,  the 
cxystalline  structure  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  the  regular  system. 

In  an  attempt  to  melt,  without  any  flux,  a  somewhat  impure  globule  of  aluminium 
which  had  been  flattened,  small  globules  were  protruded  from  the  surface.  The 
impure  metal  being  least  fusible,  the  pure  metal  mixed  with  it  melts,  expands,  and 
is  forced  out  of  the  mass,  as  is  the  case  with  impure  bismuth. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  cryolite  is  used  in  Berlin,  under  the  name  of 
**  mineral  soda,"  for  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda  lye.  Powdered  cryolite  is  per- 
fectly decomposed  when  heated  with  caustic  lime  and  water  at  the  boiling  point. 
The  fluoride  of  calcium  produced  does  not  retain  any  aluminium,  the  whole  of  which 
is  dissolved  as  alumina  by  the  soda,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  fluorine, 
or  contains  only  very  minute  traces  of  it.— Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  August, 
1855. 

ON  THE  POSITION  OF  ALUMINIUM  IN  THE  VOLTAIC  SERIES. 

BY  CHARLES  WHEATSTONB,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 

Hating,'  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  been  permitted  to  examine  a 
specimen  of  aluminium  prepared  by  M.  Claire-De?ille,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  ascertain  one  of  the  physical  properties  of  this  extraordinary  metal, 
whicli  it  does  not  appear  has  been  yet  determined,  viz.,  its  order  in  the  voltaic 
series.    The  following  are  the  results  of  my  experiments. 

Solution  of  potass  acts  more  energetically  and  with  a  greater  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  upon  aluminium  than  it  does  on  zinc,  cadmium,  or  tin.  In  this  liquid 
aluminium  is  negative  to  zinc,  and  positive  to  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
platina.  Employed  as  the  positive  metal,  the  most  steady  and  energetic  current  is 
obtained  when  it  is  opposed  to  copper  as  the  negative  metal ;  all  the  other  metals 
negative  to  it  which  were  tried  became  rapidly  polarized,  whether  above  or  below 
copper  in  the  series. 

In  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  aluminium  is  negative  to  zinc  and  cadmium, 
and  positive  to  all  the  other  metals  above  named.  With  this  liquid  also  copper 
opposed  to  it  as  the  negative  metal  gave  the  strongest  and  most  constant  current. 

Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  known  not  to  act  chemically  in  any  sensible 
manner  on  aluminium.  With  the  former  acid  diluted  as  the  exciting  liquid 
aluminium  is  negative  to  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  The  current  with  zinc 
is  strong  ;  with  the  other  metals  very  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  apparent 
negative  condition  is  the  result  of  polarization.  When  aluminium  is  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this  metal  appears  negative  to  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  and  iron  ; 
but  with  lead,  on  which  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action,  the  current  is  insensible.  In 
l>oth  these  liquids  copper  and  platina  are  negative  to  aluminium,  and  notwithstanding 
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the  apparant  absenoe  of  chemical  acfeioii  on  the  lottet  metals  wMk  currenU  «ie 
prodnoed. 

•  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  a  metal,  the  atomic  number  of  which  ia  bo  mall, 
and  the  specific  graTitj  of  which  is  so  low,  should  occupy  snch  a  positiaa  ia  tlie 
alectromotiTe  aoie  as  to  be  nK»e  negatlTe  than  zinc  in  tiie  seriea,— iVticesiffiiya  qf 
Ihe  12qya/ iSoeiefy,  ToL  Tii,  No.  12. 


NOTE  ON  THB  FBEPABATION  OF  CALOMEL  IN  THE  WET  WAY. 

'  Muck  and  Zhikeisen*  haTe  described  experiments,  which  they  consider  to  proT« 
that  the  method  of  preparing  calomel,  recommended  bj  Wohler,t  is  defectiTe.  in  as 
much  as  only  half  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  is  conyerted  into  calomel,  unless  an 
alkaline  solphite  is  used  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  then  there  is  a  disadrantage, 
arising  from  a  partial  reduction  of  the  mercury,  whidi  gires  the  calomel  a  grogr 
odour. 

Sartorius,:(  howerer,  has  made  some  further  experiments  on  the  sulgect,  m 
consequence  of  the  adrantages  that  such  a  mode  of  preparing  calomd  would 
possess ;  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method  is  fully  capable  of 
practical  application,  and  that  without  the  use  of  alkali,  chloride  of  mercury  may^ 
be  almost  perfectly  converted  into  calomel  by  means  of  sulphurous  add,  proTidd 
the  solution  has  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 

Thus,  for  instance,  chloride  of  mercury  dissolTod  in  8000  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  of  from  158°  to  176°  F.,  yielded  84.6  per  cent.  calomeL  According  to 
calculation,  the  quantity  should  be  86.9  per  oent.,  so  that  the  deficiency  ia  not 
greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  calomel  by  any  other  method. 

The  reaction  between  the  chloride  of  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid  is  not  instan- 
taneous, but  gradually  progpressiye ;  so  that  the  calomel  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  liquid  until  some  time  has  elapsed. 

In  the  preparation  of  calomel  by  this  method,  on  the  large  scale,  the  mercmy 
which  remains  in  solution  may  be  recoy»:ed  after  separating  the  sulphurous  add 
from  the  solution,  by  precipitation  with  soda  or  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

The  calomel  thus  prepared  is  always  crystalline. 


"  OL.  HYDR.  GALL.*'§ 

Uhber  this  designation,  a  compound  for  which  the  following  is  the  formula^ 
has  been  recently  prescribed  as  an  ingredient  in  ointments : — 

R    Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  pulyerati. 
Add!  gaUid  ai.    58S. 
Old  oUy«  Qiss. 
Bub  wdl  together  [with  a  few  drops  of  water]  until  the  gallic  add  and  nitric- 
oxide  unite  forming  a  dark  brown  powder,  when  add  the  oiL 


METHOD  OF  PREVENTING  INCRUSTATION  OF  BOILERS. 

A  PJLTBMT  has  been  taken  out  in  France  by  M.  Dudos  de  Boussois  for  a  method 
of  preyenting  the  incrustation  of  boilers. 
The  water  witii  which  the  boiler  is  supplied  is  preriously  mixed  with  a  aolntioii 

containing  Chloride  of  barium 125 

Hydrochloric  add,  1.20  s.  g.  25 

Water    450 

generally  in  the  proportion  of  yolume  of  about  1 .5  per  cent 

The  prindple  of  the  method  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
ibrmaticm  of  sulphate  of  buyta,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 


•  Wittstein's  VimieUahnekr^  !▼.,  373. 

t  PkarmaPwtiealJoumai,  ziy.,  470. 

'  _lnnaftTn  dcr  Chen,  und  jRlorm^  zcri.,  885. 
We  prcsome  this  term  is  intended  as  an  abbreriation  for  OUum  hfdraryyri  gaOatii,  l^ 
qfff&aU  qfmmvmry,  bnt  we  dcmbt  whether  a  galkte  of  nwroniy  is  the  compoimd  produced. 
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RBI  hydfochloric  add;  wUla  in  both  reaetloiu  there  it  ftnrmed  chloride  of  oakiBiii^  asalt 

which  does  not  produce  xDcnutakioii.    After  the  additbn  of  Uie  aM  liquid  the  water 
SB  it  lUlowed  to  become  deer  in  Itr^  leaerToin,  and  anj  ezoett  of  add  may  be 

a  If  lemoTed  by  introducing  pieoea  of  limestone  into  the  tnbe  by  wluch  it  is  conyeyed  to 

lAf  the  boiler^ilnMi^atid'a  GMe  Hduatriei,  June»  1855,  p.  337. 


PIPrrZAHOIO  ACID. 


^^  PipUzahoie  Acid  iB  the  name  given  to  a  substance  recently  extracted  by  M.  Hio 

tB^  de  la  Loza,  FrofeBsor  of  ChemiBtry,  of  Mexico,  from  a  root  known  in  some  parts  of 

i^si  the  Mexican  republic  as  Raiz  del  Pipitzahoac,*    This  root,  specimens  of  which, 

tei  together  with  the  add,  were  in  the  Pans  Exhibition,  is  the  produce  of  a  compositous 

igs  plant,  probably,  we  aro  infbrmed,  of  the  genus  TVms.    It  is  used  in  its  native 

t^  country  as  a  drastic  purgative,  in  the  somewhat  large  dose  of  two  or  three  drams. 

The  add  is  likewise  purgative  in  a  dose  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains. 
ift]  The  methods  employed  by  M.  de  la  Loza  fur  the  separation  of  the  add  are  suffi- 

le  dently  simple.    The  first  is  by  siMimatum :  a  quantity  of  the  root  in  powder  is  mixed 

H:  widi  an  equal  vdume  of  sand  and  cautiously  heated  to  a  temperature  not  emeeding 

f^  ^  176®  F.    The  add  sublimes,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel 

^  A  seeood  method  condsts  in  pouring  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root  into  water, 

when  pipitzahoic  add  (impure,  we  presume)  is  predpitated.    A  third  process  is 
'ii  that  <k  allowing  the  alcoholic  tincture  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whan  the  add 

will  crystalliise  out.f 

Pipitzahoic  acid  has  been  investigated  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Liebig  by 
Mr.  Mason  C.  Wdd4  This  chemist  describes  the  puro  add  as  readily  soluble  in 
absolute  idcohol  and  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  predpitated  upon  the  addition  of 
water,  in  voluminous  yellow  masses.  Upon  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  the 
acid  is  found  crystallized  in  tufts  of  lamellar  crystals.  Crystallized  from  ether,  it 
forms  small,  shining,  obliqudy-rhombic  tables.  The  add  has  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
and  is  unchanged  by  exposure  to  the  air.  At  about  212°  F.  it  fuses,  forming  a  red 
J  ^  liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  form:  at  a  little  over  212^  it 

sublimes  unchanged,  condensing  in  the  form  of  gdden-ydlow  scales. 

Pipitzahoic  add,  according  to  Mr.  Weld,  has  a  compoution  of  C«  Hm  Oe.  Caustic 
and  carbonated  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  give,  with  solutions  of  the  add,  an 
intenae  purple  odour.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  possess  this  characteristic  colour ; 
they  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  Combinations  of  the  oxides  of 
copper,  silver,  and  lead,  with  pipitzahdc  acid  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  add,  it  is  thoqght,  nuiy  be  useful  as  a  dye,  and  also  as  a  chemical  test  for 
alkalies. 


PURIFICATION  OP  SULPHUBIO  ACID  FROM  ARSBOTO. 

Db.  L  Lowe  §  calls  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  in  1854  g  he  proposed  a  method  for 
separating  arsenic  from  sulphuric  add,  the  principle  of  which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  method  recently  proposed  by  Buchner.^  His  method  consists  in  heating 
the  add  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  he  considers  this  plan  to  be 
moro  practically  advantageous  than  that  adopted  by  Buchner,  of  heating  it  with 
solution  of  hydrochloric  add,  or  passing  the  dry  gas  through  the  add ;  inasmuch  as 

*  The  karaed  body  in  Mexico  to  whom  th«  fiist  acooantof  this  sabetaace  was  submitted 
ehuged  the  name  of  the  add,  ia  honoar  of  its  disooverer,  from  PipitzdhoiG  to  Bu^oek,  Ab  the 
former  name  is  more  in  acoordsnce  with  estAbUshed  custom,  and  as  we  find  the  aeid  described  in 
Gennany  under  that  desigDation,  we  prefer  it  (barbaroos  though  it  is)  to  that  proposed  by  the 


t  Catalogue  dee  Prodmit  NaittreU,  Industriei^  ^c,  expotee  done  la  Section  Mexicame  & 
V£xpotiHon  Unwertellede  1S55,    Paris:  1855.    Pue  51. 
X  AfMoJen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  Aognst»  1855,  pw  188. 
I  Afoudm  der  Chemie  tmd  Pkarmaae^  October,  1855. 
\Jahred>erichi  dee  PhyaihaL     Vertme  m  Fraid^brt  o,  M. 
f  IKngler's  Polytochn.  Joum.^  czzziL,  205. 
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it  is  more  ezpediiious,  and  does  not  involre  either  dilation  of  the  add,  or  the 
troublesome  preparation  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas.  MoreoTer,  the  sjsparation  of 
chloride  of  arsenic  does  not  take  place  so  readily  when  the  sulphnric  add  is  diluted, 
and  there  is  also  a  probability  that  the  arsenic  would  be  converted  into  chloride 
more  readily  by  the  hydrochloric  add  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphuric  acid,  than  by  either  the  drr  gas  or  a  solution  of  it.  Chloride 
of  sodium  may  easily  be  obtained  pure,  and  although  its  use  for  the  separation  of 
arsenic  from  sulphuric  acid  would  be  attended  with  the  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  still,  for  the  minority  of  purposes  for  which  sul- 
phuric acid  would  be  required  free  from  arsenic,  the  presence  of  this  salt  would  be 
quite  indifferent. 

Dr.  Lowe  remarks,  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  purifying,  in  this  manner, 
the  sulphuric  add  employed  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  he 
has  found  the  method  perfectly  successful. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TESTING  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

W1TT8TOCK*  finds  that  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  containing  a  trace  of 
selenous  acid,  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a 
reaction  takes  place,  exactly  similar  to  that  presented  by  acid  containing  one  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  nitrogen.  After  a  time,  the  purple  colour  at  the  boundary  of  the 
liquids  passes  into  red,  and  the  predpitated  selenium  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Tessel.' 


NOTE  ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNIA. 

BT  MAHSHAIX  HALL,  M.D.,  BTC 

The  detection  of  strychnia  as  a  poison  is,  at  this  moment,  of  deep  public  interest 

When  the  chemical  test  faUs,  there  remains,  I  think,  anotheiv-the  physkiogieaU 
Haying  long  studied  the  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  animal  economy  (I  have  sent 
two  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Institute  of  Francef),  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
effects  on  the  moat  excitable  of  the  animal  species  are  at  once  the  most  delicate  and 
specific  tests  of  this  poison. 

I  haye  just  performed  two  experiments,  and  only  two,  for  want  of  materials  for 
more. 

I  requested  Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock,  of  Hanover  Street,  to  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
acetate  of  strychnia  in  one  thousand  parts  of  distilled  water,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
acetic  acid. 

I  then  took  a  frog,  and  having  added  to  one  ounce  of  water  y^th  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  placed  the  frog  in  this  dilute  solution.  No  effect  having 
been  produced,  t2u^^  o^  ^  S^i°  of  the  acetate  was  carefully  added.  This  having 
produced  no  effect,  in  another  hour  ^th  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  was  again  added, 
making  the  -x^^tlis,  or  about  the  thirty- third  part  of  a  grain.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
frog  became  violently  tetanic,  and  though  taken  out  and  washed,  died  in  the  course 
of  the  night. 

I  thus  detected,  in  the  most  indubitable  manner,  one  thirty-third  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  It  appeared  to  me  that  had  more  time  been  given  to 
the  experiment,  a  much  minuter  quantity  would  be  detectible. 

I  placed  the  second  t  frog  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  I  had  added  the 
^th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  At  the  end  of  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  third  hours,  other  similar  additions  were  made,  no  symptoms 
of  strychnism  having  appeared.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  the  frog  having  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  ^th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strydinia,  tetanus 
came  on,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  of  removal  and  washing,  as  in  the 
former  experiment,  proved  fatal  in  its  turn. 

*  Annalen  der  Phynk  and  Chemie, 

t  See  the  Comptu  Rendtu  for  June,  1847,  and  February,  1853. 

X  These  frogs  were  not  fresh  from  the  pools. 
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I  thus  detected  ^th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  poiBononi  salt  bj  phenomena  too  vMd 
to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt,  the  animal,  on  the  slightest  touch,  became  seized  with 
the  most  general  spasmodic,  or,  rather,  tetanoid  rigiditj.  And  this  phenomenon, 
alternating  with  perfect  relaxation,  was  repeated  again  and  again. 

As  the  nerye  and  muscles  of  the  frog's  leg,  properly  prepared,  hare  been  reiy  aptlf 
designated  as  galyanoscopic,  so  the  whole  frog,  properly  employed,  becomes  strych- 
noscopic. 

In  cases  of  suspected  XK>ison  from  strychnia,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  the  contents  of  the  heart,  blood-yessels,  &&,  must  be  severaUy  and 
caieiiilly  eraporated,  and  made  to  act  on  liyely  frogs  just  taken  fW>m  the  ponds  or 
mud.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  taken  in  wipter  the  frog  will  proye  more  strychno- 
scopic  than  in  summer,  in  the  early  morning  than  in  the  eyening. 

The  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  also  remains  to  be  discoyered,  with 
all  its  details  and  precautions — an  inquiry  into  which  I  propose  to  enter  shortly. 
Meantime  this  note  may  not  be  without  its  utility. 

Prmcea  Street,  Hanover  Square,  January,  1856. 

PosTSCBiPT.— I  haya  repeated  my  experiment  I  placed  one  frog,  fresh  from  the 
pools,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  containing  the  -^th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
strychnia ;  a  second  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  containing  the  ^th,  a  third  con- 
taining T^th,  and  a  fourth  containing  ^ii^th.  All  became  tetanic  in  two  or  three 
hours,  except  the  third,  whidi  was  a  female  (the  others  being  males),  which 
required  a  longer  time. 

The  fi^th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  is  therefore  detectible  by 
means  of  this  test  conferred  by  physiology. 

We  now  placed  a  male  frog  in  ^^th  part  of  a  grahi  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia, 
dissolyed  in  six  drachms  of  water.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  it  became  yiolently 
tetanic. 

The  fresh  frog  is,  therefore,  at  this  season,  strychnoscopic  of  ^J^th  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  and  probably  to  a  much  minuter  quantity,  which  ulterior 
experiment  must  show. 

In  two  other  experiments,  the  ^th  and  the  -n^nr^^  ^^  ^  ff^^^  ^^  ^^®  acetate  of 
strychnine  were  detected. — Lancet 

January  1th,  1856. 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OE  ALMONDS. 

This  was  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  about  thirty-nine,  whose  mind  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  excited  state.  He  appeared  on  the  morning  of  his  death  in  his  usual 
health,  and  was  met  by  his  servant  descending  from  his  sitting-room.  The  servant, 
on  passing  into  the  room  her  master  had  just  left,  observed  a  tumbler  and 
bottle  on  the  table,  and  immediately  afterwards  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  person  falling. 
Hastening  down,  she  found  her  master  insensible  and  groaning.  He  was  carried  to 
liis  room,  and  Mr.  Wright,  a  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  for,  who  found  him 
insensible,  breathing  or  gasping  slowly.  Mr.  Wright  used  some  remedial  means, 
but  death  took  place  in  a  few  moments.  It  was  estimated  that  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  dose  was  taken. 

The  body  was  examined  about  fifty-four  hotfrs  after  death.  There  was  no  smell 
of  prussic  acid,  but  on  cutting  through  the  abdominal  waUs,  the  previously  absent 
smell  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  was  manifested.  The  stomach  was  removed  with  a 
portion  of  cesophagus  and  duodenum.  On  laying  this  organ  open,  it  was  found  to 
contain  ten  drachms  by  measure  of  a  semi-transparent  oily  liquid,  which  contained 
some  albuminous-like  flakes,  and  emitted  an  intensely  powerful  smell,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  stomach  itself  was  large  and  capacious,  contained  no  food,  and  its 
surfkoe  was  of  a  bright  chocolate-brown  colour,  covered  with  large  deep  rugs.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  softened.  The  whole  appearance  conveyed  to  the  mind  the 
impression  th&t  it  had  been  acted  on  by  a  powerful  IrritanL  The  other  organs,  so 
far  as  examined,  were  found  to  be  healthy. 

The  ten  drachms  of  fluid  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Redwood,  and  found  to  be  pure 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  each  drachm  of  which  contained  3.42  grains  of  anhydrous 
prussic  acid ;  consequently,  about  35  gruns  of  this  poison  were  removed  from  the 
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Moinaoh ;  and  it  is  pfobable^  aUowing  for  wAit^  that  half  A  mwdi  again  had 
ariginallj  been,  swallowed. 

.  The  point  of  especial  interest  in  the  case^  was  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  pmssie 
acid  could  be  swallowed,  and  admit  of  the  patient  walking  down  stairs.  Dr.  Qnain 
belieyed  that  the  pEotracted  effects  were  dne,  in  the  ihvt  place,  to  the  oily  diaracta  ot 
the  medium,  probaUjr  prerenting  rapid  absorption  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  irritating 
character  of  the  essential  oiL  Me  also  remarked  on  the  risk  attending  the  oonmioB 
nse  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds.  The  subject  of  this  case  had,  by  his  position  in 
business,  the  means  of  getting  free  access  to  this  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  flaTouring^ 
and  the  bottle  containing  it  was  labelled  <' Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds,"  tboogh  it 
was  really  the  essential  ml.  He  thought  it  ought  to  be  known  that  this  artide 
could  be  had  deprived  of  prussic  add,  yet  retaining  its  flarouring  properties.* 


POPDLIN. 

The  crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  Bracconot  in  1830,  from  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  Popubu  tremmloy  consists  of  • 

Oaleolation. 

Carbon  56.49  66.49  56.36  56.34 

Hydrogen 6.39  6.13  6.29  6.10 

Oxygen 37.12  37.38  37.35  37.56 

And  its  compodtion  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Cm  Hm  Oh,  or  by  C^t  Hq 
Oi«  +  4  HO  ;  since  by  heating  at  212°  F.,  it  loses  8.43  per  cent,  water ;  and  four 
equivalents  HO  correspond  with  8.45  per  cent. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  populin,  and  at  212°  F.  decomposes  i1^  forming, 
together  with  benzoic  acid  and  grape  sugar,  a  resin  which  melts  in  boiling 
water,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  saliretin.  When  populin  is  heated  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it  evolves  hydruret  of  salicyle, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  populin  is  a  conjugate  compound  of 
saliretin,  grape  sugar,  and  benzoic  acid.  Firiaf  considers  it  to  be  'a  oompoond  of 
aaligenin,  grape  sugar,  and  benzoic  add ;  and  that  the  saligenin  separated  in  its 
decomposition  is  resolved  by  the  further  action  of  adds  into  saliretin  : 

C4«H«Oi.  +  4HO    =    C14H.O4    +    Ci«H«04    +    CbHmOm 
Populin  Benzoic  add         Saligenin         Grape  sugar 

Under  the  influence  of  decomposing  casdn,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  popuUn  is  decomposed  with  production  of  saligenin, 
lactic  acid,  and  benzoate  of  lime. 

Among  the  three  substances  supposed  by  Firia  to  exist  in  populin;  saligenin  and 
grape  sugar  have  been  recopiized  as  constituents  of  salidne ;  so  that  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  populin  might  be  converted  into  salicine  hy  separation  of  the 
benzoic  add.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  when  populin  is  boued  with  baryta 
w^ater  or  milk  of  lime.  In  order  to  obtain  the  salidne,  the  benzdc  add  is 
predpitated  by  means  of  perchloride  of  iron,  excess  of  iron  removed  l^  lime,  and 
excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid.    The  liquid  then  v^ds  salidne  on  evaporation. 

Firia  found  the  quantity  of  benzoic  add  yidded  in  this  way  to  be  26.90  per  cent. 
This  corresponds  with  the  view  he  holds  of  its  composition,  which  would  require 
28.68  per  cent. 

The  salidne  thus  obtained  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  natural  salidne,  its 
composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  dc  Hu  Ou. 

The  conversion  of  populin  into  salidne  may  be  efl^cted  even  by  heating  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  to  212®  F. 

Weak  nitric  add  acts  upon  it  only  at  212®  F.,  forming  a  yeDow  sdntion  whidi* 
alter  long  boiling,  evolves  vapour  having  the  odour  of  hydruret  of  salicyle.  When 
heated  with  ordinary  nitric  add,  populin  is  probably  converted  into  nitrobenxoic 
iadd  and  oxalic  add. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  1.30  s.  g.,  populin  is  converted  into  a  substance  which 
Firia  calls  benzohelidn.  Th\a  substance  has  great  analogy  with  h^lidn;  it  crys* 
taliizes  in  sillnr  needles;  sulphuric  add  dissdves  it  with  yellow  colour,  and  the 
solution,  when  diluted  with  water,  evolves  hydruret  of  salicyle.    The  same  substance 

*  See  FharmaeeiaioalJoumdl,  voL  xiiL,  pages  277  and  597. 

t  nnwfvo  Ctmento,  i.,  198,  and  Aim,  dtr  Chem,  mtd Pharm^rsfi^  875. 
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&  ibnned  by  boUing  with  liydrocfalorlic  acid  with  separation  of  benioic  acid.  In  the 
Qold^  canatic  alkalies  do  not  alter  benzohelidn,  but  at  212®  P.  it  dissQLyes  with 
intense  gold  yellow  colour,  yielding  the  same  products,  together  with  grape  sugar, 
when  the  alkaline  solution  is  neutralized  by  an  acid. 

The  constitution  of  this  substance  would  appear  therefore  to  be  analogous  to  that 

of  populin.    Its  composition  isr  epresented  by  the  formula  Cm  Hm  Om;  by  heating  it 

does  not  lose  water.    The  above  decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  equation: 

C4oHa,Oi,  +  4HO    =    CuHiO*    +    Cx«H«04    +    CuHttOu 

Benzohelicin  Benzoic  acid       Hydruretof        Grape  sugar 

Sali^le 
Beniohelicin  may  be  conrerted  into  helicin  by  boiling  with  a  base  that  abstiaota 
bensoio  acid  without  acting  upon  helicin. 


THE   ROTAL  INSTITUTION. 


Thb  Friday  Evening  Meetings  of  this  Institution  were  re-commenced  on  the  25th 
of  January.  The  company  was  no  less  numerous  and  distinguished  than  that 
which  has  usually  assembled  on  similar  occasions,  although  the  usual  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  first  evening  of  the  season,  a  lecture  by  Professor  Faraday,  was  not 
presented.  The  evening  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  delivered  a  discourse  on 
''Inferences  from  the  Negation  of  Perpetual  Motion."  The  lecturer  reftorred  to  the 
various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  an  inexhaustible  souxoe  of 
motion,  and  tfa«  speculations  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  posaiUe  result  of 
such  attempts.  He  explained  his  views  upon  the  subject,  which  accord  with  those 
generally  entertained,  and  he  illustrated  the  admitted  fact  that  every  manifestation 
of  power  is  attended  with  an  expenditure  of  force,  by  several  experiments,  one  of 
which  was  new.  Faraday,  who  was  present,  will  deliver  a  diMourse  on  Friday,  the 
22nd  of  February,  but  the  subject  of  his  communication  has  not  1)een  announced. 

KBVIBW8. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
THERAPEUTICS. 

BT  DS.  MTALHE.* 

The  work  before  us  brings  with  it  the  recommendation  of  a  weU-known 
name  and  an  attractive  title.  Its  design  is  to  show  how  far  the  various  changes 
constituting  what  is  called  Life,  may  be  attributed  to  definite  chemical  reactions!, 
reactions  aa  certain,  as  well  determined,  and  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  the 
operations  of  the  laboratory.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  word  vital  is  exchanged 
for  the  term  chemical  phenomena;  the  task  of  the  author  bein^  first  to  assert 
their  right  to  the  a|^ellation  and  then  to  explain  the  laws  m  obedience  to 
which  &ey  act.  Two  objections  instantly  suggest  themselves,  the  one  ima- 
ginary, the  other  real.  Are  we  to  suppoee  (it  wiU  be  urged)  that  the  same 
mutual  deonnpositions  as  are  observed  in  the  lecture-room  actually  take  pUoe 
in  the  human  frame?  Is  not  this  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  those  modifying 
influences  that  must  exist  in  the  body  ?  No,  certainly,  for  as  in  elementary 
ehemistiy  no  one  would  describe  phenomena  irrespective  of  attendant  circum* 
stances,  so  none  but  the  superficial  would  imagine  tne  same  transformations  oc- 
cuirine  in  man  as  in  a  retort ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  ignorantly  to 
shrinkl>ack  from  the  attempt  to  discover  what  is  the  spedal  chemistry  of  exist- 
ence, what  is  the  action  of  the  controlling  energies  of  vitality,  and  what  the  ulti- 
mate result  determined  by  these  characteristic  forces  ? 

The  second  objection  is  the  danger  arising  in  all  such  speculations,  of 
denying,  making  h^t  of,  or  passing  by  unacknowledged  the  first  cause  of  liie 
itself,  and  great  as  must  be  the  admiration  excited  by  this  treatise,  the  reputa- 

•  Ckimie  ttmUquie  a  la  PkgMogU  tdd  la  TUrapmtiqiie.  Par  M.  fo  Docteor  Mialhe, 
Pharmacien  oe  rEmperenr.    Paris,  1856. 
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tion  of  Mialhe  would  not  have  suffered  had  his  opening  statements  contamed 
one  line  of  recognition  of  that  higher  power  which  is  oeyond  the  grasp  and 
above  the  comprehiension  of  even  "  the  Fharmacien  to  the  Emperor." 

The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  volume  :-— 
There  are  two  fundamental  conditions  of  life,  Oxjdation  and  Nutrition,  or,  in 
other  words,  air  and  food.  The  phenomena  of  Oxydation  take  place  wherever 
the  blood  penetrates  after  its  absorption  of  Oxysen.  Some  substances  are 
directly  oxygenated,  such  as  alcohol,  the  volatile  oils,  and  albumcnous  bodies ; 
some  indirectly,  as  the  neutral  hydrocarbons  (Glucose  and  Fatty  Matters),  which 
do  not  absorb  Oxygen,  save  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaline  fluids  of  the 
system  ;  while  some  resist  its  action  altogether,  as  Gum  and  Mannite.  Whatever 
momentarily  interferes  with  Oxydation  must  be  dangerous,  whatever  does  so 
permanently,  fatal.  Chloroform  and  Sulphuric  Ether  act  by  displacing  the 
Oxygen  of  the  blood  and  arresting  its  combustion.  Hence  the  most  rational  way 
to  counteract  as])hyxia  resulting  from  anaesthetics,  is  to  inhale  Oxygen.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  annihilates  the  intra-vascular  combustion,  and  produces  instant 
deatL 

But  whilst  Oxygen  is  a  destructive  agent,  the  functions  of  Nutrition  are  con- 
stantly repairing  the  waste  of  Bespiration.  The  substances  necessary  to  be 
assimilated  undergo  peculiar  transmutations  by  means  of  the  Saliva,  the  Gastric 
juice,  the  Bile,  &c.  These  changes  (as  Dumas  has  shown)  are  purely  chemical, 
and  constitute  what  is  called  Digestion. 

The  alimentary  substances  have  been  divided  by  Prout  into  three  classes  :— 
1.  Vegetable  matters,  or  hydrocarbons— Sugar  and  Starch.  2.  Nitrogenous 
bodies — Albumen,  Fibrine,  Gelatine,  and  Gluten.  3.  Fatty  matters — Fats  and 
Oils.  The  first  class  are  assimilated  by  means  of  the  active  principle  of  the 
Saliva,  Diastase,  which  converts  the  starch  into  Dextrine,  and  finally  into 
Glucose.  Diastase  is  found  also»  though  in  lesser  quantity,  in  the  Pancreatic 
juice ;  and  so  powerful  an  agent  is  it,  that  one  part  by  weight  is  sufficient  to 
liquify  and  convert  into  dextrine  and  glucose  more  than  2000  parts  of  fecula. 

From  regular  chemical  deduction  it  is  shown,  that  Glucose  is  in  its  turn 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies  of  the  blood,  becomes  transformed  into  new  sub- 
stances alone  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  combining  with  it;  it  then 
andersoes  a  veritable  combustion.* 

Shafi  we  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  theory  to  a  great  practical  result  ?  It 
will  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes,  that  disease  oi  hope  against  hope, 
with  its  unnatural  thirst  and  consumptive  weakness.  Here  the  Glucose  is  not 
decomposed,  but  unassimilated  is  rejected  by  the  secretions. 

The  cause  of  this  disturbance  is  the  want  of  sufficient  alkalinity — the  remedy 
is  to  restore  what  is  deficient.  Give  alkaline  carbonates^au  de  Vtchv^  Bicar- 
bonate of  Soda,  and  recommend  moderate  exercise,  and  open-air  employment. 
One  successful  attempt  to  cure  what  has  often  been  the  incurable  will  prove, 
that  the  most  practical  men  are  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  speculate  with 
sense. 

Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  Saliva,  the  influence  of  the  Gastric  juice 
comes  next  under  consideration.  This,  too,  furnishes  an  active  principle — 
Pepsine.  By  its  means  Albumen,  Caseine,  Fibrine,  Gelatine,  and  Gluten  are 
assimilated.  Pepsine,  therefore,  is  a  functional  agent  as  old  as  the  first  man,  and 
has  now  the  honour  of  adorning  an  advertisement  as  a  patent  medicine. 

PEPSINE. 

**  The  method  x>ointed  out  by  Yogel  for  obtaining  Pepsine  is  the  following  :— Take 
the  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig's  stomach,  cut  it  in  little  bits,  and  wash  with  cold 

*  Ainsi,  U  glyoose  n'a  point  la  propri^t^  de  s'unir  directiment  k  Toxye^ne,  die  doit  6tr« 
d^mpos^e,  transform^e  en  snbstancea  nouvelles,  qui  seuies  sont  propres  k  absorber  Tosyg^ce,  li 
86  combiner  avec  loi ;  et  ces  transformations  ne  peuvent  aroir  lieu  que  sous  rinflaeoce  des 
alcalis  libres,  ou  carbonates. — Page  66. 
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dUtilled  water.  After  twenty-four  hours'  contact,  decant  and  pour  a  firesli  quantity 
of  water  on  the  pieces.  This  operation  ia  repeated  sereral  days,  until  a  putrid  odour 
is  dlflcemible.  The  watery  infusion  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  Acetate  of  Lead. 
The  white  fiocculent  precipitate  which  results  contains  Pepsine,  together  with  much 
albuminous  or  caseine  matter.  This  precipitate,  well  washed,  is  suspended  in  water, 
through  which  is  passed  a  current  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  On  filtering  the  liquid 
the  caseine  matter  remains  on  the  filter  with  Sulphuret  of  Lead,  whilst  the  filtrate 
Gontaina  the  Pepsine  with  Acetic  Acid.  By  adding  to  the  filtered  liquor  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  an  abundant  whitiah  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  dried 
in  the  air— this  is  Pepsine.  It  must  undergo  two  or  three  fresh  watery  solutions^ 
filtrations,  and  alcoholic  precipitations,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  purer  state  and  frea 
fewa  Acetic  Acid."— Mialhe»  Chimie  AppliquA,  page  100. 

Pepsine  has  no  action  on  Starch;  it  coa^lates  milk  and  the  albumenous  sub- 
stances  in  general  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  proportion  of  acid,  dissolves  this 
coagulum,  and  transforms  it  into  albumenose^  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
albumenous  bodies  as  Glucose  to  the  Starches. 

Pepsine  possesses  also  this  well-marked  chemical  characteristic,  that  it  is 
destitute  or  transforming  agency  apwrt  from  the  preyious  action  of  an  add. 
TMs  acid  is  furnished  by  the  Gastric  juice,  and  has  been  maintained  to  be  Acetic, 
Butyric,  Lactic,  and  bv  Prout,  Hydrochloric  acid;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  them  all.  Its  function  is,  to  convert  albumenous  substances  into 
a  ffelatiniform  mass.  This  mass  is  then  acted  upon  by  Pepsine,  rendered 
aMnble  and  capable  of  assimilation,  the  ultimate  result  being  in  all  cases 
Albumenose. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  Albumen,  as  seen  in  Cholera,  or  Bright^s  Disease,  afi 
well  as  the  action  of  Albumenose,  in  its  healthy  functional  state,  are  accurately 
delmeated  by  ll(GaIhe,  but  belong  more  to  the  Physician  than  the  Chembt ;  yet> 
let  it  always  be  recollected,  that  it  is  the  latter  who  has  been  able  by  his  art  to 
point  out  a  rational  mode  of  practice. 

Unhappily,  the  exact  method  of  the  assimilation  of  the  last  class,  the  Fatty 
Matters,  nas  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  Bile  was  formerly  con* 
sidered  the  principal  agent.  M.  Bernard  has  announced  a  peculiar  active 
principle  which  would  complete  the  series,  but  Mialhe  gives  nis  reasons  for 
rejoctmg  it.  The  present  idea  is,  that  these  bodies  are  converted  into  emulsions 
by  means  of  the  alkalies  of  the  Pancreatic  juice,  and  in  that  state  are  capable  of 
assimilation ;  whilst  from  the  experiments  of  Matteucci  it  follows,  that  Fatty 
Iftatters,  to  become  capable  of  absorption,  should  not  only  be  in  a  state,  of 
emulsion,  but  should  likewise  have  an  affinity  for  the  liquids  impregnating  the 
organic  membranes.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  linger  over  a  theory  adopted  by 
Mialhe  with  regret  to  be  abandoned  at  the  first  sign  of  a  better  one. 

These  general  and .  important  considerations  lead  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
Absorption.  From  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  vessels  of  circulation  all 
absorption  must  be  endosmotic ;  consequently,  nothing  but  substances  in  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state  can  penetrate ;  hence  those  solids,  which  do  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  agents  capable  of  liquif^ng  them,  are  not  absorbed, 
according  to  the  old  axiom,  Corpora  non  agrmt^  i?tM  soluta. 

Solids,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Orfila  and  CEsterlen,  are  rendered  active  in 
proportion  as  they  are  rendered  soluble.  Not  only  should  substances  be  liquid^ 
but  the^  should  retain  this  liquid  state  while  in  the  organism ;  for  if  they  com- 
bine with  the  membranes,  or  form  an  undissolved  coaffulum,  they  become 
unfitted  for  absorption.  At  this  point  Mialhe  relinquishes  theory  and  com- 
mences at  once  an  mtelligent  examination  of  several  well-known  bodies,  pointa 
out  their  action,  andgives  a  practical  insight  into  the  real  value  of  Chemistry  in 
its  association  with  Therapeutics. 

Carbon  meets  with  little  favour,  for  there  is  nothing^  in  the  body  capable 
of  efiecting  its  solution ;  its  action,  therefore,  such  as  it  is,  is  purely  mecha- 
nical, and  most  remain  so  until  some  experienced  Chemist  can  exhibit  it  in 
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a  Bolable  form.  Bat  Sulphur  surely  must  share  the  same  fate,  since  common 
opinioii  considers  it  insoluble,  yet  the  experience  of  every  day  demonstrates 
its  medicinal  value.  All  are  aware  that  persons  under  its  influence  can* 
not  rid  themselves  of  its  pervading  odour,  and  that  it  even  blackens  any 
metallic  substance  they  may  wear.  The  truth  is,  as  the  theory  would  in- 
duce one  to  suspect,  that  it  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates  of  the 
liquids  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  is  transformed  partly  into  Sulphuret^  partly 
into  alkaline  Hyposulphite.  If  this  be  true,  Sulphur  should  be  poisonous  to 
iwiimalg  the  juices  of  whose  digestive  organs  are  naturally  alkaline ;  and  so  it  is, 
600  grammes  are  a  poison  to  a  horse.  This  leads  to  what  Mialhe  calls  * 
Rational  Formula ;  that  is,  one  based  on  ascertained  chemical  fiiets.  ^  If  Sid- 
phur  becomes  absorbed  by  means  of  alkalies,  the  best  thing  is  to  prescribe  it  m 
association  with  them ; 

R    Sulphur.  Loti,  ^t. 
Magnes.  Carbon.,  5iv. 
M.  in  pulveres  xviij.  divide— j.  quotidie  sumend. 

A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  celebrated  compound-#- 

Fokmaub  d'Helmbbick. 

R    Sulphur.  Sublimat.,  5v. 

Potassn  C«rb.  Ezsiocat.,  Siiss; 
Adipis  SuiU»,  Jiiss.    M. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  is  so  multifarious,  that  a  few  selections  of  opinions, 
es^ciaUy  belonging  to  Mialhe,  must  suffice.  Shades  of  Orfila !  Arsenic  is  not 
poisonous  in  a  metallic  state,  nor  is  it  so,  until  by  the  absorption  of  Oxygen 
(favoured  by  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  chloride)  it  is  transformed  into  Arsemous 
Acid.  Neither  are  the  natiiral  Sulphurets  of  Arsenic  (Realgar  and  Orpiment) 
poisonous  in  themselves.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  tnese  compounds  as 
found  in  commerce,  which  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  Arsenious  Acid.  The 
harmless  character  of  the  native  Sulphurets  has  an  important  result,  namely, 
that  the  Hydrated  Sulphuret  of  Iron  is  the  best  antidote  m  cluse  of  poisoning  by 
Arsenic,  as  well  as  in  poisoning  by  the  salts  of  Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Antimony, 
Bismuth,  Mercury,  Gold  and  Silver,  whose  deleterious  action  it  annihilates. 

HTDBATBD  BULPHDllBT  OP  IRON. 

«(  The  antidote  to  all  metallic  poisons  (with  the  exception  of  Cyanide  of  Mercury) 
is  the  Hydrated  Sulphuret  of  Iron.  Having  no  deleterious  action  itself,  it  precipitates 
Arsenious  Add,  the  salts  of  Zinc,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Copper,  Mercuiy, 
Silver,  Gold,  and  Flatina,  in  the  state  of  insoluble  Sulphuret.  All  Chemists*  shopa 
should  constantiy  keep  on  hand  a  substance  capable  of  neutralising  so  many  poiiona, 
and  that  in  so  complete  a  manner.  It  is  obtajned  eaaily,  and  in  any  quantiiy,  by  preci* 
pitating  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  Iron  by  an  alkaline  protosulphuret  in 
solution.  Care  must  he  taken  to  wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  boiling  water, 
and  to  keep  it  from  exposure  to  tlie  air. 

'  **  Let  us  add,  that  when  it  is  associated  with  Calcined  Magnesia,  a  oombinatioa 
which  we  were  the  first  to  propose  (and  tiie  advantages  of  which  have  been  ftaUy 
set  forth  by  M.  Duflos),  it  can  be  used  as  a  counter-poison  to  all  the  acids,  to  the 
eompounds  of  Cyanogen,  and  even  to  the  Cyanide  of  Mercury ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
then  constitutes  the  counter-poison  par  excellence,  a  veritable  general  counter- 
poison."— Mialhe,  Cftmte  AppUqufe,  page  5S8. 

The  peculiar  action  of  Alum  is  remarkable.  In  small  doses  it  coagulates  and 
is  astringent ;  in  large  doses  the  coagulum  is  dissolved,  and  Alum  so  administered 
fenders  all  the  albuminous  matters  that  it  meets  with  more  than  ordinarily 
fluid.  Without  the  knowledge  of  this  fiict,  the  Chemist  or  Physician  might  in 
their  anxiety  to  hasten  a  resmt,  take  the  surest  method  of  preventing  it. 

An  elaborate  notice  is  bestowed  by  Malhe  on  Magnesia,  Lron,  and  Mercury. 
'Three  kinds  of  Magnesia  are  described :— the  Calcmed  variety  of  the  Codex, 
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iHiich  18  sdlilble  in  weak  acids,  and  very  soluble  in  cohoentrated  ones ;  its  dis*' 
tinctiye  character  is,  that  when  recently  calcined  it  remains  fluid  in  water,  but  that 
in  twen^-four  hours^^on  becoming  hjdrated,  it  forms  a  solid  mass.  The  seoond; 
Tarietjr  b  a  Hydrated  Magnesia  of  English  manufacture,  not  carbonate,  Tery 
light,  Tory  soluble  in  acids,  and  remaining  liquid  in  water.  It  loses  on  caldnap 
tion  twenty  per  cent,  of  water.  The  third  yarietv  is  the  well-known  Henry's 
Caldned  Ma^esia,  which  is  heavy,  permanently  Hquid  in  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  weiu:,  and  sparingly  soluble  In  strong  acids,  l^is  Ma^esia  very  slowfy 
and  very  imperfectly  solidifies  the  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  Passmg  over  all  oiher 
details,  three  valuable  hints  have  been  pointed  out  b^  the  diemistry  of 
Magnesia :— 1.  A  strong  objection  has  been  xcrged  against  it  that  it  forms  solid 
deposits  in  the  system  which  often  become  dangerous.  This  ma^^  arise  from  its 
bemg  administered  in  improper  combinations,  ^sdiich  produce  insoluble  salts. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  Uaustic  Magnesia  naturally  solidifies  on  becoming 
hydrated,  hence  this  variety  should  never  be  given  in  lai^  doses,  whilst  the  b^ 
and  most  reliable  Magnesia,  is  one  thoroughly  hydratttd.  i2.  Magnesia  is  soluble 
in  acids,  and  is  then  capable  of  assimilation,  nence  the  wisdom  of  exhibiting  it 
with  Sugar,  part  of  which  being  converted  into  Lactic  acid,  greatiy  promotes 
its  action.  3.  In  testing  Copaiva,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
the  kind  of  Ma^esia  used.  Caustic  Magnesia  bein^  the  only  one  adapted  for 
the  prompt  and  complete  solidification  of  the  Balsam;  many  specimens  of 
Copaiva,  considered  as  bad  (and  rejected  as  such  b^  purchasers^  have  been  un« 
justly  thought  so,  because  the  Magnesia  employed  m  the  analysis  was  hydrated, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  purposes  of  estimation. 

A  few  scattered  extracts  would  hardly  do  justice  to  the  admirable  sketch  of 
the  Iron  series.  Three  general  conclusions  are,  however,  too  interestm^  to  be 
omitted: — 1.  All  preparations  of  Iron  (soluble,  or  capable  of  becoming  so 
under  the  influence  of  the  adds  of  the  Gastric  juice),  susceptible  of  being 
decomposed  by  the  alkaline  substances  contained  in  the  blood,  can  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  organic  aflections  which  require  the  use  of  Iron.. 

2.  All  preparations  of  Iron  (soluble,  or  capable  of  becoming  so  under  the 
influence  of  the  acids  of  the  Gastric  juice),  not  susceptible  of  bemg  decomposed 
by  the  alkaline  substances  contained  in  the  blood,  can  have  no  advantageous 
action  in  the  treatment  of  organic  affections  which  require  the  use  of  Iron. 

3.  Amongst  the  insoluble  compounds  of  Iron  used  in  medicine,  simply  divided 
Iron  and  the  Carbonate  of  the  Protoxide  are  the  most  reliable ;  and  amongst 
the  soluble  compounds  of  Iron,  there  is  none  superior,  if  any  equal,  to  the  Fern 
Potassio  Tartras. 

Mercury  must  be  lefl  with  one  remark.  All  mercurial  preparations  used  in 
medicine  produce  during  their  stay  in  the  human  economy  a  certain  quantity 
of  Corrosive  Sublimate,  to  which  alone  their  therapeutic  and  toxicologiciu 
effects  are  owing.  Children,  therefore,  whose  food  contains  little  Salt,  can 
bear  a  larger  proportional  dose  of  Calomel  than  adults. 

Here  these  selections  firom  the  worf  must  end,  bearing  in  mind  the  ominous 
warning  of  the  title-page— ^^  The  Author  and  Editor  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  Translation."  The  last  section,  devoted  exclusively  to  *^  Pharmaceutical 
Studies,"  would  suffer  by  a  too  scanty  notice.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
enough  has  been  advancea  to  show  that  the  reader  is  in  presence  of  an  original 
thinker,  with  a  fertile  theme.  In  relation  to  subjects  such  as  these,  praise  or 
blame  would  be  equally  out  of  place.  Here  are  experimental  fi&cts  produced 
and  inferences  drawn.  If  the  facts  can  be  shown  to  be  incorrect  or  the 
inferences  erroneous,  no  skill  of  a  reviewer  can  save  them  from  oblivion.  The 
yeiidict  rests  with  the  future.  The  student  at  least  should  be  fateful  to  Mlalhe. 
In  his  hands  Chemistry  ceases  to  be  a  mere  list  of  decompositions  and  affinities, 
learnt  as  a  t^uik,  to  be  forgotten  in  disgust.  In  a  moment  it  is  a  science  instinct 
with  interest ;  the  abstract  merges  into  the  practical,  and  some  of  tiie  stran^t 
phenomena  of  life  are  explained.     To  those  who  deem  such  considerations 
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beyond  the  Dni|m8t*8  sphere,  we  commend  the  careful  reading  of  these  pa^ 
-^not  in  the  cS&  formality  of  a  correct  translation,  but  in^  the  expressiTe 
elegance  of  the  ori^nal.  Happy  will  be  the  event  if  it  issue  in  a  dae 
appreciation  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the  Channel,  and  in  our  bong 
better  able  to  assert  our  claims  as  competent,  because  Philosophic  Chemists. 

31,  Southampton  Street^  Covent  Garden.  Joseph  Ltcb. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Southall  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  formula  for  Liquor  Ferri  Ozysol- 
phatis,  published  in  this  Journal,  rol.  i.,  page  598,  and  the  formula  for  the  same 
pTCfparation  in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  where  ounces  instead  of  drachms  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  are  ordered.  The  formula  in  the  latter  work  was  taken  from  this 
Journal,  and  is  clearly  a  misprint:  the  proportion  originally  ordered  by  Mr.  Tysoa 
being  that  which  we  hare  giren,  viz.,  drachms. 

H,  W.—Iron  alum.    See  yoI.  xiii.,  pages  306,  404. 

£jve/sibr  (York).— Vol.  Tii.,  No.  7;  the  other  information  maybe  obtained  on 
application  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

If.  B.  (Southampton).— Gtfi^enn^.    Vol.  xt.,  page  192. 

F.  S.-^By  devoting  the  time  not  occupied  in  business  to  study  and  chemical 
experiments,  followed  by  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  a  scientific  laboratory.  « 

v.  (Flint). — Consult  any  elementary  work  on  chemistry. 

A  Correspondent  (Sunderland).— A  knowledge  of  tl^e  Latin  language  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

A.  P.  S.  (Birmingham). — Dispensers  in  the  Army.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Br.  Andrew  Smith,  18,  St.  James's  Place,  JiOndon. 

A.  C  (UaxiBf^M^.'—Di^tensers  in  the  Navy.  Apply  to  Sir  W.  Bnmett,  Navy 
Medical  Department,  Somerset  House. 

F.  A.  C.  (Rochdale). — Fresenius's  Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Anafysis,  and 
Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

E,  TF.  (Brighton).— (1.)  Liebig's  Annalen.'-(2.)  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie. 

J.  O.  (Dudley). — The  price  of  the  Journal  is  on  the  cover. 

J.  G.  F.  R.  (Longton).— (1.)  Fresenius.— (2.)  Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  made  by  maceration.— (3.)  A  Chemist  who  is 
not  a  member  cannot  call  himself  **  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  "  without 
incurring  the  penalty  provided  by  the  Act. — (4.)  We  know  of  no  cheaper  method  of 
making  chloride  of  silver  than  the  one  generally  adopted,  of  precipitating  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  by  chloride  of  sodium. 

Alpha  (Settle). — When  mercury  and  iodine  are  rubbed  together,  the  chemical 
action  is  so  violent  as  to  cause  an  explosion;  a  little  spirit  is  therefore  added  to 
moderate  the  action.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  quantity  of  spurit  used  was  not 
sufficient. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  traosmistton  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20tb  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langfaam  Places 
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Whbit  the  tide  of  public  opinion  or  excitement  takes  a  turn  in  any  particular 
direction,  it  is  not  in  the  wit  of  man  to  guess  where  it  will  stop.  Grievances 
are  endured  and  abuses  tolerated,  from  the  force  of  habit ;  and  when  a  remedy 
is  suggested,  people  sometimes  wonder  they  never  thought  of  it  before,  and, 
over-estimating  the  value  of  the  discovery,  ride  the  hobby  to  deaUi. 

The  plodding  man  of  business  toils  firom  morning  till  night,  invests  his  savings 
in  the  funds  or  some  other  security,  yielding  moderate  but  resular  interest,  and 
after  many  years  of  perseverance,  attains  the  reward  of  his  labour — ^namely,  an 
independence.  Circumstances,  however,  occasionidly  arbe^  which  tend  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  quaint  notion  that  it  is  policy  for  every  man  to  attend  to  his 
own  business.  The  march  of  intellect,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  creates 
from  time  to  time  fresh  demands  for  capital,  with  the  prospect  of  large  returns ; 
and  the  money  market  is  continually  fluctuating  between  the  extremes  of 
KAMI  A  and  PAViG,  according  to  the  progress — upwards  or  downwards — of 
whatever  class  of  spcKsulations  happens  to  prevail.  Canals,  bridges,  mines, 
lotteries,  railroads,  building  schemes,  gold^  diggings,  banks,  insurance  offices, 
and  cemeteries,  succeed  each  other  with  a  simi&r  train  of  events,  marking  their 
progress  from  the  golden  dreams  of  prombe  to  the  more  sombre  and  tuigible 
resmt  displayed  in  the  balance-sheet.  Rapid  fortunes  are  made  and  lost,  the 
rise  and  &11  of  the  shares  being  often  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the 
extent  of  the  demand,  and  the  result  always  leading  sooner  or  later  to  the 
discovery  of  the  inconvenient  fact,  that  hi^h  mterest  is  attended  with  risk-^that 
the  ^^  royal  road  "  to  fortune  has  its  liabilities  as  well  as  its  gains. 

In  the  scramble  for  wealth,  which  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  race 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  many  simple-minded  persons  become  the 
dupes  of  others,  who,  ha^g  originated  schemes,  watch  the  opportunity  to  sell 
out,  leaving  their  victims  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  they  can.  The 
partners  in  a  venture  are  morally  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts, 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  mutual  advantage ;  but  the  legal  principle  of  joint 
and  several  liability  exposes  some  shareholders  to  individual  attack,  while  others 
may  escape  unmolested.  Justice,  therefore,  demands  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  with  a  view  of  equitably  dbtributing  the  liability  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  such,  undertakings. 

The  Act  passed  last  session  was  framed  with  this  object ;  but  the  partial 
failure  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  attending  the  question,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  renewal  of  the  discussion  at  the  present  time,  with  proposals 
for  a  further  amendment  of  the  law.  A  great  impulse  has  already  been  given  to 
joint-stock  speculations,  and,  as  these  appear  to  be  daily  increasing  in  number 
and  variet;^,  it  is  right  to  consider  the  probable  tendency  of  this  incipient  mania, 
and  the  principle  involved  in  unlimited  trading  on  limited  liability. 

Joint-stock  companies  are  not  now  confined  to  undertakings  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  attended  with  more  risk  than  individuals  could  encounter. 
There  is  no  scheme,  however  visionary,  requiring  any  amount  of  capital  from 
thousands  down  to  hundreds,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  launched  into  the  money 
market  with  the  tempting  superscription  *'  limited  liability."  Inventions,  patented 
or  provisionally  registered,  are  offered  to  the  public  in  small  shares,  *^  limited." 
Milk,  wine,  beer,  clothing,  and  other  commodities,  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
this  **  centralising"  propensity,  which  appears  to  be  extending  generally  in  the 
various  departments  ot  retad  trade.  Banks  are  rising  up  like  mushrooms ; 
building  societies  and  discounting  (kite-flying?)  companies  swell  the  list  of 
speculations ;  and  idmost  every  day  exhibits  the  **  limited  liability  "  mania  under 
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some  Dew  aspect.  The  Cosy  Conveyance  Company  (limited)  is  projected  '^  for 
the  general  abolition  of  the  unwholesome  and  noxious  omnibus,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  light,  airy,  well-ventilaited,  and  rapid  carriages,'*  &c.  The  Patent 
Medicine  Compounding  Company  (limited)  "is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  some  very  vfduable  patent  medicines,  and  to  establish  a  factory  in 
London  for  compounding  and  sale  wholesale,  and  for  appointing  agents  in 
London,  country,  and  abroad,  for  the  sale  thereof  retail/*  This  latter  company 
win  furnish  unprecedented  facilities  for  the  introduction,  puffins,  compounding^ 
sod  sale  of  secret  medidns — a  class  of  commodities  which,  in  France  and  some 
other  countries,  are  strictly  prohibited  by  law,  as  being  a  cloak  for  fraud,  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  healtiL 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  symptoms  which  have  already  manifested  themselves, 
iliere  is  every  reason  to  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  the  increased  &cilities  for 
sdieming,  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  number,  variety,  and  bold- 
ness of  uie  schemers,  and  Uiere  is  no  less  reason  to  fear  that  the  present  mania 
ibr  **  limited  fiabiltty  "  will,  unless  it  meet  with  a  timely  check,  degenerate  into 
a  system  of  unlimited  swindling. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  joint-stock  propensity  may  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  suicidal  in  its  tendency,  and  may  actually  impede 
instead  of  promoting  the  principle  of  free  trade  and  the  stimulus  to  individual 
industry.  This  mav  be  made  obrious  by  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  principle  would  operate  if  applied  generally  to  the  ramifications  of  retail 
trade.  A  tradesman,  having  saved  money,  desires  a  good  investment.  He 
observes  that  his  opposite  neighbour  (who  carries  on  a  difl^rent  business)  is 
also  thriving.  He  attributes  the  cbcumstance  to  the  lucrative  nature  of  the 
business.  He  is  told  that  the  profits  are  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. — on  some 
articles  fifty  or  more.  He  would  consider  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  a  very  good 
interest  on  his  surplus  capital,  and  he  sits  down  to  calculate  the  probable  <fivi- 
dend  which  might  be  obtained  by  forming  a  company  on  the  limited  liabili^ 
principle,  to  carry  on  his  neighbour's  busmess.  He  fi&ncies  the  margin  between 
a  hanasome  interest  on  surplus  capital  and  the  actual  profit  of  a  retail  trade, 
would  enable  the  company  to  undersell  his  neighbour,  and  thus  insure  the 
success  of  the  competition.  Encouraged  by  a  few  speculative  friends  and  a 
provisional  secretary,  he  launches  his  savings  in  the  new  venture. 

While  these  arrangements  are  ffoing  on,  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  is  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  While  he  has  been  watching  his 
neighbour's  business,  his  neighbour  has  been  watching  his  bui^ess;  and  a 
similar  company  is  projected  with  a  view  of  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and 
converting  his  regular  income  into  a  dividend  for  the  shareholders. 

If  these  speculations  should  severally  be  attended  with  success,  it  can  only  be 
by  substitutmg  a  joint- stock  monopoly  for  the  free  trade  of  individual  industry. 
But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  result  would  show  the  fallacy  of  estimating 
the  profits  of  others  by  vague  rumours,  and  omitting  to  calculate  correctly  the 
worxing  expenses  of  the  plant,  the  salaries  of  managers,  the  cost  of  experience 
in  learmng  the  btuiness,  the  casualties  of  bad  debts,  and  *^  sundry  charees  ;^  in 
which  case,  each  of  the  neighbours  might  find  himself  disappointed  of  his  divi- 
dend->probably  minus  his  Minuted*  capital,  and  minus  also  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  loss  sustained  in  his  regular  trade  during  the  continuance  of 
the  stru^le,  ruinous  for  the  time  on  both  sides.  The  convulsion  which  delo* 
sions  or  this  kind,  when  carried  to  a  foolish  extreme,  occasion  in  the  money 
market,  and  their  prejudicial  influence  on  pubfic  confidence  and  credit,  can  only 
be  cured  by  the  process  of  actual  cautery ;  for  when  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons have  '^  burned  their  fingers,**  a  panic  ensues,  speculators  find  their  level, 
golden  dreams  give  place  to  stem  reality,  and  the  first  svmptom  of  a  healthy 
reaction  is  the  revival  of  the  antiquated  notion,  that  it  is  better  for  every  man 
io  attend  more  to  his  own  business,  and  to  interfere  less  with  that  of  other 
people. 
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Tms  Bill  is  becomiDjr  milder  bj  degraes.  Its  fao^fi  bare  hem.  extracted  one 
at  a  time  until  the  microscopic  eye  of  the  homoeopath  is  required  to  detect 
anvthing  dangerous  in  its  tendeacy.  It  is  now  in  effect  a  simpie  r^istratioft 
Bill,  mich  will  define  the  boundary  of  the  Hectical  Profession,  classify  ilse 
members  in  Endand,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  under  the  two  heads. 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  and  prohibit,  under  a  penalty  (reooverable  by  an  easy 
process  of  law),  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  any  medical  name  or  title.  The 
words  in  the  definition  danse,  ^*  medicine  shall  include  Pharmacy,"  are  not 
in  the  present  Bill,  and  the  45th  section  states  that  ^'nothing  m  this  Act 
contained  shall  afiect  the  lawful  occupation  of  Chemists  and  Druggists;"  46tb, 
*^  nothing  in  this  Act  oontained  shsdl  interfere  with  the  priyiieges  of  duly 
Hcensed  Apothecaries  in  Ireland."  Several  old  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are 
obsolete  or  nearly  so,  are  oonsi^ed  to  schedule  A  for  total  or  partial  repeal, 
as  well  as  the  foUowing  sectaoos  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  66  Geo.  III., 
cap.  194,  sec.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 13,  14,  16,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. 
These  sections  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  as  an 
Examining  Body,  and  to  the  powers  of  the  Society  to  recover  penalties  for 
ill^ial  practice  as  an  Apothesary.  The  sections  unrepealed  refer  to  the 
corporate  pirrileses  of  the  Society  of  Apo^iecaries,  thdr  jurisdiction  over  the 
members  of  their  body,  the  mode  of  recorenng  penalties,  and  the  exemption  of 
Chemists  and  certain  other  bodies  firom  interference. 

The  substitution  of  theprinciple  of  registration  for  the  powers  nrevionsly 
vested  in  the  Master  and  W  ardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecinies,  will  scaroefy 
be  palatable  to  the  advocates  of  the  stringent  prohibition  of  medical  practice  by 
unqualified  persons.  Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  penalty  for  tlie 
fraudulent  assumption  of  medical  titles  will  be  practically  more  efficacious  than 
the  power  of  prosecuting  for  illegal  practice — a  power  never  exercised  except 
at  the  instigation  of  personal  jeiuousy  on  the  part  of  a  rival  practitioner,  and 
generally  frustrated  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
reouisite  evidence.  ^ 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  reading  afiTords 
but  little  ground  for  believing  that  any  very  stringent  measure  would  be 
entertained  by  the  Legislature,  for  if  Homceopathy  is  to  be  taken  under  especial 
protection,  the  claims  of  Hvdropathv,  Mesmerism,  Coffinism,  Yegetarianism, 
and  other  varieties  of  fanaticism  could  scarcely  be  disregarded.  And  if  to  the 
unlimited  list  of  heterodoxies  we  add  the  ^^  Quack  Medicine  Compounding 
Company,**  the  onlv  act  recognized  by  the  law  as  an  offence  a^nst  medicid 
propriety  will  be  tnat  of  saiunff  under  false  colours.  Even  this  is  a  step  in 
advance,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  lawful  for  anv  man  to  assume  any  title  or  status, 
to  impose  on  the  public  to  any  extent,  and  by  this  means  to  evade  the  law 
with  impunity,  provided  always  that  his  practice  was  strictly  confidential. 

The  want  of  a  correct  definition  of  the  term  "  duly  or  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,"  was  exhibited  in  rather  a  ludicrous  manner  at  the  recent  election 
of  a  medical  officer  of  health  for  a  metropolitan  parish.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  duly  qualified,  and 
also  that  the  double  qualification  of  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  was  satisfactory, 
but  it  was  doubted  whether  a  Member  or  the  College  of  Sureeons,  not  being  a 
licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  was  legally  qualifiM.  It  was  also  a 
question  whether  the  licence  of  the  Apodiecaries  was  alone  sufficient.  Two  or 
three  of  the  candidates  possessed  a  diploma  of  the  CoUe^  of  Surgeons,  and  an 
Apothecary's  licence  to  practise  anywhere,  except  In  JUondon  and  within  ten 
nules  (this  limitation  or  locality  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  fee). 
Another  case  which  excited  much  speculation  and  argument,  was  that  of  a 

Skduate  of  the  University  of  Ghttgow,  but  not  a  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the 
yal  College  of  Phynciam.    His  absolute  qualifioation  and  fitness  for  the 
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office  being  admitted  by  all  parties,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  legal  techni- 
cality whether  the  want  of  a  particular  kind  of  licence  was  a  leeal  disqualifi- 
cation. Hie  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  133,  was  quoted  in  support  of  his  clamis,  he 
having  formerly  officiated  as  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  which,  in  the  above  Act,  is  stated  to  give  a  qualification  as  an  Apothe- 
cary. But  here  again  two  difficulties  arose.  In  the  document  put  in  as 
evidence  of  his  havmg  so  officiated,  the  term  used  was  "  Surgeon's  mate,'*  and 
it  was  questioned  whether  the  term  mate  was  identical  with  assistant ;  this 
doubt  having  been  set  aside,  it  was  observed  that  the  Act  above  referred  to 
was  passed  "for  one  year,''  and  has  not  been  renewed.  It  was  ultimately  de- 
ddea,  upon  a  common- sense  view  of  the  case,  supported  inferentially  or  by  im- 
plication by  certain  clauses  in  the  Lunatic  Act  ana  other  Acts,  and  the  bearing 
of  some  of  these  clauses  on  others,  and  the  bearing  of  the  whole  on  the  ^enend 
issue, — that  the  said  candidate,  whose  education  and  experience  placed  him  in  a 
distinguished  position,  and  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  in  law,  as  well 
as  in  fact,  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  by  a 
very  laige  majority.  Such  a  discussion,  exposing  as  it  did  the  absurd  inconsisten- 
cies and  confusion  existing  in  the  medical  laws  at  the  present  time,  afibrded  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  amendment,  even  if  it  should  go  no  further 
than  to  establish  a  register  which  should  settle  the  boundary  line  by  wmch  all  legally 
aualified  medical  practitioners  may  be  identified.  Mr.  Headlamps  Bill  still  contains 
the  clause  entrustinff  the  proposed  medical  council  with  the  duty  of  compiling  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  We  doubt  the  policy  of  this  provision,  as  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  joint  Pharmacopeia  by  the  three  Colleges  of 
Physicians,as8isted  by  a  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
wiU,  we  hope,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  change  in  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  work.  We  subjoin  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  Uie  Bill, 
as  reported  in  the  Times  of  February  21st. 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION  BILL. 

Mr.  Headlam  moved  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  with  a  view  to  being 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Lord  R.  Grosvenor  said  that  by  this  bill  no  medical  man  would  be  able  to  re- 
cover costs  of  medical  attendance  unless  his  name  was  on  the  register,  and  the  bill 
also  provided  that  no  person  could  hold  an  office  in  any  public  capacity,  or  in  any 
hospital  or  infirmary,  unless  his  name  was  upon  the  register.  Every  medical  man 
must  belong  to  some  college,  which  had  power  to  strike  his  name  off*  the  register. 
The  bill  thus  gave  a  monopoly  to  the  members  of  these  colleges.  It  was  all  very 
well  in  the  law  to  say  that  none  but  barristers  and  solicitors  should  practise,  because 
law  was  an  exact  science  compared  with  medicine.  A  recent  case  occurred  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  an  examining  body  refused  a  diploma  to  a  gentleman,  otherwise  quali- 
fied, because  he  refused  to  promise  not  to  practise  homasopathy.  Now,  the  House 
ought  to  be  aware  that  at  this  moment  several  hundred  educated  medical  practi- 
tioners were  practising  homoeopathy  in  this  country  who  were  as  honest,  as  scientific, 
and  more  successful  than  the  others  (a  laugh),  but  who  would  hereafter  be  liable  to 
have  their  names  struck  out  of  the  register,  at  the  dictum  of  these  bodies.  The 
state  of  medical  science  in  this  country  would  not  justify  the  House  in  giving  them 
such  large  powers.  One  of  the  greatest  writers  on  medicine.  Dr.  Forbes,  said  that 
the  present  state  of  medicine  in  this  country  required  complete  and  entire  revision. 
Yet  by  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  medical  bodies  a  complete  and  entire 
monopoly  of  practice.  Dr.  Chambers,  a  distinguished  physician,  speaking  of  I^. 
WUliams  to  an  astonished  auditory,  said  that  Dr.  Williams  "  had  no  confidence  in 
medicine."  It  was  said  of  another  distinguished  physician,  that,  at  ^e  dose  of  his 
life,  he  used  to  declare  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  done  more  harm  or  good  by 
his  prescriptions.  During  tlie  cholera  season  a  commission  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  progress  and  treatment  of  cholera  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners thought  it  his  duty  to  examine  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Golden-scLuare. 
No  one  was  more  strongly  prejudiced  againt  homoeopathy  than  this  gentleman.  He 
saw  the  treatment ;  he  said  that  all  the  cases  were  cases  of  real  cholera,  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  treatment  was  the  most  sucoessf  ol  of  any  that  he  saw,  and  that  if  he 
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had  the  diaease,  it  was  to  the  treatment  of  this  hospital  that  he  should  recar. 
(^Hear.)  Before  the  House  consented  to  giro  such  powers  as  this  bill  conferred,  it 
ought  carefully  to  consider  whether  great  ii^justice  might  not  be  done  to  duly  edu- 
cated practitioners,  and  whether  some  modifications  of  the  clauses  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary.   {Hmr^  hear.) 

Sir  G.  Grbt  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  that  some  of  the  clauses  of  this  bill 
required  very  careful  and  attentive  consideration.  His  noble  friend  did  not  appear 
to  deny  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  examination  of  medical  prac- 
titioners and  the  registration  of  those  who  were  duly  qualified;  but  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  council  and  the  mode  of  its  election  differences  of  opinion  might  exist, 
which  might  be  fairly  urged  before  the  committee.  The  power  of  striking  off  a 
medical  practitioner  without  some  liberty  of  appeal  might  also  be  a  proper  subject 
of  consideration.  His  noble  friend  said  that  these  medical  bodies  would  be  able  to 
interfere  with  those  who  practised  homcoopathy,  but  he  doubted  whether  they  could 
interfere  if  a  particular  course  of  treatment  were  found  to  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  Security  ought  to  be  taken  against  the  capricious  removal  of  any  medical 
man  from  the  register,  and  it  was  right  that  due  caution  should  be  taken  against  the 
undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  medical  authorities.  The  bill  had  been  circulated 
among  the  profession  during  the  recess,  and  although  it  could  not  be  said  there  was 
«  general  agreement  in  the  details,  yet  there  was  a  greater  approach  to  an  agreement 
than  upon  any  bill  that  had  yet  been  submitted  to  the  House.  He  should  therefore 
«upport  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Hbnlbv  said  that,  remembering  the  improvements  that  had  taken  place  in 
medical  treatment,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  older  branches  of  the  profession 
had  set  their  faces  against  modem  improvements,  he  thought  it  a  dangerous  power 
to  enable  the  medical  colleges  to  strike  off  a  man's  name  for  anything  so  indefinite 
as  **  misconduct,"  which  might  be  immoral  conduct  or  mere  medical  treatment  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  homosopathy,  unless  upon  the  principle  that  the  less  of  a  bad 
thing  vou  took  the  better  (a  laugh),  but  he  hoped  care  would  be  taken  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  that  freedom  of  practice  which  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  in  this  country.  {Hear,  hear,)  At  the  same  time  it  was  right  that  per- 
sons should  not  be  let  loose  to  practise  without  a  certificate  that  they  had  been  pro- 
perly educated  for  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Hbadlam  explained  that  the  bill  imposed  no  restrictions  on  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  colleges  which  did  not  at  present  exist.  They  were  left  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  at  present.  Whatever  suggestions  any  of  the  learned 
bodies  affected  might  have  to  make,  he  should  be  most  willing  to  accept,  and,  in  order 
that  the  bill  might  be  fully  considered,  he  should  propose  that  it  be  committed  on 
the  second  Wednesday  after  Baster. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  2nd  of 
April. 

PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS. 

Bbfoke  any  progress  can  be  made  in  the  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  tangible 
form  the  rules  which  ou$;ht  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  our  profession,  it 
18  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail.  We  shall  therefore  give  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  practices  which  we  consider  unprofessional,  and 
to  which  our  observations  of  last  month  were  chiefly  directed. 

We  have  before  us  a  large  and  rather  curious  collection  of  pufis,  a  few  of 
which  will  serve  as  specimens ;  but  we  purposely  avoid  mentioning  names  or 
addresses,  or  giving  any  clue  which  could  lead  to  the  identification  of  Uie  parties 
by  those  who  are  not  in  possession  of  the  documents  themselves.  Our  object  is 
to  establish  correct  professional  principles,  not  to  attack  individuals  who,  inad- 
vertentlpr  or  from  any  other  cause,  may  have  deviated  from  them.  Our  first 
illustration  is  a  quack  medicine  called  ^^  Nervo- Arterial  Essence,"  discovered 

and  prepared  by  Dr. ,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

England,  and  Member  and  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company.  The 
document  proceeds  to  state  that — 

**  All  disease  sprioffs  from  the  inadeoaate  circolatioo  of  the  nenroas  and  sanji^neoiu  flaids— 
■errons  power  (iepends  on  the  free  snd  proper  movement  of  the  nerrous  fluids  m  and  along  the 
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iMrrMMcbwda."  *^ThtB«rro»aftfliiaIeiw]K»b«ia8peeiieaciioBoatlMBern>.artoridi^^ 

^  -  cfaMrfalaeas,  Md  »  noomModed  for  a  loog  list  of  makdies,  somk;  which  are 


it  pranatM  cfaMrfalaeas,  and  ia  noomModed  for  a  loog  list  of  makdies,  amomg  which  are 
iiMiMcholj,  indigeBtUm,  kwa  of  meBiorTy  headache,  deafiMte,  ashaaatioii,  coo^  biiioaa  oooiplaiHte, 
^piution  of  tha  heart,  blotches  and  spots  in  (he  face,  caooeroos  afieetions,  rheamatum,  afiea- 
tums  of  children,  &o. 

This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  caMS. 

The  next  specimen  is  a  shabby  Httle  sfaop-biU,  ynth  the  snpenertption  Multux 
nr  Pabto,  of  which  it  is  said—*^  There  is  no  medicine  that  can  equal,  for  plea- 
santness and^  efficacy,  's^  Sarsaparilla  Mixture."    The  list  of  disorders 

cniable  by  it  is,  in  its  incongruity  and  extent,  similar  to  the  former  specimen. 
Another  UU  by  the  same  advertiser  describes  *^  a  certain  cure  for  a  couch,"  and 
both  documents  contain  the  announcement—*^  Medical  and  smgicai  advice  firee  ; 
snd  patients  visited  by  a  qualified  and  talented  svnreoa  widiout  charge.  Mid* 
wiferyftclOff." 

Our  next  is  a  frajgme&t  of  a  newsnoaper  containing:  six  i 
by  a  **  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.'*    Three  of 


these  describe  the  virtue!([off  secret 
medicines  prepared  only  by  the  advertiser:  one  states  that  he  draws  tc«th  gratis 
f^m  8  to  10 ;  from  10  to  12,  6d.  each ;  after  that  time  fbr  the  usual  fee.  Another 
is  beaded  **  Chemists*  profits,^'  and  contains  the  copy  of  a  prescription,  with  the 
diarge  at  some  other  BDop  compared  to  his  own.  In  anoUier  part  of  the  news- 
paper are  the  following  by  the  same  advertiser:--^*  Prescriptions  dispeneed  at 

the  retail  price  of  the  preparations  they  are  composed  of,  at  *— 's '* 

aad  **  If  yon  want  a  g(K>d  and  cheap  cigar,  go  to  w"*    The  same  fingment 

of  newspaper  contains  several  other  advertisenents  of  quack  medicines,  £».>  by 
(%emistft  and  Dentists. 

A  Chemist  advertising  himself  oonsptcnonsly  as  a  member  of  the  Phannacen* 
tiCAl  Society,  states  that,  ^  having  been  an  assistant  with  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
Cloy  severu  years,  in  addition  to  his  assiduous  attention  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  rharmaceuticai  Chemisii^  and  the  art  of  prescribing  medicines,  it  has  been 
his  undeviating  study  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable."  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  artides  sold,  commencing  with 
^^oSs  and  colours,"  and  tenuinatinir  with  '*  shaving  brashes.'* 

Our  next  specimen  is  headed  *^  Challenge  to  the  whole  worid.  «— -*'s  specific 
fbr  Asiatic  cholera,  justly  termed  the  Balsua  of  Life,  is  a  certain  cure  for  dysen-^ 
tary,  disiThaa,  English  cholera,  black  fever,  ftc** 

*^  ^g*  All  who  can  apply  personally  will  be  cured  of  the  cholera  gratis.'* 

The  list  of  testimonials  is  amusing.  This  advertiser  is  not  a  member  of  tiie 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

A  reverend  gentleman  publishes  the  following : — 

**  Prescription  for  general  nervous  debility : 

Alcoholic  extract  alE  the  Ignatia  Amara .,  90  gn. 

Powdered  gum  Arabic « 10  **• 

Make  into  40  pills." 

Directions  are  given  fbr  preparing  tike  extnct  '^  by  pulveriiii^  the  Med  or 
bean,  and  subiecting  the  powder  to  tSs  action  of  alcohol  for  10  or  12  days,  and 
liven  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  cost  of  a  supply  for  the  above 
quantity  will  not  exceed  2s.    To  those  who  dedi&e  the  trouble  of  preparing  tibe 

^tract,  the  Rev. will  forward  the  same  (juanttty  made  into  pills  on  rmipt 

•f  fis.  6d.)  or  30  postage  stamps."  Further  mformation  is  civen  respecting  the 
UM  and  specific  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  t^iidi  is  stated  to  be  sdvez^Md  m  "a 
IMred  duty." 

A  neady  printed  cirenltr,  reoommending  a  quack  niil  in  the  name  of  an  eldU 
established  firm  in  the  same  street,  contame  ^e  fbUowing :— **  N.R.  We  we 
eMiged  to  take  this  mode  of  advertising,  as  so  man^  quacks  and  illiteMte  Mtmi 
deluge  the  public  papers  with  nostrums  got  up  without  any  regavd  to  <&$niad 

'An  Operative  Chemist,'*  by  way  &£  advertising  his  '«Dem«lcettt  Co«|^ 
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Lozenges  **  and  **  Family  Pilk,*'  eodoMi  a  anaH  samle  of  eadi  aa  a  biU  eon- 
taiauig  an  aecouat  of  Cheir  yirtnea,  with  notice  of  otoer  medicines,  and  a  list  ot 
agents.  Die  little  packet  is  thrust  under  doors  or  thrown  down  areas,  pro  horn 
ptiklioo. 

The  Bevaleota  Arabka puff  was  unmasked  in  this  Journal,  toL  %^  pa^e  64; 
favt  hj  eonstant  adreriising  the  trade  is  kept  xsj^  and  lentils  are  porchaaed 
vBder  tike  above  name  at  a  verj  saperior  price. 

It  is  needless  to  enumemte  in  detail  the  long  list  of '^  specifics,^  "in&Uxble 
eore  for  rfaeomatism,'^  **  con^h  no  more,"  ^'  cure  for  consmnption,"  ^.,  ftc., 
prepared  onlj  b^  the  adyertisers — ^in  some  cases  sold  with  rather  extraordinary 
wrappers,  on  which  the  yirtues  of  the  medicine  are  described  in  terms  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Lindley  Murray,  somedmes  with  a  general  denouncement  of  rival 
tradesmen,  occasionally  with  a  profession  of  disinterestedness^  *^  profit  not  being 
desired.** 

In  a  few  instances,  the  parties  announce  themselves  as  '*  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society ,''  or  ^  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,"  but  nearly  as  often  (in 
the  specimens  before  us)  they  style  themselves  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries;  a 
majority,  however,  do  not  claim  connection  with  any  Medical  or  rharmaceutical 
boor,  but  designate  themselves  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Tjie  examples  which  we  have  given  are  fair  specimens  of  imdisguised  quackery, 
and  if  we  had  no  other  cases  to  deal  with,  it  would  be  easy  to  frame  a  regulation 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  avoid  an  unprofessional  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  business.  But  quackery  has  manv  shades  and  degrees.  It  is  not 
confined  to  uneducated  empirics  or  to  those  who  resort  to  the  puff  direct,  and 
openly  set  at  defiance  all  professional  conventionalities.  Between  the  simple 
announcement  that  a  consignment  of  goods  has  come  to  hand,  or  the  circulation 
of  an  ordinary  price  list,  and  the  most  disreputable  and  impudent  puff,  there  is 
a  slidinff-scal^  so  gradual  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  denne  the  precise  point 
at  which  legitimate  advertisement  degenerates  into  quackery. 

A  correspondent  has  suofgested  a  mode  by  which  some  approach  to  a 
classification  might  be  attained,  as  follows: — *'The  cases  in  which  I  think 
immediate  good  may  be  effected,  are  where  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  blazon 
forth  their  connexion  with  the  Society  as  a  recommendation  to  quack  medicines. 
That  a  Member  of  the  Society  should  advertise  his  *  Wind  Pills.*  8cc.,  as  the 
creat  discovery  of  the  age,  is  not  particularly  creditable  to  himself;  but  that  he 
»iould  give  prominence  to  his  membership,  in  connexion  with  these  advertise- 
ments, does  unquestionably  tend  to  bring  <uscredit  upon  the  Society ;  and  upon 
that  groimd  I  conceive  that  the  Council  are  justified  in  attempting  to  prevent 
suck  defamation  of  the  character  of  the  body,  and  bound  at  least  to  protest 
against  it**  Our  correspondent  proceeds  to  refer  to  another  class  of  cases,  and 
he  gives  an  example,  in  which  a  Member  of  the  Society,  occupying  rather  a 
conspicuous  position  as  a  Chemist,  advertises  a  chemical  compound,  prepared 
only  by  himself,  as  a  superior  stimulant,  introduced  by  an  army  surgeon.  The 
said  preparation  not  being  described  in  works  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and 
its  composition  being  known  only  by  the  sole  manufacturer,  it  is  a  secret 
preparation,  and  the  question  suggests  itself,  is  it  a  quack  medicine  ?  If  not<, 
we  may  ask  is  Holloway^s  ointment  a  quack  medicine  r 

Our  correspondent  also  calls  our  attention  to  an  advertisement  by  a  manu- 
&cturing  chemist  of  some  note,  who  quotes  several  <^emicals  which  are  rather 
in  demand  at  a  very  low  figure  per  ounce,  ^'and  all  other  chemicals  at 
manufacturers'  prices.**  He  asics  whether  this  is  a  fur  and  professional  mode 
of  transacting  business?  the  prices  quoted  being  *^  cutting  prices,**  and  such  as 
to  deprive  the  retailer  of  any  chance  of  competition,  even  in  very  small 
quantities.  The  question  is  asked  partly  in  reierence  to  the  position  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  these  and  similar  cases ;  for,  "  if  men  of  high  standing 
adopt  such  a  course,  what  may  be  expected  of  the  rank  and  file  P  *' 
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We  also  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  letter :— * 

'*  It  is  only  to  flagrant  cases  of  Tiolation  of  Pharmaoentical  ethics,  that,  I  think, 
we  can  at  present  apply  a  remedy,  whether  by  action  of  the  Council  or  by  the  mem- 
bers at  large.  I  beliere  that  the  great  vU  medicatrix  natwra  is  at  work  upon  the 
CTil,  and  that  as  the  results  of  an  improred  education  are  developed,  we  shall  And 
the  remedy.  A  perspective  viow  of  Pharmacy  from  its  present  position  appears  to 
me  to  indicate  a  much  higher  elevation  within  our  reach  than  would  have  been  con- 
templated ten  years  back.  Upon  the  special  departments  included  in  our  branch 
of  the  healing  art,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  content  with  equality  with  the 
medical  practitioner.  From  what  I  can  see,  the  medical  profession  will  leave 
chemistry,  botany,  toxicology,  microscopy,  and  the  allied  sciences,  chiefly  in  our 
hands,  if  we  will  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  opportunity.  The  demands  made 
upon  surgeons,  absolutely  prevent  their  attaining  great  proficiency  in  these  subjects, 
without  the  neglect  of  departments  which  to  them  are  of  more  direct  importance." 

The  term  toxicology  in  the  above  remarks  is  used,  of  course,  in  its  chemical 
sense,  not  including  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  is  strictly  medical.  We 
may  also  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ^Pharmaceutical  body  rises  in  its  own 
legitimate  sphere,  it  becomes  more  necessary  that  its  Members  should  avoid 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  medical  practitioner.  We  observed  in  the 
Lancet  of  Februaiy  9,  some  silly  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  writer 
(not  the  Editor,  for  he  knows  heUer\  attributed  to  the  Society  a  systematic 
usurpation  of  medical  functions,  and  the  use  of  the  Pharmaceutical  position  aa  a 
recommendation!  for  medical  practice !  In  the  exercise  of  the  oiscretionery 
power  which  the  Pharmaceutist  must  of  necessity  retain  on  account  of  the 
mipossibility  of  defining  the  precise  boundary  line,  it  is  possible  that  some 
individuals  may  occasionally  transgress  the  proper  limits.  Such  delinquency  is, 
like  quackerpr,  an  individual  act,  for  which  the  Society  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible. But  It  is  desirable  that  the  Society  should  establish  and  make  extensively 
known  the  general  principles  of  professional  ethics  which  are  recommended  aa 
the  standard ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  higher  the  position  of  any 
individual,  the  more  important  is  it  for  him  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the 
principles  so  laid  down ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  as  toe  Society  rises  in 
professional  status  and  character,  a  more  elevated  standard  of  eUncs  will  be 
expected  to  prevail  among  the  Members. 

There  is  a  distinction  l^tween  the  responsibility  of  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  that  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  who  is  not  a  member.  The  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist  is  certified  to  be  a  person  duly  qualified  to  carry  on  the  business, 
being  so  certified  and  having  paid  the  fee  or  subscription  required  by  the  bye- 
laws,  he  is  roistered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  This  registration  is  compul- 
sory on  the  Council  and  Bepstrar,  who  are  bound  to  include  his  name  on  the 
register,  the  prescribed  conditions  being  fulfilled  on  bis  part.  A  member  of  the 
Society,  besides  the  conditions  above  referred  to,  is  bound  by  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations made  and  established  for  the  special  guidance  of  the  members,  and  as  the 
Society  is  entrusted  by  the  legislature  with  the  duty  of  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
members  should  adopt  among  themselves  a  higher  standard  of  professional  ethics 
than  they  could  reauire  to  be  acted  upon  by  every  person  who  merely  obtains  a 
certificate  of  qualification  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  but  who  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  character  or  credit  of  the  Society.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  member  of  the  Council  has  upon  him  a  higher  responsibility  than 
that  which  belongs  to  an  ordinary  member ;  as  he  is  liable,  in  reference  to  the 
matters  under  consideration,  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  by  others  whom  his 
example  might  influence. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 
February  6fA,  1856, 

MB.  DAYBNPOBT,  PBBSIDBMT,  IK  THX  CHAIB, 

Lr  pursuance  of  a  notice  of  motion,  Mr.  Djbane  introduced  the  following 
propositions : — 

That  a  Prize  or  Prizes  be  offered  for  the  best  Collection  of  Plants  (herbarium) 
collected  by  Kegistered  Apprentices  or  Students  of  the  Society,  under  21  years  of 
age,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  between  the  present  time  and  August  the 
Isl^  1857. 

That  a  Prize  or  Prizes  be  offered  to  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  for 
the  best  practical  Essay  on  the  Preparation  of  Cerates,  Ointments,  and  Plasters, 
including  those  contained  in  the  three  Pharmacopcsias  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

That  a  Prize  or  Prizes  be  offered  as  above,  for  the  best  practical  Essay  on  the 
Preparation  of  Extracts,  including  those  contained  in  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  of 
England,  ScoUand,  and  Ireland. 

All  under  suitable  conditions. 

JResoAw^— That  the  propositions  be  approved,  and  that  Mr.  Deane  be  requested  to 
fturnish  the  proposed  details  and  conditions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  at 
their  next  Meeting. 
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SLBCTIOV  VOB  TXB  XQUT  TBAK'S  COUITGIL. 

The  Lot  haying  been  taken,  was  declared  to  have  fallen  on  Messrs.  Buckles, 
Dayenpobt,  Deaiob,  George  Edwards,  Lea,  Squibb,  and  Woollbt,  who  will 
therefore  continue  in  office  for  the  eBSQing  Tear. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  Fdrmanf  6t%,  1856, 

KB.  J.  T.  DATBBPOBT,  PBSSIDENT,  ST  TBB  CHAIB. 

Hr  ic^wing  donations  were  aaaonnced : — 

Journal  of  ike  Society  of  Arte,  from  the  Societj. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Sioc^i,  fiom  tbe  Soeiely. 

T%e  Literary  Gazette,  from(the  Publishers. 

The  London  UniveraUy  Cakadarfor  1856,  from  the  UniTenity. 

A  lai^  Crystal  of  Ajumonia  Iron  Alum,  from  Air.  Copo^. 

Specimens  of  Wood  Oil,  firam  Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 

Hickory  Nuts,  from  Mr.  Bentley. 

Dr.  O'CoNNOB  wished  to  correct  an  error  which  occurred  in  the  report  of 
what  he  had  said  at  the  previous  meeting,  as  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  January.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  Lancet  at  all,  but  wbat  he  had  said  was,  that  no  communication  existed 
between  Dr.  Hajssall  and  the  editor  of  the  Lemcei  in  reference  to  the  leading 
articles  which  had  appeaared  in  that  journal. 

The  Chaibman  suggested  that  the  best  mode  of  correcting  the  error  would 
be  by  addressing  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 

Mj.  D.  Habbubt  said,  with  reference  to  the  wood  oil,  of  wlucfahe  had  placed 
a  specimen  on  the  table,  that  a  full  account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Jaivoary 
number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL  It  was  probable^  from  its  comporatlTely 
low  price,  that  it  would  be  used  to  mix  with  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  he  could  notpoint  out  any  ready  means  by  which  its  presOBoe  oould 
be  dearly  indicated.  The  wood  oil,  howerer,  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
of  becoming  gelatinous  when  heated  to  about  260^'  Fahr.,  in  a  dose  veMd. 

Mr.  Redwood  inquired  of  Mr.  Hanbury  whether  he  thought  the  gelatinizing 
of  the  wood  oil  was  due  to  the  presence  of  styrol  P 

Mr.  Hambubt  had  not  made  any  experiments  with  the  view  of  determining 
that  point 

Mr.  CopNBT,  in  reference  to  the  specimen  of  iron  alum  which  he  had  placed 
on  the  table,  said  that  there  were  some  points  relating  to  the  mode  of  producing 
krge  and  perfect  crystals  of  this  salt,  which  he  would  bring  before  the  Society 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Wauoh  thought  mnch  praise  was  doe  to  Mr.  Copney  for  the  talent  and 
indnstry  he  had  mamfested  in  die  production  df  this  and  otner  cryvtals  of  great 
beauty. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  exhibited  to  the  meeting  two  bars  of  the  metal  a/iMitiitMs, 
etch  weighing  about  six-^md-a-half  ounces.  These  samples  were  made  by  a 
Company  recentiy  established  in  Paris  for  the  production  of  alominimn  at  n 
moderate  price.    Each  of  the  bars  exhibited  was  worth  abont  XaO. 

ON   THE   DILUTED  MINERAL   ACIDS    OF   THE 
PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

bt  mb.  squibb. 

I  HATB  been  isdnoed  to  bring  this  sobject  of  the  diluted  adds  before  yon  tfais 
eveniBg,  widi  a  view  to  elidt  sodi  valnable  practical  inforowtioB  as  many  m. 
you  are  capable  of  giving.     You  are  aware  that  the  College  oi  Physicians  Mve 
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catted  upon  thb  Soeiet  j  to  appoint  a  cottMiitee  to  oonsider  what  altentioas 
can  adTantageottsl^  be  nude  in  tke  Pharmaoop«eia ;  to  conaider,  in  Uct,  the 


The  oonunittee  has  ooauoMBood  tta  labouza,  and  a  iist  has  been  prepared  and 
sent  to  aJi  who  were  thought  moat  likely  to  oontrihote  aseful  mformatioii. 

The  eommittee  propose  to  examine  the  list  aeriQlMi.  Now,  on  the  first  pa^ 
ooeor  the  seyeral  aeids  of  the  three  Fhannaoopoeias ;  the  acetic  aoidi  of  every 
strengA  and  denomiai^ion  precede  the  aadB  which  we  propose  to  discnss; 
these  must  form  a  separate  bubject  for  consideration ;  we  therefore  psaa  then 
over  for  the  present. 

It  will  be  in  the  reoolleetion  of  some  present^  that  aasoi^  the  proposab  fcr 
a  National  Pharmacopceia  which  I  made  in  a  paper  read  in  1845,  there  was  oaa 
for  adjusting  the  dfloted  acids  and  alkaline  solotions,  with  a  view  to  a  reftdy 
means  of  neutralizing  one  with  the  other. 

^  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851  this  object  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
view ;  the  CoU^pe  have  so  arranged  the  dilated  mineral  acids,  that  the  same 
measure  of  any  one  of  them  contains  exactly  its  equivalent  in  grains,  and  this 
measuie  is  somewhere  about  seven  drachms. 

Now  I  would  propose,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  that  exactly  a  fluid  ounce 
should  contain  this  e<iuivalent  in  grains ;  it  is  a  qoantitv  easily  remembered,  and 
by  xoferenoe  to  a  table  of  equivalents,  a  prescriber  wishing  to  give  any  neutral 
salt,  in  a  state  of  elfervescence,  has  merely  to  take  an  equivafent  of  any  car- 
boiwte,  in  graim. 

But  in  the  Norwegian  Pharmacopceia,  recently  published,  a  different  course 
has  been  taken  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  viz.,  a  decimal  sjrstem,  involyiag 
in  its  apptication  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  prescriber  of  ehemical  eqoivft- 
lents,  which  are  now  well  undentood. 

^  The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is,  that  all  the  diluted  aeids  and  solu- 
tions or  alkalies  and  salts,  consist  of  one- tenth  part  of  substance  and  nine-tenths 
of  water,~tiias  640  of  diluted  nitric  acid  contam  54  of  real  add — 1,000  grains  oi 
solution  bicarbonate  of  potash  contain  100  grains  of  salt. 

So  that  all  being  diluted  alike,  these  solutions  would  be  used  in  the  ratio  of 
their  chemical  equivalents — ^when  we  wish  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  for  example, 
to  oombiiie  and  form  a  neutral  salt.  Thus  54  parts,  minims  (or  drachms)  of 
diluted  nitric  acid  would  be  added  to  100  parts,  minims  (or  drachms)  of  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  if  we  wish  to  give  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  fbnn 
of  an  effervescing  mixture,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  an  insoluble  substance,  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  we 
would  proceed  as  follows:  inasmuch  as  the  acid  with  which  we  wish  to  combine 
it  is  diluted  ten  times,  we  must  employ  ten  equivalents  of  diluted  acid  to  com- 
bine with  one  equivalent  of  base.  Thus  we  should  take  400  minims  of  dihitn 
s«d^uric  acid  to  neutralise  42  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

llittre  aiu  seferal  advantages  attending  the  use  of  this  system.  Ls  the  fiist 
pboe,  acids  prepared  aooording  to  ihese  formulse  would  diffct  but  little  fium 
lliose  in  use  at  pneseut  in  this  country,  as  the  following  table  will  show:*— 

TabU  siowmg  pirc-aUage  of  Beat  Acid. 

LoodoD.       Idinbmifb.      DfM^ 

ABidhydrochlot.<dilat.)*..«*...*.    a.      ^.*..  lOJl  9.85 

«    nitric  •*       .*...  12.      .•.-.  11.2  13.5 

"    phosphoric      "       10.5    —    — 

"    sulphuric         «       12.25  11     16.5 

The  proposed  acids  containing  uniformly  10  per  cent. 

TUs  eystem  wwild  not  be  affected  by  uu^  alteration  in  the  weights  nnd  mea- 
sures, since  all  the  preparations  would  consist  of  one  part  in  teni  whether  that 
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iinit  be  an  ounce,  a  gramme,  or  anjihing  else,  and  this  is  a  great  eonsideradon, 
as  the  subject  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  this  session.  In  order  to  make  the  system  com- 
plete, all  solutions  of  salts  and  alkalies  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  reduced 
to  the  same  standard. 

Inasmuch  as  we  commonly  use  measures  for  dispensing  liquids,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  modify  our  formulae  slightly,  in  order  to  meet  this  drcumstance ; 
therefore,  when  we  have  weighed  out  an  ounce  troy  of  dry  acid,  or  rather  an 
equiyalent  quantity  of  the  hydrated,  we  must  make  it  up  to  ten  fluid  ounces 
with  water,  and  then  erery  ten  minims  of  thb  solution  will  contain  one  grain  of 
dry  add. 

Our  diluted  sulphuric  acid  would  be  nrepared  thus : — 

Sulphuric  acid,  2^1  troy  =  2j  dry  acid.  Water  sufficient  to  measure  twenty 
fluid  ounces. 

400  minims  of  this  solution  should  saturate  530  minims  of  the  solution  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Our  diluted  nitric  acid : — 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.42  2}|«1^|  dry  acid.  Water  sufficient  to  measure 
fifteen  fluid  ounces. 

540  minims  of  this  solution  should  saturate  530  minims  of  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda. 

And  all  others  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  plan  be  carried  out,  the  alteration  in  the  weiffhts 
lately  introduced  by  the  Dublin  College,  must  be  abandoned,  because  their 
ounce  contains  only  437.5  grains,  whilst  the  fluid  ounce  contains  480  minims ; 
but  in  this  proposed  mode  of  making  our  preparations,  it  is  essential  that  the 
divisions  of  the  weight  and  the  measure  should  correspond ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
ounce  by  measure  and  the  ounce  by  weight  should  bear  the  same  relation-^ 
the  drachm  to  the  drachm,  the  minim  to  toe  griun. 

Now  these  conditions  are  completely  fulfilled  by  the  troy  and  the  fluid  ounce, 
both  being  divided  into  eight,  and  subdivided  into  480  parts,  and  these  will 
serve  our  purpose,  until,  by  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  svstem  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  present  weights  having  the  same  name  but  differing  in  value,  shall 
be  swept  away. 

A  desire  to  see  some  definite  principle  carried  out  in  finuninff  our  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  my  inducement  to  string  together  these  ideas ;  and 
even  should  these  propositions  not  be  adopted,  I  trust  that  the  discussion  this 
evening  may  lead  to  a  more  complete  and  perfect  system  of  formule  than  at  pre- 
sent exists. 


Mr.  Wauoh  referred  to  the  approximation  to  equality  in  the  strength  of  some 
of  the  diluted  adds  as  ordered  in  the  three  British  JPharmacopoeias,  which  would 
render  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  standard  of  strength  in  such  cases  a  pcunt  of 
easy  accomplishment ;  in  other  cases,  however,  a  more  dedded  chimge  would  be 
necessary.  He  thought  it  very  important  that  the  quantities  should  be  ordered 
by  weight  and  not  by  measure,  as  tne  measure  glass  was  not  calculated  to  afford 
very  accurate  results. 

Mr.  Bell  said  one  of  the  principal  obiects  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  diluted  adds  was,  to  assimilate  the  formulae  of  the  three  British 
Pharmacopoeias.  In  doing  this  they  should,  of  course,  endeavour  to  fix  upon  a 
svstem  of  dilution  that  would  be  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient.  He 
thought  the  canalization  of  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  different  diluted  adds 
would  accompush  what  was  required. 

Mr.  Bastick  reminded  Mr.  Waugh,  that  by  the  use  of  vessels  with  narrow 
necks,  such  as  are  used  in  volumetrical  analysis,  the  source  of  inaccuracy  xe- 
ferred  to  was  obviated. 
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Mr.  DsAHx  thought  the  proposition  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the  diluted  adds 
used  in  medicine  according  to  one  uniform  standard^  in  which  the  quantity  of 
add  should  bear  a  umple  relation  to  the  weight  or  Tolume  of  the  mixture,  was  a 
▼ery  good  one,  and  ouffht,  if  possible,  to  be  carried  out.  There  was  much  con- 
fusion in  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  dilated  adds  at  present,  and  it  would 
be  a  ^eat  convenience  both  to  dispensers  and  prescribers  to  have  the  formuke 
simplified.  What  standard  of  strength  should  be  adopted,  was,  however,  a 
question  upon  which  some  difierence  of  opinion  miffht  arise.  He  thought  the 
difficulty  was  not  insuperable  to  the  adoption  of  such  formulsB  for  the  diluted 
mineral  acids,  as  that  equal  volumes  of  them  should  have  the  same  saturating 
power. 

Mr.  Giura  said  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Squire's  communi- 
cation was  separable  into  two  questions— the  first,  one  of  principle ;  the  second, 
of  detail.  Mr.  Squire  had  shown  them  that  in  the  British  I^harmacopoeias  up  to 
the  present  time  there  had  been  no  plan  of  uniformity  characterising  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  adds  for  medidnal  purposes,  and  he  apprehended  that  no  one  would 
dissent  from  Mr.  Squire's  first  proposition,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  re* 
nutation  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  comparison  of  one 
dilute  acid  with  another  for  practical  purposes,  it  was  v^  desirable  that  some 
plan  of  uniformity  should  pervade  the  whole  of  them.  The  remaining  question 
then  was,  what  standard  should  be  adopted  ?  and  Mr.  Squire  had  brought  for- 
wiurd  two  plans,  though  more  particularly  enkrging  upon  that  which  rested 
upon  the  prindple  of  each  solution  containing  one-tenth  part  of  the  dry  add,  to 
wnidi  he  gave  a  decided  preference.  Now,  at  first  sight,  he  (Mr.  Giles)  was 
disposed  to  prefer  the  other  method  recited  by  Mr.  Squire— that  equal  volumes 
should  be  chemically  equivalent— 1,000  grain  measures  of  each  containing  an 
equivalent  in  srains  of  dry  acid.  The  convenience  of  this  system  was  manifest : 
it  would  enable  the  prescriber  or  the  dispenser  at  once  to  substitute  volume  for 
volume  without  effort  of  memory  or  calculation ;  but  it  was  clear  that  to  carry 
it  out  to  completion,  the  same  law  should  be  extended  to  the  alkalies,  such  as 
liquor  ammonias  and  liquor  potassss;  and  here  difficulties  were  immediately 
presented.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to  old  usage  to  alter  the  strength 
of  liquor  ammonise,  and  the  conditions  which  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
serve for  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  liquor  potassae,  woald  make 
any  interference  with  its  strength  a  dumsy  expedient— yet  the  saturating 
power  of  one  was  about  four  times  that  of  the  other.  This  was,  however,  to 
anticipate  difficulties  which  possibly  misht  be  overcome,  and  in  that  hope  he 
was  disposed  to  prefer  the  plan  which  Mr.  Squire  rejected,  of  bringing  all  the 
dilute  acids  to  similar  saturating  volumes. 

The  Chaumam  thought  it  desirable,  in  considering  this  question,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  equivalents  in  power  of  saturation,  and  equivalents  in  therapeutical 
action,  were  not  the  same ;  at  least  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  according 
to  the  posological  teble  appended  to  Mr.  Phillips's  translation  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia.  Therefore,  if  the  strengths  of  the  acids  were  adjusted  so  that  equal 
volumes  should  have  the  same  neutralizing  power,  the  doses  would  still  not  be 
uniform. 

Mr.  Squibb,  jun.,  thought  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  the 
strength  of  the  diluted  adds  such  that  equal  volumes  should  be  equivalent  in 
neutralizing  power.  The  acids  formed  according  to  that  prindple  would  differ 
widdy  from  those  now  in  use— the  phosphoric  add  esi)ecially,  which  would  be 
almost  doubled  in  strength.  Then,  again,  in  the  solutions  of  salts,  bicarbonate 
of  soda  would  be  excluded  on  account  of  its  insufficient  solubility.  According 
to  the  ten  per  cent,  system  the  adds  would  not  be  much  altered,  and  liquor 
ammonisB  would  retain  its  present  strength. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  doubted  whether  medical  men  could  be  expected  to  recollect 
the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  different  adds.  He  was  disposed  to  think  the 
equabzation  of  strength  in  regard  to  neutralizing  power  would  be  found  the 
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moat  conyenient  for  the  {meriber,  but  he  had  not  given  the  snbjeet  mveh  eon- 
flidentuNi,  and  most  admit  that  some  of  the  argamopts  adranoed  in  &Yoar  of 
equal  per*eentage8  of  real  acid  had  eonoderable  wei^.  He  recollected  that 
some  tmie  ago  Mr.  Squire  suggested  tbat  the  (Nraparations  of  the  Pharmaoopoia 
shonld  be  so  adjosted  that  the  doses  of  similar  preparatkms  ^oold  be  equahaad. 
He  (Mr.  R.)  had  not  lost  sight  of  this  proposition,  which  was  deserving  of  coa- 
sideniion  in  framing  a  National  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  thought  with  regard  to 
the  diluted  acids  that  the  equalisation  of  their  nentraliaing  power  would  teitfi 
more  near!/  to  the  realization  of  the  proposition  referred  to  than  would  the 
other  proposition  which  Mr.  Squire  seemed  now  to  be  most  in  favour  of. 

Mr.  Babford  hoped  that  in  any  alteration  that  might  be  adopted  the  meniocy 
of  the  prescriber  would  not  be  unnecessarily  taxed  hy  having  to  recolleet  the 
equivalents  of  adds  and  alkalies.  If  it  were  possible  to  assimihte  the  doaes^  he 
thought  that  would  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  adjusting  the  strength  of 
the  nreparations  referred  to. 

Mr.  HoBHCASTLK  thought  if  posoloffical  equivalents  coincided  with  chemical 
equivalents,  the  plan  of  having  eqnu  volumes  to  correqMod  in  nentraliaing 
power  would  be  the  best ;  ana  in  such  case  he  would  suggest  tibat,  instead  en 
makinff  the  fluid  ounce  and  its  snbdivisioDs  to  bear  a  simple  relation  to  tihe 
eqniviuents,  500  ^m  measures  should  be  substituted  for  the  ounce. 

Mr.  Squibb  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  all  those  who  had  spoken  on  this 
subject  admitted  the  importance  of  read|ustinff  the  strength  of  the  diluted  acids. 
The  onlj  qoesdon  appeared  to  be  as  to  which  of  the  two  methods  he  had 
referred  to  was  the  best.  He  had  been  ori^inallj  in  favour  of  making  equal 
-volumes  equivalent  in  neutralizing  power,  and  it  was  not  widiout  due  consideni* 
tion  that  he  had  relinquished  that  method  in  favour  of  the  other.  There  w^e 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carnring  out  the  former  method,  which  <^  not 
apply  to  the  latter;  and  he  was  therefore  now  decidedly  in  favour  of  making  the 
diluted  mineral  acids  to  contain  equal  per-centages  of  the  anhydrous  adds. 
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BOBBBT  BBNTLBY,  FX.S.,  PRB8IDBNT,  IN  THB  CHAIB. 

CoMMUNiGATTONs  weie  received  from  several  Members  respecting  the  distribution 
and  ezchaoge  of  plants,  which  were  referred  to  the  Curators. 

A  Donation  was  announced  firom  Mr.  Bbntlet,  consisting  of  thirty  dried  sped> 
mens  of  Anemone  PuhatUla  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin. 

Mr.  Hanburt  exhibited  specimeos  of  the  fruit  of  TVana  bicornit,  Nat.  Ord. 
Hahragiaceaj  from  Shanghae,  China,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  upon  the  canals. 
The  fruit  is  used  abundantly  in  China  as  an  artide  of  food. 

The  Curators  announced  that  they  had  Ibr  distribution  amongst  the  Members  of 
the  Phytological  Club  numerous  specimens  of  Arenaria  eiliaU,  HeUemtkemum  eamwm, 
HeUtmthemum  poii/olimM,  Latkjfrus  marUmMB^  Erica  vagmu^  and  DtUmocia  poUfoUa, 
for  which  they  recommended  early  application. 

A  paper  was  then  read 

ON  A  MONSTROSITY  OP  THB  PAP  AVER  BRACTRATUM 

BV  BOBBBT  BBMTUIT,  F.I..8.,  A.K.a 

The  oocurrence  of  monstrosities — as  all  deviations  from  ordinary  structure  aie 
termed— is  always  worthy  of  notice,  because  no  drcumstance  in  the  life  of  the  plant 
has  tended  more  than  these  to  the  discovery  of  that  great  generalisation  in  b<Many 
whkdi  traces  to  one  common  germ  all  the  organs  of  the  plant,  whether  vegetative  or 
reproductive— flower  buds  being  thus  proved  to  be  formed  of  the  same  elements  as 
leaf  buds,  merely  modifled  to  suit  the  spedal  purposes  for  which  they  are  requited. 
A  flower  bud  being  thus  shown  to  be  homologous  to  the  leaf  bud,  its  parU  are  but 
alterBd]eavei,amaged  with  regard  to  one  another  as  the  leaves  upon  a  branch. 
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We  see  proofs  of  this  doctrine  constsvkljr  bronglit  before  ns  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  flowers.  Thus,  in  a  Tast  number  of  instances,  we  see  a  gradual  transition  of 
the  ordinary  leaves  into  the  sepals,  and  also  Ttry  eommonly  in  the  change  from 
sepids  to  petals;  in  fact,  these  two  outer  organs  of  the  flower  are^  in  the  great  ma- 
iority  of  cases,  readiljr  traceable  back  to  the  ordinaiy  leaves  from  which  tlnj  aie  bat 
Blight  modifioaiions.  The  occurrence  of  transitiooal  states  between  petals  and 
stamens  is,  however,  less  frequent,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  dlflferent  funetiou 
which  these  two  organs  respectively  perform.  Examples,  however,  of  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  noticed  in  many  plants.  Up  to  the  stamens,  therefore,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  a  regular  and 
gxadiial  transition  from  the  ordinary  leaves,  thus  forming  a  stroag  proof  of  their 
being  formed  upon  a  common  type  with  them.  Hie  oecnrrence,  however,  ct 
transition  states  between  stamens  and  instils  is  unknown  in  the  normal  condittoii  c^ 
flowers^  the  diierenoe  in  the  functions  performed  respectively  by  tkuee  two  organs 
being  so  opposite,  and  thus  neeessarily  leading  to  a  eorrespoadlng  diflbrenoe  in 
structure.  We  must  therefore  look  to  monstrosities  for  *»^^'nrV  of  sack  conditiaak 
Even  these  are  by  no  means  common. 

Having  been  fortunate^  however,  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  I  have  inteo- 
duoed  the  description  of  it  by  the  above  introductory  remarks.  This  which  I  now 
exhibit  to  the  meeting  is  a  monstrosity  of  the  flower  of  Pmpaver  bradetUmm,  which 
shows  in  a  marked  manner  the  gradual  transition  of  stamens  into  pistils.  The 
floral  envelopes  and  stamens  being  removed  we  observe  several  whorls  of  iatenaa- 
diate  bodies  between  stamens  and  pistils,  the  coitre  of  the  flow»  being  oecupied  by 
a  compound  pistil  not  diflfering  materially  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  this  bo^y 
in  such  flowers  generally.  The  outer  whorls  of  the  intermediate  bodies  diflbr  from 
the  ordinary  stamens  in  their  colour,  in  being  of  a  more  fleshy  nature,  and  in  being 
enlarged  at  their  upper  extremity  and  inner  sarfoee  into  rudimentary  stigmas  ;  in 
other  respects  the^  resemble  them,  being  possessed  of  evident  anthers  containing  an 
abuadanee  of  poUen.  The  whorls  next  in  succession  to  the  outer  ones  gradually 
lose  their  anthers,  become  more  fleshy,  bear  evident  stigmas,  and  on  tl^ir  inner 
surface,  which  is  slightly  concave,  possess  rudimentary  ovules.  Still  more  internally 
the  intermediate  bodies,  whilst  resembling  the  latter  generally,  become  more  concave 
on  their  inner  surface,  and  bear  numerous  perfect  ovules,  and  within  these  the  two 
edges  of  the  concavity  of  the  intermediate  bodies  unite,  and  form  respectively 
one-celled  pistils  contahiing  numerous  ovules,  and  finally,  these  bodies  unite  and 
form  a  compound  pistil  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  wluch,  however,  still  shows 
traces  externally  of  its  compound  origin. 

The  specimen  thus  described  must  be  considered  as  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
one;  it  was  obtained  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  last  summer,  a  similar  specimen 
having  been  idso  observed  by  me  the  previous  year  on,  I  believe,  the  same  plant;  the 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  such  a  curious  variety  will  become  permanent,  and  I 
shall  look  carafully  for  it  durins;  the  next  sununer. 

Mr.  Bentley  also  exhibited  the  following  specimens:— 

1st.  A  fasdated  branch  of  the  common  larch  (Larix  Ewropma),  obtained  from  Mr. 
Prentis.  Mr.  Bentley  exhibited  this  as  a  very  good  example  of  a  fksoiated  branch,  and 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  cause  of  this  curious  mode  of  growth. 

2nd.  A  curious  monstrosity  of  the  fruit  of  the  common  orange  (^Oitnu  avnnUium)j 
forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  Member  of  the  dass  of  Botany  and  Materia 
Medlca  during  the  present  year.  In  this  specimen  the  style  and  stigma  remained  in 
the  same  condition  (with  the  exception  of  being  slightly  enlarged)  in  which  ihey 
may  be  commonly  observed  in  the  fully  developed  flowers  of  the  orange-tree,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the  orange^  instead  of  bemg  smooth, 
presented  a  somewhat  dubbed-shaped  body,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  projecting 
from  it. 

3rd.  A  monstrous  development  of  the  florets  of  the  common  Tansy  (Ttmaeetum 
mjgttr€%  obtained  from  Mr.  Bralthwaita  In  this  spedosen  the  abnormal  florets  pn^ 
jected  two  or  three  lines  above  the  ordinary  ones,  and  formed  hardened  hoUow 
protuberances.  Mr.  Bentley  believe<i  that  this  curious  development  was  caused  by 
the  attack  of  insects,  which  thus  produced  a  kind  of  galL 

After  some  discussion,  the  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evenmg,  March  12th,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
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A  Mbrthvo  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societjr  was  held  in  the  Booms,  72,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  8th  February,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Owing  to  the  unaYoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  James  Robertson  was 
called  upon  to  preside. 

Dr.  Stbtbnboic  Macadam  read  a  communication  on 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP. 

Tlie  author  stated  that  he  had  not  much  new  matter  to  communicate  in  the 
present  paper,  but  haying  lately  visited  the  Soap  Works  at  Ldth,  for  the  purpose 
of  minutely  studying  each  part  of  the  process,  and  having  obtained  therefrom 
specimens  illustrative  of  this  branch  of  manuikcture  for  exhibition  at  his  lectures* 
he  thought  the  Society  would  take  an  interest  in  examining  the  specimens,  and 
hearing  a  short  exposition  of  their  nature  and  source.  The  manufocture  of  soap 
consists  raamly  in  the  proper  combination  of  certain  principles  in  oils  and  fats  with 
caustic  soda.  The  fatty  matter  most  generally  used  is  tallow,  to  which  lard  and 
cocoa-nut  oil  are  added,*  when  the  prices  of  these  articles  are  such  as  to  warrant 
their  admixture,  or  when  they  are  specially  desired.  In  the  yellow  or  resin  soaps, 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  resin  is  employed.  Mutton  tallow  is  the  b^ 
because  it  is  the  whitest,  and  accordingly  it  is  always  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
white  soap.  Beef  tallow  being  more  coloured,  is  retained  for  the  yellow  and  other 
coloured  soaps.  Large  quantities  of  beef  and  mutton  tallow  are  now  received  from 
Australia,  and  even  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  freight  of  Russian  tallow  before 
the  war  commenced,  was  30«.  a  ton  ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  blockade 
of  the  Russian  ports,  the  cost  of  transit  of  the  tallow  is  raised  to  £20  a  ton.  The 
overplus  of  freight,  no  less  than  £1S  10«.,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  pay,  and  the 
Russians  receive  the  same  for  their  tallow  in  these  war  times  as  they  did  in 
previous  years. 

Dr.  Macadam  entered  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
soap-making,  including  fancy  soaps ;  and  illustrated  the  various  stages  of  the 
process  by  means  of  diagrams  and  specimens. 

ON   SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

BT  D.  B.  BBOWM,  OF  J.  F.  MACTABLAN  AND  Oa 

Mr.  Macfablan,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  on  Methylated  Spirits,  read  at 
last  meeting,  intimated  an  intention  of  submitting  soine  remarks  on  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  prepared  ftom  that  spirit.  The  experiments,  however,  not  being  completed, 
some  important  and  rather  difficult  questions  remaining  to  be  answered,  I  propose 
reading  a  short  paper  on  Sp.  i£th.  Nit.  from  ordinary  rectified  spirit ;  believing  it  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  remarks  upon  its  production  from  methylated 
spirit.  I  may,  however,  here  say  that  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a 
sweet  nitre  from  methylated  spirit,  and  offer  for  your  inspection  a  sample  nearly 
of  the  strength  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  and  which  in  a  dose  of  three 
drachms  was  found  to  act  no  otherwise  than  the  ordinary  preparation. 

It  appears  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  was  known  so  early  as  the  I3Ui  oentuiy.  It 
is  at  least  something  in  its  favour,  that  after  six  hundred  years  it  still  maintains  its 
ground,  and  is  in  very  general  use. 

An  immense  number  of  formulss  have  been  given  for  its  preparation ;  but,  however 
prepared,  it  consists  essentially  of  impure  hyponitrous  ether  and  rectified  spirit,  in 
variable  proportions;  and  these  proportions  vary  from  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  ether 
down  to  one  or  even  less.  These  variations  are  not  indeed  permitted  by  the  CoUeges 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  each  having  for  itself  a  formula  for  the  pre. 
paration,  and  also  a  standard  strength ;  yet  each  College  differs  from  all  the  others. 
The  Edinburgh  formula  gives  a  preparation  containing  20  per  cent,  of  hyponitrous 
ether,  while  that  of  the  Dublin  is  only  8.70  per  cent.  With  respect  to  the  London 
formula  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  per-centage  may  be.  The  most  extravagant 
calculation  will  afford  no  more  than  16.43  per  cent,  while  the  reality  is  undoubtedly 
much  below  this  amount.  We  have  examined  samples  of  what  was  termed  **th6 
best,"  and  been  unable  by  fractional  distillation  to  find  more  than  a  mere  trace ; 
among  these  were  samples  from  London.    It  is  upon  the  presence  of  the  etiier  that 
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the  virtues  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  depend.  It  is  surelj  a  sad  condition  of  affairs 
when  a  prescription,  written  and  prepared  in  London  or  Dublin,  shall,  when  taken 
to  Edinburgh,  have  the  dose  increased  to  two  doses  and  a  half ;  or,  that  when 
written  in  Edinburgh  and  prepared  in  London  or  Dublin,  the  dose  should  go  down 
to  less  than  one-half.  But  more  sad  still,  that,  the  dose  being  either  20, 10,  or  8.70 
per  cent,  of  the  ether  ordered,  it  should  in  reality  contain  only  one  per  cent.  It 
is  surely  time  that  variations  in  medicinal  preparations  were  done  away  with — 
over  the  earth  if  possible^but  at  all  events,  at  home ;  and  more  especially  such 
variations  as  have  been  pointed  out.  We  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  preparation.  The  permission  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  employ  methylated  spirit  in  manufactures  gives  us  the  opportunity. 

All  the  formulffi,  however  numerous,  given  for  the  preparation  of  Sp.  Eth.  Nit., 
arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  three  modes,  having  for  their  result  a 
mixture  of  hyponitrous  ether  and  strong  alcohol,  and  are  but  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  process— namely,  the  production  of  hyponitrous  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  an  excess  of  alcohoL  NO5  is  made  to  act  upon  alcohol  indirectly  or  directly. 
Either  the  NO5  is  eliminated  from  a  salt  containing  it  while  in  contact  with  strong 
tdcohol,  or  the  acid  first  freed  from  combination  is  added  to  the  alcohol.  The  third 
mode  is,  first,  the  preparation  of  hyponitrous  ether,  and  then  its  solution  in  rectified 
spirit.  The  second  of  these  modes  is  that  followed  by  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
and  the  third,  that  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

The  action  of  NO5  upon  alcohol  ought  to  receive  an  investigation  such  as,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  hitherto  met  with  ;  for  although  the  number  of  products 
formed  and  separated  are  numerous,  yet  the  precise  conditions  which  give  origin  to 
these  are  not  sufficiently  defined  ;  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  of  heat,  or  an 
acid  more  or  less  strong,  modify  the  results.  But  we  confess  the  investigation  to  be 
most  difficult.  What  we  have  to  do  with  at  present  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
NOs  upon  rectified  spirit,  as  it  offers  itself  to  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sp.  Eth.  Nit. 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  products  of  that  action  divide  themselves  into  three 
groups,  one  of  whicii  passes  off  in  the  state  of  gases  ;  another  abides  in  the  fiask 
or  retort ;  and  the  third,  tliat  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  passes  over  into  the 
receiver.  According  to  the  London  formula,  we  will  have  in  the  receiver  a  finished 
product,  rei^uiring  no  more  to  be  done  to  it,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  impure 
hyponitrous  ether,  containing  aldehyde,  in  a  very  strong  rectified  spirit.  By  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  formulee  we  have  a  product  which  has  yet  to  undergo 
purification,  and  afterwards  to  be  mixed  with  its  proper  proportion  of  rectified 
spirit.  But  that  purification  does  not  give  a  chemically  pure  AeO+NOa ;  it  also 
contains  aldehyde.  The  product  by  the  formulae  of  all  the  Colleges  is  then  alike  in 
this— they  all  contain  AeO+NOs,  alcohol,  and  aldehyde,  or  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
acetyle  (C«  H,  0+HO). 

Fure  hyponitrous  ether— or,  in  chemical  language,  the  hyponitrite  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyle  (C4  H*  OH-NOs),  would  require  to  be  somewhat  better  known  than  it  is. 

Liebig,  as  quoted  in  Turner,  gives  its  density  at  60*^  as  947  and  boiling  point  62^ 

Prof.  Chrlstison,  that  prepared  by  the 

Edinburgh  process  "  **        899  "  70*» 

Meissner,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Christisou    **  "        909         no  boiling  point 

The  late  Dr.  Pereira *•  40°       886         boiling  point  70° 

Dumas    "  "        886         no  boiling  point 

Kegnault   "    No  temp.    886         boiling  point  69°.8 

He  also  says  that  '*  pure  nitrous  ether  is  colourless;"  of  this  we  luive  met  with  no 

specimen. 

Mitscherlich  gives  it  also  as  *' colour- 
less"   density  at  40°  as  886  and  boiling  point  80° 

The  Dublin  Pharm "  60°      900         no  boiling  point 

The  late  Prof.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
states  that  when  simply  washed 
with  HO,  its  "    No  temp.    912         no  boiling  point 

And  after  removing  acid  by  KO "  "        896  " 

And  when  re-distilled "  *'        866  « 

We  have  thrice  prepared  it  by  Liebig's 
method,  and  the  product  was "  60°      900         boil,  point  62°— 64^ 
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It  if  quite  manifest  that  the  densities  and  bailing  points  giren  cannot  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  fluid ;  nor  can  it  be  seen  how  the  admixture  of  alddiyde  of  D. 
790  at  65°  and  boiling  at  70°  can  reconcile  them.  May  it  not  be  that  AeO  +  NO5 
is  formed,  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  AeO  +  NOs?  Both  its  D.  (1.112)  and  B.  p. 
(185°)  aie  high. 

We  hare  yeiy  often  prepared  the  AeO+NOs  of  the  Edinburgh  Ph.,  and  have 
frequently  been  unable  to  bring  up  the  D.  to  899  by  solution  of  Ca+Cl  or  washing. 
Weak  solution  of  ammonia,  however,  we  find  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  we  are  no 
longer  annoyed  by  a  density  ranging  from  886  upwards ;  from  899—900  is  now 
easily  arrived  at. 

It  may  be  InstructiTe  to  state  the  result  of  the  re-distiDation  of  the  product  got 
by  Liebig's  method.  When  procured  its  boiling  point  was  62 — 64,  and  D.  900  at 
60°.  On  re-distUling  it,  one-half  had  come  over,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  66*^; 
the  D.  of  this  first  portion  was  899—900  at  60°,  and  its  B.  p.  62°— 64°.  The  tem- 
perature quickly  rose  in  the  distilling  flask  to  70°— 72°,  and  a  considerable  quanti^ 
came  over,  the  D.  and  B.  p.  of  which  were  precisely  the  same  as  the  first  portion. 
The  last  portion  came  over  between  72°— 80°.  Its  D.  was  900  at  58°,  and  its  B.  p. 
62° — 64°.  Yellow  vapours  appeared  in  the  distilling  flask,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  fluid  left  was  strongly  acid.  Contrary  to  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  we 
find  but  one  fluid  partially  decomposed  in  boiling. 

In  order  to  compare  the  formulae  of  the  different  Pharmacoposias,  and  to  do  so 
fairly,  the  alcohol  and  NO5  made  use  of  by  each  has  been  reduced  by  calculation  to 
dry  idcohol  and  dry  NOs,  taking  for  data  for  these  calculations  the  table  of  Gay 
Lussac,  as  given  in  Prof.  Christison's  Dxspenaatoni^  for  the  alcohol,  and  lire's  table  for 
NOs  in  Turner.  The  products  also  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
loss  of  alcohol  in  each  process  found. 

The  following  short  tables  will  best  tell  their  own  story:- 


MATERIALS  USBD. 

Dry  Alcohol.  Dry  NO» 

London   28.143  2.982 

Edinburgh 32.547  8.868 

DubUn 83.771  8.586 


THE  PR0D170T  COMTAIKS 
Dry  Alcohol.  AeO + NO  . 

17.366  4,140 

21.93  6.975 

29.54  3.600 

Of  dry  alcohol,  allowing  for  the  hyponitrous  ether,  the  loss  in  each  process  is: — 

London  28.143  less  found  in  product  19.895    =  Loss  8.248 

Edmburgh 32.547        "  **        26.208     s=     **    6.339 

Dublin    88.771         «  «        31.757     =     «    2.014 

The  per-centage  loss  is— London,  29»3;  Edinburgh,  19.47  ;  Dublin,  5.96.  Taking 
the  strongest,  the  Edinburgh,  as  the  standard  28.905=6.975  of  AeO  +  NOs,  then 
5.58  instead  of  4.140  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  London,  and  7.99  instead  of  3.6 
in  the  DubUn. 

The  above  numbers  refer  to  weight  and  to  dry  alcohol  and  dry  AeO  +  NOs ;  but 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  bulk  and  with  water  therein,  when  Sp.  Eth.  Nit  is  dispensed. 
The  bulk  product  of  the 

London  is  28      fluid  ounce,  containing  4.60  of  dry  AeO+NOj. 
Edinburgh,  38.75  «  "  7.75  ** 

Dublin  ...  46.00  "  **  4.00  « 

and  the  medicinal  value  of  these  is  by  bulk— London,  16.43  ;  Dublin,  8.7  ;  and 
Edinburgh,  20  per  cent,  of  AeO  +  NOs.  Differenoe  of  density,  which  would  make 
a  slight  alteration,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  here,  and  with  regard  to  these 
calculations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  results.  The 
London,  however,  have  gone  on  the  extravagant  supposition  that  the  whole  NOs 
is  converted  into  NO,,  and  united  with  its  equivalent  of  AeO,  which  is  most  un- 
questionably not  the  case.  They  are  also  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  alcohol 
in  the  London  product  is  of  sp.  gr.  .825.  The  impossibility  of  finding  any  indis- 
putable data  rendered  these  necessary. 

Without  doubt  the  Edinburgh  process,  as  modified  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  the 
best*    It  is  the  easiest,  the  sa^st,  and  most  productive;  and  it  possesses  tfis  prime 

*  The  KOfi  ordered  bj  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  of  D.  1500,  whieh  is  an  objection 
of  more  force  than  at  first  sight  appears ;  for  a  pure  acid  of  that  D.  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  market  Dr.  D.  Maclag^n,  however,  has  shown,  what  is  practically  valuable,  that  an 
increased  quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly. 
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qnalification— its  resnlte  are  defined  and  definite.  There  is  no  dubiety  as  to  the 
quality  or  strength  of  the  product.  Its  composition  is  fixed,  and  it  can  only  vary 
by  internal  change  or  intentional  admixture.  It  undergoes  both  of  these,  the  first 
rendering  the  second  absolutely  necessary.  The  Sp.  Eth.  Nit  of  the  Edinburgh 
PharmacopcBia  changes  very  rapidly.  In  a  Tery  few  days  after  its  preparation,  a 
large  amount  of  free  acid  is  found  to  exist  in  it,  which  goes  on  increasing ;  and  its 
remoral  must  be  accomplished  before  the  sweet  nitre  can  be  dispensed,  unless  aJl 
parties  are  regardless  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  what  is  prescribed.  As  an 
instance,  let  us  suppose  a  very  common  case.  That  a  prescription  contains  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  If  it  is  made  up  with  the  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre»  almost  uniyersally  found  in  use,  no  change,  or  a  very  small  one,  will  take 
pUce  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  KI ;  but  if  made  up  with  Sp.  Eth.  Nit.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  which  has  been  made  but  a  short  time—a  week 
perhaps — ^then,  instead  of  KI  and  a  colourless  fluid,  we  will  have  a  deep  brown  liquid, 
containing  EO+NOs  and  free  iodine.  But  the  Edinburgh  preparation  is  not  singular 
in  undergoing  this  change.  It  takes  place  more  or  less  in  every  sample  we  have  met 
with,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  AeO  +  NO 3 
in  the  preparation.  The  weaker  it  is,  the  better  it  keeps.  Less  acid  is  found  in  the 
fluid,  just  because  less  existed  in  it.  It  is  to  this  proneness  to  change  that  we 
ascribe  the  almost  universal  departure  firom  authority,  both  as  to  modus  operandi  and 
per-centage  of  ether,  which  has  taken  place.  The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  cannot 
make  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  drachms  or  half-ounces  every  time  he  dispenses  a  pre- 
scription containing  it.  He  must  make  or  buy  an  article  that  will  retain  its  properties 
for  at  least  a  reasonable  time ;  and  the  manufieu^turing  chemist  cannot  sell  an  article 
which  spoils  in  a  day  or  two,  for  no  one  will  have  it  from  him.  Thus  both  are  compelled 
to  hunt  about  for  better  processes,  and  not  finding  them,  either  to  give  up  making 
or  selling,  as  the  case  may  be.  Or  else  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  buys  and  uses 
whatever  is  offered  to  him,  asking  no  questions.  We  have  met  with  no  specimen 
which  contained  the  full  amount  of  AeO+NO,,  but  we  have  met  with  it  where  it 
held  internal  evidence  that  at  one  time  it  had  contained  all  it  ought.  And  we  have 
found  in  our  own  experience,  that  after  some  weeks,  a  sweet  nitre,  originally  made 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  20  per  cent,  of  AeO  +  NO,,  was 
deficient  to  a  considerable  extent,  eight  per  cent,  having  disappeared. 

The  change  which  occurs  in  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  been  long  known,  and  many 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  prepare  it  without  this  liability.  Some,  indeed,  deny 
that  this  liability  is  inherent  in  the  preparation,  and  among  others^  the  late  esteemed 
Pereira  mentioned  that  he  had  some  which  had  been  in  his  possession  for  years,  "  and 
which  possessed  only  slight  acidity."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  formulas  and 
original  strength  of  these  keeping  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  are  not  given.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  with  AeO+NO,,  made  according  to  Liebig's 
process,  keeps  better  than  that  made  by  the  ordinary  process.  So  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  this  last  assertion  is  true;  but  the  only  vehicle  we  have  found  which 
will  give  a  stable  mixture  is  absolute  alcohol — confirming  Professor  Christison's 
observation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  with 
AeO + NO 3,  procured  by  Liebig's  process  would  tend  to  render  its  use  very  limited 
indeed.  But  whether  it  would  or  no,  are  we  at  liberty  to  follow  that  mode  ?  We 
think  not.  We  have  already  said  that  the  product  of  the  formulas  of  all  the  Colleges 
contain  with  AeO+NO,,  and  rectified  spirit,  aldehyde,  or  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
acetyle  (C4  H3  O-fHO).  It  is  known  to  be  contained  in  the  spirit  of  nitre  of  the 
Pharmacopceia.  Are  we  then  at  liberty  to  remove  that  which  though  undoubtedly 
an  impurity  in  AeO+  NO  3,  is  yet  an  integral  part  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  ?  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  aldehyde  is  the  cause  of  the 
decompositian  of  Sp.  Eth.  Nit.,  but  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  upon  the  presence 
of  the  aldehyde  that  some  of  the  medicinal  value  of  that  preparation  depends,  and 
thus  the  question  remains,  will  its  removal,  while  it  improves  the  keeping  qualities, 
not  destroy  its  medicinal  value  ? 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol  as  the  solvent  of  the  ether,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  other  good  objection  than  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  pro- 
curing it;  and  that  is  though  not  insurmountable,  yet  a  very  serious  objection. 

But  are  these  changes  indeed  absolutely  necessary  ?  A  much  weaker  preparation 
has  been  in  almost  universal  use  for  many  years  past,  and  not  many  complaints  have 
been  heard  against  it    The  Edinburgh  process  is  perfect  in  its  details  with,  we 
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think,  one  exception,  namely,  the  use  of  milk  of  lime  to  neatralize  the  impure 
AeO  +  NO,,  sol.  of  ammonia,  ordered  by  the  Dublin  formula,  as  already  mentioned, 
haying  been  found  to  answer  better.  But  the  proportion  of  AeO  +  NO,  is  too 
great  to  give  a  fluid  that  will  keep.  In  fine,  we  believe  that,  were  the  standard  ot 
all  the  Colleges  made  10  per  cent.,  all  the  difficulties  would  Ije  overcome.  Such  a 
preparation  would  keep  a  reasonable  time,  and  be  produced  at  a  moderate  price.  It 
would  give  a  spirit  which  would  answer  every  purpose,  and  leave  without  an 
excuse  any  attempt  at  the  production  of  a  weaker,  which  will  not  be  the  case  so 
long  as  conditions  are  laid  upon  the  manufacturer  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
fulfil.  The  present  formula  tells  him  to  make  and  mix  20  per  cent,  of  hyponitrous 
ether  with  80  per  cent,  of  rectified  spirit;  it  is  so  clear  and  excellent  in  its  directions 
that  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  meets  the  operator— he  can  most  easily  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  formula.  But  he  has  those  who  supply  the  public  to  meet 
with,  and  they  demand  from  him,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  he  shall  supply  them 
with  a  spirit  of  nitre  which  will  hold  its  integrity  for  a  longer  time  than  a  week  or 
ten  days;  and  he  can  comply  with  this  demand  also.  But  he  cannot  conjoin  the 
demands  of  the  formula  and  the  consumer — one  or  other  must  give  way.  It  is  surely 
bad  policy  to  give  the  wrong-doer  a  good  excuse  for  his  miUpractices.  As  it  is  at 
present,  no  honest  manufacturer  can  advantageously  enter  into  its  preparation,  for 
no  one  will  make  use  of  the  genuine  production.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
prepare  a  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  AeOH-  NO3  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  that  did  not  begin  to  decompose  within  a  day,  and  when  sent 
out  our  friends  have  found  it  both  in  respect  of  strength  and  free  acid  so  totally 
unlike  anything  they  had  hitherto  met  witli,  that  they  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Before  leaving  the  spirit  of  nitre  of  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacoposia,  we  may  say  that 
while  the  tests  given  for  its  purity  are  perfectly  accurate,  they  must  be  applied 
with  a  caution  that  the  D.  .847  may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  that  the 
solution  of  CaCl  be  such  as  to  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  dry  CaCl.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  tests  given  are  only  applicable  to  a  very  recently  pre- 
pared spirit.  A  sample  made  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  on 
Jan.  7th,  of  D.  847  and  which  separated  by  half  its  bulk  of  solution  of  CaCl,  con- 
taining 40  per  cent  of  dry  CaCl,  12  percent  of  AeO+NO,,  was  tested  on  Jan. 
17th  with  solution  of  CaCl  of  different  strengths.    The  following  are  the  results: — 

Sol.  CaCl  containing  20  per  cent  dry  CaCl,  sepd.  of  AeO+NO„  8.9  per  cent. 

M  i(  40  u  u  115       .< 

««  a  50  «  «  10.  «« 

«  "  60  "  "  8.      after  two 

hours  in  a  2nd  experiment,  9  per  cent. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  examination  of  some  specimens  marked  '*the 
best,"  from  London,  gave  scarcely  a  trace  of  AeO+NO,.  This  ought  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  adulteration,  for  experiment  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  really  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  product  may  be  drawn  over  before  the  pro- 
duction of  AeO+NOg  commences.  The  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird  many  years  ago 
made  some  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  products  left  in  the  retort  after  the 
preparation  .of  spirit  of  nitre  by  the  formula  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  That 
which  we  would  call  your  attention  to  in  his  results  is  the  very  large  amount  of  hy- 
ponitrous ether  found  by  him  in  that  residue.  He  has  not  given  the  quantity  found, 
but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  give  data  for  saying  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  ether  was  left  to  be  thrown  away.  This  we  suspect  is  the  case  still. 
In  one  experiment,  where  14  fiuid  ounces  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  over,  as  being  the 
amount  of  the  product,  nearly  the  whole  came  over  before  a  trace  of  hyponitrous 
ether  made  its  api>earance. 

We  will  give  the  details  of  an  experiment  made  on  Jan.  21st,  1856:— 40  fluid  ounces 
of  alcohol,  of  D.  838,  were  mixed  with  3^  fluid  ounces  of  pure  NOs,  of  D.  1420  or 
thereby  (it  was  found  to  be  1415  at  71°),  and  distilled.  The  quantity  ordered  to  be 
distilled  over  is  28  fluid  ounces..  It  boiled  at  176°— 178°,  and  when  the  temperature 
had  reached  1 82°,  2 1  fluid  ounces  had  come  over  into  the  receiver.  The  D.  of  this  por- 
tionwas.834,  and  was  alcohol  without  the  very  slightest  taste  or  smell  of  nitrous  ether. 
The  next  portion  came  over  below  1 84^ ;  it  measured  3  fluid  ounces,  and  its  D.  was  .837, 
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and  in  other  respects  altogether  like  the  first.  The  third  portion  measured  about  4 
floid  ounces;  its  D.  was  .840,  and  was  not  perceptibly  different  from  fine  spirit.  The 
temperature  had  now  reached  188°.  The  fourth  portion  measured  3  fluid  ounces;  its 
D.  .845,  and  it  was  merely  flavoured  with  Sp.  Eth.  Nit.  The  temperature  was  now 
192°.  The  fifth  portion  was  1 1  fluid  ounces  of  D.  .854,  tasting  distinctly  of  sweet  nitre. 
Up  till  this  period  no  other  action  could  be  perceived  than  ebullition.  There  was 
no  escape  of  gas  through  the  receiver.  When,  however,  those  32^  fluid  ounces, 
or  thereabout,  had  been  distilled  off,  action  began,  the  thermometer  falling  from 
192°  to  182°  ;  action  was  vigorous  to  180°,  where  it  remained  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  removing  the  gas-burner  it  fell  gradually  to  168**,  and  all  action  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  last  portion  amounted  to  8^  fluid  ounces ;  its  D.  was  890 ;  and 
when  treated  with  half  its  bulk  of  solution  of  CaCl,  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
dry  CaCI,  it  separated  46  per  cent,  of  ether,  whether  the  AeO+NO,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  not  examined  into.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
portions  were  mixed  together,  and  gave  faint  indications  of  aldehyde,  as  did  the 
fourth.  With  the  fifth,  alcoholic  solution  of  KO  gave  distinct  coloration  ;  and]  with 
the  sixth,  the  colour  was  deep.  We  think  this  experiment  bears  out  the  remark 
that  nearly  the  whole  product  may  come  over  without  a  particle  of  AeO+NO,. 


Some  specimens  for  the  Museum  (description  and  history  to  be  afterwards  given), 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Professor  Christison,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting, 
and  likewise  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Guaiacum,  by  Mr.  Robertson. 

Bunsen's  Gas  Lamps,  of  various  sizes,  were  shown  in  operation,  and  explained  by 
Dr.  S.  Macadam.  

The  Board  'of  Examiners  for  Scotland  will  meet  for  the  examination  of  Members, 
Associates,  and  Apprentices,  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  communicate  their  intention  to  the 
Secretary,  121,  George  Street,  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  23,  1856.  John  Mackat,  Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Royal  Institution,  Thursday,  Slst  January,  1856. 

THE  PKE81DENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THS  CHAIR, 

The  Seorktabv,  Mr.  Mercer,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Food." 
At  its  close,  a  lengthened  discussion  took  place,  in  which  roost  of  the  members  pre- 
sent joined.    The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  Mr.  Mercer. 

Royal  Institution,  Thursday,  lAtli  February,  1856. 

THE  PKESIDBNT,  MR.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  E.  Whallet  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association. 
The  Secretary  announced  Donations  to  the  Museum  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  S. 
Johnson  and  himself. 
Mr.  H.  Sugden  Evans,  F.C.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CINCHONA  BARK, 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

Cinchona  bark,  emphatically  called  "the  gift  of  God,"  was  unknown  in  Europe 
until  the  year  1638.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  ever  made  to  the 
Materia  Medica, — possessing  powers  of  curing  or  allaying  one  of  the  most  common 
and  formidable  diseases  to  which  mankind  is  heir,  unimpeded  by  variations  of  cli- 
mate or  situation. 

The  origin  of  the  first  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  buried  in  obscurity.  Many 
accounts  have  been  given,  but  the  probability  is  that  Europeans  were  taught  the  use 
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of  bark  first  by  the  Indians.  The  first  notice  of  its  use  in  Europe  was  in  1640. 
The  Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Feru«  returning  to  Spain,  brought 
with  her  some  of  the  bark,  and  a  glowing  description  of  its  virtues  ;  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  thus  conferred  upon  mankind,  the  genus  yielding 
the  bark  has  been  named  after  her. 

The  value  of  the  bark  soon  became  known  and  appreciated.  The  Jesuits  carried 
it  with  them  to  Home,  and  employed  it  with  great  success  in  the  cure  of  ague,  &&, 
and  hence  it  became  generally  known  as  Jesuits'  bark. 

The  source  whence  Cinchona  bark  was  derived,  remained  for  a  long  time  a 
mystery,  until  Condamine  explored  tJie  region  it  came  from.  He  was  the  first  to 
describe  in  Europe  the  characters  of  the  tree  producing  it,  and  in  1742,  lanneua, 
upon  Condamine's  descriptions,  established  the  genus.  Additions  were  gradually 
made  by  successive  botanists  to  the  history  of  the  genus.  J.  de  Jussieu  visited  the 
forests  of  Loza  and  higher  Peru,  but  from  a  concatenation  of  misfortunes,  and  the 
loss  of  reason  on  his  return  home  in  1771,  the  valuable  discoveries  and  observations 
this  renowned  botanist  must  have  made,  were  lost  to  the  world.  Subsequently 
lower  Peru  was  visited  by  Mutis,  Uuiz,  and  Pavon ;  and  through  their  labours,  witii 
tliose  of  Humboldt  and  Boupland,  our  knowledge  was  much  advanced,  new  districts 
were  discovered  and  explored,  and  the  commerce  in  bark  greatly  increased.  For 
much  geographical  knowledge  respecting  the  bark  districts,  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
de  Caldas,  who,  in  the  years  1802  to  1804,  traversed  the  whole  west  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, extending  his  research  as  far  as  Loxa.  But  most  of  the  accurate  know- 
ledge we  now  possess  of  the  source  and  origin  of  Cinchona  barks,  we  owe  to  the 
labours  of  M.  Weddell,  who,  during  the  years  1843  to  1847,  explored  the  Peruvian 
bark  districts,  directing  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  species  yielding  the  most 
valuable  sorts. 

The  Cinchona  barks  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  various  species  of  the  genus 
Cinchona — ^a  class  of  trees  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  immense  forests  clothing 
the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,600  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  extending  from  10°  north,  to  19°  south  latitude,  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
59°  deg.  Fahr.  The  more  valuable  species  are  comprised  within  the  4th°  north,  and 
I6th°  south.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  growth  of  Cinchonas,  appear  to  be  a 
mild  temperature,  with  low  barometric  pressure. 

The  genus  Cinchona  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Rubiaceee  or  Cinchonaceas 
of  Lindley.  Weddell  divides  tiie  genus  into  two  sections,  Cinchonas  and  Cascarillas, 
according  to  the  alkaloids  found  in  the  bark — those  only  being  classed  as  Cinchonas 
which  yield  Cinchona  alkaloids.  M.  de  Caldas  described  32  varieties ;  Weddell 
reduces  them  to  21  species,  of  which  only  12  perhaps  comprise  the  barks  of  com- 
merce. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  regarding  the  source  and  origin  of  the  commercial 
varieties,  and  this  arising  chiefly  from  the  difficulties  experienoed  in  correctly  ascer- 
taining the  region  producing  them,  and  the  conflicting  accounts  and  names  given  to 
the  barks  of  the  same  species  in  different  districts. 

Many  means  of  classification  have  been  adopted  j  these  have  hitherto  only  helped 
to  complicate.  Thus  with  regard  to  colour,  we  have  had  the  yellow,  red,  and  white 
barks,  but  we  find  the  yellow  bark  of  one  province,  the  red  of  another,  and  so  with  the 
orange  and  white.  Some,  too,  derive  the  colour  from  the  exterior  of  the  bark,  others 
from  the  coloured  powder  it  produces,  and  hence  confusion,  and  fallacious  conclusions 
are  arrived  at. 

Barks  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  places  also;  thus  we  have  Loxa,  Cara- 
baya,  &c.,  representing  the  districts  producing  the  bark;  they  are  equivalent  to  the 
manufacturer's  name,  indicating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  quality  of  the  baric.  Such 
names,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Lima,  Carthagena,  &c.,  carry  no  information  with 
them,  further  than  the  port  of  shipment,  and  in  no  way  indicate  the  quality. 

The  fracture  and  microscopic  structure  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  general  use  in 
determining  the  value  of  barks,  since  experience  has  shown  that  between  the  struc- 
ture and  chemical  composition,  a  very  close  analogy  exists.  Not  only  is  the  micro- 
scopic structure  likely  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  chemical  value 
of  barks,  but  it  will  probably  furnish  the  readiest  and  most  accurate  means  of  deter- 
mining their  botanical  origin.  Mr.  Evans  intimated  that  he  was  at  present  occupied 
with  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  and  hoped  shortly  to  lay  his  results  before  the  Society. 
He  then  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  very  valuable  and  unique  coUectioa  of 
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Cinchona  barks  preKnted  to  the  Moseiim  of  this  Society  through  the  kindness  of 
J.  £.  Howard,  Esq.  For  the  convenience  of  description,  he  divided  the  collectioa 
geographically,  according  to  the  states  producing,  and  the  districts  yielding,  the  com- 
mercial kinds. 

Afler  describing  the  specimens  on  the  table  (26  m  number)  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  donbts  which  have  existed  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  species,  and  de- 
scribing the  method  by  which  the  bark-peelers  are  guided  to  the  trees  yielding  the 
various  kinds,  and  the  process  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  bark,  Mr.  Evans  con- 
cluded his  lecture,  by  impressing  on  the  members  present  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  possessing  in  their  Museum  such  collections  as  this  ;  that  in  the  case 
of  Cinchona  barks  especially,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  inexperienced  observer 
to  distinguish  one  kind  from  another  (the  C.  Calisaya,  for  instance,  from  C.  Scrohioii- 
lata)  simply  by  reference  to  written  descriptions  or  drawings,  yet  when  seen  side 
by  side,  authentically  labelled,  it  became  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

Mr.  B.  C.  RowLAim  then  exhibited  his  photognqphic  enlarging  apparatus,  which 
consists  of  an  oblong  box,  eighteen  inches  long  by  eight  broad  and  eight  deep,  fitted 
up  at  one  end  with  an  arrangement  for  gas,  oil,  or  oxy-hydrogen,  and  a  sUver  re- 
flector at  the  back,  similar  to  the  magic  lantern.  In  the  middle  of  this  box  are 
fixed  two  plano-convex  condensers,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  their  convex 
sides  almost  touching.  Immediately  in  front  of  these  condensers  is  placed,  by  means 
of  a  slide  passing  through  the  side  of  the  box,  the  photograph  to  be  copied,  and  in 
front  of  this  again  is  screwed,  in  a  moveable  tube  to  focus  by,  the  achromatic  lens 
of  a  quarter  plate  camera,  when  portraits  the  size  of  a  shilling  may  be  enlarged, 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  detail,  to  life  size.  Some  excellent  specimens  thus  en- 
larged were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  When  required  for  micro-photographic  pur- 
poses, the  lens  of  the  microscope  replaces  that  of  the  camera,  the  manipulation  in  all 
other  respects  being  the  same.  By  means  of  this  inexpensive  apparatus,  many 
interesting  experiments  may  be  performed,  not  the  least  pleasing  of  which  is  tlie 
cop3ang  of  landscapes,  made  transparent  by  means  of  bichloride  of  meroury  and  am- 
monia, and  which  may  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  lamps  or  windows.  Many  of 
the  French  stereoscopic  slides  are  made  in  this  way. 

The  meeting  was  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Rowland's  explanation  of  his  ingenkvs 
apparatus,  the  applicability  of  which  for  copying  and  enlarging  photographs,  and 
also  for  exhibiting  microscopic  specimens,  he  practically  showed  by  a  number  of 
experiments. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Rowland  fbr  their  valuable  communications,  and  also  to  the  Donors  to 
the  Museum. 


MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ths  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room,  4,  • 
Victoria  Street,  on  Friday,  February  Ist, 

XB.  WOOLL£T,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB  ; 

who,  in  commencing  the  business  of  the  meeting,  said  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
some  determination  should  be  come  to  by  the  trade  generaily  respecting  Htm 
recognition  of  chloroibrm  made  from  methylated  spirit,  as,  if  equally  pure  with  that 
made  from  spirit  of  wine,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  shoiUd  not  be  generally  sold. 

Mr.  Ransohe  said  he  had  formerly  prepared  chloroform  from  pyroxylic  spirit 
alone,  and  had  always  found  the  product  quite  pure ;  therefore  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  puro  when  made  from  methylated  spirit. 

The  PRBSIDBNT  said  he  had  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Gerland  on  the  detection  of  cooculus  indiens 
In  bew.  The  Doctor  had  had  six  samples  of  beer  sent  to  him  for  analysis,  in  four  of 
which  he  had  detected  the  presence  of  picrotoxine ;  but  whether  the  beer  had  been 
purposely  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  th« 
possibili^  of  its  detection,  or  whether  they  were  true  oommercial  samples  of  beer, 
could  not  be  elicited.  The  mode  of  examination  adopted,  was  to  evaporate  the  bear 
to  dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  ether,  which  dissolved  out  the  picrotoziiie>  and  by 
evaporation  deposited  it  in  a«iyataUine  atate. 
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Some  conTersation  followed  on  the  late  poisoning  cates,  and  the  sale  of  poisons 
generally,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  observed  that  pharmaceutists  could  not  be 
too  cautious  in  regard  to  their  sale;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  if  it  were  the 
uniyersal  practice  to  register  every  sale  of  at  least  the  more  important  poisons,  it 
would  enable  the  chemist  to  say  with  certainty  whether  he  had  sold  poison  to  any 
suspected  party  in  a  case  of  i)oi8oning,  and  would  also  operate  as  a  check  on  any 
person  applying  for  it  for  a  criminal  purpose. 

Mr.  Kamsome  read  a  paper  on  Photography,  and  commenced  by  saying,  that 
though  at  first  sight  it  might  scarcely  be  considered  a  subject  for  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  yet,  as  Photography  was  essentially  a  chemical  process,  and  almost  all 
Chemists  were  more  or  less  brought  into  contact  with  Photographers,  he  thought  a 
short  history  of  the  art,  illustrated  by  a  few  practical  experiments,  might  be 
interesting  to  the  Members  generally. 

After  alluding  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Alchemists  of  the  action  of  light 
on  chloride  of  silver,  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  Wedgewood  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  failure  of  their  attempts  to  obtain  impressions  of  the 
image  cast  by  the  camera  obscura,  he  stated  that  Niepce  and  Daguerre  in  France, 
and  Poz  Talbot  in  our  own  country  about  the  year  1839,  discovered  means  of 
developing  and  fixing  the  latent  image  upon  chemically  prepared  surfaces,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  light  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a 
Tisible  picture. 

M.  Daguerre  used  silver  plates,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  had 
become  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  developed  the  picture  by 
exposing  the  plate  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  which  condensed  upon  those  parts  that 
had  been  acted  on  by  the  light 

Mr.  Talbot  operated  on  paper  covered  with  a  layer  of  precipitated  iodide  of  silver, 
and  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  aceto- nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid ; 
this  was  developed  by  gallic  acid,  the  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the  picture  being 
Uackened  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  to  the  state  of  suboxide  by  the  reducing 
agency  of  the  gallic  acid. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  paper  of  uniform  texture  led  to  experiments  upon  other 
substances,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  obtained  pictures  upon  albumen  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  glass.  Mr.  Archer,  in  1851,  applied  the  transparent  film  obtained 
by  allowing  an  etherial  solution  of  gun  cotton  or  pyroxyline  to  evaporate  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  to  photography,  as  afibrding  an  uniform  surface  through  which  the 
sensitive  salts  may  be  diffused. 

Mr.  Ransome  next  explained  the  practical  details  of  the  Daguerreotype  and 
Calotype  processes,  illustrating  the  latter  by  preparing  the  paper  and  developing 
the  picture  in  the  room.  After  alluding  to  the  waxed  paper  and  albumen  processes, 
he  described  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline,  and  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  varieties,  giving  formulss  for  preparing  and  iodizing 
collodion.  He  then  coated  a  glass  plate  with  iodized  collodion,  excited  it  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  copied  an  albumen  picture  by  gas-light,  showing  the  mode 
of  developing  and  fixing  the  image. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  paper  for  positive  printing,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  processes  commonly  in  use,  he  concluded  a  very 
interesting  lecture  by  mentioning  some  of  the  practically  usef^  applications  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  J.  Tatlor  said  he  felt  sure  all  the  Members  present  must  have  been  rerj 
much  interested  by  the  paper  Mr.  Ransome  had  just  read,  and  proposed  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  him. 

Mr.  RoBERTON  seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  a  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy and  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  art,  was  daily  becoming  of  greater 
importance  to  the  pharmaceutist,  both  in  a  scientific  and  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  various  applications  of  the  art  were  alluded  to^ 
more  particularly  those  of  copying  microscopic  objects  and  chemical  or  other 
apparatus,  for  the  engraver  to  work  from,  instead  of  pencil  or  other  drawings. 

The  Photographic  Dissolving  Views,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institution,  were  also  noticed  as  being  highly  interesting,  and  the  first  of  the  kind 
erer  exhibited. 
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THE  DILUTED  ACIDS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OT  THE  PHARMACEUTICilL  JOUENAL. 

Deab  Sie,— If  I  majr  take  the  liberty  of  making  such  a  remark,  I  would  say, 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  Phar- 
macopceial  dilute  acids  at  the  last  meeting,  appeared  to  speak  from  immediate 
impressions  rather  than  from  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  from 
this  cause,  perhaps,  arose  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  discussion.  In  apology  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Squire^s  communication  was  announced  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal*  as  upon  "  Acetic  Acid,"  and  consec^uentW 
attention  was  misdirected,  which  only  proves  the  advisability  of  forewarmng  the 
Members  as  explicitljr  as  possible  of  the  exact  subject  of  these  very  impoi*tant 
and  interesting  inquiries,  which  we  may  expect  will  continue  through  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Pharmacopceial  preparations.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
matters  which,  from  the  above  cause,  were  not  noticed  upon  that  occasion.  And, 
first,  in  point  of  methodical  arrangement,  as  to  the  possibility  of  including  the 
alkaline  solutions  in  either  of  the  two  systems  under  consideration.  This  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


No.  of  grains  weight  in 
1000  grains  measure. 

Equivalent. 

Liq.  Ammon.  P.L 

"    Potass©     "    

•*    Sodffl         «    

100 
59.2 
47.2 

17 
48 
92 

The  liquor  ammonia  already  agrees  with  the  scale  proposed  by  Mr.  Squire 
while  it  bears  no  simple  relation  to  the  other.  The  liquor  potassie  does  not 
harmonize  with  either,  and  the  liquor  sodse  is  even  further  off  than  the  last 
named. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  to  take  liquor  potasssef  as  a  standard,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  reduce  all  the  acids  and  alkalies  to  an  equal  saturating  volume,  in 
the  hope  that  a  slight  modification  of  the  liq.  cornu  cervi  (adopting  this  as  the 
representative  of  the  ammonia  solutions)  would  enable  me  to  bring  it  into  tlie 
category.  It  is  not  with  any  satisfaction  in  the  result  that  I  furnbh  a  statement 
of  the  changes  which  this  would  involve,  but  they  arc  sufficiently  germane  to  the 
inquiry  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  liq.  potassse  remaining  as  at  present: 

"Liq.  cornu  cervi 

'*     sodas 
Ac.  Rcet  dil. 


1000  vols. 


J 


would 
become 


f  2321  vols. 

1195  '< 

I    682  '< 

H  2000  " 

1846  " 

1579  " 

2581  " 


hydchl.  dil. 
nitric       ** 
phosph.   " 
sulphc    *' 

This  implies  an  average  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  dilute  adds  (with 
exception  of  acetic)  of  miy  per  cent.,  in  which  perhaps  there  would  be  no  incon- 
venience, neither,  probably,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  alteration  of 
the  Hq.  sodse,  whicn  is  in  very  lunited  employment,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  alteration  of  the  liq.  cornu  cervi  would  be  inadmissible,  added  to  which  the 
basifl  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  artificial,  and  we  should  have  no  guide  for  the 
saturating  power  of  these  solutions  except  inter  »e,  I  therefore  conclude  that 
the  endeavour  to  bring  the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia 
to  an  equal  volumetric  standard  is  impracticable,  and  that  we  must  rest  satisfied 

*  The  notice  was  correct  in  the  Febraaxy  namber. — Ed. 
t  As  being  neoosarily  made  of  a  certain  strength. 
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to  deal  Mrith  the  adds  separately  from  the  alkalies,  and  probably  (though  enough 
for  the  day  should  be  the  evil  thereof)  with  the  alkalies  individually  rather  than 
as  a  class.  It  would  still  remain  for  us  to  determine  whether  liie  equal  satu- 
rating volumes  or  the  constant  per-centage  of  dry  acid  should  be  our  guide  for 
fixing  the  strength  of  the  dilute  acids  when  narrowed  to  these  limits ;  and  I 
think  that  convenience  and  philosophical  considerations  are  both  in  favour  oi 
the  plan  for  making  1000  gram  measures  contain  as  many  grains  of  drj  acid  as 
correspond  to  its  equivalent  number.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  law 
upon  which  nature  has  chosen  to  operate,  that  combination  occurs  between 
particles  represented  by  very  variable  weights,  and  it  would  seem  rational  for  us, 
m  preparing  solutions  of  these  agents,  to  aim  at  having  a  corresponding  difiusion 
of  corresponding  particles,  rather  than  a  careful  assimilation  of  weights,  which 
simply  indicate  that  the  agents  we  desire  to  assimilate  have  been  disposed  with 
a  studious  irregularity. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

R.  W.  Giles. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION,  1855. 

BT  W.    HAMILTON,   M.B. 

(Ph.  Joum,^  Jan.,  1856,  page  332  and  seq.) 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  is  one  which  merits  a  littie  more  notice  than  the 
brief  account  given  of  it  in  the  Journal,  and  which  of  itself  suggests  the  doubt 
which  prompts  the  present  communication. 

"  447. — Ipomoea  Starch,  prepared  from  a  species  of  IpamcsoL,*  the  enormous 
root  of  a  smgle  plant  sometimes  vielding  from  20  to  501bs.  of  starch.  It 
grows  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica  m  very  great  abundance,  but  the  fiecula 
obtained  from  it,  is  not  much  known."  I^on  t<his  notice  is  appended  a  brief 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  *  Printed  in  the  Catalogue  Ipomoea  Uorsfaldice^  a  name  we  cannot  identify. 
We  are  assured,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  IpomoRa  HorgfaUue  of  Hooker." 

Such  is  the  account  as  I  find  it  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and 
from  the  doubt  of  identity  indicated  in  the  note,  I  am  induced  to  venture  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  farina  in  question  being  the  product  of  one  of  the  family 
of  Scitamineie^  and  not  to  one  of  the  Convolvulace».  We  have  undoubtedly 
in  that  family  examples  of  plants  affording  esculent  roots,  as  the  Batatas  eduHa 
[^Convolvulus  Batatas']  ;  but  although  these  roots  are  esculent,  they  are  no  more 
tuberous  than  the  fusiform  roots  of  the  carrot  or  parsnip,  and  are  merely  an 
enlargement  of  the  root  itself,  partaking  in  no  respect  of  tne  peculiar  character 
of  a  tuber,  and  being  destitute  of  those  reproductive  buds  familiar  to  all  of  us 
in  what  are  known  in  the  common  potato  by  the  name  of  eyes. 

But  while  I  am  unacquainted  with  a  true  Convolvulus  or  Ipomoea,  pro- 
ducing an  undoubted  tuber,  I  am  tempted  to  suspect  the  possibility  of^the 
products  of  a  Canna — the  C,  AcJiira,  Loud. — being  confounded  with  those  ot 
this  apocrj^hal  Ipomoea.  The  C.  Achira  grows  in  a  rich  soil  to  a  large 
size,  shooting  up  stems  of  above  six  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  a  blazing 
spike  Off  the  most  beautifiil  crimson  blossoms,  while  the  tubers  attain  an 
immense  development;  and  some  which  I  received  about  seventeen  years 
ago  from  Mr.  Olphers,  of  St  Eitt's,  accompanied  by  some  pounds  of  the 
farina,  equalled  in  bulk  the  human  head,  and  might,  no  doubt,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  attain  the  weight  indicated  in  the  notice.  Of  the  vahiable 
froperties  of  this  farina,  I  have  a  living  proof  in  my  son,  now  aerviiig  in  the 
'acific,  on  board  H.M.S.  Monarchy  who  was  brought  up  entirely  on  uiis  food 
as  long  as  the  supply  received  lasted.  This  is  the  farina  known  in  oommeroe 
by  the  unmeaning  name  of  Tous  les  Mots,  from  the  circumstance  common  to 
many  other  tropical  plants,  of  flowering  daring  every  month  of  the  year. 
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Having  raised  plants  in  Pantey's  nnnery  from  some  of  the  St  Kitt's  tnben,  I 
at  once  saw  that  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  sciiaminea,  and,  aMiongh  they 
did  not  flower  here,  I  was  satisfied  that  they  belonged  to  the  genus  canna,  and 
appearing  to  be  a  nondescript  species,  it  was  provisionally  named  by  the  late 
lamented  Loudon,  in  his  Horius  BrilannicuSf — canna  achira,  from  its  being 
believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  achir(L,  an  esculent  root  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

^  Among  the  products  of  Jamaica  catalogued  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  was 
disappointed  at  finding  no  mention  made  of  the  Ipomcea  dusecta  or  Noyeau  otne, 
a  beautiful  climber,  forming  eWant  arbours,  and  aboanding  in  its  leaves,  stems, 
and  immature  capsules,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  might  no  doubt  be  advan- 
tageously and  economically  manufactured  from  it  for  commercial  purposes.  I 
have  tasted  noyeau  made  from  this  plant  by  my  late  kind  and  philanthropic 
friend  James  Webbe  Tobin,  Esq.,  at  Nevis.    The  noyeau  vine  is  of  rapid 

f'owth  as  well  as  great  elegance,  and  produces  abundance  of  white  blossoms, 
had  previously  observed  it  at  Barbadoes. 
14,  Octagon^  Plymouth,  2l8t  February,  1856. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 


TO  THE  EDITOia  OF  THB  PfLAJiMACfiUTXCJlL  JOUENAI., 

Laboratory ,  Mtueum  of  Practical  Geology,  Feb.  12,  1856. 

Snt,-— Seeing  some  remarks  in  your  Journal  of  Feb.  1,  by  Mr.  G.  Homsby, 
on  the  ^'  Preparation  of  Oxygen,"  in  which  the  author  mentions  the  sudden 
disengagement  of  oxygen  at  a  certain  point  on  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  binoxide  <?  manganese,  which  he  attributes  to  *'  a  certain  electrical 
action  set  up  by  the  solid  binoxide  of  manganese  particles  in  the  fluid  chlorate,'' 
hinting  at  the  probable  formation  of  ozone, —  I  beg  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

Your  correspondent's  observation  is  no  noTelty;  all  students  of  practical 
chemistry  are  aware  of  the  pecnliar  manner  in  which  oxygen  is  disengaged  from 
chlorate  of  potash,  either  when  alone  or  mixed  with  binoxide  of  manganese. 

If  chlorate  of  potash  alone,  previously  dried  and  powdered,  be  ratroduced 
into  a  Florence  flask  with  as  wide  a  delivery  tube  as  possible,  and  then  heated 
over  an  argand-gas  flame,  the  chlorate  fuses,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
disengaged,  but  very  slowly  and  gradually,  and  if  no  higher  temperature  be 
applied,  scarcely  any  more  rapid  evolution  of  gas  is  obtained;  but  if  the  tempe- 
rature be  now  raised  by  substituting  for  the  argand  flame  a  wire  gauze  air-gas 
flame,  which  is  capable  of  speedily  raising  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  to  a  red 
heat,  then  suddenly  a  rapid  evolution  of  the  gas  sets  in,  and  unless  great  care  is 
taken  as  soon  as  this  is  observed  to  lower  the  temperature,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
evolved  thus  suddenly  is  so  great,  that  inevitably  the  cork  and  delivery  tube  are 
expelled  with  violence  from  the  neck  of  the  flask. 

At  the  moment  of  this  sudden  disengagement  of  the  oxygen,  it  has  often 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  active  state,  for,  in  addition  to  its  suddenly 
great  amount,  it  appears  then  to  possess  remarkably  energetic  oxidizing  powers ; 
for,  if  any  particles  of  organic  matter,  dust,  fragments  of  wood  or  cork,  be 
accidently  present  in  the  chlorate  (and  this  is  generally  the  case),  they  are 
suddenly  deflagrated,  producing  the  ** brilliant  sparkling"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Homsby;  but  besides  this,  unless,  as  I  before  mentioned,  great  care  be  taken  to 
regulate  the  disengagement  of  gas  by  diminishing  the  heat,  combustion  of  the 
cork  takes  place  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  cork  in 
a  lively  state  of  combusdon,  previously  to  its  forcible  expulsion. 

The  explanation  of  the  sudden  disengagement  of  oxygen  at  the  more  elevtttod 
temperature  given  by  Scrullas  (Armales  de  Chim,  de  Phytique,  xlyi.,  328)  is,  that 
at  the  lower  temperature,  S56°  C,  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  resolved  into  per- 
ehlorate  and  free  oxygen,  and  that  it  is  only  at  the  more  elevated  temperature, 
at  a  red  heat  in  fact,  mat  the  perchlorate  is  decomposed,  all  the  oxygen  bemg 
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evoWed,  and  only  chloride  of  potassium  remaining,  so  that  the  reaction  consists 
of  two  stages,  the  former,  in  which  the  chlorate  is  converted  into  perchlorate, 
with  the  evolution  of  oxjgen  and  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride,  thus: 

2  (KO.  CI  Oa)=KO,  CI  Of+K  CI+O4 
Or  [  2  K  CI  0.=K  CI  O.+K  CI+O4] 

and  the  latter,  when  the  perchlorate  is  itself  resolved  into  chloride  of  potassiimi 
and  oxygen, 

KO,  CI  Ot=K  Cl+Os 
Or  [K  CI  08=K  Cl-f  O,]. 

This  view  has,  moreover,  been  confirmed  by  M.  Millon,  who  has  shown,  hf 
collecting  in  a  graduated  vessel  the  oxyjjen  evolved  by  a  known  weight  of  the 
chlorate,  that  the  quantites  of  oxygen  liberated  in  these  two  stages  respectively 
correspond  to  those  indicated  by  the  formulaB  given  above. 

The  remarkable  activity  of  the  gas  generated  during  the  latter  stage  of  the 
operation  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  but  I  have  on^  suggestions  to  offer  on 
this  point.  It  may  be  that  oxygen,  like  other  ffases,  possesses  a  peculiar  state 
of  activity  at  the  moment  of  its  disengagement  vrom  a  compound,  bein^^  in  what 
is  known  to  Chemists  as  the  "  nascent  condition  ;'^  or  possibly,  the  sohd  oxygen 
contained  in  compounds  may  be  ozone,  which  only  after  its  liberation  is  con- 
verted into  ordinary  oxygen,  and  it  may  be  the  ozone  present  in  the  gas  which 
confers  upon  it  its  pret-ernatural  activity  ;  or  the  phenomena  mendoned  above 
may  be  due  merely  to  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  liberated  in  a  given  time, 
and  also  to  its  elevated  temperature ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  red  heat 
has  been  applied  to  decompose  the  perchlorate,  and  therefore  the  evolved  oxysen 
must  have  a  very  high  temperature.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  t^at 
the  oxygen  is  in  some  peculiar  state,  for  it  appears  at  that  moment  quite  opaque» 
as  if  the  flask  were  filled  with  steam,  which  of  course  cannot  be  the  case. 

The  fact  that  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  from  the  chlorate  takes  place,  if 
certain  solid  bodies,  e.  g.  binoxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  the 
chlorate,  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used,  has 
also  been  long  known.  It  was  originally  suggested  by  Ddbereiner  ;  and  the 
mixture  which  I  havo  found  most  convenient  consists  of  about  ten  parta  of 
chlorate  to  one  part  of  binoxide.  Dubereiner  showed  that  during  the  process 
the  binoxide  or  manganese  undergoes  no  change,  acting  merely  by  offering  a 
number  of  points  of  contact  from  which  the  gas  is  disengaged,  in  the  same  way 
as  finely  divided  insoluble  bodies  in  general  promote  the  boiling  of  water  and 
other  hquids. 

Of  course,  almost  any  other  metallic  oxide  which  does  not  enter  into  chemical 
combination  with  either  the  chlorate  or  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  may  be 
employed  instead  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese — e.  g.  oxide  of  copper,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mitscherlich,  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium  answ^ 
perfectlv  well ;  of  course,  in  such  a  case  a  cheap  substance  is  desirable,  otherwise 
we  might  use  oxide  of  silver,  which  would  not  only  act  mechanically  as  above 
mentioned,  but  would  have  the  advantage  of  also  giving  off  its  own  oxygen  at 
the^  same  time.  Oxide  of  lead  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage,  because  it 
is  liable  to  become  fused  at  the  temperature  necessarily  employed,  and  bv  thus 
running  into  lumps  its  mechanicid  action  is  lost.  Oxide  of  mercury  would  offer 
the  same  advanti^^e  as  the  oxide  of  silver,  were  it  not  that  the  metal  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  is  fluid,  and  thus  the  mechanical  action  of  the  solid 
particles  from  the  moment  of  its  decomposition  is  lost. 

Another  point  I  have  also  observed,  that  when  the  chlorate  is  mixed  with 
binoxide  of  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper,  still  the  same 
distinction  between  the  two  stages  of  the  process  is  recognizable  as  when  the 
chlorate  alone  is  used.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  action  takes  place  at  a  fiff 
lower  temperature,  yet  still,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  well  marked  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  phenomena,  between  the  original  first  decomposition  of  the 
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chlorate  (which  in  this  case  takes  place  at  a  comparatiYolj  yery  low  temperature) 
and  the  splitting  up  of  the  perchtorate  at  the  more  elevated  temperature.  The 
process  is  by  no  means  that  gradual  and  regular  decomposition  and  eyolution  of 

fis  which  might  be  supposed,  by  referring  to  most  of  the  manuals,  consequently 
have  alwa3rs  found  it  desirable  to  employ  as  wide  a  delivery  tube  as  possible, 
or  even  to  fit  directly  over  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing  directly  into  the  gas-holder. 

I  am  aware  that  in  these  remarks  there  is  very  little  that  is  new,  but  I  was 
led  to  suppose,  from  the  perusal  of  your  correspondent's  letter,  that  the  few 
preceding  practical  observations  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henht  M.  Witt, 
Assistant  Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  Prof.  Schunbein  has  observed  that 
ozone  is  contained  in  the  oxygen,  generated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash  ;  but  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
this  body  is  developed  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  by  heating  chromate  of 
potash  with  sulphuric  acid  than  by  any  other  process.  These  experiments  I 
have  repeated,  and  by  testing  the  gas  collected  as  usual  in  cylinders  over  water, 
with  Scnonbein's  test  papers,  containing  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  I  have,  moreover,  observed,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  far  more  ozone  is  present  in  the  last  portions  of  the  gas  disengaged 
from  chlorate  of  potash,  t.  e.  during  the  decomposition  of  the  perchlorate. 


ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  RELATIONS  OF  LEAD  AND  ANTIMONY 
IN  VARIOUS  CONDUCTING  LIQUIDS. 

BT   0.    GOSB,  ESQ. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
general  electriciu  relations  of  lead  and  antimony  to  each  other,  in  conducting 
liquids,  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  to  determine  in  what  classes  of  liquids  each  was 
generally  electro -positive  to  the  other  at  that  temperature. 

In  each  of  the  experiments  the  liquid  was  at  dC  Fahr.,  the  pieces  of  metal 
were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  and  immersed  equal  depths  and  at  uniform 
distances  from  each  other  in  the  liquids. 

Lead  was  positive  to  antimony  at  60°  Fahr.,  in  each  of  the  following  liquids : 
In  a  solution  composed  of  ten  grains  of  boracic  add,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid.  In  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  solution  composed  of  fiflj^  grains  of  phosphoric 
acid,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Strongly  positive  in  commercial  oil  of 
vitriol.  Strongly  positive  in  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  when  gradually  diluted 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Strongly  positive  in  sulphate  of  boracic  acid.  Power- 
fully positive  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Very  strongly  positive  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  gradually  diluted  to  a  great  extent.  Strongly  positive  in  hydrofluoric 
acid ;  also  in  the  same  acid,  when  very  much  diluted.  Powerfully  positive  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  same  acid  when  gradually  much  diluted.  Positive 
in  aqueous  ammonia.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sesquicarbonato  of 
ammonia.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Jn  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  whether  saturated  or  dilute.  In  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  In  a  strong  aqueoos 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of 
ammonia ;  and  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 
.  Lead  was  also  positive  to  antimony  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash.  In  a  strong  ac^ueous 
solution  ot  carbosulphide  of  potassium.    In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
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stilphate  of  potash.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinm. 
In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium.  In  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potash.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash.  In. 
a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  mellonide  of  potassium.  In  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  ia.  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  In 
a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash.  In  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  Very  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  smution 
of  oxalate  of  potash;  also  very  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
citrate  of  potash. 

It  was  positive  to  antimony  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  borate  of  soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  diphos- 
phate of  soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  In  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  microcosmic  salt.  In  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda.  Very  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
oxalate  of  soda.  Yery  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of 
soda.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda ;  also  in  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash. 

It  was  positive  to  antimony  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  In  a  solution  of 
baryta  in  caustic  potash  and  water.  In  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of 
baryta.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium.  In  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontta.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  alcohol.  In  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  caustic 
lime  in  caustic  potash  and  water.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  In  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesia.  In  a 
saturated  solution  of  magnesia  m  caustic  potash  and  water.  Yery  strongly  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  alumma  in 
caustic  potash  and  water.  In  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  potash  alum.  In 
an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina.  Yery  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  fflllcium ;  and  in  an  ac^ueous  solution  of  monosilicate  of 
potash,  lead  was  first  negative  and  then  positive  to  antimony. 

Lead  was  also  positive  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromate  of  potash.  In  a. 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Li  an  aqueous  solution  of 
aiseniate  of  potash,  lead  and  antimony  were  electrically  neutral.  Lead  was 
very  strongly  positive  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  containing  free 
acid.  Also  very  strongly  positive  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  manga^ 
nese  containing  free  acid.  Also  very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ter* 
chloride  of  antimony.  Yery  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of 
antimony  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Yery  stron^y  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  manganese  and  antimony.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash  and  antimony,  lead  was  negative  at  first  and  positive  after- 
wards. Lead  was  very  strongly  positive  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  bismuth.  In  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  bismuth.  In  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  free  acid  ;  and  in  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  bismuth  and  ammonium. 

Lead  was  very  strongly  positive  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  Yery  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc< 
Yery  strongly  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc.  Yery  strongly 
in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonio-chloride  of  zinc.  Yery  strongly  in 
a  solution  composed  of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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8e8€[aicarboiiate  of  ammonia.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate 
of  zinc.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin.  Very 
strongly  in  a  solution,  formed  by  dissolving  tin  in  aqua  regia.  In  an  aqueous 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Very  strongly  in  a  solution,  formed  by 
dissolving  terchloride  of  antimony  and  protochloride  of  tin  in  water.  Very 
strongly  m  an  a(][ueou8  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  tin  and  bismuth.  In 
an  aqueous  solution  of  bitartrate  of  tin.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  peracetate 
of  tin«  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  hyponitrite  of  lead.  In  an  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead.  ^  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Very  strongly 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron. 

Also  m  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Very  strongly  in 
an  a<jueou8  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  oxalic  acid.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  potash.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  cobalt.  Very  strongly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt.  In  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 
Very  strongly  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  In  a  saturated  solution  of 
citric  acid.  In  dilute  formic  acid.  Very  strongly  in  a  solution  of  croconate  of 
potash  in  dilute  formic  acid.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  acid.  In  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallic  add,  lead  and  antimony  were  neutraL 

Antimony  was  positive  to  lead  at  60"^  Fahr.,  powerfully  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia ;  also  when  it  was  diluted  with  water  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Powerfully  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  monosulphidc  of 
potassium.  Also  powerfully  in  solutions,  formed  by  dissolving  sulphide  of 
antimony  in  aqueous  solutions,  either  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  or  mono- 
sulpUde  of  potassium ;  but  most  strongly  in  the  former  solution. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  lead  is  a  far  more  electro-positive 
metal  than  antimony,  in  conducting  liquids  generally;  for  out  of  nearly  120 
different  liquids  of  the  most  varied  chemical  cnaracters,  antimony  was  positive 
to  lead  in  only  about  three  or  four — namely,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline 
sulphides. 

jBirmingham, 

THE  AIETEOBOLOGY  OF  THE  WEST  OF  LONDON. 
From  the  DaUy  Observations  taken  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  dvring  the  Year  1855. 

BT  MK.  COPNET. 
INTBODUCTORT  BSMARKS. 

The  weather  has  always  been  an  un&iling  source  of  interest  and  conversation. 
Its  influence  upon  the  health  and  spirits  is  more  or  less  known  to  all.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  cheering  effect  of  a  fine  sunny  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  showing 
itself  in  the  elastic  tread  and  quickened  step  of  the  healthy,  or  the  brightened  eye 
of  the  sick  ?  And  who,  in  this  climate  of  ours,  does  not  know  too  well  tlie 
depressing  tendency  of  a  foggy,  dull  day  ? 

The  changing  character  of  the  weather  is,  doubtlessly,  regulated  by  unchanging 
laws ;  to  inform  ourselves  of  these,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  meteorology.  It  is  a 
branch  of  natural  science,  therefore,  which,  while  it  offers  full  scope  Inr  that  love  of 
knowledge  which  is  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to 
the  question  so  ofken  proposed,  and  with  so  moch  apparent  reason, — CtU  bono  f 

A  formidable  array  of  figures,  representing  the  various  elements  of  observation, 
is  not  certainly  very  inviting  at  first  sight;  but  the  facts  which  they  put  us  in  pos^ 
session  of,  give  to  them  an  interest  not  excelled  by  most  other  subjects. 

The  desirability  of  prosecutiug  meteorological  researches  is  daily  becoming  more 
apparent,  especially  in  regard  to  those  periodic  attacks  of  epidemic  disease  which 
have  told  with  so  much  effect  upon  the  mortality  of  the  people.  Defective  sewerage, 
habits  of  uncleanliness,  imperfect  ventilation,  impure  water  and  unwholesome  food, 
are  obviously  productive  of  great  evil,  but  they  yet  leave  much  to  be  explained  bj 
natural  causes.    The  condition  of  the  air  we  breathe,  in  reference  to  its  pressure. 
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temperature,  humidity,  electricity,  to  ozone,  &c.,  claims  our  attention  as  fayouringr 
or  retarding  the  career,  more  especially  of  that  wide-spread  and  destructive  disease 
which  in  1849  and  1854,  summarily  carried  off  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  la 
the  "Beport  of  the  Meteorology  of  London"  made  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
Mr.  Glaisher  thus  writes: — ''I  hare  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  the 
meteorology  of  our  towns  carefully  ascertained  and  collated  with  that  of  the 
metropolis,  and  both  together  with  that  of  the  country  generally,  of  which  last  I 
have  a  foundation  of  many  years'  continuous  obsertations,  that  in  a  short  time  we 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  elucidate  a  clear  insight  into  the  meteorological  causes  of 
cholera,  influenza,  and  many  phases  of  disease  which  now  burst  upon  us  with  the 
suddenness  and  deyastating  power  of  a  divine  and  wrathful  visitation."  Hopeful 
and  encouraging  as  this  may  be,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  remains  to  be  done,  nor  do  we  know  the  precise  value  of  the  knowledge  abeady 
possessed.  Referring  to  the  facts  eliminated  by  Mr.  Glaisher's  report,  the  Medici 
Council  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  its  "Report  of  the  Committee  for 
Scientific  Inquiries,"  says,  *'  The  pathological  meaning  of  many  atmospheric  va- 
riations, at  least  in  their  minor  degrees,  is  hitherto  quite  unknown.  What  effect 
is  produced  on  human  life  by  an  inch  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer,  by  fluctuation  of 
humidity  and  dew-point,  even  by  seasons  of  non- average  temperature,  is  very  imper- 
fectly measured."  And  again,  of  fog,  mist,  and  haze,*4n  their  mere  hygrometrical  rela- 
tions, we  know  nothing  to  affect  life,  but  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  when  these 
hang  over  districts  of  London,  condensed  in  their  ascent  from  the '  simmeriDg*  river 
and  fllth-sodden  soil,  they  represent  not  mere  clouds  of  aqueous  vapours,  but,  too  pro- 
bably, other  products  of  terrestrial  exhalation,  delayed  in  their  transit  to  space, 
and  withheld  from  the  diffusion  they  had  commenced."  Of  tlie  effect  of  calm, 
the  same  report  speaks  somewhat  more  positively.  "  As  individuals  suffer  their 
temporary  inconvenience  when  detained  in  unventilated  rooms,  and  grow  poisoned 
and  cachectic  if  such  be  their  habit  of  life,  so,  in  recesses  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where,  amid  great  mountain  chains  the  pended  air  lies  unruffled  by  free  whirls  of 
wind,  whole  communities  abort  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  beget  a  cretin, 
goitrous  population.  In  respect  of  local  impurities  and  the  mischief  they  may 
engender,  no  miasm  can  survive  an  adequate  commixture  with  air,  and  in  relation  to 
the  severity  of  epidemic  disease,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  more  or  less 
vehemence  of  aerial  circulation  is  a  variant  of  the  utmost  importance." 

GEOOBAPHIOAL  POSITION, 

Latitude  56°  31'  0"24  N. ;  Longitude  0°  10'  19"12  W. 

Enumeration  and  brief  description  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  obser- 
vations : — 

1.  A  barometer,  made  by  Barrow,  provided  with  a  thermometer  to  show  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  0.39  inch,  and  the  correction 
for  capillarity  +0.015.    Its  index  error  is  -|-  0.030,  determined  by  Mr.  Glaisher. 

f,  A  thermometer  indicatjng  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  (dry  bulb 
thermometer). 

3.  A  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  wetted,  indicating  the  temperature  of 
evaporation  (wet  bulb  thermometer). 

4.  A  spirit  thermometer,  within  which  is  placed  an  index,  which  recedes  as  tlie 
temperature  falls,  but  retains  its  position  as  the  temperature  increases,  indicating 

•  the  lowest  temperature  by  night  (minimum  thermometer). 

5.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  the  tube  adjoining  the  bulb  being  bent  so  as  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  mercurial  column  as  the  temperature  falls,  indicating  the 
highest  temperature  by  day  in  the  shade  (maximum  thermometer).  These  four 
thermometers  are  placed  four  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  and  are  protected 
from  radiation  and  rain.  The  two  former  are  placed  vertically,  the  two  latter 
horizontally. 

6.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  blackened,  and  the  tube  bent  like  the 
one  in  the  shade,  placed  horizontally  one  foot  above  the  ground,  indicating  the 
highest  temperature  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

7.  A  spirit  thermometer  provided  with  an  index,  placed  upon  the  ground  or  grass, 
indicating  the  lowest  temperature  by  night  at  the  surface.  (The  whole  of  these 
thermometers  were  made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  having  been  tested  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  to  determine  their  index  errors,  are  perfectly  reliable.) 
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8.  Glauher's  rain  gange,  placed  npon  the  gnrand. 

9.  A  wind  rane,  furnished  with  a  dial  plate. 

10.  A  gold  leaf  electrometer. 

11.  Ozone  test-papers  (Moffatt's  and  Schonbein's). 

Times  of  obser ration,  9h.  a.m.  and  Sh.  p.m.  daily. 

▲TMOSFHBBIC  PRBSSUBB. 

{Rmdinfft  ofBaromeUrcorrecUdfor  Index  Error,  CapiUariiy,  and  Dwmal  Ranges  and 
Reduced  to  the  constant  temperaiure  o/BT*.0  F. 


BMdlllff. 

Hl«h«t 

Lowwt 
BMdliis. 

Bug*. 

III! 

in. 
30.028 
29.645 
29.588 
29.986 
29.692 
29.896 
29.790 
29.907 
30.014 
29.552 
29.919 
29.736 

in. 
30.513 
29.984 
30.396 
30.449 
30.037 
30.279 
30.132 
30.241 
30.379 
30.118 
30.244 
30.234 

in. 
29.340 
29.219 
28.805 
29.178 
29.271 
29.208 
29.414 
29.575 
29.361 
29.021 
29.446 
29.012 

in. 

1.173 
0.765 
1.591 
1.271 
0.766 
1.071 
0.718 
0.666 
1.018 
1.097 
0.796 
1.222 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August .......... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1855. 

29.813 

30.513 

28.805 

1.708 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  (29.813)  is  inclusive  of  the  elastic  force  of 
aqueous  vapour;  if  the  increase  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  occasioned  by 
this  element  (i.tf.  0.303  in.)  be  subtracted,  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  air  becomes 
29.510  inches. 

The  barometer  has  an  altitude  of  125.10  feet  above  the  mean  sea  level,  if  the 
correction  for  this  be  applied  (+0.141  in.)  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  becomes 
29.954  inches. 

Note. — ^The  mean  for  the  year  is  the  mean  of  the  corrected  monthly  readingp, 
which  latter  are  thus  obtained:  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  9h.  a.m.and 
3h.  p.m.  observations  are  added  together  and  the  sum  divided  by  two. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  was  lower  by  0.072  in.  than  during  1854. 

In  Mr.  Olaisher's  report  before  referred  to,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer, 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  as  determined  at  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, and  at  St  John's  Wood,  by  George  Leach,  Esq.,  is  stated  to  be  29.939  inches  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  height  at  the  Hospital  for 
the  past  year  is  0.015  in. 

The  highest  reading  (30.513)  occurred  on  the  12th  of  January. 

The  lowest  reading  (28.805)  occurred  on  the  32nd  of  March. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  wbs  highest  during  January,  and  loweit 
during  October. 
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{Readings  corrededfor  Index  Error  and  Dinmul  Rmnge), 


MONTHLY  MEANB.                                            ' 

! 

BAKGE.                    1 

Thenn. 

Wet 

Bulb 

Therm. 

Mas. 

tntiM 
Sbade. 

ICln. 

t£?. 

Mmui 
tap.  of 
KTaporn. 

Highest 
Reading 
byD.y. 

Lowwt 
BiteiUng 

ICOBtUj 

Bulge. 

1 

January  ^. 
February .. 

March 

AprU   

May 

SX6 
30.2 

38.1 
46.0 
48.8 
56.4 
62.1 
6«.9 
57.6 
5«.3 
41.9 
37.6 

3^.6 
J9.8 
36.1 
44.5 
45.9 
51.4 
57.9 
57.4 
54.2 
50.1 
40.5 
35.8 

38.8 
35.6 
45.1 
55.9 
58.7 
67.« 
71.6 
7«.« 
68.9 
58.5 
46.7 
42.4 

o 

32.8 
26.4 
32.5 
37.1 
40.2 
48.6 
57.1 
53.7 
49.2 
46.1 
38.6 
33.1 

At 

30.6 
38.3 
46.3 
49.2 
57.2 
63.3 
63.0 
58.4 
52.3 
42.3 
37.7 

3l7 
29.6 
36.5 
44.8 
46.3 
52.2 
59.1 
57.5 
55.0 
50.1 
40.9 
35.9 

5^2 
49.4 
56.5 
70.8 
81.8 
86.0 
82.8 
79.6 
74.8 
67.8 
57.8 
53.2 

16.4 
26.0 
25.0 
32.0 
S9.B 
49.7 
48.8 
40.« 
36.« 
28.3 
19.8 

o 
19.4 
33.0 
30.5 
45.8 
49.8 
46.2 
33.1 
30.8 
34.6 
31.6 
29.5 
S3.4 

9.! 
116 

18,8 
18.0  1 

June    

July 

1&6 
143 

August   ... 
September . 
October  ... 
November- 
December.. 

1855. 

I8i 

19.7 

114 

8.1 

9.5 

47.5 

44.8 

55.1 

41.3 

47.9 

45.2 

86.0 

16.4 

69.6* 

119 

The  mean  temperature  (47.9)  is  lower  by  2°.3  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  ^ 
this  hospital.    The  mean  temperature  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  stated  by  Dr.  £. 
D.  Thomson  to  be  48^.2  during  the  same  period,  or  0^.3  higher  than  at  this  station. 
At  the  Eoyal  Observatoty,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  past  year  was  46°.9f 
or  exactly  one  degree  lower  than  that  of  this  district.     In  the   Philoeo^ocd 
Tranaactions,  Mr.  Glaisher    has   published  the  average  temperature  at  Gwen- 
wich  for  a  period  of  78  years,  t.e.  48°.3.      This  is  0*^.4  higher  than  at  ilu« 
hospital.    In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Glaisher  gives  the  average  temperature  at  tbe 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  as  being  49°.5.     This  latter  may 
be  presumed  to  represent  the  average  temperature  of  London,  making  a  little 
allowance  for  its  proximity  to  the  Thames,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  tempentme, 
as  found  at  this  hospital  during  the  past  year,  is  below  the  average  by  1«6. 
iVbte.— The  mean  temperature  (called  also  the  adopted  mean  temperature),  « 
thus  obtained :  the  mean  temperature  from  the  9h.  a.m.,  and  3h.  p.m.  observa- 
tions of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  and  the  mean  fiom  the  maximum  and 
mmimum  thermometers  (both  previously  oonected)  are  added  toeelher  and  the 
sum  divided  by  two. 

The  extreme  range  of  temperature  for  the  year  wbs  69^.6. 

The  mean  daily  range  of  temperatnie  13®.9. 

The  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  86°.C,  and  ooeorred  on 
the  6th  of  June. 

The  lowest  temperature  by  night  in  the  air  was  16^4,  and  oocnned  on  the  l9tb  of 
February. 

-o  J'^^i^^®*  temperature  in  the  rays  of  the  ran  wm  99°.3,  and  ooemTed  <m  the 
28th  of  August. 

The  lowest  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  1 1'^.S,  and  occurred  on 
the  19th  of  February. 

The  warmest  month  of  the  year  was  July,  the  mean  temperature  being  es^.^-  ^^le 
coldest,  February,  {.«.  30°.6. 


Annual  Ranffe. 
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HTOBOMEXAIOAIi  SE8ULT8. 

(Jkdttoedfrotn  (he  mean  temperature  of  air  and  evaporation,  &y  means  of  GlaUher'e 
By^nmeirioulTablm, 


Jamury  .,.......««....•. 

FefanuoT » 

March 

April    

mkj 

June  

July - 

August 

September  

October   ^ 

NoTember    

December ^ 

1855. 


of  the 
DmrPotal. 


3S.« 
26.7 
33.5 
43.3 
43.« 
48.7 
56L« 
53.7 

47.9 
39.2 
33.2 


Wdi^  of 
cnblo  Ibot 


m. 
0.208 
0.166 
0.211 
0.296 
0.296 
0.357 
0.461 
0.423 
0.408 
0.347 
0.258 
0.209 


42.6         0.303 


ortoMt.«oible 
foot  or  air. 


gTB. 
2.46 
1.96 
2.47 
3.41 
3.40 
4.03 
5.14 
4.73 
4.60 
3.97 
3.00 
2.45 


3.47 


The  decTM 
of  BoinUitjr 


grs. 
0.22 
0.30 
0.47 
0.39 
0.77 
1.34 
1.37 
1.72 
0.99 
0.64 
0.33 
0.41 


0.75 


Ls=l). 


0.920 
0.871 
0.843 
0.900 
0.815 
0.750 
0.789 
0.733 
0.824 
0.862 
0.901 
0.857 


0.839 


grs. 
557.7 
556.8 
54J6.3 
544.4 
536.1 
530.8 
521.9 
524.4 
531.2 
529.8 
547.9 
550.0 


539.8 


The  difference  between  the  dew-point  temperature  (42^.6)  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  (47^9)  is  5^.3.  This  difference  (the  dryuees  of  the  air)  was  greatest  during 
the  month  of  August  (9^.3)  and  least  during  January  (2^.5). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  the  same  in 
January  and  December;  very  nearly  alike  also  are  some  other  elements  in  these  two 
months,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  bumidity,  referable  to  a  difference 
oT  temperature  in  the  two  months. 

The  air  was  most  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  during  January — least  so  in 

A.UgU8t. 

A  remarkable  increase  of  temperature  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
December,  the  thermometer  rising  ftom  19^.8  to  45°.0  in  the  course  of  six  or  seyen 
hours. 

-wDm. 

The  wind  has  blown  nearly  equally  from  the  principal  parts  of  the  compass,  the 
esQcess  being  westerly,  £rom  which  direction  the  wind  came  on  184  days. 

CLOUDS. 

The  obsenrations  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  clouds  are  imperfect,  in  consequence  of 
the  circumscribed  view  of  the  obserYcr.  Clouds,  however,  are  an  important  element 
of  meteorology.  Besides  the  features  more  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  demand  our 
attention  in  regard  to  their  modifying  influence  upon  the  sun's  rays.  *'It  is  a 
subject,*  says  M.  Arago,"*  ^'^niiich  is  certainly  well  deserTing  of  the  attention  of 
meteorologists,  and  will  aflbrd  to  those  who  will  not  hesitate  to  bestow  assiduous 
observation  on  things  so  variable,  changing,  and  inconstant  as  the  clouds,  a  yalaable 
luurvest  of  facts  useful  to  scienoe.*' 


i 


The  days  on  which  fog  has  been  entirely  absent  are  few  in  number.  November 
jneserved  its  character  in  this  respect ;  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  18th,  it  was  very 
dense.  There  was  dense  fog  also  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  on  the  4th  and  26th 
joi  Pebnuuy. 

Sain  fell  to  the  extent  of  20.83  inches.    Tlie  largest  amount  ML  daring  the  month 
t€  July  fgjp  inchesX-Hratfaer  aMire  than  a  £ovth  of  the  whole.    Tlie  smallest 
'"^^^1^  ^0  daring  April  (0.26  inches).    Bain  £^  on  128  days,  or  a  little  more 
rtiiU^  on  evesy  tiucd  di^.     Vrndt^  poetpinrioi  tma  serena  dies, 
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SNOW. 

Snow  fell  on  16  days,  chiefly  in  January  and  February.    Much  of  the  snow  waa 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  cryitaliine  forms.     Under  the  microscope,  and 
occasionally  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lens,  the  crystals  were  seen  to  be  elementary 
six-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  Rhombohedral  system.    They  are  usually  com- 
posed of  six  radii,  proceeding  from  a  common  centre  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  these 
again  being  most  Tariahly  intersected,  but  always  in  conformity  with  the  system  to 
which  they  belong.    The  representations  of  the  crystals  of  snow,  as  published  hy 
James  Qlaisher,  Esq.,  in  the  Report  of  the  CotmcUofthe  British  Meteorological  Society^ 
1855,  and  elsewhere,  are,  apart  from  their  scientific  relations,  most  beautifhl  objects. 
In  that  report,  Mr.  Glatsher  has  represented  151  ciystals,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  fell  on  Feb.  8th — ^a  day  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  all  obserrers  of  the 
weather.    Mr.  Glaisher  observes — **  When  I  went  out  at  long  past  midnight  the 
snow  sparkled  in  all  directions  with  crystals,  as  granite  does  with  the  grains  of  mica. 
Every  leaf,  cobweb,  knotty  projection,  and  sheltered  nook  bore  its  burden  of  drifted 
snow  and  glistening  crystals ;  it  was  a  night  on  which  to  admire  the  broader  effects  of 
Nature  as  arrayed  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  wintry  garb.  I  shall  long  recal  the  peculiar 
stillness  of  the  night  air,  and  the  tranquil  scene  following  upon  the  tumultuous 
weather  of  the  day,  presented  by  the  pale  landscape,  as  the  whitened  branches  of 
the  trees,  motionless  and  bare,  appeared  to  penetrate  rather  than  to  fade  into  the 
obscurity;  whilst  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  a  grain  of  the  heavy  masses  upon  the 
ground  and  all  around.    It  was  a  sight  rarely  to  be  observed  in  these  latitudes." — 
Page  20.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  snow  crystals  of  the  arctic  regions,  represented 
in  Sir  £.  Belcher's  work,  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages.    To  the  kindness  of  Mt» 
Glaisher  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  that  the  forms  of  these  crystals  have  been 
noticed  by  J.  Spencer,  Esq.,  to  be  closely  simulated  by  those  of  camphor,  when 
made  to  crystallize  from  a  spirituous  solution,  on  a  slip  of  glass  placed  under  the 
microscope.    The  snow  is  collected  in  the  rain  gauge,  melted,  and  registered  as 
'*  melted  snow; "  one  inch  of  which  is  usually  regarded  as  being  equal  to  10  inches 
of  snow.* 

HAIL. 

HaU  fell  on  the  1 1th  of  May.    Sleet  on  several  occasions. 

THUNDEB  AND  UOHTNINO. 

These  are  recorded  on  eight  occasions,  namely,  May  11th,  both;  July  9th,  both; 
July  11th,  lightning  only;  July  14th  and  19th,  both;  August  24th,  lightning  chiefly; 
September  ?8th,  both;  October  4th,  thunder  only.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  lightning  of  the  24th  of  August,  which  continued  from  about  llh.SO  p.m. 
(2Srd)  till  2h.S0  a.m.  (S4th\  The  flashes  were  frequent  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  with  occasional  but  not  very  loud  thunder.  The  colour  of  the  flashes 
varied  from  white  to  purple ;  being  at  times  blue,  pink,  yellow,  and  greenish-yellow. 
Besides  the  flashes  (sheet-lightning)  there  were  f^quent  string-like  currents — very 
beautiful,  and  of  most  varied  and  con  tortuous  forms. 

BLBCTRICITT  OF  TUB  AlB. 

This  important  element  has  been  the  subject  of  observation  during  the  past  year. 
A  difficulty  has  always  been  felt  in  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  where  the  observer's 
time  was  limited,  or  the  apparatus  at  sll  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  instrument  employed  at  this  observatory  is  the  common  gold-louf  electrometer^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  brass  conducting-rod,  to  the  end  of  which,  when  the 
observation  is  taken,  is  attached  a  lighted  Aisee,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  air. 
(This  instrument  was  first  brought  into  systematic  use  during  the  cholera  season  of 
1854,  under  the  direction  of  James  Glaisher,  Esq.)  The  extent  and  force  with 
which  the  leaves  diverge  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  air's  electricity.  The  kmi 
of  electricity  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  or  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  As  far 
as  the  limited  obswations  made  at  this  hospital  will  permit  us  to  judge,  positiM 
electricity  is  found  to  prevail. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  year's  observations  r—January,  no  obs. ;  Fie- 
bruary,  18  days, positive;  March,  14  pos.,  4  neg.;  April,  8  pos.,  1  neg. ;  May,  1  neg.; 
June,  2  pos.,  2  neg.;  July,  2  pos. ;  August,  1  pos.;  September,  18  pos. ;  October,  19 
pos.,  1  neg. ;  November,  24  pos.,  1  neg. ;  December,  18  pos. 

^  Drew.  PraoHcal  Meteorology, 
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The  electridtjr  of  the  air  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  im|K>rtance,  and  is,  moreoyer, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  intimatelj  associated  with,  and,  it  maj  he,  the 
exciting  cause  of  ozone. 

OZONE. 

This  interesting  and  comparatirely  new  element  of  meteorology,  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  heen  so  much  discussion,  was  discovered  hy  Professor 
Schonhein,  hy  whom  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  in  PoggendorflTs  Annaten  for 
1847.*  Whatever  he  its  nature,  its  presence,  it  may  he  assumed,  serves  to  oxidize, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  noxious  emanations  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Moffatt  saysf  "the  absence  of  ozone  in  \dw  lying  localities,  where  cholera 
has  heen  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal,  tends  to  prove  that  ozone  is  a  purifying 
agent."  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  preceding  year  (1854),  ozone  was 
found  deficient  at  most  observatories.  The  records  of  this,  however,  show  that  at 
that  period  more  ozone  was  observed  than  during  the  same  months  of  1855.  In  the 
report  before  quoted,  Mr.  Glaisher  writes:—"  Ozone  papers  were  freely  distributed 
in  the  cholera  wards  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  a  trace  only  of  discoloration  was 
observed  on  September  17,  18,  and  27,  rather  more  on  September  21,  22,  and  30,  but 
no  trace  was  noticed  at  any  other  time."  And  again  :— "  With  the  exception  of  the 
few  cases  noted  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  every  test-paper  has  remained  colourless 
which  has  been  placed  in  stagnant  air,  whether  enclosed  or  not." 

It  is  more  distinctly  evident  in  the  open  country  than  in  towns,  the  smoke  and 
other  matters  hanging  over  which  would  seem  to  neutralize  it.  At  this  locality, 
when  the  wind  has  had  an  easterly  direction,  no  ozone  has  been  observed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  wind  has  come  to  us  from  the  W.,  N.W.,  S.,  or  8.W.,  it  has 
frequently,  but  not  invariably,  been  observed.  The  test  employed  depends  upon 
the  power  of  ozone  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potassium.  Paper  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  this  substance,  either  alone  or  combined  with  starch,  is  used — the  former 
being  Dr.  Moffatt's,  the  latter  Dr.  Schonbein's  test.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  the  year's  observations  :— January,  no  obs. ;  February,  none  ;  March,  3  days  ; 
April,  5  days ;  May,  13  days  ;  June,  11  days  ;  July,  3  days  ;  August,  8  days  ; 
September^  1  day ;  October,  5  days ;  November,  none  ;  December,  none. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  YELLOW  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  RED 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  CYANIDE  OF 

POTASSIUM,  &c. 

(Cmtinuedfrom  page  283.) 

Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic  ^cw/.— Mohr  has  shown,  that  on  distilling  one  part  of 
ferrocyanlde  of  potassium,  half-part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  to  dryness,  57.59  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  obtained,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  cyanogen  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  On  distilling  in  a  current 
of  water-vapour,  86.49  per  cent,  passed  over.  Nearly  the  same  amount  (85.6),  on 
twice  distilling  three  parts  of  salt  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  distil- 
lation were  repeated  four  times,  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  was 
more  than  corresponded  to  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  rssiduary  sediment 
amounted  to  only  21.16  per  cent,  of  the  salt  employed,  and  the  filtrate  contained  a 
salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  per  cent,  of 
the  cyanogen  in  ferrocyanogeu  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  inasmuch 
as  it  depends  altogether  on  the  mode  of  distilling.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid 
should  be  prepared  with  the  aid  of  an  analytical  experiment. 

Wohler's  method  of  obtaining  hydrtxsyanic  acid  is  by  distilling  two  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  fusing  eight  parts  of  dry  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  three  parts  of  charred  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of  charcoal),  dissolved 
in  six  parts  of  water,  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  one 
part  of  water,  and  desiccating  the  prussip  acid  disengaged  by  means  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium,  contained  in  a  U-shaped  tube.  Some  of  the 
objections  to  this  method,  mentioned  by  L.  Gmelin  (namely,  the  clogging  up  of  the 
tube,  in  consequence  of  the  above  salts  dissolving  in  the  water,  distilling  over),  may, 

•  Vide  vol  xiv.,  p.  216  of  this  Journal.  ,  _      ,    ,„   ,  ^ 

t  Mr.  Glabher's  Beport  of  tbs  MeUorologjr  of  London  made  to  the  General  Board  of  Health. 
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accoiduig  to  Wahler,  be  readily  avoided  by  pladng  the  neck  of  the  retort  upmvia^ 
at  an  an^e  of  about  45^  and  by  potting  between  tfae  retort  and  the  XT  tube  a  Teanl 
containing  some  chloride  of  calcium  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  ehloride  «ff 
calcium  tube  and  the  interrentng  vessel  are  pat  from  the  commencement  into  water 
at  30^.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  condensed  in  a  hig^  and  narrow  receiTCiv 
whl^  on  account  of  the  crystaUiang  of  the  aoid,  is  loweiisd  from  time  to  time  and 
sonouaded  with  a  mixture  of  conun(»  salt  and  ice.  Aooordiag  to  WoUet,  anhy- 
droQB  prussic  acid  is  most  cheaply  prepared  directly  from  yellow  prossiate  of 
potash,  by  distilling  ten  parts  of  this  salt  with  seven  parts  of  sulphnnc  acid  and 
fourteen  parts  of  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  when  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  used.  The  mixture  IxhIs  uniformly,  and  withont  *<  bimiping,"  over  an 
open  charcoal  fire. 

Gmelin  states  that  the  following  mode  of  oondocting  the  proeess  may  be  depended 
upon  for  giving  satis&ctory  results : — Ten  parts  of  ocMuraely  pounded  fenocytuiide  of 
potassium  are  introduced  into  a  flask,  together  with  a  cooled  mixture  of  six  parta  of 
sulphuric  add  and  between  thirty  and  fortjr  parta  of  water,  and  a  few  clippinga  «f 
plaiinum.  A  bent  tube  is  fitted  into  the  nask — ^its  shorter  arm,  which  is  not  qmta 
upright,  being  blown  out  to  a  bulb  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  eontaminatioii 
of  the  distillate,  by  matter  spirting  up  from  the  flask ;  and  its  longer  arm,  which  ia 
three  feet  long,  and  descends  gradually,  being  covered  with  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
paper,  kept  oonstantly  wet  by  means  of  a  dropping  bottle.  The  end  of  the  lexi^ 
arm  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  into  the  neck  of  a  tubulated  receiver,  which,  if 
very  stoong  hydrocyanic  add  is  to  be  obtained,  must  be  empty  and  suirounded  with 
ice  ;  but,  in  the  contrary  case,  must  contain  water,  and  be  surrounded  with  ioe  or 
odd  water.  In  either  case  a  Welter's  safety-tube  is  fitted  into  the  tubulus  of  the 
receiver,  to  convey  the  escaping  air  into  a  long-necked  flask  containing  water,, 
which  retains  the  rest  of  the  hydrocyanic  add.  The  distillation  is  continued  till 
the  residue  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  original  quantity,  and  in  this  manner 
the  add  is  obtained  with  scarcely  any  loss,  even  in  summer. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin  (Eane)  i— 
lib.  of  crystallized  prussiate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  is  plaoed  in  a  capadoua 
retort,  and  2lbs.  of  water  poured  on  it.  To  this  is  added  a  mixture  of  12ozs.  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  2lbs.  of  water,  previously  sufibred  to  cool.  These  materials  are  well 
agiuted  and  allowed  to  digest  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  then  between  2  and  Slbs. 
of  dilute  add  are  distilled  over  into  a  receiver  containing  already  lib.  of  distilled 
water.  There  are  thus  obtained  3  or  4lbs.  of  an  add,  containing  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  real  acid.  200  grains  of  this  are  weired  and  decomposed  by  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  is  carefully  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Being  then  weighed,  the  exact  per-centage  of  add  present  is  found  by 
calculation,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  ad&d,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
standard  strength  of  the  Dublin  Fharmacop<Biar-which  is  that  of  1.6  per  cent,  of 
real  add,  and  sp.  gr.  0.998.  As  an  example  of  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
200  grains  of  distilled  add  gave  with  nitrate  of  silver  74  grs.  of  cyanide.  As  this 
contains  14.95  of  cyanogen,  the  200  grains  contained  15.53  of  real  add,  or  7.76  per 
cent.  Now,  to  reduce  this  to  the  Dublin  standard,  diTide  7.76  by  1.6,  which  gives 
485  ;  indicating  that,  by  adding  3.85lbs.  of  distilled  water  to  each  pound  of  ad<^  ibe 
mixture  will  have  accurately  the  strength  directed  by  the  Fhaimacopoeia.  Some  of 
this  calculation  may  be  spared  by  considering  the  cyanide  of  silver  to  be  equivalent 
to  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  real  prusslc  add.  The  quantity  per  cent  in  the 
supposed  example  should  be  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  of  silver 
obtained  from  the  200  grains— that  is,  7.4  per  cent.;  and  the  water  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  the  Dublin  standard  should  be  3.63  times  its  wdght.  The  URor 
introduced  by  this  supposition  is  not  sensible,  bdng  but  0.002  per  cent. 

Mr.  Laming's  process  for  making  hydrocyanic  add  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  admit 
of  its  application  to  the  economical  production  of  the  cyanurets,  ferrocyanurets  and 
hydrocyaoates  generally,  is  as  follows:— A  cylindrical  retort  of  cast  iron,  eight  feet 
lone,  and  eighteen  inches  internal  diametei?  lined  with  fire-tiles  fitted  to  its  shape, 
and  set  vertically  in  a  furnace,  is  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  brought  to  a  red 
heat.  Ammonia,  more  or  less  pure,  in  the  form  of  gas,  or  even  combined  in  a  state 
of  vapour  with  certain  other  substances,  which  do  not  prevent  the  desired  result,  is 
introduced  by  a  pipe  near  one  end  of  the  heated  retort  In  its  passage,  tiie  ammoma 
is  deprived  of  its  constituent  hydrogen,  while  the  remaining  part,  together  with  te 
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ooDfebme  with  ewbon  to  fbna.  ptnaric  or  bydncyvmB  and,  which  Hadly 
I  fnm  the  heated  retoirt  in  tiie  form  of  viq»iir,  acoompanied  by  olbtr  olaetao 
nia«tBf%  amoDg  which  will  be,  if  the  adiuflioik  of  the  amnMniia  into  tie  retort  hat 
been  teo  rapid,  some  of  that  rabetanoe  in  aaundeoaoqKMKd  state.  TbepeneneaeidaBd 
vapoo  thai  obtained  maj  be  oondeneed  in  water,  or  by  other  oonrenient  meani,  lev 
sttbuquBtrt^  Buking  the  oompoiinde  of  cjanogeo  or  othnr  purpoeei;  or  it  mi^  bar 
bionf  ht  at  once  mto  oomnranieation  widi  the  eoTeral  sabstaooee  with  whidi  it  or  i«a 
coMtittient  cjaaogen  is  to  be  combined.  Thue^  fbr  esample,  it  may  be  leceivBd  into 
canatic  solttfeiona  of  the  fixed  aUtthee,  and  with  them  made  to  disMlme  iron,  gyriaag 
nee  in  the  first  instance  to  solntiens  of  hydrocyaaates  of  potash  and  of  soda,  and 
aitBiwards  to  solntioBs  of  the  ferrocyanme  of  potassiom  and  aodiom;  or  it  may  be 
reertved  into  water  containmg- certain  metallic  cyannrets  or  hydrocsyanates. 

JExiimparaneoma  Hydroeyama  Acid. — To  a  aelation  of  nine  paqrts  of  tartaric  add  m 
sixty  parts  of  water,  contained  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  nearljr  filled  with  it,  lear 
pavts  of  purs  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added;  the  Teasel  shaken,  frequently  dipped 
into  cold  water,  and  thai  left  in  the  cold  fbr  tir^va  hours^  and  the  aqueona  hydro- 
cyasdc  acid,  whioh  contains  but  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  tartmte of  potash,  poovedoT 
&om  the  crystidlized  tartrata 

Manufacture  of  Prussian  Blue, — The  old  mode  of  makiDg'  PSruseifln  Blae^  in  a 
proper  state  for  the  market,  was  by  precipitating  a  solvtion  St  oommoD  eopperaa  in 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  by  a  mixed  solution  of  the  carbonate  and  fenocyanate  of 
potash,  and  allowing  the  mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  and  prossiate  of  iron,  to  re- 
main for  three  weeks  in  contact  with  the  air,  when  it  was,  in  ^technical  language, 
"  brightened  "  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  generally  hydrochloric*  The  tiieory 
of  this  process  appears  to  have  been  this — in  the  first  place,  protocyanide  and  proto- 
carbonate  of  iron  were  precipitated  together,  and  then,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  passed 
into  the  state  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  Prussian  blue,  the  peroxide  of  iron  meanwhile 
actmg  mechanically  and  prerenting  iShe  particles  of  Prussian  blue  from  cohering 
together  and  becoming  one  hard  mass,  as  inyariably  happens  when  no  such  impedi- 
ment to  cohesion  is  present.  Haying  obtained  this  end,  the  dihite  hydrochloric  add 
was  employed  to  dissolye  away  the  supOTfluous  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  bring  out  tiie 
briUiancy  of  the  blue  colour,  whilst  it  increased  the  peculiar  spongy  and  friable 
nature  of  the  product,  and  this,  after  copious  washings  of  hot  water  was  next  dried 
ready  for  sale.  The  practice  of  the  present  day  is,  howerer,  much  simpler  and 
speedier  than  this;  for  instead  of  three  weeks,  scarcely  three  days  are  now  necessary 
for  the  production  of  Prussian  blue.  The  plan  generaJly  followed  is,  to  dissolye  in 
two  separate  portions  of  bofiing  water  exactly  as  much  proto-sulphate  of  iron  and 
pmasiate  of  potash  as  will  mutually  decompose  each  other;  these  solutions  are  then 
mixed  and  boiled  rapidly  with  peroxide  of  iron;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
is  then  brightened  by  a  dilute  add,  copiously  washed  with  warm  water,  dried,  and 
rendered  fit  for  the  market.  Preyious  to  d^ing,  the  colour  is  yery  often  brought 
down  by  the  addition  of  inert  colourless  substances,  such  as  starch,  finely  ground 
rice,  china  clay,  or  alumina,  according  to  the  object  of  the  manufiicturer. 

Nfatmfacture  of  Prussian  Blue  by  means  of  the  Nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere, — ^The  follow- 
ing method  is  that  indicated  by  Lewis  Thompson.  Take  of  pearlash  or  potash  two 
parts^  coke  cinders  or  coal  two  parts,  iron-turnings  one  part;  grind  the  whole  together 
into  a  coarse  powder,  and  place  it  in  an  open  crudble  or  other  conyenient  yessel,  and 
expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  in  an  open  fire  to  a  fhll  red  heat,  stirring  the  mass 
occasionally.  During  the  process,  little  jets  of  purple  fiame  will  be  obsenred  to  arise 
firom  the  surface  of  the  mixture;  when  these  haye  almost  ceased  to  appear,  which 
will  happen  in  about  the  time  ^ecified,  the  whole  most  be  remoyed  from  the  fire 
and  be  allowed  to  cool.  Water  is  now  to  be  added,  so  as  to  dissolye  the  matter 
soluble  in  that  fluid,  and  the  black  matter  remaining  pat  aside  for  another  operation 
— tiie  solution  after  being  filtered,  is  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  ooppens  and  mn- 
riatie  add  added,  in  the  usual  way,  to  heighten  the  cok>ur  of  the  precipitale.  The- 
quantity  of  Prussian  blue  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  peariash  or  potarii  is  ge^ 
nentUy  about  one-fiiarth  of  the  weight  of  the  pure  potash  contained  in  the  salt;  but  the 
larger  the  quantity  operated  upon  at  one  time,  the  larger  is  the  relatiye  prodnoe. 
Thus  six  ounces  of  pearlash,  containing  fisrty-fiye  per  cent  of  alkali,  yielded  only 
2.95  grains  of  Prussian  blue,  whilst  one  pound  of  the  same  pearlash  yielded  1.3S6 
grains.  In  this  process  the  potash  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  producing  potassium, 
which,  being  volatile,  rises  and  combmes  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke,  and  with  the 
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nitrogen  of  the  atmoiphere,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  been  remored  by  L 
through  the  fire,  or  by  the  coke  or  cinders.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  thus  1 
is  next  dissolved  in  water,  and  furnishes  ferrocyanide  of  iron  with  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  muriatic  acid  in  the  usual  way.  By  deflagrating  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  coke  or  small  coals,  and  iron-turnings,  a  mass  is  obtained  which 
furnishes  abundance  of  Prussian  blue;  but  in  this  case  the  nitrogen  is  deriTed  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  for  the  experiment  succeeds  equally  well 
in  a  closed  vessel.  In  these  experiments  soda  may  be  substituted  for  potash  without 
sheeting  the  result;  the  charcoal  from  several  kinds  of  vegetables  cannot,  however, 
be  employed  in  place  of  that  from  coal,  as  it  is  very  porous  and  bums  away  too 
quickly.  The  presence  of  ferrocyanide  of  soda  in  barilla  kelp  and  English  alkali,  13 
thus  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  usually 
produced  during  the  process  of  preparing  potassium,  admits  of  a  similar  explanation. 

Bead's  Patent  SdlubU  Pruisian  Bute. — Cyaniodide  of  iron  or  soluble  Prussian  blue 
is  obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  iron,  with  iodine  in  excess,  to  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  the  quantities  being  in  proportion  to  the  equivalents  of  the  final  products. 
Prussian  blue  remains  on  the  filter,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  when  washed  and  dried, 
and  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  as  a  residuary  product,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
colourless  filtered  liquor,  fusing  and  crystallizing. 

Equivalents  of  Cyaniodide  of  Iron : 

Iron 7  

Cyanogen 9  

Potassium   2  

Iodine 1  , 

Cyaniodide  of  Iron 7     936     100.0 

In  the  above  process  water  is  not  decomposed,  and  there  is  no  formation  of  hydri- 
odic  acid;  but  iodine  appears  to  play  the  part  of  oxygen,  and  imparts  to  the  Prussian 
blue  the  same  rich  tone  that  is  obtained  from  a  per-salt  of  iron.  Without  excess  of 
iodine,  the  precipitate  is  nearly  white,  but  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  soluble. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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REDUCTION  OF  THE  METALS  BY  HYDROGEN. 

St.  Claire  Devillb  states  that  the  reduction  of  volatile  metals  depends  very 
much  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  reducing  gas.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
oxide  of  zinc  is  ignited  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen,  the  metal  is  reduced,  whUe 
by  ignition  in  a  slow  current  of  the  same  gas  no  metallic  zinc  is  obtained,  there  is 
formed,  at  another  part  of  the  tube,  crystallized  oxide  of  zine. 

He  considers  that,  in  the  latter  case,  reduction  does  take  place,  but  that,  owing  to 
the  slowness  of  the  current  of  gas,  the  water  vapour  formed  is  not  removed  soon 
enough  to  prevent  a  further  reaction  between  it  and  the  vapour  of  zinc,  reproducing 
oxide  of  zinc.  In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  transfer  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  from  one 
part  of  the  tube  to  another,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  apparent  volatilization  of 
oxide  of  zinc  in  this  experiment  and  in  metallurgical  operations,  is  owing  to  this  re- 
action which  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of 
hydrogen. — Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phya.f  xUii.  47. 


BED  OF  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PnoFBBsoR  Ellet  reports  that  a  remarkable  bed  of  nitrate  of  potash  was  recently 
discovered  in  Bradford.  It  occurs  in  the  horizontal  fissures  of  a  sandy  rock,  and  in 
the  fissures  which  run  from  it  in  various  directions.  The  rock  itself,  which  is  very 
porous,  is  likewise  highly  impregnated  with  the  salt  The  rock  is  siliceous,  and 
contains  some  carbonate  of  lime,  together  with  a  sensible  quantity  of  sUicate  of 
potash.  The  nitrate  is  very  pure,  containing  but  mere  traces  of  nitrates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.^Joi«m.  de  Pharm.  et  de  CAim.,  xxviL  295. 
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CHEMICAL  mSTORY  OF  THE  FATS. 

BT  W.  UBINTZ. 

Chbtreul's*  iiiTestigationB  showed  that  the  fats'consiBt  of  sabstances  analogous 
in  their  constitution  to  the  compound  ethers,  and  decomposable  by  alkalies  into 
acids,  which  combine  with  the  alkali  and  an  indifferent  substance,  which  may  be 
either  soluble  in  water,  as  glycerine  is,  or  insoluble,  like  ethal.  The  fat  adds, 
whose  alkali  salts  are  thus  formed,  are,  according  to  Chevreul,  generally  stearic, 
margaric,  and  oleic  acids;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  they  are  accompanied 
by  other  acids — ^as  for  instance,  butyric  acid,  caproic,  capric,  and  caprylic  acids  in 
butter  ;  in  the  oil  of  deiphinus  globicepsi  phocenic  acid  ;  and  in  goat's  fat,  hircic  add. 

The  investigations  subsequently  made  by  Bedtenbacher,  firomeis,  Varrentrapp, 
&c.,  may  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  those  of  Chevreul,  and  their  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  relations  which  the  fat  acids  bore  to  each  other  in  constitution  ;  and 
their  results  would  appear  to  show  that  stearic  acid,  which  melts  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.), 
is  a  lower  oxide  than  margaric  acid,  which  melts  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  The  former 
was  regarded  as  consisting  of  Cn  Hm  Os  +  2HO,  the  latter  as  consisting  of 
C,4  H,3  O3+HO.  This  view  was  supported  by  experiments,  which  appear^  to 
prove  the  conversion  of  the  one  add  into  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  oxidiidng 
substances. 

Afterwards  a  variety  of  fats  were  examined  chemically ;  and  as  it  was  hdd  that 
the  fat  adds  obtained  by  saponification,  were  chemically  pure  substances  when  they 
had  been  crystallized  from  solution  in  alcohol,  until  the  mdting  point  was  no  longer 
altered;  it  was  supposed,  when  these  adds  presented  characters  difierent  from  those 
of  the  acids  already  known,  that  this  was  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as 
substantially  difierent,  and  for  applying  to  them  new  names.  In  this  way  a  great 
number  of  names  have  been  applied  to  substances,  which  were  regarded  as  individual 
fat  acids.! 

Heintz's  investigations  of  the  fat  acids  have  led  him  to  call  in  question  the 
chemical  individuiQity  of  many  of  these  substances.  The  single  observation,  that 
some  mixtures  of  different  fat  adds  separate  firom  solution  in  alcohol  with  the  same 
characters— for  instance,  the  same  melting  point — as  the  mixture  had  before  solution, 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

He  has  therefore  attempted  to  determine  with  certainty  the  chemical  individuality 
of  a  fat  add,  by  means  of  the  method  of  partial  precipitation,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

At  least  one  gramme  of  the  substance,  whose  melting  point  has  been  observed,  is 
dissolved  in  so  much  alcohol,  that  on  cooling  the  liquid  to  the  ordinary  temperature, 
there  would  not  be  any  separation  of  the  dissolved  substance ;  then,  while  the 
liquid  is  hot,  it  is  mixed  with  a  solution  either  of  acetate  of  magnesia  in  alcohol,  or 
of  acetate  of  baryta  in  very  little  water,  in  quantity  insuffident  to  predpitate  the 
whole  of  the  fat  acid. 

When  the  fat  add  to  be  examined  has  a  melting  point  above  53°  C.  (127°.4),  the 
magnesia  salt  is  preferable ;  in  other  cases  the  baryta  salt  is  used  as  the  predpitant. 
Of  the  latter  about  ^,  and  of  the  former  about  ^  or  ^  the  wdght  of  the  fat  add  is 
requisite. 

After  the  mixture  has  become  cold,  and  the  baryta  or  magnesia  salt  has  separated, 
it  is  collected  by  filtration,  washed  with  alcohol,  pressed,  and  covered  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  boiled  uotil  the  oily  stratum  floating  on  the 
surfkce  is  perfectly  clear.  The  fat  add  thus  obtained  is  then  examined  as  to  its 
mdting  point. 

The  residual  fat  add  in  the  alcoholic  liquid  must  also  be  separated.  But  this 
must  not  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  acid,  because  that  might  cause  the 
formation  of  some  ether  of  the  fat  acid,  and  thus  considerably  reduce  the  mdting 
point.  It  is  best  therefore  to  neutralize  the  alcoholic  solution  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  adding  afterwards  some  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  boiling  the  liquid  until  it 
no  longer  smells  of  alcohol.  The  remaining  solution  is  then  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  the  fat  add  separated,  and  its  melting  point  observed. 

When  both  portions  of  acid  have  the  same  melting  point,  as  the  fat  acid  presented 
before  the  partial  precipitation,  the  chemical  individuality  of  the  substance  may  be 
regarded  as  certain. 

*  Chevreul,  Beckercha  Ckimiguet  tur  let  Corpt  Gnu  d'origme  Animal,    Paris,  1823. 
t  Jaum,Jur  prakL  Chimie.    October,  1855. 
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Heintz  has  applied  this  method  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  to  effect  the  examina- 
tion of  mixtures  of  fat  acids. 

The  fkt  to  be  ezuoined  is  first  saponifled  in  the  ordiBflzy  way>  the  fat  acidi  sepa- 
rated bj  bolUDg  with  hydroddoria  acid«  then  mixed  with  a  Httle  hot  aieohol  Mid 
psessed  fuciblj — tke  same  opemtioQ  being  repeated  scTeral  thnes  wiiii  the  dry- 
cake.  When  the  liquid  portion  of  the  fat  acid  has  been  completdf  sepuated  bgr 
thi»  means,  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  and  some  ammonia, 
the  precipitated  lead  salt  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  the  oleate  of  lead  s^amtad 
by  treatment  with  ether.  The  undissolyed  portioii  is  fined  from  ether  by  evapcrar- 
tSaOf  mixed  with  water,  and  boiled  with  Tery  dUute  hydrochkcic  acid  untU  the  oOy 
stBMtom  is  quite  dear.  This  fiiit  add,  mixed  with  the  solid  pessed  portion,  is  dis- 
solnred  in  aioolu^  crystallized  and  pressed,  until  the  mdting  point  is  no  longer 
aflbcted  by  this  treatment. 

In  ocder  to  test  the  chemical  indi^idoidilT-  of  tiiis  product,  it  is  tiben  subjected  to 
partial  predpitatfen  as  already  descxxbed.  If  it  proyea  not  to  be  a  mixture,  there 
remains  only  the  alcoholic  sdution  to  exMnine.  In  the  otiier  case,  the  crystaUia*- 
tkm  from  a  propertionately  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  oontiniied,  and  in  this  way 
it  ia  often  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  e€  fiit  add  to  repeat  the  test  of 
partial  predpitation. 

The  whole  of  the  aleoholio  sohitions  obtained  in  this  opemtion  are  mixed,  while  hot, 
with  an  aloohoUc  solution  containing  about  ^  or  ^  as  nmch  acetate  of  magnesia  as 
there  is  fkt  add  in  solution.  When  the  mixtore  is  cold,  the  precipitate  is  coUeeted 
upon  a  Alter  washed  with  a  little  aloohe],  pressed  dry,  and  decoBiposed  by  boiUag 
with  rery  dilute  hydrodiloric  add.  The  filtrate  is  nentralinsd  with  ammonia,  bdc- 
cessiTely  mixed  with  fresh  quantities  of  the  magnesia  salt,  the  precipitates  sepa. 
rated  and  decomposed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  seTsnl  portieas  of  fiat  acid 
numbered  in  order.  When  acetate  of  magnesia  no  longer  produces  a  prediutttte, 
acetate  of  baryta,  amounting  to  ^  of  the  original  quantily  of  fiit  add  dissdTed  by 
the  alcohol,  and  dissolTod  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  is  added  in  suocesslTe  par- 
tions,  and  any  precipitate  that  may  be  formed  coUceted  apart,  and  the  fat  add  sepa- 
rated from  them  in  the  same  way  as  firom  the  magnesian  predpilatas.  Lastly,  whea 
no  further  predpitate  is  produced  by  acetate  of  magnesia,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off^ 
the  residue  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochlorio  add,,  tiie  add  thus  separated  boilad 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  order  to  decompose  any  ether  that  might 
have  been  formed,  and  after  adding  water  and  eyaporatiog  the  alcohol,  the  potash 
soap  is  decomposed  by  hydrodilorie  add. 

These  aeveral  portions  of  fat  add,  from  dght  to  twdye  in  number,  are  then  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol  until  thdr  melting  points  are  no  longer  raised.  Sometimes 
the  mdting  point  is  lowered  by  this  treatment,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  In 
this  case,  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  that  a  pure  substance  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  Generally,  howeyer,  the  melting  point  of  most  of  these  portions  of  fat 
add  ie  considerably  raised  by  re^crystallization  fixmi  alcohol,  and  eyentually  pure 
substances  may  be  obtained,  either  in  this  way  or  by  means  of  partial  predpitatloa. 

If  this  should  not  proye  to  be  the  case,  this  method  of  examination  affMb  indicai- 
tions  which,  if  they  do  not  at  once  make  known  the  composition  of  the  fat  acid 
under  examination,  at  lent  fiimish  a  due  to  it.  These  indications  consist  in  the 
peculiar  behayiour  of  mixtures  of  fiit  adds  in  x^giard  to  their  melting  point. 

Gottlieb  observed  that  when  the  fat  add  mdting  at  60*'  C.  (1^0°  F.),  to  which  the 
name  of  margaric  was  applied,  is  mixed  with  a  littie  stearic  add,  whose  mdting  point 
is  70°  C.  (ISS""  F.),  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  is  much  below  60°  0.,  and 
that  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  stesric  add,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
then  rises  gmdnally.  He  also  observed  that  the  mixtures  solidified  in  a  mannsr 
quite  difierent  from  the  pure  add. 

This  obseryatifm  of  Gottlieb  has  been  considerably  extended  by  Hdntx.  In  the 
first  place,  he  showed  that  the  fat  add  called  margaric  add,  which  melts  at  60°  C, 
and  in  solidifying  crjrstalliaes  at  the  surface  in  ne^es,  is  a  mixture  of  two  adda» 
whose  mdting  points  are  respectively  higher  than  that  of  the  mixture,— tiz.,  stearic 
add,  wliose  mdting  point  is  69°.2  G.  (124°.5  F.X  and  palmitic  add,  whose  mdting 
point  is  680  a  (14d°.6  F.)  This  was  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  a 
mixture  of  about  nine  parts  palmitic  acid  with  one  part  stearic  acid  haa  all  the  duK 
racteristics  of  the  fat  acid  called  margaric  add,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
actual  separation  of  this  substance^  prepared  by  Bromds,  into  pure  stearic  and  pal- 
mitic adds. 
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The  miztnre  of  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids  tliat  was  anppoied  to  be  margaric  aetd, 
has  a  far  greater  capability  of  cry stallization  than  either  of  those  acids  in  the  pure 
state,  and,  when  solidifying,  forms  long  needles  at  the  surface,  while  the  pnre  acids 
present  at  the  smlkiee  irregular  prqjections,  upon  which  only  small  bright  spots  can 
be  perceived  by  reflected  light. 

Heintz  ascribes  this  greater  capabSfty  of  crystallizing  to  the  circamstance  that 
at  a  temperature  of  6B°  C.  pidmitic  acid  dystallizes  out  from  the  miztoie  of  flit 
acids,  while  the  mlzture  which  melta  at  a  lower  temperature,  serves  a»  a  meDstnumi 
and  remains  liquid  st  54^  G. 

This  would  naturally  lead  to  the  cosyecture  that  when  stearic  acid  preponderates 
in  the  mixture  to  a  certain  ext»t>  there  would  be  a  more  perfect  crystallizatioa 
In  the  examination  of  human  fat  Heintz  obtained  a  fat  acid,  which  solidified  at  the 
surface  in  broad  lamelar  crystids,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  distinct  acid,  giving  it 
the  name  of  anthropic  acid.  But  this  substance,  melting  at  56°  C.  (132^.8  F.)> 
proved  to  be  nothiag  more  than  a  mixtore  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  firom  whicli 
stearic  acid  crystalliaBes,  while  a  portion  remains  liquid  at  this  temperature. 

Therefore,  when  stearic  aeid  is  mixed  with  larger  proportions  of  palmitic  add, 
the  melting  point  is  lowered  even  below  that  of  palmitic  acid.  The  fat  acid  is  at 
first  rendered  proportionately  less  crystalline,  but  the  mixture  which  has  a  melting 
point  of  56^  or  57^  C,  crystallizes  in  laminie.  By  increasing  the  proportion  <? 
palmitic  acid,  the  melting  point  is  further  reduced  until  it  reaches  56°  C.  Further 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  palmitic  acid  raises  the  melting  point,  tibiough  without 
the  crystallizifoility  of  the  mixture  becoming  greater  until  the  melting  point  readies 
58°  G. ;  and  from  mixtures  melting  between  this  point  and  60°  G.,  palmitic  add 
crystallizes  out  in  needles  most  perfectly.  Further  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
pdmitic  aeid  then  renders  the  crystallization  less  marked,  imtil  finally  the  mixture 
solidifies  like  pure  palmitic  acid. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds  upon  the  melting 
point  of  mixtures  may  be  represented  by  a  curve  commencing  with  the  melting 
pdnt  of  palmitic  add. 

This  law,  which  was  established  first  for  mixtures  of  stearic  with  palmitic  adds, 
likewise  obtains  for  mixtures  of  palmitic  with  myristic  adds,  and  of  myristic  with 
laurosteanc  adds.  The  melting  points  of  analogous  mixtures  are  lower  the  lower 
the  melting  points  of  the  adds  constituting  the  mixture^  A  mixture  of  any  two  of 
these  acids  in  certain  proportions,  forms,  in  solidifying,  a  crystalline  mass,  of 
needles,  and  in  other  proportions  a  lamelar  mass  ;  the  former  resembling  the 
substance  called  margaric  add,  the  latter  resembling  that  to  which  Heintz  applied 
the  name  of  anthropic  add.  The  proportion  of  acids,  with  hi^r  and  lower 
mdting  points,  in  margaric  acid,  and  tiie  mixtures  wliich  solidify  like  it,  is 
uniformly  1 : 9.  This  is  also  the  case  with  anthropic  acid  and  the  mixtures 
solidifying  like  it,  the  proportion  by  weight  being  4 :  5. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  when  mixtures  of  fat  adds  have  been  so  far  separated,  by 
means  of  partial  predpitation  and  repeated  crystallization,  from  alcohol,  that  there 
is  reason  to  bdieve  there  are  only  two  of  ^ew  more  important  solid  fat  adds  in  the 
nuxtore,  the  observation  of  the  melting  point  and  of  the  mode  of  solidification,  as 
well  as  the  changes  that  these  characters  may  undergo  by  further  re- crystallization, 
will  enable  the  experimenter  to  judge  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  of  the 
nature  of  the  acids  constituting  the  mixture.  This  certainly  presupposes  that 
there  are  no  other  than  these  four  acids  in  the  mixture  ;  but,  besides  them,  there  is 
no  known  fat  add  whose  melting  point  is  within  the  limits  laid  down — 69°.2  and 
35°.  1  (156°.5  and  95°.2  F.),  and  which  has  been  shown  to  possess  chemical 
individuality.  So  that,  although  it  must  be  admitted  these  facts  are  not  alone 
sufficient  to  determine  with  certainty  the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  fat  adds,  still 
they  fhmish  very  important  data,  which,  together  with  others  obtained  in  the 
examination,  will  afford  the  requisite  amount  of  evidence. 

The  accompanying  table,  in  which  the  substances  are  arranged  according  to  their 
melting  points,  shows  the  composition  of  various  mixtures  of  these  four  adds.  By 
means  of  it  the  mixtures  whieh  have  any  particular  melting  point  may  be  readily 
referred  to,  and  as  the  character  of  the  solidification  of  mixtures  with  similar  melt* 
ing  points  is  also  given,  it  is  easy  to  find  what  is  probably  the  composition  of  a 
mixture  of  fat  acids  obtained  in  the  examination  of  a  fat. 
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CHEiaCAL  HISTOaT  OF  THE  FATS. 

MELTIVO 
POIVT. 

ooMFoainov  ov  xixtuu. 

CH^K^CTBR  OV  iOLXDinCAXXOai 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Parte. 

Parts. 

690.8 

1560.6 

StevicaeidCpiin) 
Stearic  add    and 

Flaky  oryatalline 

C70.2 

1520.9 

90 

10 

palmitic  add 

ft         II 

67*.  I 

1520.8 

90 

H                                     <■ 

10 

myriatio  add 

tf         « 

€7<>.a 

I520.6 

90 

<l                            K 

10 

laurio  add  ... 

f«         i« 

efio.3 

169o.« 

80 

f«                                     U 

20 

palmitic  add 

Pine  oryatallino  needles 

6&0.0 
640.7 

1400.0 
1480.5 

80 
80 

If                                     « 
fl                                     «< 

20 

20 

myriatieadd 
lauric  acid  ... 

Flaky  cr^tallino 

6SO.0 

1450.2 

70 

M                                  M 

80 

palmitic  add 

Flue  oryatalline  noedlea 

eao.s 

14&0.0 

70 

«(                                  4* 

80 

myriatic  add 

Diatiuctly  flaky  crystalline 

629.0 

1430.6 

70 

t*                                 »« 

30 

laurio  add  ... 

Indiatinctly  flaky 

68O.0 

1430.6 

Palmitic  ne\<\  (pure^ 

Flaky  cryatalUuo 

600.3 

1400.5 

60 

Stearic  acid      and 

40 

myriatic  acid 

UnoiystalUne 

flOo.l 

140O.2 

00 

Palmitic  acid     " 

10 

atkric  add... 

Laive  adcular  cryatala 
Flaky  crystalllno 

60O.1 

1400.2 

00 

M                 «< 

10 

myriatic  add 

«9o.8 

1890.6 

60 

Stearic  acid 

40 

•• 

Somewhat  flaky 

690.8 

1390.6 

90 

Palmitic  acid     '* 

10 

lauric  add  ... 

Diatinctly  flaky 

59O.0 

1380.2 

60 

Stearic  acid       " 

40 

** 

Granular  ciystaUine 

59O.0 

1380.2 

80 

Palmitic  acid     " 

to 

myriatio  add 

( Tranaitlou  fh>m  the  flaky  to 
C    the  adcular  cryatalliiation 

670.5 

1S30.5 

20 

Stearic  acid       <* 

80 

palmitic  add 
lauric  add  ... 

Indiatiuctlv  adcular 

670.4 

1360.3 

80 

Palmitic  acid     " 

20 

6flo.fl 

1380.9 

50 

Stearic  acid       '* 

60 

palmitic  add 

360.3 

1330.3 

40 

•»               « 

60 

u 

It                      44                         44 

6fto.8 

1320.4 

50 

M                                  M 

50 

laurio  add  ... 

(•Almost    uucryatallino,    and 
{    alightly  g^nular 
Uncryatalline 

650.0 

1320.1 

35 

44                                 f« 

65 

palmitic  acid 

65o.« 

1310.4 

32.li 

i«                                 «t 

67.0 

M 

44 

660.1 

1330.2 

SO 

ff                                  « 

70 

<t 

44 

M0.9 

13003 

70 

Palmitic  acid     " 

30 

myriatic  add 

Very  minute  needlea 

640.3 

130O.1 

SO 

Stearic  acid 

60 

'       ii 

TJncryatalline  opaque 
Somewhat  diatinctty  flaky 

640.5 

1300.1 

70 

Palmitic  acid     " 

30 

laurio  add  ... 

630.8 

1280.8 

Myriotic  acid  (pure)    ..- 

Flaky  cryatalline 
Crystallizes  in  long  needles 

610.8 

1260.2 

10 

Palmitic  acid    and 

90 

myriatio  add 

610.8 

1260.S 

90 

Myriaticaold     " 

10 

lauric  add  ... 

Flaky 

610.7 

1250.1 

10 

Stearic  acid 

00 

myriatic  add 

UnciyataUine  opaque 

610.5 

1240.7 

60 

Palmitic  acid     *' 

40 

«• 

UncryatalUne 

510.8 

1240.2 

60 

«f            « 

40 

lauric  acid  ... 

Granular,  indiatinctly  flaky 

60>.8 

1230.4 

40 

Stearic  add 

60 

TJacryatalline 

60O.4 

122..7 

40 

U                                  tl 

60 

myriatic  add 

f  Cryatalline.  but  ndther  flaky 
I    nor  adcular 
Uncryatolline 
Lamellar  cryatala 

490.6 

1210.8 

80 

MyrUticadd     " 

10 

lauric  add  ... 

490.S 

12IM 

10 

Palmitic  add     " 

80 

myriatio  add 

480.3 

IW.S 

30 

Stearic  acid 

70 

470.8 

1 18«.0 

50 

Palmitic  acid     ** 

5» 

•« 

Lance  lamellar  cryatala 

470.8 

II80.O 

10 

Stearic  acid 

80 

«* 

Indiatinctly  cryatalline 

470.0 

116".6 

40 

Palmitic  add     " 

60 

H 

Indiatinctly  lamellar     ^^, 

470.0 
460.7 

IW.d 
1160.I 

60 

70 

f<              If 

Blyrioticadd     " 

50 

30 

lauric  add  ... 
•< 

Almost  wholW  uncrTStalline 
(  Cryatalline,  but  neither  flaky 
{    nor  adcular 
Uncryatalline  opaque 

460.S 
460.2 

1130.7 
115-.2 

35 
30 

Palmitic  add    •* 

65 

70 

myriatic  acid 

430.6 

1100.6 

Laurie  add  (pure) 
Stearic  acid    and 

Flaky  crystalline 

Small  brilllantgranular  crystals 

430.4 

noo.i 

30 

70 

lauric  add  ... 

43O.0 

109O.4 

60 

Palmitic  add    " 

40 

<4 

fUncryatelUne.     with     some 
I  shining  points  on  the  surfiwe 
Uncryatalline 

410.6 

106O.7 

10 

Stearic  add 

90 

44 

4loJ> 

106O.7 

10 

Palmitic  acid     " 

90 

•* 

•'44 

410.3 

106^.3 

10 

Myriaticadd     " 
Palmitic  add     '* 

90 

«f 

Adcular  cryst*ls 
Large  lamellar  crystal 

400. 1 

104«.a 

40 

60 

44 

380.5 

ior.3 

20 

Myriatio  acid     " 

80 

It 

UuorysUllino 

380.5 

101».3 

20 

Stearic  add       *' 

80 

44 

'44 

380.3 

1000.9 

30 

Palmitic  add     ^ 

70 

14 

Small  lamellar  crystals 

370.4 

99".3 

60 

Myrioticadd     «« 

60 

41 

Iiarge  lamdlar  crystals 
Indbtinctly  cryatalline 
f  UncryataUine.  with    a    few 
}    shining  poinU 

870.1 

0«o.8 

20 

Palmitic  add    '* 

80 

" 

360.7 

990.1 

40 

Myriatieadd    " 

60 

M 

360.1 

950.1 

30 

M                           «f 

70 

«f 

Unaystalline 

(To  be  contmued.) 
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PREPAKATION  OP  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

W1TT8TEIN  has  examined  the  reacdons  that  take  place  in  the  preparation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  siUphuric  acid,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that— 

1.  The  first  action  consists  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid,  while  one-fourth  of  the  ferrocyanide  remains  unaltered. 

4  (2KCy+FeCy)  &  6  (S0,+H0)==6  (KO+SO,)  3  (FeCy+2HCy)  &  2KCy+FeCy. 

2.  When  heat  is  applied  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  into  hydro- 
i^anie  add  and  cyanide  of  iron,  which  latter  combines  with  the  unaltered  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  forming  an  insoluble  substance,  KCy+2FeCy. 

3  (FeCy+2HCy  and  2KCy-hFeCy==6  HCy  and  2  (KCyH-9  FeQy). 
-  3.  The  insoluble  substance  is  partially  decomposed  by  access  of  air;  the  potas- 
sium of  the  decomposed  portion  being  separated  and  removed  by  the  water  used  for 
washing;  while  the  cyanide  of  iron  is  converted,  by  combination  with  the  cyanogen, 
into  Prussian  blue,  and  by  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  iron  into  basic  Prussian  blue. 
The  amount  of  Prussian  blue  in  the  blue  substance  is  about  10  per  cent^Vierid- 
jahrichri/tJUr  Prakt,  Pharmacies  iv.  515. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  YELLOW  SUBSTANCE  OBTAINED  IN  THE 
MOLYBDIC  ACID  TEST  FOR  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

NuTzmoBR  has  analysed  this  substance,  and  finds  that,  when  air  dried,  it  con- 
sists of — 

L  n.  OslcuUkted. 

Water 1.875  

Ammonium  oxide.  .    3.407  3.481  5  3.577 

Phosphoric  acid 3.7S8  3.818  2  3.962 

Molybdic  acid 90.740  92.701  48  92.461 


99.760  100.000  100.000 

When  heated  at  212°  it  loses  water,  and  has  the  composition  IL 

The  chemical  constitution  of  this  substance  is  obscure,  and  wUl  probably  be 
rendered  intelligible  only  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  compounds  of 
molybdic  acid  gsaeTtXLy.—  VierteljahrscknJt  fUr  PrakL  Pharmacies  iv.  549. 


THE  KUMIS  AND  RAKY  OF  THE  TARTARS. 

The  Calmucks  and  most  of  the  shepherd  tribes  of  Central  Asia  prepare  from  the 
milk  of  their  cattle  two  kinds  of  beverage.  The  one  is  called  **  Kumis,"  and  is  sour 
milk  which  has  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  vinous  fermentation ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  "  pinna  "  of  the  Laplanders,  which  is  made  with  reindeer  milk. 

The  other  beverage  is  an  intoxicating,  agreeable- flavoured  liquid,  obtained  from 
"  kumis  "  by  distillation.  The  Calmucks  make  the  distillation  in  a  vessel  of  unbumt 
clay,  a  piece  of  reed  serving  for  the  delivery  tube  ;  the  receiver  is  covered  with  wet 
clay  so  as  to  condense  the  vapour.  The  distillation  is  sometimes  effected  with  reeds 
or  dried  herbs  for  fuel,  but  more  generally  with  the  dung  of  cattle,  especially  the 
dromedary,  previously  dried  in  the  sun. 

Good  "kumis  "  cannot  be  obtained  Arom  every  kind  of  milk.  That  made  with  the 
milk  of  cows  or  of  sheep  is  bad.  The  milk  of  camels,  and  of  mares  particularly, 
gives  three  times  as  large  a  product 

The  ''kumis'*  is  prepared  by  mixing  six  parts  of  warm  milk  with  one  of  warm 
water,  and  some  old  **  kumis  "  as  a  ferment ;  then  fermenting  with  frequent  agitation. 
Artificial  temperature  and  agitation  appear  essential  for  the  fermentation. 

The  spurit  obtained  from  <* kumis"  bv distillation  is  called  ^rak,"  or  '^raky." 
This  word  is  evidently  derived  from  "arak,"  which  is  the  name  given  by  the  Indians 
to  their  spirituous  liquors. 

The  preparation  of  these  beverages  ia  the  office  of  the  women. — Unitm  Medietdey 
Jcwm.  de  Pharm,  zxvii,  196. 
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BS2CEDT  FOB  HTDBOPHOBI^. 

DiL  DE  Sjlmdobfft,  of  the  Odenburger  Comitats,  Hangarji  employs  as  a  pie- 

Tentive  against  hydrophobia  in  case  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  the  following  measnres : 

The  wound  is  brought  into  a  state  of  suppuration  by  means  of  an  ointment 

composed  of  Ung.  banlic.  Puh,  caniharid,  and  Fidv,  kydrarg.  oxyd,  rvhr^  and  apovder 

is  administered  daily— consistijig  of 

Fuly.  rad.  Valerian,  gr.  x. 
*■    Oantliaridam 
«    Meloes  jBu^alis,  gr.  \ 
Sacchari  alb.  gt.  tL 

Dr.  Sandorf^  states  that  dmtng  forty-iioor  years  he  has  had  160  ewes  of  Inte  by 
mad  dogs  or  oats,  and  in  no  instaoee  has  this  treatment  failed  in  preventing  hydrcv- 
phobia.  In  70  out  of  the  160  cases  the  madness  of  the  animals  was  unquestionable. 
— WadUeTs  ZeUschriftfur  Nalxr^  and  Heilkunde  in  On^rom,  1854,  Ho.  26. 

A  NEW  GUN  COTTON. 

A  coRRBSFOHDBFT  of  the  American  Joiimal  of  Fhannacy  (Mr.  Caldwell)  dascrifasa 
a  new  kind  of  gun  cotton,  which  is  made  as  follows :— Newly  prepared  gun  cotton  ia 
placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  then  gently  pressed  between  folds  of  clean  linen  rag,  and  dried  over 
a  heat  of  1 50  degrees.  The  cotton  thus  prepared,  explodes  much  quicker,  and  more 
like  fulminating  silver,  than  the  ordinary  gun  cotton.  From  some  experimental 
shots,  tiiie  result  was  as  follows.  A  pistol  loaded  with  nine  grains  by  weight  of  the 
ordinary  cotton,  sent  a  ball  about  half  throu^  a  yellow  pine  door  one  inch  thick,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet.  It  was  then  fired  with  two  grains  of  the  cotton  treatled 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  when  the  pistol  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Another  pistol 
was  loaded  with  one  grain  of  the  cotton,  when  the  ball  passed  entirely  through  the 
door,  making  a  perfect  smooth  perforation. 

DEATH  BY  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  ALMONDS. 

CoNSinmABCB  sensation  has  been  produced  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Sadlier, 
late  M.F.  for  Sligo,  whose  body  was  found  on  Sunday  morning,  Feb.  nth,  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  It  appears  from  the  eridenoe  given  at  the  inquest,  that  a  sUver 
cream  jug,  and  a  bottle  (8  oa.)  marked  *<  poison "  in  several  plaoes,  were  found  doae 
to  the  body.  A  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made  by  Mr.  B.  Nicholy 
surgeon,  of  Hampstead;  it  bore  no  mark  of  external  violence;  there  was  an  odour  of 
essential  oil  of  almonds  all  over  the  body.  The  stomach  contained  about  ten  ounces 
of  matter  consisting  mostly  of  undigested  food.  From  six  ounces  of  tiiat  matter  he 
took  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  essential  oil  of  almonds  by  distillation,  and  half  an  ounce 
by  filtration.  Embedded  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  it^  were  nume- 
zous  black  particles,  which,  on  examination  with  the  microscope,  he  believed  to  be 
powdered  opium.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  was 
the  cause  of  death.  The  inquest  was  resumed  on  Monday,  Feb.  25,  when  the 
correspondence  produced  disclosed  some  most  remarkable  proceedings,  which  folty 
acoount  for  the  embatraased  state  of  the  deceased.  The  inquest  has  been  further 
a4)oiimed  to  the  11th  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  the  evidence. 


INDIGENOUS  OPIUM. 


TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  PHABMAGEITTICAIi  JOUBHAIi. 

SiK,— I  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  gratified  and  instmcted  by  the  penual 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  take  up  a  nnmber 
in  which  I  do  not  find  matter  of  interest.  Allow  me  to  make  a  smaU  return,  in 
evidenoe  of  the  benefit  I  have  ejqwrienoed,  by  the  followii^  communication  on 
tiie  subject  of  the  preparation  of  opium : — 

Hub  highly  vafaiahle  and  in^ortant  sofaiteBee  is  bioiight  to  theie  countries  in 
very  different  conditions  of  purity  and  availability.  All  nampleB  of  opinm  in 
the  gross  should,  I  conoeiye,  be  acoompanied  by  an  attested  statement  of  the 
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per-centage  of  morphia.  MediciiieB  pass  through  so  many  hands  now-a-dajs 
that  there  is  nowhere  ahnoat  anj  certainty—any  responsibihty.  Dmes  deriyed 
from  the  yegetable  irorld  are  careLessly  gathered  by  tiie  sayage  in  bis  natiye 
wilds,  then  transferred  to  the  wholesale  exporter  and  importer,  then  to  the 
wholesale  drugmst,  and  finally  to  the  dispensing  and  prescribing  apothecary  and 
^ysicaan,  by  whom  they  are  taken  and  employed  almost  wh^y  on  tmst;  thst 
10  to  say,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  more  or  less  complete  as  to  the  exact  conditioQ 
and  relatiye  constitution  of  the  important  substances  made  use  of.  By  meant 
of  a  little  care— « little  energy  Jtfaeae  dtmrnbtudkB  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  sod 
perhaps  eyen  wholly  got  rid  of. 

What,  for  example^  is  to  hinder  opium  from  bein^  prepared  to  any  extent  in 
France  and  England—not  by  the  alMurd  and  precarious  method  of  incising  the 
poppy-capsule — ^but  by  saying  and  drying  the  whole  capsule,  of  course  setting 
apart  the  seed  ?  The  poppy  is  one  of  me  most  xemuneratiye  and  certainof 
crops,  and  eyen  here  produces  most  luxuriantly.  I  haye  often  tasted,  if  I  have 
not  further  tested,  our  natiye  poppy-juice,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  rich 
in  opium  extract  as  any  other. 

I  would  employ  indifferently  the  reoent  or  the  dried  pqapy-oapsule  in 
preparing  poppy-extract — opium  to  wit — just  as  I  would  prepare  any  other 
extract.  In  the  same  way  morphia  might  be  prepared  from  the  dried  or  reoent 
plant  to  any  desired  extent.  We  should  in  any  and  eyery  case  have  a  cleanly 
scientific  extract,  and  at  a  reasonable  outlay,  instead  of  the  barbarously^ 
prepared  masses,  composed  partly  of  poppy-extract  and  largely  of  the  yarious 
impurities  which  it  suits  the  rude  ingenuity  of  l^e  sayage  gatherers  to  in- 
corporate with  it. 

It  concerns  us  all  to  see  to  these  matters,  and  to  use  our  utmost  ability  to 
obtain  abundantly  and  purely  those  predous  drugs  which,  sanely  and  judiciously 
employed,  surely  realize  the  relief  of  human  asony  and  disease.  It  is  quite 
monstrous  that  medicinal  substances  of  any  kind,  for  the  purity  of  whi(£  no 
one  is  prepared  satisfactorily  to  youoh,  should  be  yended  by  the  druggist, 
prepared  by  the  apothecary,  and  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

In  these  matters  we  all  haye  an  equal  interest,  and  should  leaye  no  means 
unused  to  discharge  the  common  duty,  as  to  learning,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
purity  and  efficiency  of  the  medicaments  that  we  employ,  which  deyoiyes  upon 
us.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  seryant, 

Hbnbt  M*Cormac,  M.D., 

Bel/att,  Feb,  lOth,  1856.  ConuiUing  Physician  to  the  Bdfaat  Hospital,  8fc» 

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP. 


TO  THB  XDITOB  OV  THE  PHUtlLiCBUTICAL  JOUBKJLL. 

Sir,— The  operation  of  the  Medicine  Stunp  Act  has  been  discussed  many  times, 
but  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out  is  yery  oligectionable.  I  enclose  you  a  **  Ck>ugh 
Lozenge"  bill  of  one  of  my  neighbours,  who  although  having  been  (with  myself)  onee 
fined  for  selUng  artKles  liabk^  without  a  stamp,  still  risks  his  preparatiims  tar  the 
sake  of  selUng  them  in  small  quantities,  while  I,  feaifiil  of  another  information,  dare 
not  sell  less  than  a  is.  1^  box— ttampsd.  The  conaequenee  is  this,  enstomers  ask 
me  for  an  ounce  of  oough  loxenges,  and  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  sell  less  than  a  Is. 
box— beinff  compelled  by  law  to  stamp  them— the  reply  is,  **  Why  Mr.  B— ,  oyer  the 
way,  tells  his  at  4</.  par  oz  f  and  so  a  does— not  oaring  tat  tiie  Stamp  OflBQe,beeause 
he  can  afford  to  pay  £20  if  caught,  whikt  I,  beingpooc,*  am  obBged  to  obserye  the  law 
for  fear  of  the  consequence. 

Now,  Sir,  the  Goyemment  otight  either  to  look  to  this  matter  closely,  or  make  an 
exo^on  in  all  articles  sold  at  or  below  ed.    The  latter  course  is  one  iHiich  I  think 
mdy  just,  as  the  poor  would  be  the  only  parties  benefited  thereby,  and  I  cannot  aee 
that  it  would  decrease  the  reyenue.    I  add  no  names,  but  enclose  my  card. 
Yours  truly,  M.  P.  S. 

*  Por«^  is  a  Usssii^  if  itjsakss  a  man  honsst.— £d. 
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"ANALYSIS  OF  BANK-NOTE  SLAG." 
Db.  Gbiffik  regrets  to  find  that  he  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  paper  on  the  ahoTe 
subject  (p.  353),  the  following  step  in  the  analysis  :-^ 

The  main  solution,  after  being  reduced  by  boiling  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  sub- 
sequently with  caustic  soda,  gave  a  dense  black  precipitate  (a  a)  and  a  filtrate  (b  ^). 
The  former  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  the  metals 
precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  filtrate  (containing  much  of  the  lime 
thrown  down  by  the  caustic  soda,  being  always  carbonated)  added  to  (Jb  6).  'Jlie 
sulphides  were  then  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R,  M.  A.  (Leeds).— (I.)  The  letter  of  our  correspondent  will  be  referred  to  the 
PharmacoGspia  Committee.— (2.)  We  are  not  aware  that  a  new  edition  of  Lindley's 
Vegetable  Kingdom  is  contemplated  at  present. 

£!.  E.  (Weymouth). — Oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  the 
mineral  acids,  the  former  without  effervescence. 

P.  S,  CLondon).— The  cost  of  licence  for  the  use  of  stills  is  lOs,  per  annum.  See 
Tol.  tL,  page  117. 

A,  F,  Z.  (Stow.on-the-Wold).— Binoxalate  of  potash,  or  oxalic  acid. 

N.  V,  A,  (Jersey). — (I.)  lodUde  of  Calcium^  a  solution  of  Jime  in  aqueoas 
hydriodic  acid,  eraporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  out  of  contact  of  air.  Gnw/m. 
—(2.)  Apply  to  Dr.  Smith,  6,  Whitehall  Yard. 

71  Z.  (Derby).— (1.)  The  price  is  28*.— (2.)  Clater's  Veterinary  Practice,  edited 
by  Youatt  and  Spooner,  6s, 

T.  P,  (Pembroke  Dock)  should  apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

A  Student  (Stowmarket).— (1.)  Hooper's  Medical  Dictumary,^2.)  Wilson's 
Anatomisfe  Vade-Mecum. 

M,  P.  S.  (Plymouth).— The  course  of  study  requisite  for  passing  the  ezaminatioos 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  e<|ually  applicable  to  the  department  of  dispensers 
in  the  army. 

A  Druffgiefe  Assistant  (Rochester)  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
Paris,  if  unable  to  speak  the  French  language. 

A  Member  (Manchester). — The  linseed-meal  generally  sold  is  that  prepared  from 
the  seed  after  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  has  been  expressed.  The  ground  seed 
would  be  too  greasy  for  most  purposes  to  which  linseed  meal  is  applied. 

M.  P.  S.  (Ramsgate).— We  are  unable  to  give  the  information. 

Army  Medical  Department-- S,  W,  (Plymouth).— The  office  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  is  removed  from  S.t.  James'n  Place  to  6,  Whitehall  Yard.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Dr.  Smith.  The  permanent  appointment  of  dispensers  in  the 
army  is  not  yet  decided  upon. 

Ignoramus  (London). — (I.)  Metallic  arsenic  is  intended,  but  a  compound  is  formed 
during  the  process.— (2.)  The  simple  tincture  of  iodine.— (3.)  Yes. 

A,  P.  S.  (London). — The  resolution  of  the  Council  respecting  the  ''Student's 
Prize"  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  present  montli. 

Ckemico. — Stone-ware  vessels  are  made  which  would  answer  the  purpose. 

J.  C, — We  cannot  give  the  information  required. 

Mb.  Hradlam's  Medical  Bill.— The  Council  will  duly  consider  all  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  which  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Chemists; 
with  a  yiew  of  deciding  whether  any  verbal  amendments  be  required. 

Mr.  Faber^s  communication  has  been  received.  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  sag* 
gestion,  which  will  be  acted  upon  next  month. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates^  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20tb  of  the  month. 

Adyertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  oommunications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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THE  REGISTERS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

As  the  period  for  donng  the  annual  registers  of  the  Society  is  approaching, 
we  take  tne  opportanity  of  reminding  those  who  desire  to  have  their  names 
included,  that  the  privileges.conferred  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  are  granted  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  The  primary  object  of  the  registers  is  to  confer  a  dis- 
tinction upon  persons  dul^  qualified  for  the  business  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  _  The  first  condition,  therefore,  is  the^  possession  of  die  re(]|uisite 
qualification,  either  proved  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  or  (m  the 
case  of  the  original  Members)  implied  by  the  recognition  of  their  position  in 
the  business  prior  to  a  certain  oate.  The  other  condition,  widiout  which  the 
Society  could  not  continue  to  exist,  and  which  is  therefore  sanctioned  both  in 
Uie  Charter  and  in  the  Act,  consbts  in  the  payment  of  the  fees  or  subscriptions 
required  by  the  Bye-laws.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  with  a  view  of  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  these  Bye- 
laws  on  the  ffround  of  a  legal  technicality,  we  only  advert  to  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  any  doubt  which  may  have 
existed  on  the  question  at  issue,  is  cleared  up  by  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  Bye-laws 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  now  clearly  established  that  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Act  is  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Le^slature  (which  is  not  always  the  case  in 
Acts  of  Parliament),  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  Bye-laws  for  the  support  of 
the  Society,  by  fees  or  subscriptions,  are  sanctioned  by,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act.  It  is  settled  by  these  Bye-laws  that  the 
registers  shall  be  made  or  revised  annually,  and  the  time  for  closing  the  register 
for  the  year  is  the  first  of  May,  after  which  date  no  person  who  has  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Bye-laws,  by  paying  his  subscription 
or  fee,  can  claim  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  that  register.  The  indulgence  of 
four  months  (the  subscription  being  due  on  the  first  of  January)  is  as  much  as 
can  be  given  without  interfering  with  the  regular  business  of  the  Registrar, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  present  to  the  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  the 
reguters  for  the  current  year,  made  up  to  the  first  of  May ;  and  the  register  of 
Members  so  prepared  is  the  list  which  is  to  be  annualljr  published  in  June. 

Greater  regularity  than  has  hitherto  been  observed  will  be  necessary  in  future, 
•8  this  list  wSl  be  referred  to  for  official  information,  respecting  the  claim  of  any 
person  to  assume  or  use  the  insignia  of  the  Society.  The  Act  provides  that 
any  person,  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  and  payment  of  a  shilling,  may 
ascertain  whether  the  name  of  anj  incUvidual  is  on  the  register  or  list  of 
Members;  and  when  such  information  is  required  for  evidence  in  important 
cases,  this  mode  of  obtaining  it  will  be  adopted.  But  for  ordinary  jpurposes* 
the  printed  list  of  Members  will  be  used  for  reference,  and  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  a  Member  might  be  attended  with  an  unfavourable  impression  re- 
specting his  professional  reputation.  Such  omission,  if  resulting  from  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary  conditions  prescribed  b^  the  Bye-laws,  would  not  be 
a  ground  of  compLiint ;  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  much  more  lenient 
than  those  upon  which  the  privileges  of  some  other  institutions  are  enjoyed. 
For  example,  in  some  of  the  Clubs,  the  subscription  to  which  is  eight  or  ten 
{guineas  per  annum,  the  members  are  required  to  pay  before  the  first  of  April, 
in  default  of  which  they  are  liable  to  expulsion,  with  but  little  chance  of  re- 
election. In  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the  power  of  re-electing  Members 
rests  with  the  CouncU,  and  is  attended  with  less  difficulty;  but  during  the 
interval  of  non-membership,  the  assumption  or  use  of  any  sign  or  title, 
implying  that  the  party  is  a  Member,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  certificate^ 
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pnrportm^  to  be  a  certificate  of  membership,  is  illegal,  and  involves  a  liability 
to  procceaings  under  the  Act. 

A  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Society  enjoys  a  scientific  reputation  by  virtue  of  his 
connexion  with  that  learned  body,  but  is  rendered  liable  to  expulsion  by  the 
non-payment  of  the  required  subscription,  and  although  the  Societv  does  not 
possess  special  power  under  Act  ot  Parliament  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  the 
fraudulent  assumption  of  the  title  ^'FJR.S.,"  a  person  guilty  of  this  impropriety, 
whatever  might  be  his  scientific  attainments,  would,  foneit  his  re^>ectability  by 
the  imposition. 

The  importance  of  the  status  conferred  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  upon 
those  who  are  connected  with  it  will  continue  to  increase.  In  the  first  instance 
the  distinction  was  nominal  and  the  advantages  prospective ;  but  the  title  of 
Fharmaoeutical  Chemist  has  already  ao(]uired  a  value  by  its  recognition  as  a 
criterion  of  a  certain  amount  of  quahficaticm,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
at  no  distant  period  the  Society^s  diploma  or  certificate  of  examination  will  be 
required  as  a  passport  to  situations  under  Government,  and  in  public  institutions. 

THE   PRIZES   OFFERED    BY    THE   COUNCIL    OP   THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  number  of  persons  by  nature  gifted  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  philosopher 
— the  love  of  science  for  its  own  sake — ^is  comparatively  smalL  There  are  nuuy 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjojdng  intellectual  pursuits  when  brought 
under  their  notice,  but  in  whom  the  faculty  of  philosophical  research  is  not 
indigenous.  Others,  again,  have  no  notion  of  the  value  of  science  except  as  a 
"  means  to  an  end."  n  it  can  be  shown  that  any  practical  advantage  is  likety 
to  result  from  scientific  knowledge,  if  it  conduce  to  success  in  their  business  or 
profession,  or  to  any  other  tangible  benefit,  they  may  be  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  in  that  direction,  and  by  d^rees  they  may  probably  acquire  a  taste  for 
that  which  they  had  originally  undervalued. 

Of  the  rising  generation  of  Pharmaceutists,  a  majorit]^  belong  to  this  latter 
class.  They  are  entering,  or  have  entered,  upon  the  business  selected  as  their 
future  occupation,  and  in  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  acquiring  sudi 
experience  and  skill  as  may  give  them  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  commu- 
nications continually  received  from  all  quarters  anord  abundant  evidence  of  the 
laudable  anxiety  that  is  felt  on  the  subject,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  inquiries 
has  reference  to  the  mode  of  preparing  for  examination,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  certificate  of  qualification,  or  the  diploma  of  the  Society.  The  fact  that  some 
scientific  knowledge  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  also  fi^r  ^labling  a  Phar- 
maceutist to  carry  on  his  busmess  with  credit  and  success,  is  becoming  moie 
generally  known,  and  hence  arises  an  increased  desire  fi^r  improvement.  Thus 
uie  Society  operates  directly  as  a  stimulus  to  education,  and  indirectly  aa  a 
means  of  promoting  a  taste  for  science. 

The  object  for  which  prizes  are  offered,  is  to  carry  out  the  same  process  of 
improvement  to  a  still  greater  extent — to  ofibr,  in  another  form,  a  tangible 
object  of  ambition,  a  substantial  reward  lor  industry.  The  emulation  th«s 
excited  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  higher  qualification,  a  more  advanced  standard 
of  proficiency,  than  that  which  is  sufficient  as  a  passp^i;  to  membership. 

The  mental  training  which  must  be  undergone  by  a  successful  oompetitor  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  professional  career,  and  may  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  in  whidi  he  is 
engaged.  The  prizeman  is  not,  in  reality,  the  only  suocessdiul  competitor.  Oae 
receives  the  prize,  but  an  indefinite  number  may  derive  an  advantage  fmn  tJbe 
oompetition  much  moore  important  and  substantial  than  even  the  pibse  itself. 
The  habit  of  well-directed  mdustry,  the  coooentration  of  the  faeuldes  for  the 
time  on  one  useful  and  intellectual  ^tudy,  the  interest  awakened  in  the  sul^eet) 
and  the  store  of  knowledge  acquired,  are  permanent  advantages  which  caraot 
be  too  highly  estimated. 
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One  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Council,  under  conditions  stated  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  present  month,  relates  to  a  class  of  pre- 
parations which  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  ol^ject 
of  the  competition  ia  to  arrive  at  a  practical  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the 
ark  and  science  of  Pharmacy.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations  of  th« 
PharmacopcNa  Committeei  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  subjects  may  affi)rd 
aimilar  opportunities  for  an  appeal  to  the  skill  and  scientific  experience  of  the 
llembers. 

The  Guver  Pereira  Medal  is  offered  for  aa  essay  on  a  subject  in  which  our 
late  I  iuch-respected  Professor  was  much  interested,  and  on  which  he  contributed 
▼alu'ible  information  in  hk  works  and  lectures.  This  competition,  aa  well  as 
i^  former,  is  ooen  to  all  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society. 

The  Botanical  Prize  for  1867  is  confined  to  Associates  and  Apprentioea  or 
Btadents  c^  the  Society,  whose  age  does  not  exceed  twenty-one.  It  is  intended 
by  thia  Prize  to  encourage  the  study  of  Botany,  a  branch  of  knowledge  hitherto 
much  less  cultivated  by  Pharmaceutists  than  its  importance  deserves.  So  little 
was  Botany  formerly  considered  an  essential  branch  of  Pharmaceutical  education, 
that  in  the  early  Examinations  of  the  Society  it  was  found  necessary  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  to  exdude  it  firom  the  Minor  Examination,  and  although  some  of 
the  Questions  had  reference  to  the  botanical  characters  of  plants,  it  was  un4ev- 
•toed  that  deficiency  in  the  answers  on  this  subject  would  not  akme  be  a 
•uffident  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a  candidate.  By  degrees  this  laxity  has 
been  diminished,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  Botany  has  been 
regularly  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Minor  as  well  as  the  Ml^or 
Examination.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  raising  this  branch  of 
knowledge  to  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Pharmaceutical  education* 
The  experience  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  this  head  proves  that  those  who 
have  not  paid  attention  to  botany  during  their  apprenticeship  find  ffreat  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  even  such  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it  as  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  most  lenient  examination^  and  that  candidates  who  have  passed  most 
creditably  and  satisfactorily  are  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
scanty  opportunities  as  they  may  have  been  able  to  seize  amid  the  duties  of 
their  apprenticeshii). 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attompt  to  give  the  present  generation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  an  efficient  knowledge  of  botany,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  infiise 
into  the  minds  of  our  successors  a  due  appreciation  and  a  practical  knowledjro 
of  the  structure,  characters,  classification  and  properties  of  plants,  especiaCy 
those  which  are  comprised  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  collection  oi  a  her- 
barium will  oblj^  the  stiuknt  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of 
Botany,  and  this  knowledffe  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  plants  more 
especially  belonging  to  his  dmirtment. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  althQugh  the  Council  are  empowered  only  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  current  year,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  offer  this  Prize 
annu^y,  as  a  permanent  inducement  to  i^>prentices  and  students  to  devote 
dieir  attention  to  Botany.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  apprenticeship  may  have  little  prospect  of  competing  successfully  for  the 
Prise  at  present  offered,  but  if  they  commence  at  once,  which  we  urgently 
advise,  in  tibe  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  will  not  only  have  acquired  a  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  will  have  learned  the  locidities  of  all 
Ihe  important  plants  in  th^  neighbourhood,  and  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
them.  These  are  the  chief  elements  of  success,  which  will  enable  tneim  to  be 
more  fortunate  at  a  future  time. 

It  is  also  neoesiary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  cases  when  a  prize  is  offered,  it 
is  with  the  underatanding  that  n  certain  amount  of  merit  is  expected,  and  that 
the  Council  reserve  to  thimsdves  tbd  right  of  withholding  the  prizei  Ul  OIM  no 
candidate  sboidd  in  their  jndgment  attain  the  requisite  standard. 

trnttmn        I        iiii  ■.■  11—  will. 
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POISONING. 

The  art  and  sdence  of  poisoning  has  assamed  an  aspect  which  is  every  day 
becoming  more  serious.  The  increasing  frequency  of  the  crime,  the  cunning 
and  skill  displaced  by  some  of  the  criminals,  the  employment  of  all  the 
appliances  of  science  for  concealment,  as  well  as  for  detection,  the  difficulty  of 
proof  even  under  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion,  invest  the  subject  with  a 
mysterious  responsibility,  a  share  of  which  rests  upon  all  parties  concerned 
either  in  the  sale  and  administration  of  poisonous  medicines,  or  in  the  medioo- 
leg^  investigation  which  follows  the  death  of  each  victim. 

xhe  first  question  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  is  ^' Where  was  the 
medicine  (or  poison)  obtained  ?'*  and  the  chemist  or  apothecary  whose  name  la 
on  the  label  of  the  suspected  bottle  is  immediately  put  upon  his  trial  at  the  bar 

aublic  opinion.  Unless  he  can  satisfactorily  exonerate  himself,  not  only  from 
t,  but  even  from  suspicion  of  the  want  of  due  caution  and  forethought^  he 
B  himself  the  object  of  a  very  unenviable  notoriety.  If  the  sale  of  the  poison 
be  proved,  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  transaction,  the  conversation 
which  occurred  at  the  time,  the  date,  and  all  other  particulars  must  be  fully 
investigated  and  reported.  Facts  subsequently  developed,  but  not  known  to 
him  at  the  time,  are  oflen  thrown  in  the  scale  to  his  disadvanta^ ;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  discerning  public  is  extremely  clever  in  discovering,  after  a  mis- 
fortune has  occurred,  how  it  might  have  been  prevented.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  deductions  in  these  cases  are  sometimes  erroneous  and  unfiur. 
After  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Sadleir  had  swallowed  several  ounces  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  on  Hampstead  Heath,  some  persons  wondered  how  any  chemist 
could  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  sell  so  large  a  quantity.  This,  however,  was 
calculated  rather  to  disarm  suspicion  than  otherwise,  for  who  could  suppose  that 
a  gentleman  well  known,  and  occupying  such  a  position  in  society,  would  swallow 
half  a  pint  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ?  In  fact,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  chemist 
in  this  case  for  the  precautions  which  he  took,  as  he  refused  to  sell  the  oil  untfl 
he  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Sadleir,  and  received  his  written  order;  he 
gave  the  most  explicit  caution  respecting  the  dangerous  properties  of  the  oil,  and 
several  labels  with  the  word  ^^  Poison "  were  pasted  on  dmerent  parts  of  the 
bottle.  A  man  who  would  not  be  safe  under  such  precautions  would  require  to 
be  always  tied  to  his  mother  s  apron-string,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
shopping  unless  under  the  charge  of  a  keeper  or  police-constable.  A  person 
asking  £r  a  pennyworth  of  arsenic  would  be  more  likely  to  be  suspected  than  one 
bringing  a  written  order  for  14lbs. 

In  the  Leeds  case  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Dove  asked  a  variety  of  questions 
respecting  the  effects  of  strychnia^  whether  it  was  the  poison  used  b^  Pahner, 
whether  it  could  be  detected,  &c.  Such  questions  mignt  excite  suspicion,  but 
similar  questions  are  continually  asked  in  reference  to  passmg  events,  oy  persons 
who  may  desire  information  from  mere  curiosity. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  after  the  publicity  which  has  been  given 
to  the  mode  of  administering  strychnia,  its  effects,  and  the  difficulty  of  detection 
(as  compared  with  mineral  poisons),  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  regard 
to  this  substance.  The  plea  that  cats  are  inconvenient  or  dogs  troublesome» 
would  not  be  a  guarantee  of  safety  in  the  sale  of  strychnia.  Nothinj^  short  of 
an  order  from  a  medical  man  would,  we  imagine,  satisfy  an  ordinary  jury,  and 
after  what  has  recently  occurred,  it  would  appear  that  even  this  security  is  not 
absolute. 

During  the  excitement  which  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  while  strychnia  is 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind  as  the  **  fashionable  domestic  poison,"  especial 
care  is  necessary  in  refund  to  this  substance  under  any  drcnmstanoes.  We  hsTe 
heard  it  suggested  that  this  and  other  deadly  poisons  of  the  same  class  mi^t 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  sale  prohibited ;  but  here 
arises  a  question^Where  are  we  to  stop  ?    Small  would  be  the  list  of  medicines^ 
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if  all  were  to  be  excluded  wliich  in  dishonest  hands  might  be  made  available  for 

criminal  purposes.    The  only  practicable  safeguard  to  the  public  is  the  proper 

qualification  of  all  persons  who  administer  or  deal  in  such  substances,  and  the 

I  adoption  in  each  case  of  precautions  which  the  experience  of  the  Pharmaceutical 

(  Chemist  may  suggest,  such  as  requiring  the  authority  of  a  medical  order,  or 

i  ascertaining  that  the  purchaser  may  safely  be  trusted,  always  givinff  due 

instructions  as  to  the  caution  required,  and  pasting  proper  labels  on  the  oottle 

or  packa^. 

1  There  is  another  feature  in  these  poisoning  cases  which  is  much  to  be  regretted 

f  — ^we  allude  to  the  party  spirit  which  is  too  often  manifested  in  the  toxoiogical 

investigation.     Scientific  men  are  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  testimony  of 

t  each  is  more  or  less  influenced  b^  a  bias  towards  the  side  on  which  the  witness 

I  is  retained.    Without  any  intention  of  unfairness  or  deviation  from  the  plain 

(  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  tendency  to  believe  that 

I  to  be  true  which  is  desired.    The  legal  advocate  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 

t  the  object  of  his  ambition  is  a  verdict,  and  strong  indeed  must  be  the  evidence 

1  against  him  to  induce  a  counsel  to  throw  up  his  brief.     Among  professional 

I  wUnesteSi  this  consideration  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  an^  weight.    Yet 

we  see  in  some  instances  an  obvious  deviation  from  strict  impartiality. 

^  The  case  of  Palmer,  which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  has  assumed  the 

character  of  a  party  question.    John  Smith,  solicitor  for  the  defence,  admits 

without  disguise  (see  correspondence  in  the  Observer  of  March  2drd),  "mj 

object  is  to  save  the  life  of  WOliam  Palmer."     With  this  object  he  wrote  a 

series  of  letters  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 

requesting  further  particulars  respecting  the  details  of  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence,  in 

order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  producing  counter-evidence  at  the 

trial.    These  efforts  were  unsuccessfiil,  all  the  minute  details  of  evidence  being 

reserved  for  the  trial.     We  understand  considerable  excitement  prevails  in 

another  quarter,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  esprit  de  corps  in  an  institution 

with  which  the  accused  was  formerly  connected,  has  added  to  the  number  ot 

^  partisans  who  are  endeavouring  to  procure  his  acquittal  by  raising  a  doubt  as  to 

some  part  of  Dr.  Taylor^s  evidence.     Such  controversies  in  a  scientific  investi- 

§ation  are  discreditable,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Justice 
emands  that  every  practicable  means  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  either  of  the 
two  following  evib :  first.  That  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  an  innocent 
man,  upon  fallacious  circumstantial  evidence;  secondly.  That  of  letting  loose 
upon  society  a  murderer,  who  may  be  indebted  to  his  own  cunning  and  we  skill 
of  his  advocate,  for  a  defect  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  An  acquittal  under  the 
latter  circumstances  would  afibrd  direct  encouragement  to  future  criminals,  and 
in  all  probability  cause  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons.  The 
fear  of  this  result  would  be  no  justification  of  the  punishment  of  a  suspected 
person  without  every  facility  having  been  aflorded  for  a  full  and  impartial 
defence ;  but  we  maintain,  and  have  on  previous  occasions  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  that  the  scientific  evidence  in  such  cases  should  be  obtained  from  wit- 
nesses not  employed  as  partisans,  but  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  the 
capacity  of  an  independent  commission.  The  result  ought  to  depend  not  upon 
the  balance  of  professional  skill  in  special  pleading  and  assurance  in  brow- 
beating witnesses,  but  on  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  facts  by 
an  impartial  tribunal,  the  skill  of  the  counsel  being  confined  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  elucidation  of  the  facts  proved,  in  order  that  each  may  have  due 
prominence,  and  that  no  material  point  may  be  overlooked  by  the  jury. 

PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS. 

Wb  are  running  a  race  with  America  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  character 
and  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession.  In  this  country,  as  in  that,  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  success  is  tne  prevalence  of  quackery.    The  patronage  of 
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certain  qnnck  tncdicines  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  vane^ 
of  types  e£  the  disease  (qnackeiy)  obserrable  in  the  sliding  scale,  from  the  pan 
naoelv  wrapped  np  to  the  puff  direct,  considerably  increase  the  difficulty.  Any 
regulations  which  may  be  adopted  under  the  tcnn  "professional  ethics,"  must  M 
TCHuntary.  Those  who  may  think  proper  to  impose  such  restrictions  on  tfa«m- 
mAyeSf  may  persuade  but  cannot  comj>el  others  to  act  on  the  same  principle. 

It  would  De  impolitic,  even  if  practicable,  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  tlM 
introduction  of  stringent  regulations  on  the  subject.  Old  associations  and  con- 
finned  habits  can  only  be  changed  by  degrees,  and  all  that  can  be  done  mpio- 
iM>tin|i^  the  desired  result  is  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  principles  on  tHdch  a 
correct  and  satisfactory  code  of  ethics  might  be  founded.  In  so  doing  we  are 
obliged  to  giye  instances  by  way  of  illustration,  avoiding,  whenever  it  is  posaible 
Id  ^  so,  any  personal  remarks  or  criticisms  which  might  give  oflfence.  We  be- 
Ikive  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  condudve  to  the  interest  as  well  as 
to  the  credit  of  the  pharmaceutical  body  to  make  a  stand  against  quackery,  to 
take  hiffh  ground,  and  acquire  a  professional  status.  By  degrees  it  would  be 
fiyond  ^at  the  sacrifice  of  a  questionable  notoriety  is  more  than  compensated  by 
liie  increased  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  may  be  told,  by  way  of  objection,  that  it 
sonnds  very  well  in  theory,  but  would  not  bear  the  test  of  practice ;  that  a  large 
number  of  our  Members,  probably  a  majority,  cannot  aiR>rd  to  abstain  finom  the 
OQStomary  methods  of  pusning  their  trade ;  and  that  in  some  districts  the  sale 
of  patent  medicines  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  business.  ,^I*^ 
this  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  The  prejudice 
0^  the  public  in  favour  of  secret  medicines  obliges  many  chemists  to  deal  in 
them,  however  desirous  they  may  bo  to  discourage  quackery.  It  may  be  diflicoh 
to  effect  a  complete  change  in  an  old-established  business,  depending,  as  it  docs, 
on  the  wants  and  predilections  of  the  customers ;  but  we  advise  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day,  those  who  have  not  yet  commenced  on  their  own  acoonnt, 
to  consider  seriously  the  policy  of  beginning  on  the  right  principle ;  to  aim  at 
legitimate  dispensing  and  retail  business,  founded  on  the  reputation  for  superior 
intelligence  and  education,  instead  of  aspiring  to  notoriety  as  patent  mediciBe 
vendors  and  quack  doctors. 

The  subjoined  article,  extracted  from  the  American  Joutmal  of  Fkarmacff  for 
January,  1856,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  it  shows  the  analogy  between 
the  progressive  state  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession  in  that  country  and  our 
own,  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  discourage  quackery: — 

PHTSICIANS  AND  PHASMACEUTISTS,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS. 

BT  J.  M.  MAXSOH. 

It  whs  about  a  year  ago,  that  to  a  Philadelphia  Sunday  paper,  the  question  was 
put,  Whether  apothecaries  were  to  be  regarded  as  professional  men  or  as  tradesmen? 
To  which  that  journal  unhesitatingly  replied,  tradesmen.  We  must  confess  that  we 
were,  and  still  are,  dissatisfied  with  such  an  answer;  opinions  like  this,  promolgated 
by  the  press,  cannot  fail  to  Injure  the  science  of  Pharmacy^ at  least,  to  do  injufltioe 
to  the  true  and  faithful  pharmaceutist.  Druggists,  properly  so  called— that  is, 
dealers  in  drugs-^certainly  are  tradesmen,  inasmuch  as  their  business  consiata 
cfaie^y  in  buying  and  selling,  some  manufacturing  included.  The  whoUaak 
druggist  is  a  merchant,  who  has  to  study  the  influence  of  political  and  natural 
events  ;on  the  market,  the  fiwility  of  procuring  his  merchandize,  the  time  and 
manner  to  get  it  off  again;  he  has  to  study  the  proper  mode  of  preserving  drugs  in 
an  unaltered  condition,  or  sometimes  to  turn  them  profitably  into  pharmaceutical 
or  technical  preparations ;  in  a  word,  the  wholesale  Druggist  is  a  merchant,  whose 
success,  like  that  of  other  noerchants,  depends  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  commercial  knowledge. 

Vastly  different  from  him  is  the  apothecary,  who,  of  course,  if  he  does  not  mean 
anything  else  but  a  rttail  dntagist,  as  he  styles  himself;  is  a  small  tradesman,  a  shop- 
keeper, who,  instead  of  buying  coflfee  by  the  sack  and  sugar  by  the  barrel,  and 
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retailing  it  by  the  pound  or  half«poinid,4M  lequired,  hmy%  Epfom  salts  by  the  qmrter 
hnndred-weigbt,  and  senna  by  the  five  pounds,  and  retails  them  oat  by  three  or  six 
oents  worth;  or  he  understands  to  bay  a  dozen  of  patent  medjcinesy  selling  them 
firom  the  sixpenny  candy  stick  to  the  $1  50  cholagogae  or  $3  00  catholicon;  and  if 
he  chances  to  know  that  magnesia  may  be  obtained  from  Epsom  salts,  and  tbafe 
opium  contains  morphia,  he  will  call  himself  a  chonigt,  and  if  he  knows  how  to  raix 
i^barb  and  magnesia,  or  how  to  dissolve  tartar  emetic  in  water,  he  thinks  hunsdf 
justified  to  affix  to  his  title  apciheoary.  Alas!  tliere  is  more  trath  in  ^ese  remarka 
than  we  would  wish  to  beiieTe.  We  hare  heard  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  never 
befbre  had  mortar  asd  pestle  in  his  hand  ;  of  a  boerdingwhoose  keeper,  who  well 
knew  how  to  treat  his  boarders,  bat  never  had  any  idea  of  what  a  tinctoze  was,  both 
bqying  drug  stores  in  two  large  cities.  One,  however,  soon  found  out  that  it  '*  would 
not  do,"  and  conscientioosly  returned  to  the  pai^it;  the  other  still  holds  outy 
doing  a  good  business  in  nostrums  of  all  sorts,  having  established  the  '*  princ^al 
depot  **  for  some  of  them  with  his  drug  ^op,  where,  sad  to  say,  half  a  dcMeen  of 
prescriptions  weekly  find  their  way.  We  know  a  retail  druggist,  the  owner  of  a 
fashionable  store,  who  would  not  prepare  Zittrr.an's  decoction  in  a  metallic  vessel, 
because  he  was  afraid  the  **  acid  of  the  mercury  would  eat  up  the  metal  of  the 
vessd."  It  will  be  remembered,  that  during  the  boiling  down  of  this  preparatioB, 
calouMd,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  is  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

These  and  other  instances  we  know  to  be  true;  but  what  do  they  prove?  They 
simply  prove  that  there  axe  a  number  of  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  among  the 
**  retail  druggists,"  who  regard  the  vocation  of  the  apothecary  as  a  gold-mine  to  be 
explored  by  any  one  who  feels  inclined  to  do  it,  without  reference  to  pharmaceutical 
knowledge  or  ignorance.  Fortunately,  however,  a  number  of  pharmaceutists  know 
the  duties  and  requisites  necessary  for  them  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the  sdenoe 
of  modem  pharmacy — and  a  science  it  has  become  now,  especially  since  chemistry 
has  been  elevated  really  to  a  science,  with  sound  foundati<Mi,  and  has  commenced  its 
researches  with  the  matter  of  the  terrestrial  bodies;  pharmacy,  working  with  such, 
could  not  be  placed  out  of  its  reach,  and  under  the  influence  of  chemistry  it  was  to 
be  built  up  to  a  science  itself. 

Some  liave  spent  a  lifetime  faithfully  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progreas 
of  pharmacy  and  its  appertaining  sciences,  and — ^we  know  such  cases— have  not  been 
able  to  reap  the  fruit  of  a  quarter  century's  labour  and  research;  while  others,  who 
never  had  an  idea  of  what  pharmacy  is,  set  up  a  **  drug  shop,"  being  contented  to 
make  money  by  retailing  nostrums,  and  attempting  even  to  care, "  on  the  most 
scientific  principles,"  after  having  read  that  a  proper  dose  of  rhubarb  acts  on  the 
bowels,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  and  other  mercurials  are  sometimes  given 
in  venereal  diseases,  do  not  stop  to  reflect  how  many  lives  are  probably  depen- 
dent daily  on  their  ignorance  or  unscrupulousness.  Might  it  not  be  well  for 
such  persons  to  try,  by  dose  study  and  practical  exercises,  to  gather  at  least  some 
necessary  pharmaceutical  knowledge?  And  surely  it  would  not  be  too  late;  with  a 
firm  determination,  a  man  might  accomplish  it 

We  have  read,  in  a  history  of  the  apothecaries  by  A.  Phillipe,  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  preparers  of  medicine  separated  from  the  phy- 
sicians as  a  different  class,  but  were  scorned,  being  regarded  as  higglers.  Ck>iild  it 
be  otherwise  now,  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  abuses  perpetrated  on  science  and  the 
public,  if  pharmacy  had  not  obtained  a  higher  degree,  corresponding  with  the  actual 
progress  of  the  natural  sciences  ? 

But  how  guard  against,  how  remedy  such  evils? 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  a  strong  restriction  exists,  in  the  conducting  of  the 
apothecary  business,  a  heavy  license  being  imposed  on  it,  a  tradition  from  the 
middle  ages.  But  what  secures  there  to  the  pharmaceutist  high  respect  is,  the 
necessity  of  a  professional  education,  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  theoretical 
and  practical  pharmacy,  of  passing  stringent  examinations,  previous  to  being  recog- 
nized as  such,  and  their  own  zeal  for  scientific  researches.  Such  is  not  the  case 
here.  The  exercise  of  pharmacy  is  not  restricted  by  law;  it  is  le^Uy  considered  a 
trade,  and  it  depends  on  pharmaceutists  theniselves,  on  the  physicuns,  and  also  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  public  in  general,  to  make  pharmacy  what  it  might  be;  on  the 
public  and  the  physician,  in  as  much  as  they  need  not  entrust  the  life  of  the  patient 
to  a  man  in  whose  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience  they  cannot  bestow  the  neoessaiy 
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oo&fldenoe;  and  on  the  phannaceutists,  who  ought  to  turn  their  eyes  to  a  proper 
education,  and  allow  their  apprentices  the  time  and  means  required  for  obtaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to  pharmacy,  and  who  among  themselTW 
ought  to  cultirate  a  collegial  feeling,  forming  pharmaceutical  associations  for  a 
mutual  exchange  of  opinions  and  obserrations. 

An  elaborately-written  paper,  by  Mr.  Parrish,  on  "  Fharmaoeutical  Education,*' 
was  published  some  time  since  in  this  Journal,  and  it  claims  the  attention  of  ereiy 
pharmaceutist  The  noble  objects  of  the  "  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  * 
thould  not  be  ignored  by  any  one  who  does  or  intends  to  stand  on  a  level  with  thoae 
acquirements  that  may  be  properly  demanded  of  a  real  apothecary.  Well-educated 
men,  thoroughly  acquaint^  and  conyersant  with  all  that  appertains  to  pharmacy, 
cannot  fail  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public,  and  to  conyinoe  the  con- 
scientious obserrer,  that  apothecaries  are  something  besides  merely  tradesmen,  and 
itoLt  pharmacy  is  an  art  and  a  science* 

The  Tocation  of  the  physician  is  certainly  a  no1)le  and  exalted  one ;  it  wants  a 
man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  to  visit  the  sick-room,  to  witness  the  suffer- 
ings  of  human  beings  in  their  various  forms  ;  to  distribute  comfort  and  help.  But 
when  pretenders  attempt  to  make  that  high  calling  their  own,  we  really  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  get  angry  at  their  deceitfulness  or  pity  the  credulity  of 
the  mass.  If  an  adventurer  of  some  kind  or  other  finds  that  he  cannot  succeed, 
or  does  not  make  money  fast  enough,  what  is  easier  for  him  than  to  rent  a  room, 
calling  it  an  office,  and  to  put  up  a  sign  on  which  you  may  read  in  large  characters 
a  name  with  M.D.  affixed  to  it  ?  The  newspapers  open  their  advertising  columns 
to  any  one  who  has  money  to  pay  for  the  advertisement.  And  what  advertisements 
these  often  are !  There  you  may  find  enumerated  horrid  diseases  that  are  not, 
and  have  never  been  dreamed  of,  that  are  the  scourge  of  mankind,  slaying  thou- 
sands; and  that  never  demanded  a  single  victim,  bemuse  they  only  exist  in  the 
brain  of  the  newly  inaugurated  doctor  and  in  his  medical  dictionary.  There  you 
may  find  descriptions  of  diseases  which  might  just  as  well  serve  to  explain  the 
aymptoms  of  a  nervous  headache,  an  over-filled  stomach,  or  of  consumption,  or 
some  other  lingering  disease.  The  evils  perpetrated  by  such  quacks  are  really  un- 
accountable; it  is  not  only  their  misunderstanding  diseases  of  the  patients  who 
place  confidence  in  them;  not  only  the  danger  arising  from  over-doses  of  medicines, 
the  proper  doses  of  which  they  cannot  recollect  or  adjust  to  a  peculiar  case,  the  con- 
stitution, age,  &c,  of  the  patient;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  degree  also,  the  neglect  or  the 
fear  of  doing  anything  at  all,  that  may  be  productiye  of  the  worst  consequences. 
We  know  a  case  that  recently  occurred,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  a  treatment  of 
the  latter  sort.  A  young  man  suffering  from  general  debility  and  impotency  pro- 
duced by  excesses,  called  on  a  self-styled  physician  who  liberally  patronizes  the 
press,  having  sometimes  two  or  three  advertisements  at  the  same  time  in  a  number 
of  the  newspapers.  The  doctor  took  to  electricity  to  cure  his  patient,  and  gave 
him  a  wash  for  strengthening  the  organs,  into  which  he  had  previously  put  the  one 
pole  of  his  electric  battery,  and  which  on  examination,  as  the  physician  assured  us 
under  whose  treatment  he  afterwards  placed  himself,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  dear 
water.  That  the  doctor  demanded  good  pay  for  his  professional  (?)  services  need 
not  be  said. 

Such  impostors  know  how  to  do  "business**— how  to  entice  the  unfortunate  sick 
to  seek  their  advice.  Besides  the  enumeration  and  description  ef  diseases,  they 
promise  to  cure  infallibly  and  radically.  They  herald  their  own  success  by 
announcing  the  number  of  patients  cured  annually,  and  of  those  who  were  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  first  physicians  of  the  country  ;  they  trumpet  their  skill  by 
publishing  the  thanks  of  cured  patients,  which  are  manufactured  by  wholraale ; 
they  give  proof  of  their  modesty  by  denouncing  all  quacks,  and  by  abusing  all  those 
who  copy  their  advertisements  in  order  to  deceive  the  public;  and  they  are  liberal 
and  charitable,  for  they  profess  to  attend  to  poor  people  free  of  charge,  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  fiiose  recommended  to  them  by  other  physicians.  It  is 
astonishing  how  bold  a  face  they  are  able  to  put  on  ! 

But  there  is  another  set  of  quacks  known  better  to  the  public  than  the  class 
before  mentioned  ;  we  mean  the  numerous  proprietors  and  originators  of  patent 
medicines.  There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  mania  all  over  the  country  for  **  inventing" 
and  introducing  new,  never  heard-of  nostrums,  which,  to  make  them  valuable^  an 
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t  often  called  by  such  barbarous  names  as  to  render  a  proper  pronunciation  highly 

ti  difficult.    We  will  not  attempt  to  depict  the  means  used  for  introducing  and 

I  keeping  them  before  the  public,  to  expose  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to  cure  various 

,  dishes  by  one  and  the  same  remedy,  or  to  reduce  the  whole  Pharmacopoeia  to  a 

half-dozen  preparations,  which  would  cure  any  disease  the  human  frame  is  subject 
;'  to.    A  number  of  these  nostrums  have  gone  to  the  dead,  and  we  sincerely  wish  all 

^  the  living  ones  may  soon  follow  them.    We  could  not  suppress  a  pitying  smile  the 

,  other  day,  on  reading  an  article  written  expressly  for  the  defence  of  patent 

I  medicines.    The  manufacturer  of  secret  medicines,  it  was  said,  certainly  puts  some- 

^  thing  of  efficacy  in  it,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  harm,  even  after  a 

f  continuance  for  some  time ;  he  pays  large  amounts  to  the  press  for  advertising, 

y  printing,  &c;  in  short,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind.    The  nostrums  are  calculate 

\  to  be  family  medicines,  and  as  there  are  nostrums   that  core  everything,  and 

hundreds  for  each  class  of  the  different  diseases,  the  attendance  of  a  physician  is 
quite  unnecessary;  one  quack  of  this  sort  cures  more  patients  in  a  week  than  many 
physicians  in  a  year.  Their  medicine  is  "  recommended  by  the  faculty,"  and  their 
boldness,  of  course,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  efficacy,  notwithstanding  the  promulgation 
of  a  volume  of  testimonials  from  persons  that  sometimes  never  lived,  and  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  nostrum  had  no  effect  at  aU,  or  made  the  sickness 
worse  than  ever. 
The  question  of  quackery  in  its  two  forms  is  certainly  an  important  one,  and  the 
^  proper  way  for  its  suppression  is  still  open  for  discussion.    The  wealth  accumulated 

by  the  shrewd  manufacturer ;  the  money  they  can  spend  for  hiring  an  unscrupulous 
press,  or  using  the  advertising  space  of  the  honest  and  conscientious  press ;  the 
position  in  society  attained  by  some  quacks  ;  the  fame  of  some  as  practitioners 
beiore  turning  to  quackery;  the  standing  of  others  as  members  of  scientific  societies, 
or  as  editors  of  general  scientific  or  medical  journals;  the  usage  of  some  physicians, 
otherwise  opponents  to  quackery,  to  prescribe  nostrums,  either  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  composition  or  from  faith  in  the  authors  of  the  same  ;  the  readiness  of  even 
high-stan<Ung  and  learned  men  to  give  recommendations  for  the  use  of  nostrums ; 
but,  above  all,  the  thoughtlessness  of  those  who  wish  to  save  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  tihe  services  of  physicians,  and  still  have  to  pay  several  times  that  amount 
for  the  recommend^  merchandize  of  the  quacks  ;  all  these  circumstances  combined 
tend  to  keep  the  secret  medicines  afloat,  and  to  add  new  ones  almost  daily  to  the 
old  stuff. 

To  put  down  quackery,  requires  the  efforts  of  all  true-hearted  men,  and 
especially  of  physicians  and  pharmaceutists.  We  know  it  cannot  be  over- 
come all  at  once,  but  must  fall  by  degrees,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will.  When 
questioned  about  tlie  efficacy  of  quack  medicines,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
state  our  opinion  of  nostrums  in  general,  to  refuse  any  sort  of  recommenda- 
tion such  as — some  are  said  to  have  derived  benefit  from  it ;— but  to  recom- 
mend the  afflicted  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  physician  in  whose  knowledge  and 
skill  we  can  place  confidence.  This,  we  think,  should  be  the  beginning ;  if  neces- 
sary, an  explanation  why  the  same  medicine  cannot  answer  for  so  many  diseases,  or 
always  for  the  same  disease,  which  is  modified  by  the  constitution,  the  sex,  habits, 
manner  of  living,  &c.  Declining  on  the  part  of  apothecaries  to  keep  quack  medi- 
cines for  sale  has,  in  most  cases,  been  rewarded  by  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
practising  physician  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  prescriptions— the  legitimate 
pharmaceutical  business.  So  much  we  are  assured  of,  that  if  medical  societies  would 
take  a  bold  stand  against  nostrums  of  any  sort,  and  act  in  coig unction  with  the 
various  pharmaceutical  societies,  to  remedy  this  evil  would  then  be  much  easier. 
As  yet  the  voices  in  opposition  to  quackery,  and  especially  the  nostrum  quackery, 
are  thinly  scattered  throughout  the  country;  but  seldom  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
ventures  to  publish  an  article  opposed  to  it.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  prac- 
tising physician  and  the  dispensing  pharmaceutist  is  necessary,  to  be  productive  of 
much  good — their  recompense  wonld  be  the  increased  confidence  of  the  public. — 
American  Journal  of  Pharmaq/,  January,  1856. 
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Mk.  Scholbfisid's  Committee  baTUig  Tesomed  the  examination  of  iritneases, 
nports  of  the  eyidenoe  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  We  think  it  mmeces- 
sar^  to  pnbliih  a  lengthened  report  of  the  statements  of  each  witness,  man/  odf 
which  are  a  repetition,  with  slight  variations,  of  facts  previously  noticed,  with 
occasionallj  a  correction  or  contradiction,  denoting  either  a  difference  of  opinioa 
among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  facts,  or  different  modes  of  stating  the  case* 
according  to  the  aspect  from  which  it  is  viewed. 

In  the  Times  of  March  3rd,  we  find  the  following  digest  of  the  geneanal  teaor 
of  the  evidence  :<— 

**The  witnesses  before  this  Committee  assure  us  that  the  tradesmen  of  LondoA 
aze  playing  pantomime  in  real  life  and  in  deadly  earnest;  that  we  are  the  poor  dupesy 
and  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  sport  which  we  give— to  pay,  not  only  with  our 
mooey,  but  with  our  lives.  For  the  w<«8t  of  it  is,  that  the  articles  we  purchase  ara^ 
th^  tell  us,  not  merely  diluted,  they  are  adulterated— positively,  abominaUy,  p«- 
sonously.  There  is  scarcely,  they  say,  a  single  article  of  daily  use  whidi  it  is  poe- 
sible  to  procure  genuine  from  ordinary  shops.  We  ask  for  bread,  and  we  receive  a 
stone;  for  coffee,  and  we  receive  chicory;  for  chicor>',  and  we  receive  burnt  canoto 
and  poM'der  of  dried  horses'  liver;  for  oil  of  almonds,  and  we  receive  prussic  actd,  to 
heighten  the  enjoyment  of  the  dess^t  by  adding  a  little  risk  to  it" 

This  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  followed  by  a  few  remarks,  the 
truth  of  which  admits  of  no  denial,  to  the  effect  that  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  public — the  purchasers  of  the  various  articles  prepared  in 
obedience  to  their  demand  for  that  which  is  cheap. 

^  Throughout  the  country  there  is  no  greater  curse  than  the  rage  for  cfaeapoaef^— 
the  false  ideas  that  most  people  have  as  to  what  is  really  cheap." 

This,  however,  is  not  stated  as  any  extenuation  of  the  crime  of  adulteration 
but  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practised.  The  writer 
proceeds  to  observe ; — 

*'  Surely  any  one  of  respectability,  suiBdent  to  gain  credence  for  his  assertioD, 
would  make  a  fortune  were  he  to  set  his  face  strenuously  against  all  imposture,  and 
determine  to  sell  only  genuine  articles,  even  at  a  slightly  enhanced  price.  So  &r 
from  the  enhanced  price  depriving  him  of  custom,  people  would  crowd  to  the  shop, 
and  might  even  be  too  ready  to  fall  into  a  trap— the  belief  that  the  increased  price 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  a  better  article.  We  continually  pay  at  increased  rates 
for  the  sake  of  far  less  advantage.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the  very  thing  we  ask 
and  pay  for.  Strange  that,  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  our  call,  there  are 
very  few  in  this  metropolis  who  can  get  a  glass  of  pure  water  to  drink,  or  a  bit  of 
genuine  bread  to  eat  !** 

If  this  su^estion  be  put  forward  as  an  original  idea,  founded  on  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  it  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  fallacy  to  which  that 
evidence  leads,  when  literally  translated  into  plain  English.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  and  experience  e(][ually  taught  our  fore&thers,  that  there  is  a  definite 
relation  between  honest  prmciple  and  success  in  business ;  that  although  we 
may  occasionally  meet  with  a  lucky  rogue,  ot  an  upright  man  who  is  unfortunate, 
yet  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  hand^  down  by  our  ancestors,  in 
the  old  maxim,  that  '*  Honesty  is  the  best  poliey.'* 

There  are  honest  men  as  well  as  ro^es  in  every  trade.  There  are  also 
persons  who,  without  the  intention  of  acting  dishonestly  or  the  ability  to 
detect  imposition,  fall  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  others,  and  buy  what 
the  market  affords,  according  to  the  demand — which  demand  is  regulated  by  the 
price  their  customers  are  willing  to  pay^  and  the  kind  of  articles  which  are 
found  to  give  satisfaction.  This  latter  class  of  persons  will  be  benefited  by  the 
disclosures  which  have  been  made  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  for, 
although  the  evidence  contains  but  little  if  anything  that  was  not  previously 
known  by  those  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  many  of  the  facts  elicited 
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are  new  to  the  publtc  at  large,  and  will  probably  induce  purobasers  to  be  more 
careful  and  fastidious  with  regard  to  quality,  and  less  unwilling  to  pay  a  fidr 

\  price. 

^  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  CTidence  in  a  condensed  form : — 

.  Feb.  29<ft.*-I>r.  Auxxd  Tjlti<>r  oommenoed  by  alladiog  to  the  pcHsonous  oolonn 

'  UMd  in  eoofectioneiy,  tach  as  Scheele's  green,  red  lead,  &c.     The  oil  of  bitter 

'  almonds  and  almond  flarour  he  considered  dangerous,  and  quoted  sereral  cases  of 

•  aooideDtai  death  fioB  an  orer^lose.    The  pmasic  acid,  although  one  of  the  con- 

stituents of  the  oil,  might  be  separated  from  it  without  impuring  its  value  for 
:  flaYouriag  onstards,  &c    The  word  potMon  should  otherwise  be  InTariably  printed 

on  tile  labeL    Hair-dye  containing  oxide  of  lead  had  been  known  to  produce  partial 
,  paialyais  by  the  absorption  of  the  lead.    Dr.  Taylor  confirmed  generally  the  state- 

ments of  other  witnesses  respecting  the  colour  of  andtory  sauce,  pickles,  &c.  In  tiia 
bread  which  he  had  examined,  he  had  not  found  any  appreciable  quantity  of  alom* 
in  small  quantities  alum  would  not  be  injurious,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
introduction  of  this  or  any  other  snbsUnce  into  the  system  day  after  day  might  not 
be  hurtftd.  He  had  examined  unfermented  bread,  but  luid  not  detected  anything 
iigurious  in  it.  The  substance  most  likely  to  occur  was  arsenic,  from  the  hydro- 
chloric add.  Some  of  the  gelatine  sold  to  the  public  was  unfit  for  human  food,  and 
had  created  a  prejudice  against  the  name,  but  the  best  kinds  were  as  good  as  Russian 
*  isinglass,  although  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for  isinglass,  when  the  latter  is  asked 

ftr,  would  not  be  justifiable.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ix^jurious 
effects  of  many  quack  medicines.  He  confirmed  many  of  the  statements  of  other 
witnesses  with  regard  to  coflto  and  some  other  article  of  food,  but  thought  there 
had  been  some  exsggeration  in  the  evidence  published.  He  made  a  few  suggestions 
of  a  practical  natmre,  and  thought  the  puUknty  given  to  the  sulgect  had  already 
gifen  a  check  to  the  practices.  The  desire  to  sell  cheap  articles  in  accordance  with 
the  demand,  had  been  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  adulteration.— Mr.  Jaubs 
Abess,  a  wholesale  grocer,  considered  the  evidence  of  previous  witnesses,  respecting 
the  adulteration  of  tea  and  coflee,  had  been  much  exaggerated.  The  mixture  ^ 
dnoory  with  ooflfee  was  preferred  by  the  public,  and  sold  without  disguise  as  a 
mixture. 
^  Feb.  S9.— Dr.  Lewis  described  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  for  the  prevention 

of  frauds  and  adulteration,  by  means  of  a  board  of  scientific  men,  to  whom 
reference  could  be  made  in  cases  of  suspickm. — ^Professor  Quekst  confirmed  some  of 
the  statem^its  of  other  witnesses.  He  had  once  found  brains  in  milk,  but  the  usual 
adulteration  was  water.  Dr.  Thomson  had  found  the  constituents  of  alum  in 
seventy-eight  samples  of  bread,  but  not  in  the  form  of  alum.  He  thought  It  im- 
portant to  draw  attention  to  this  distinction,  and  did  not  consider  the  use  of  a 
tmaU  quantity  of  alum  injurious,  as  it  was  decomposed  in  the  process  of  baking ; 
and  the  statement  that  crystals  of  alum  had  been  found  in  bread,  was  fallacious. 
The  addition  of  alum  in  any  considerable  quantity  might  be  injurious,  but  he 
believed  almost  all  the  bread  sold  in  London  by  bakers  contained  more  or  less  alum. 
He  had  examined  samples  of  beer,  but  had  not  usually  found  any  adulteration. 
Coarse  sugar  was  sometimes  used,  and  he  had  once  detected  orange-peel,  but  had 
not  found  strydmia,  oocculus  indicus,  or  quassia.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of 
cactending  the  laws  relatmg  to  the  adulteration  of  bread  and  beer  to  oth^  articles  of 
food,  and  thought  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  desirable. 

March  5.r— Mr.  LofDBAT  Bugh,  Analytical  Chemist  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  had 
the  duty  of  examining  drugs  for  the  Hospital.  Had  not  found  drugs  in  their 
natural  state  adulterated,  but  sometimes  of  inferior  quality.  Preparations  he  had 
frequentiy  found  much  adulterated  ;  but  since  it  had  become  known  that  they  were 
subjected  to  analysis,  the  quality  had  much  improved.  He  considered  that  adulte- 
xsation,  when  practised,  was  done  fraudnlentiy,  and  not  by  accident.  He  had  found 
drugs  in  Paris  better  than  in  England,  which  he  attributed  to  the  superior  education 
Of  tibe  French  chemists,  and  the  system  of  examination  adopted.  He  thought  some 
legislative  enactment  necessary.  Mr.  W.  Bastick  was  of  opinion  that  adulteratian 
was  most  extensively  practised,  either  from  fraud  or  imperfection  in  themanufac- 
luxe.  This  was  done  abroad  by  the  makers,  and  at  home  by  wholesale  druggists. 
Essential  oils  were  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  or  other  oUs ;  musk  with 
SKwdast  and  chopped  horses'  tails;  white  precipitate  with  oorrosive  sublimate  and 
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chalk;  red  precipitate  with  red  lead ;  honey  with  flour  and  syrup.  He  also  directed 
attention  to  the  "  compound  powders,"  and  gave  a  formula  said  to  he  adopted  for  a 
powder  called  **  gentian  composUus,"  containing  only  one-seventh  of  gentian,  from 
which  he  said  any  medical  man  would  find  his  prescription  produce  a  veiy  different 
effect  fix>m  that  which  he  intended.  He  also  gave  a  formula  for  turmeric  powder. 
He  thought  the  migority  of  the  retail  chemists  could  not  detect  the  adulteration  of 
drugs  sold  to  them  ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  douht  many  were  able  to  do  80» 
and  sold  adulterated  articles  knowing  the  fact.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  endorse 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Hassall  and  Dr.  Normandy,  and  recommended  legislative  in- 
terference. He  also  read  a  recipe  which  had  been  published  for  making  port  wine. 
— ^Mr.  Baiss,  wholesale  druggist,  denied  some  of  the  allegations  of  former  witnesses, 
such  as  the  habitual  mixture  of  sawdust  with  powders  in  the  mill,  and  the  sale  of 
gentian  compositus  as  genuine  gentian  powder.  It  was  possible  that  such  com- 
pounds might  be  obtained  if  ordered  of  the  grinders,  but  no  respectable  wholesale 
druggist  kept  them  in  stock. 

March  7  th. — Mr.  W.  Emmersok,  of  Leeds,  represented  a  company  which  had  been 
formed  for  grinding  flour  on  account  of  the  extensive  adulteration.  The  company 
had  been  very  successful,  and  had  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  flour  and 
reduced  the  price.  He  thought  legislative  interference  necessary. — ^Mr.  Febrand, 
book-keeper  to  a  corn-mill  society  in  Bochdale,  gave  similar  evidence  of  the  success 
of  that  society,  which  had  discontinued  the  use  of  alum  with  good  effect.  He  also 
mentioned  another  society  at  Bochdale  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  generally, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  adulteration. — ^Dr.  Challis,  of  Bermondsey,  had 
examined  many  samples  of  bread  containing  alum.  Did  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  alum  is  so  changed  in  the  process  of  baking  as  to  be  harmless.  He  con- 
sidered it  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and  had  found  crystals  of  alum  in  bread.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  use  alum;  a  little  more  salt  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
without  causing  injury.  Rice  was  also  used  in  bread,  which  he  considered  a  fraud. 
In  the  course  of  his  practice  he  had  seen  evidence  of  tlie  adulteration  of  beer  by 
some  intoxicating  substance,  the  nature  of  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  detect 
by  chemical  process.  He  directed  attention  to  the  iojurious  effects  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  diseased  meat,  and  stated  cases  in  which  the  adulteration  of  mustard 
had  caused  disappointment  when  used  medicinally  ;  which  remark  was  also 
applicable  to  many  drugs,  and  he  thought  powers  might  be  given  to  vestries, 
under  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act,  to  interfere  in  cases  of  adulteration.— Mr.  B. 
UssHUB,  a  grower  of  English  rhubarb  at  Banbury,  having  been  accused  by  some 
former  witnesses  of  selling  a  spurious  article,  inferior  to  foreign  rhubarb,  quoted 
Dr.  Fereira  in  defence  of  English  rhubarb,  and  stated  that  it  was  recommended  by 
many  medical  men,  and  that  the  demand  was  increasing. — Mr.  B.  Gat,  superin- 
tendent of  the  mustard  department  of  her  Majesty's  Victualling  Yard,  Deptford, 
said,  that  on  account  of  the  universal  adulteration  of  mustard,  the  Government  had 
lately  undertaken  the  preparation  of  it.  He  had  been  a  drug-grinder  for  thir^ 
years  prior  to  his  present  appointment  It  had  always  been  possible  to  obtain 
genuine  mustard,  but  it  was  mixed  to  suit  the  public,  as  the  genuine  mustard 
became  black  by  keeping,  and  the  public  did  not  like  it  It  was  sometimes  mixed 
with  flour,  ginger,  and  cayenne.  In  some  Government  stores  he  had  detected  flfty 
per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  the  mustard  before  the  present  plan  had  been  adopted.  The 
mustard  now  supplied  to  the  navy  was  pure.  The  presence  of  turmeric  in  mustard 
could  be  detected  by  spirit  of  ammonia  giving  a  brown  colour.  While  in  the  drug- 
grinding  trade  he  had  much  experience  in  adulteration,  being  obliged  to  do  it 
Sometimes  the  sawdust  and  other  things  were  sent  to  him  to  be  mixed — in  other 
cases  he  was  ordered  to  supply  them.  Many  of  his  customers  disliked  the  practice, 
but  were  obliged  to  do  as  others  did,  on  account  of  the  competition.  The  use  of 
sawdust  was  universal  in  powders.  He  alluded  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  where  he  had  carried  on  the  business,  and  could  not  positively  state  what 
was  the  practice  in  London. 

March  12.— Dr.  Nelioan,  of  Dublin,  said  he  believed  drugs  were  less  adulterated 
in  England  than  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland  no  person  except  an  apothecary  could 
compound  medicines.  He  thought  the  adulteration  of  drugs  was  chiefly  between 
the  wholesale  druggist  and  drug-grinder.  In  reference  to  a  recent  case  of  accidental 
poisoning,  he  mentioned  that  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Dnblm  had  recently 
issued  an  order  that  dangerous  medicines  should  be  kept  in  angular  or  square 
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I  bottles,  and  those  of  a  harmless  nature  in  round  bottles.    He   did  not  think 

1  the  adolteration  of  food  was  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  Ireland.    Much 

(  injury  was  done  by  the  nnrestricted  sale  of  quack  medicines. — Mr.  P.  Riplet, 

I  a  tea-broker,  said  the  chief  adulteration  of  tea  in  China  was  that  ot  the  **  lie 

i  tea,"  the  sale  of  which  had  risen  from  100,000lbs.  to  500,000lb8.,  but  the  de- 

\  mand  haTing  ceased,  it  was  no  longer  sent  to  this  country.    He  contradicted  the 

c  statement  tfaAt  green  tea  was  coloured  with  copper. — Mr.  Wbstoit,  tea-broker,  con- 

firmed the  statement  of  the  last  witness  to  the  effect  that  the  adulteration  of  tea  is 
i  not  practised  to  any  great  extent. — Mr.  Locogk,  wholesale  tea-dealer,  gave  similar 

L  evidence.    He  did  not  belieye  tea  was  adulterated  by  retailers,  and  it  was  genendly 

i  sold  in  a  rery  good  state.— Mr.  F.  Cracb  Calvbrt,  of  Manchester,  gare  eyidence 

f  on  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  potato  starch,  rice,  maize,  and  also  with  unsound 

I  and  damaged  flour.     He  noticed  the  adulteration  of  oatmeal,  milk,  &c     The 

guardians  of  poor-law  unions  encouraged  such  frauds  by  habitually  taking  the 
I  lowest  tender.    He  gave  many  instances  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  and  explained 

^  the  state  of  the  law  In  France  on  this  subject. — Mr.  R.  J.  Richardson,  Inspector  of 

I  Nuisanoes  near  Manchester,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  diseased 

meat,  and  the  sale  of  such  as  was  unfit  fot  human  food.— The  Committee  adjourned 


I  until  Wednesday,  April  2ud. 

'  >  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  observed  another  article  on  the  subject 

I  in  the  Times  of  March  22nd,  written  in  the  same  strain  as  the  former,  and  equally 

'  calculated  to  develop  **  the  reign  of  terror**  in  the  public  mind.    Here  is  a 

'  sweeping  anathema  on  the  public  I  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  public 

]  is  equa%  the  criminal  and  the  victim— each  person  in  turn  is  buyer  and  seller 

according  to  the  nature  of  his  business  or  his  wants  for  the  time  being : 

"  There  is  not  a  single  article  representing  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 

kingdoms,  and  used  for  the  nutriment  of  man,  for  his  apparcd,  for  his  necessities,  his 

;  caprices,  or  his  delight,  which  has  not  been  publicly  vended  among  us  in  an  adul* 

I  terated,  damaged,  or  noxious  state.    Our  meat  has  been  diseased,  and  has  induced 

I  carbuncles;  our  white  fish  has  been  green,  and  our  green  vegetables  white;  our 

I  sugar  has  been  sand  or  lime;  our  wheaten  bread  potatoes  and  alum;  our  mustard 

,      '^^  has  been  flour;  our  beer  has  been  drugged,  and  our  drugs  poisoned.    The  very  air 

which  we  breathe  and  the  water  which  we  drink  have  partaken  of  the  universal 

pollution.    The  rich,  who  are  enabled  by  their  position  and  their  wealth  to  deal  only 

1  with  tradesmen  of  the  highest  class,  have  but  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 

adulteration  has  prevailed." 

If  this  be  a  correct  literal  version  of  the  evidence,  and  the  evidence  a  true 
statement  of  facts,  it  is  wonderful  that  any  person  is  lefl  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
But  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  remarks  above  quoted  to  bring  the  evidence  and 
the  labonrs  of  the  Committee  into  ridicule,  we  have  only  to  saythat  the  subject 
is  too  serious  and  important  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  The  object  of  tiie 
Committee  is  to  collect  information,  to  elicit  the  truth,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  remedy  can  be  found  for  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
disputed.  The  evidence  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Times  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  truth,  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  take  it  as  sober 
earnest,  and  to  disgust  those  who  read  it  as  a  joke. 
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We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Phabxa- 
CEUTiCAL  SociETT,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3 Ist  of  December,  1855  : 
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AT  THE   COUNCIL  MEETING, 

Held  on  the  5ik  of  March,  1856, 

MB.  J.  T.  DAVBNFORT,  PRESIDENT,  IK  THE  CHAIB, 

The  following  regulations  were  adopted  :— 

PRIZE  ESSAY 
On  the  PrepartUion  of  Cerates,  Ointments,  and  Plasters. 

The  use  of  some  ointments  and  cerates  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  unctuous  substances  contained  in  them  to  become  rancid  or  to 
undergo  some  chemical  chaziges,  which  render  their  application  to  diseased 
sur&ces  objectionable.  This  tendency  to  change  is  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  metallic  oxides,  salts,  and  other  medicaments,  which  are  frequently  used  in 
such  applications,  but  all  unctuous  media  are  sot  equally  affected  under  like 
conditions.  It  is  denrable  in  the  formulse  for  cerates,  ointments,  and  plastora, 
ihat  such  media  should  be  selected  as  are  least  liable  to  change,  or  that 
suitable  means  should  be  indicated  for  preyenting,  as  fiur  as  possible,  tbe 
tendency  to  change  here  noticed.  Some  of  the  formulie  at  present  in  use  ore 
considered  to  be  defective  in  these  particulars. 

A  SILVER  COUNCIL  MEDAL 

is  offered  for  an  Essay  on  the  Fre^nration  of  Ceratea,  OintmentSt  and  Plasters, 
comprising  the  results  of  the  expenmentid  investigation  of  the  questions  referred 
to  above,  a  full  description  of  the  defects  which  occur  in  the  cerates,  ointments, 
and  plasters  of  the  three  British  PharmaooiKBtas,  a  notice  of  any  pecnliarities  in 
the  lormube  for  similar  preparations  contained  in  foreign  Fhannacop<eias,  and 
snggestions  for  improved  fbrmnlse. 
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Competitors  for  this  prize  must  be  Members  or  Associates  of  the  Pharma- 
centical  Society.  Each  Essay,  with  a  motto  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  sent  before 
the  Ist  of  August,  1857,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  endorsed,  ^^' Essay  on  the  Preparation 
of  Cerates,  Ointments,  and  Plasters,*^  and  the  writer  is  to  enclose  his  name  in 
another  envelope,  with  the  motto  he  has  adopted  written  on  the  outnde  of  the 
envelope.  The  adjudication  will  be  made  by  the  Council ;  but  the  prize  will  not 
be  awarded  unless  an  Essay  is  submitted  to  them  which  they  consider  deserving 
of  such  a  distinction. 


PRIZE  ESSAY 

On  the  Development  and  Structure  of  the  Starch  Granule, 

A  SILVER  PEREIRA  MEDAL 

is  offered  for  an  Essay  "  On  the  Development  and  Structure  of  the  Starch 
Granule,  and  the  Means  of  distinguishing  the  more  important  Commercial 
Starches." 

The  subject  to  be  treated  as  follows:— 

1st.  A  general  view  to  be  ^ven  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the 
Development  and  Structure  of  the  Starch  Granule,  together  with  original  obser* 
rations  on  these  points,  and  critical  remarks  upon  the  views  generally  enter* 
tained  in  reference  thereto. 

2nd.  The  Microscopical  appearances  of  the  different  Commercial  Starches  to 
be  described,  their  chemical  and  phvsical  characters,  and  the  means  of  dbtin- 
guishins  one  from  another.  In  this  portion  of  the  subject,  particular  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  following  starches: — Potato,  T\n)eat,  Rice,  Mdze,  West 
Indian  Arrow  Root,  East  Indian  Arrow  Root,  Tons  les  Mois,  Sago,  and  Tapioca. 
The  other  starches  need  only  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  competition  to  be  open  to  all  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  Each  Essay,  with  a  motto  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  sent  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  August,  1857,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  endorsed,  '^  Essay  on  the  Development  and  Structure 
of  the  Starch  Granule,"  and  the  writer  is  to  enclose  his  name  in  another 
envelope,  with  the  motto  he  has  adopted  written  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
The  adjudication  will  be  made  by  the  Council,  but  the  medal  will  not  be 
awarded  unless  an  Essay  is  submitted  to  them  which  they  consider  deserving  of 
such  a  distinction. 


BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FOR  1857. 
A  SILVER  COUNCIL  MEDAL 
is  offered  for  the  best  Herbarium,  collected  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
between  the  first  day  of  May,  1856,  and  the  first  day  of  August.  1857;  and 
should  there  be  more  than  one  collection  possessing  such  an  amount  of  merit 
as  to  entitle  the  collectors  to  reward,  a  second  prize,  consisting  of  a  Bronze 
Medal,  and  also  Certificates  of  Merit,  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council.  In  the  event  of  none  of  the  collections  possessing  such  an  amount 
of  merit  as  to  warrant  the  Council  in  awarding  Medals  or  Certificates,  none 
will  be  given. 

The  collections  to  consist  of  Phanerogamous  plants  and  Ferns,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle,  or  any  other  natural  method 
in  common  use,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  lists,  arranged  according  to  the 
same  method,  with  the  species  numbered. 

The  collector  to  follow  some  work  on  British  Botany  (such  as  that  of 
Babmgton,  or  Hooker  and  Amott),  and  to  state  the  work  whidi  he  adopts. 
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The  name  of  each  plant,  its  habiUt»  and  the  date  of  collection,  to  be  stated  on 
the  pajper  on  which  it  is  preserved. 

Each  collection  to  be  accompanied  hj  a  note,  containing  a  declaration,  signed 
hy  the  collector,  to  the  following  effect:— The  plants  which  accompanj  this 
note  were  collected  by  myself  between  the  first  day  of  May,  1856,  and  the  first 
day  of  August,  1857,  and  were  named  and  arranged  without  any  assistance  but 
that  derived  from  books. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  coUectmns,  not  only  will  the  number  of 
species  be  taken  into  account,  but  also  tneir  rarity  or  otherwise,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  preserved,  and  should  a  specimen  be  wrongly  named, 
this  will  at  once  be  erased  firom  the  list. 

The  collections  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  on  or  before  (he  first  day  of  August,  1857,  endorsed,  **  Herbarium 
for  Competition  for  the  Botanical  Frizes." 

If  required,  the  collections  will  be  returned  afler  competition,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Silver  Medal,  which  will 
be  added  to  the  Herbarium  of  the  Society. 

No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  compete  unless  he  be  an  Associate,  Registered 
Apprentice,  or  Student  of  the  Society,  or  if  his  age  exceed  twenty-one  yeai*s. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
Wednesday,  March  5ih,  1856, 

MB.   J.   T.  DAVEHPOBT,   PRJBSIDENT,   IN  THB   CHAIB. 

The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  from  the  Society. 

Joitrnal  of  the  Photographic  Society^  from  the  Society. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

Dr.  Hope's  Practical  Chemista'  Guide. 

Tracts,  by  Robert  Boyle,  1674,  from  Mr.  Coles. 

Fruit  of  the  Trapa  bloornis,  from  Mr.  Hanbury. 

Specimens  of  Antimony  Ore,  and  Crude  and  Refined  Antimony,  from  Mr.  Terry. 

on  of  Emu,  from  Mr.  John  Trix,  of  Exeter. 

This  oil  is  described  by  the  donor  as  being  obtained  from  the  Dromacua  Nowt 
HoUandia.  It  Is  used  by  the  natives  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  The  bird  is  said  to 
yield  abundance  of  the  oil. 

The  following  communications  were  made : 
ON    THE    DISTINCTIVE    CHARACTERS    OP    THE    ROOTS   OF 
ACONITUM  NAPELLUS  (MONKSHOOD)  AND  COCHLEARIA 
ARMORACIA  (HORSE-RADISH). 

BT  BOBEBT  BBNTLBT,  M.B.C.S.,  r.I..8., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
^  Sbybbai*  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  having  occurred  by  the  accidental  substitu- 
tion of  monkshood,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  aconite  root,  for  horse-radish,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  characters  by  which  these  roots 
might  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Aeonitum  Najjellus  (Monkshood). — ^The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  biennial.  It  is 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  previous  year  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  old  root  then  graduallv  decays.  About  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January,  when  the  leaves  are  absent,  it  possesses  the 
greatest  activity,  and  hence  the  above  months  are  the  best  time  to  collect 
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it  when  required  for  medicimil  use,  3Uid  also  that  period  in  which  ite  poisonoiK 
eflects  are  the  most  intense. .  The  time,  therefore,  when  the  root  is  moat 
poisonous  ifl  'that  whan  it  is  alone  liable  to  be  substituted  far  horse 'radish  for 
when  the  leaves  appear  the  two  roots  are  not  Bkelj  to  be  confounded.  Xb 
length  the  root  of  monkshoed  ayeiages  about  five  inches,  but  somednoa 
it  is  as  much  as  eight,  or  even  ten  inches  if  grown  in  a  very  luxuriant  soiL 
In  form  it  resembles  the  cultivated  carrot,  or  more  nearly  the  common  .parsnip, 
beinjv  broad  at  its  upper  extren^jtj  and  tapering  gradually  downward  to  a 
flmalf  thread*Kke  point  (see  figs.  1  and  2;  ;  the  upper  extremity,  on  an 
average,  being  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  finder,  but  frequently  an 
inch  or  more  m  diameter.  Sometimes  the  main  root  divides  into  two  or  three 
divisions,  each  of  which  resembles  the  other  (such  as  is  represented  in  %.  7  of 
Aconitum  Japonicum).  It  passes  perpendicnlarly  into  the  earth,  giving  xiff 
from  its  sides  numerous  cylindrical  fibres,  about  the  thiokneas  ofacomDUiii 
knitting  needle.  In  colour,  externally,  the  .main  root  and  its  fibres  are  coffee- 
coloured,  or  dark  brown,  or  some  shade  of  fanown.  Internally,  it  is  white.  Jjt 
has  no  particular  odour,  being  merely  ^earthy.  Its  taste  is  at  first  bitter^  but  in 
a  few  minutes  a  very  peculiar  feeling  of  mumbness  and  tingliag  is  perceivfid  in 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue. 

CochUaria  Armoracia  (Horse-radish). — ^The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  perennial. 
It  is  commonly  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  giving  off  from  its  sides  a  number  of 
irregular  branches  of  variable  sizes  (see  i^.  3),  and  terminating  frequently  at 
its  upper  extremity  in  two  or  more  divisions,  ieom  which  the  leaves  arise  (see 
fig.  4).  In  diameter  above  it  varies  from  about  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  or 
more;  as  commonly  used,  it  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  or  middle 
finger.  In  form  it  is  enlarged  above  at  the  crown  tn*  point  where  the  leaves  are 
given  off;  it  then  slightly  tapers  for  a  short  distance,  and  becomes  ultimately- 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  instead  of  tapering  gradu^y  to  a  point,  as  the 
root  of  monkshood,  it  firequently  maintains  near^  the  same  thiclmeaB  to 
its  lower  extremity,  and  then  commonly  divides  into  two  or  more  branches. 
In  other  cases,  however,  it  does  taper  somewhat  fi^m  its  upper  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, but  by  no  means,  in  any  instance,  so  evidently  as  the  root  of  monlmheod. 
In  colour,  externally,  it  is  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  whitish  intanally. 
Its  odour,  when  scraped  or  bruised,  is  exceedingly  penetrating  and  acrid,  exciting 
frequently  sneezing  and  secretion  of  tears.  In  taste  it  is  very  pungent,  especially 
in  autumn  and  spring,  accompanied  by  a  bitter  or  sweet  flavour,  according  to 
circumstances ;  as,  for  instance,  the  season  at  which  it  is  collected,  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 

The  more  important  distinctive  characters  between  the  two  roots  may  be 
thus  tabulated  and  contrasted : — 

HOKK8HO0D.  HORSE-RADISU. 

Conical  in  form,  and  tapering  percep-     Slightly  conical  at  the  crown,  then 
tibly  to  a  point.  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  and  almost 

of  the  same  thickness  for  many  inches. 

Coffee-coloured,  or  more  or  less  brown-     White,  or  with  a  yellow  tinge, 
ish,  externally. 

Odour  merely  earthy.  Odour  especially  developed  upon  scrap- 

ing, when  it  is  very  pungent  and 
irritating. 

Taste  at  first  bitter,  but  afterwardc    Bitter  or  sweet  according  to  cizcnm- 
produoing  a  diaagreeable   tingling       xtance^,  and  very  pungent, 
and  numbness. 

The  roots  of  monkshood  imd  harfe-flwlish  may  be  also  diatmsuished  by  fhe 
different  appearances  they  present  when  scraped  with  a  knife.  Thus  the  former 
will  then  be  observed  to  be  of  a  succnlent  cnaracter,  and  the  scraped  poxUons 
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soon^'vct^pfive.ft  pinkish  arxeddkli  hoe,  whilst  the  latter  scrapes  firm  and  diy, 
and  doea  not  alter  in  colour. 

^Etom  the  above  doao^pdoea  of  the  roots  of  monkshood  and  famrBe^radiah,  it 
Tvill'be  seen  that  instead  of  reaembling  each  other,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
thegr  have  acarpely  any  )^)pearance  in  common,  prosenibg  evident  and  well- 
mai^Efid  diatiacttve  characters  in  their  form,  general  appearance,  colour,  odour, 
and  taste.  The  only  resamblance  between  Uie  two  roots,  and  this  but  a  slight 
one,  is  in  the  appearance  of  their  crowns,  but  even  supposing  it  possible  to  mistake 
them  so  &r,  the  othar  characters  of  distinction  are  so  well  madE^  that  no 
difficuh^  ou^ht  to  arise  in  distinguishing  between  them. 

Such  being  the  case  with  these  roots,  1  thought  it  possible  that  some  other 
species  or  varieties  of  the  genus  Aeonitum  might  possibly  resemble  horse-radish 
root.;  and  as  many  varieties  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  as 
these  frequently  possess  similar  poisonous  properties  to  monkshood,  although  more 
feeble,  their  substitution  would  equally  account  for  the  fatal  accidents  that  have 
occurred.  I  have  accordingly  obtained  from  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety in  Regent's  Parkthe  roots  of  twelve  other  kinds  of  aconite,  specimens  of  which 
are  now  on  the  table.  They  are  as  follows : — Acomtnm  Japonicum^  A.  Sinerue^ 
A.  ccendetmiy  A.  Akermannii,  A,  paniculatum^  A.  pyrenaicuniy  A,  odhroleucum^  A, 
Jieomontanum,  A.  itncinaturn,  A.  Vammarum,  A.  Pallasii^  and  A,  LycosUmum  (see 
fi^.  5,  6,  7,  8).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  roots  of  all  these  species  or  varieties 
^vhioh  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  resemble  more  or  less  that  of 
the  Aeonitum  NapeUus  (moiikshood)  in  their  colour  and  general  appearance, 
the  only  difference  between  'them  and  it  consisting  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
present  a  roundish  or  irregular  knobbed  root  instead  of  a  conical  one ;  so  that 
it  would  be  even  more  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  horse-radish. 

Besides  the  above  species,  the  roots  of  a  number  of  others  liave  been 
examined  by  me  with  the  same  result. 

The  distinctive  characters  between  the  various  species  of  aconite  and  horse- 
radish roots  being  therefore  so  evident,  it  seems  most  extraordinary  that  a  cook 
could  by  any  possibility  confound  them ;  for  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table,  one  could  not  but  observe  the  difference  in  colour,  form,  and  odour.  I 
should  think  it  quite  as  reasonable  if  any  one  were  sent  into  the  poultry-yard 
for  a  fowl  that  they  should  bring  a  duck,  or  even  a  turkey,  for  the  substitution 
in  this  case  would  not  be  anything  more  remarkable  than  that  one  should 
confound  monkshood  root  with  that  of  horse-radish.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  in  the  two  cases.  Thus,  persons  are  taught  by  observation  and 
education  the  distinctive  characters  of  our  domesticated  animals  and  birds; 
whilst  in  regard  to  substances  derived  from,  or  parts  of  plants,  they  are  totally 
ignorant,  although  ignorance  in  the  latter  case  is  attended  with  far  more  injurious 
consequences  than  in  the  former,  leading  as  it  does  frequently,  as  we  have  seen , 
to  distressing  and  £ital  accidents.  Let  usiiope,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  whso  such  knowledge  will  be  considered  as  .essential,  and  will 
accordingly  form  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  youn^,  whatever  be  their 
rank  or  station.  Till  so  desirable  an  end  can  be  arrived  at,  we  must  do  our 
best  by  the  aid  of  Museums,  such  as  those  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of 
Kew,  and  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  to  give  as  much  information 
as  we  are  able  by  the  exhibition  of  vegetable  substances  and  parts  of  plants,  in 
common  use  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  domestic  economy. 
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£:q>kmalion  of  the  Fwurt$.~^Fig.  1.  Large  root  of  Aconitam  NapeUuB.  Fig.  2.  Small  root 
of  ditto.  Fig.  8.  Boot  of  Uorae-radish,  at  commoDly  sold.  Fig.  4.  Irregplarlj  ahapod  root  of 
Hone-ndiaL  Figs.  5  and  6.  Boots  of  Aconitmn  Pauicnlatiim.  Fi^  7.  Boot  or  Aoonitnm 
JapoDiciim.  Fig.  9.  Boot  of  Aconitnm  Cammamm.  The  roots  of  the  dmerent  spedei  of  Aconite 
are  drawn  about  half  the  natoralsiie;  thoae  of  HorM-radiah  aboat  one-thiid. 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  AQUABIA 
FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LEECHES. 

BT  MB.  ALFBED  ALLCHIV. 

HAYnra  received  a  ^eat  xxum^  apDlications  for  particulars  respecting  the 
Leech  conservatory,  which  I  exhibited  at  the  last  Conversazione  held  at  this 
Listitution,  I  am  indaced  to  offer  the  follomng  suggestions  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  adopting  that  method  of  keeping  le^es : — 

A  vessel,  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches  deep,  wiU 
be  found  to  be  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  anv  number  of  leeches 
not  exceeding  two  hundred.  This  vessel  may  be  made  of  slate  and  glass,  or  the 
slate  may  be  replaced  by  wood  lined  with  zinc,  and  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheaper  and  more  portable  than  slate.  I  have  found  the  following 
arrangement  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  The  frame-work,  together  with  the 
bottom  and  two  ends,  are  made  of  birch- wood,  and  the  top  and  two  sides  of 
glass.  The  inner  surface  of  the  wood,  which  otherwise  would  be  exposed  to  the 
water,  is  covered  with  thin  zinc,  the  metal  being  turned  at  the  edges  into  the 
grooves  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  glass  plates,  and  fixed  there  with  the 
^  cement  by  which  tlie  whole  is  united.     The  cement  commonlv  used  being  com- 

posed of  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead,  that  part  of  it  which  is  exposed  to  the 
water  should  be  covered  with  shellac  dissolved  in  spirit,  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  chalk.  The  water  is  thus  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  wood- work,  or  becoming  contaminated  by  the  lead  cement.  The 
cover  of  the  tank  should  consist  of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  plate  of  glass  fixed  in 
the  top,  and  having  a  rim  with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  of  about  one  inch  in 
depth  let  in,  for  supplying  air.  This  cover  should  fit  on  to  the  top  of  the  tank 
like  a  shouldered  box,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  leeches,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exclude  dust. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  tank,  some  coarse  river  sand,  well  purified  by 
washing  it  with  water,  is  to  be  mixed  with  small  pebbles,  and  this  mixture  is  to 
be  introduced  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch.  ^  A  water  plant  is  now  to  be  selected.  I  have  used  the  valimeria  spiraUs^ 
but  this,  not  being  a  native  of  this  country,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain, 
in  which  case  some  other  water-weed  may  be  substituted  for  it,  such,  for 
instance,  as-  the  Anacharia,  which  chokes  up  many  of  our  ponds^  and  rivers. 
The  roots  of  the  plant  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  sand,  and  the  tai^  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  clean  river  water.  The  next  requisite  is  the  wafcer^snaU,  two  or  three 
of  which  should  be  introduced  to  consume  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  and 
'  the  conferva  that  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.     I  prefer  the  Plenorbis 

cameus  for  this  purpose,  having  observed  that  this  animal  devours  the  slimy 
matter  ^iven  off  by  the  leeches,  and  does  not,  as  the  iMnnma  siagnaUs  does,  eat 
the  Vahmeria  in  preference  to  substances  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 
These  preparations  being  made,  before  introducing  the  leeches  I  consider  it 
better  to  let  a  week  or  two  elapse,  during  which  time  the  plant  will  have  thrown 
off  some  oxygen  with  which  the  water  will  be  charged ;  and  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  iiilfilment  of  this  object,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  commence 
tiiese  aquaria  in' the  spring  of  the  year  rather  than  the  autumn.  The  best 
situation  in  which  to  place  the  tank  is  in  a  room,  near  to  a  window.  If  it  were 
placed  in  too  strong  a  light,  such  as  it  would  receive  in  the  open  air,  the  water 
would  be  likely  to  become  turbid  from  excessive  growth  of  confervsB.  Even 
under  the  conditions  I  have  recommended,  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank  will  some- 
times become  more  or  less  opaque,  partly  firom  the  growth  of  confervse,  and 
partiy  from  the  effect  of  the  leeches  attaching  themselves  there.  This  unsightlv 
appearance  may  be  removed  by  cleaning  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  a  nait 
brush. 
i  It  is  a  common  remark  among  Pharmaceutists,  that  the  sale  of  leeches 

!^  involves  much  trouble  and  litUe  profit ;  a  remark  which,  before  adopting  the 
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plan  here  described  for  keeping' them,  I  wat^ftiUy  prepcred' to  coiaxttde  with,  flvit 
was  not  unusual  fi>r  me  formerly,  when  my  leediea  wex«  kept  in*  the  old  way»  to 
lose  six  or  eight  in  a  day  or  two  from  my  little  stock.  But  I  am  certain  that  if 
the  aquarium  system  were  generally  acfopted,  the  complaint  referred  to  woald 
cease  to  exist.  I  have  now  tried  itr  tbr  two  years,  and'  ^e-resnlt  has  been  quite 
satisfactory.  I  now  scarcely  lose  more  leeches  in  a  year  than.  I  did'ibnneri^  in 
a  couple  of  days.  In  ikct^  the  aqnaninn  snpplies  tt>  ther  leech-  the  covStioaa 
under  which  it  lives  in  its  natural  state,  the  plant  affonihtg  oxygen  so  esMntlBl 
to  animal  life,  and  in  return' receiving  its  required  supply  of  csrbonio  acid. 


Mr,  EsDWoon  inquired  whether  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  anj 
definite  proportion  between  the  animal  and. vegetable  life  in.  t&e  aquaria. 

Kr.  AixcHXK  bad'  not  found  any  difficulty  in  that  respect.  One  or  two  plants 
sufficed  for  a  large  number  of  leeches.  The  number  of  snails  inquired  depended 
upon  tha  quantity  of  conferv-ae  present,  and.  this  was  influenced  very  much,  bj 
the  light  to  which,  the  aquarium  waA  exposed. 

in  answer  to  other  questions,  IVIr.  Ailchin  stated  that  he  had'  not  found  it 
praoticable  to  keep  flsh  with  the  leeches ;  the  latter  attacked,  the  fish,  .especially 
their  eyes,  to  which  they  fastened  themselves,,  and  they  soon  destroyed  then: 
pre^^  in  this  way.  He  had  originally  expected  that  the  leeches  would  propagate 
in  the  aquarium^  but  in  this  he  had  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Ksnwoon  said  that  some  years  aoo  experiments  were  made  by  Ml 
Sonbeiran,  Jun.,  of  Pari»,.  on  the  propagation  of  leeches,  and  he  found,  with  s 
view  to  that  object,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  ponds  having  clay  oc 
mud  bonks,  which  the  leeches  could  enter.  He  thought  that  some  modification 
of  tha  aquarium  might  be  made,  by  which  this  condition  woidd  be  fulfilled. 

The  Chaisman  stated  that  the  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to  read  a  pijper 
thai  evening  on  Crystallography,  had  been  prevented,  by  a  domestic  afflifttmiH 
foDm  keeping  his  engagement.;;;^  Under  these  circumstances  it  wasproposed  that 
o»e  of  the  subjects  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Fharmacopceia 
Committee  should  be  brought  before  the  meeting.  He  would  therefiife  request 
Mr.  Bsedwood,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,,  to  introduce  the  subject  ol*  the 

BrSTILLED  WATERS  OF  THE  PHARMACOP(EIA. 

Mr.  RxDwooD  said  this  subject  had  recently  come  under  the  consideration  d 
the  Ffaarmaoopfma  Committee,  and  it  w«ft  thought  desirable  to  eiicit  informatioB 
on  80me  doubtful  points  from  Members  of  the  Society  who  were  practicidly 
cngi^ed  in  the  preparation  of  '^  distilled  waters..'*  There  were  several  metheda 
by  wiiich  medicmal  waters  were  made,  three  of  which  were  recognized  in.  our 
Pfaarmacopfsias.  These  watera  W'cre  solutions  of  essential  oils  in  water,  and 
the  old,  and  sdU  generally  adopted,  mode  of  preparing  them,  consisted  in  sub- 
mitting the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants  containing  the  essential  oils,  to  distillation 
with  water.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit^  was  tha  only 
mode  of  preparation  recognised  in  the  Edinburgh  PharmacopoBia.  In  ue 
Ibondon-  rharmacopGeia,  spirit  was  altoj^etber  omitted,  but  while  some  o£  the 
iwters  were  ordered  to  be  made  by  distillmg  the  vegetable  substances  containing 
fMontial  oils  with  water,  othera  of  them  were  allowed  to  be  made  either  in  that 
way,  or  by  mixing  the  essential  oils  with  powdered  siliea,  then  adding  this  to 
distilled  water,  mixing  them  well  together,  and  finally  filtering  the  lic|uor.  In 
ther  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  all  the  medicinal  waters,  with  one  excq>tion,  were 
directed  to  be  made  by  adding  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  to  dia- 
tiled  water.  The  exception  was  in  the  case  of  cherry-laurel  water,  whieh  was 
made  by  distilling  the  leaves  with  water.  Besides  these  modes  of  preparation^ 
medicmal  distilled  waters  were  sometimes  made  by  putting  the  essential  cnls  into 
»  still  with,  water,  and  distilling  them  together.    They  were  alto  sometimes 
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made  by  paBBiii^  0team  through  a  -vessel  contaiiiiiig  t&e  vegelable  sabstaaeeS' 
yielding^  ike  essential,  oils.  Then  agnoy  with  r&renee  to  tiiese  vegetabfe- 
substances,  8om«  of  them',  such  »  roses  and  elder  flowers,  were  sometimes  used 
in  the  recently  gathered  staitSt  and  sometimes  they  were  mixed  with  salt 
i  (piekled)  and  often  hept  for  several  months  before  using  them, 

t  Now,  the  question  was^  which  of  these  modes  oi  opeiatiiig  was  the  best? 

I  Viewing  these  waters  as-  mere  solutions  of  essential  oil  in  water,  aome  persons, 

i  considered  that  nothing  more  was  required  for  producing  them  in  a  perBset  states 

than  to  brin]|' together  their  two  constituents  under  conditions  tbe  most  favour- 
able  to  their  intimate  admixture.    In  aeeordaaee  widi  this  ▼lew,  what  more  was. 
required  than  to  diffuse  the  oil,  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  through  the  water,. 
^  as  was  effected  by  the  use  of  powdered  silica,  according- to  the  instmctiooa  o£^ 

the  London  Pharmacopoeday  or  by  the  use  of  spirit,  ae  directed  in  the  Dublin 
'  Vharmaoopoeia  ?    These  processes,  if  they  yielded  products  as  good  as  theee 

'  obtained  by  distillation,  had  a  manifest  advantage,  in  being  easily  performed  by 

'  every  Pharmaceutist,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  upon  any  quantity  of  mat^ 

rials.    But  the  products  t^us  obtamed  were  not  generally  considerad  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  those  produced  b^  distillation  from  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
<       ft  yielding  the  essential  oils..    This  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  products  was 

'  ascribed  portly  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oils  used  as  compared  with  those 

^  existing  in  their  natural  seeeptacles  in  the  vegetables  yielding  them,  and  partljr 

.  to  the  presence,  in  those  waters  prepared  by  distiliation,  of  other  vegetable. 

^  matter,  besides  the  oil,  which  is  carried  over  in  the  process.    There  were  some 

'  cases,  such  ss  those  of  cinnamon  water  and  rose  water,  in  which  no  doubt  was 

'  entertained  that  they  should  be  made  by  distillation  from  the  bark  or  flower 

'  of  the  vegetables  yielding  th^n,  and  not  from  the  essential  oils.    In  other  cases;, 

such  as  thafrof  peppermint  water,  much  difference  of  opinion  existed,  many  persons 
preferring  that  made  from  the  oil,  which  was  thought  to  be  more  pure  and 
I  agreeable  in  flavour  than  that  made  by  distillation  from  the  fr^sh  plant.    Then 

k  ^  again,  in  the  preparation  of  rose  water  and  elder  flower  water,  by  some  operators 

I  the  f^sh  flowers,  and  by  others  the  pickled  flowers,  were  considered  to  yield 

i  the  best  products. 

t  These  were  pointB  on  whioh  the  Committee  thought  it  demrable  to  obtain  the 

I  opinions  of  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  practical  Pharmaceutists.     Any 

results  of  pvaetieal  ezperience,  if  coaamunicsted  to  the  Committee  by  letter  or 

otherwise,  might  be  read  before  a  meeting  of  tiie  Society,  and  made  subject  for 

i  discussion  on  some  fliture  occasion. 

I  There  was  also- another  subject  connected  with  lihe  distilled  waters  which  had 

f  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee.     Two  out  of  the  three  British  Phar^ 

I  macoposias  gave  formulse  fbr  the  preparation  of  cbcrry-laurel  water.    This 

water  was  but  little  used  in  this  country,  although,  in  common  with  tiie 
I  analogous  bitter-ahnond  water,  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent.     The 

active  in^edieat  of  these  waters  w«s  hydrocyanic  acid,  whieh  was  associated  iai. 
the  water  with  the  oil  produced  in  the  process  adopted  for  its  preparation,  it 
had  been  remarked,  in  reference  to  these  waters,  that  they  were  less  liable  to 
undergo  change  of  strength  from  keeping  than  was  the  case  with  m«e  soluttona 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  same  strength,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  in  medical 
practice.  The  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  but  it  appeared 
to  involve  some  considerations  in  reference  to  which  further  information  was 
required.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  effecte 
produced  had  been  observed  to  be  less  sudden  and  powerful  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  quantity  of  hTdroc}'anie  acid  contained  in  the  oil. 
It  was  a  question,  therefl>re,  whether  the  therapenfical  action  of  the  hydro** 
cyanic  acid  was  not  modified  by  the  hydride  of  benzoyl  with  which  it  was 
associated  in  the  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  this 
modification  occurred.  This,  which  was  a  medicsd  question,  appeared  to  stand 
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in  the  way  of  any  specific  proposition  being  made  for  the  more  general  snV- 
stitution  of  bitter  almond  or  cherry-laurel  water  for  dilated  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  question,  however,  was  one  involving  several  points  of  mterest,  some  or 
'  which  were  strictly  chemical,  and  required  further  investigation.  Iliere  was 
reason  to  think  that  part  at  least  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  was  in  some  state  of  combination.  If  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
compound,  and  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  did  it  influence  the  permanence 
of  the  hydrocyanic  acid? 

Mr.  Allghin  thought,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  distilled  waters,  it  was 
important  to  consider  whether  the  excess  of  oil  which  generally  passed  over 
with  them  in  their  preparation  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  or  not.  He 
thought  excess  of  oil  should  be  separated,  but  he  preferred  effecting  the  separa- 
tion without  filtration.  Waters  prepared  by  distillation  from  the  vegetable 
substances  in  their  natural  state  were  certainly  more  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  generally  more  efficient  than  those  made  from  tne  essential  oils.  With 
regard  to  peppermint  water,  although  when  distilled  from  the  herb  it  was  lesa 
agreeable  than  that  made  from  the  oil,  when  recently  made,  yet  if  kept  for  two- 
or  three  weeks  the  disagreeable  flavour  disappeared. 

Mr.  Whipple  considered  the  practice  of  preparing  medicinal  waters  from  the 
essential  oils  very  objectionable.  Not  only  were  the  oils  frequently  much, 
adulterated,  but  mdependently  of  this,  the  waters  prepared  from  them  speedily 
became  mucilaginous  and  sour.  Medicinal  distilled  waters  should  be  made  by 
distillation  from  the  fruits,  barks,  &c.,  of  the  plants  yielding  the  oils.  No  spirit 
should  be  added  to  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  filtered,  but  preserved  in  a 
semi-opaque  state,  as  drawn,  in  which  state  they  were  super- saturated  with  oil. 
Bucholz  had  shown  that  all  distilled  waters,  if  not  super-saturated  with  essential 
oil,  become  mucilaginous  and  ultimately  sour.  He  thought  the  formulss  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  would  admit  of  much  improvement. 

Mr.  Bentlet  would  regret  to  see  the  substitution  of  cherry-laurel  water  for 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  very  uncertain  strength  of  the  former  rendering  its  use 
in  some  cases  dangerous.  It  was  well  known  that  the  cherry-laurel  leaves  yielded 
very  different  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  certainty  in  the  strength  of  the  product  obtained,  even  if 
the  quantities  of  ingredients  were  the  same.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  eitlier 
cherry-laurel  or  bitter-almond  water  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  would» 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  a  retrograde  movement. 

Mr.  Bell  quite  agreed  with  what  had  just  been  stated.  He  had  known 
serious  accidents  to  occur  fix)m  the  use  of  bitter-almond  water,  the  strength  of 
which  was  very  liable  to  variation. 

Mr.  Redwood  hoped  that  no  one  would  go  away  with  the  impression  that 
any  such  proposition  had  been  made  to  the  Committee,  as  that  cherry-laurel  or 
bitter  almond  water  of  indefinite  strength  should  be  substituted  for  hydrocyanic 
acid  of  definite  strength.  There  would  of  course  be  no  difficulty  in  determioing 
the  exact  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  water  when  first  drawn, 
and  then  diluting  it  to  a  fixed  standard  of  strength,  as  was  always  done  in  pre- 
paring medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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17,  Bloonuhury  Square^  March  12th,  1856. 

,'  ROBERT  BENTLSr,  F.L.S.,  PRESIDENT   IN  THE  CHiJR. 

Donations  were  announced  of  Knappia  agrostidea,  from  Mr.  J.  Ereant,  Jun.,  of 
Jersey,  and  a  very  valuable  collection  of  729  Plants,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Gbsing.  Of 
these,  149  species  were  new  to  the  Herbarium  of  the  Club.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  donors.  It  b  requested  that  in  future  aU 
applications  for  plants  be  sent  to  the  President,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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Mr.  Hanburt  made  aome  obseryatioiu  on  the  extinction  of  the  Palm  tree  in 
Syria,  and  quoted  an  extract  from  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaUstine, 

Some  discusaion  followed,  in  which  aeveral  instances  of  the  agency  of  man  conld 
be  traced,  in  causing  the  increased  rarity  of  trees  in  large  districts,  wherehy  the 
climate  was  considerably  modiSed,  as  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  America. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  take  place  on  Wednesday,  April 
9th,  at  half-past  eight  p.ii. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

A  MscnKG  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  at  72,  Princes 
Street,  on  Friday  erening,  7th  current,  at  9  o'clock, 

MR.  JJLMSS  OA&DNBB,  PBE8IDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Meeting  was  a  rery  crowded  on?,  and  the  following  address  was  delirered:— 
ON  PHARMACY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

Br  OEOSGB  WILSON,  K.D.,  F.B.8.E., 

Regios  Professor  of  Technology^  in  the  University  of  Edinbargb,  and  Director  of  the  Indostrial 

Museum  of  Scotland ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I  HATB  much  pleasure  in  again  addressing  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  amoug  the  members  of  an  impor- 
tant profession,  and  I  desire  cordially  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  is 
attending  your  useful  labours. 

I  trust  that  none  present  will  think  that  there  is  any  purpose  of  underraluing 
pharmacy,  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  branch  of  technology.  Technology  is  but  another 
name  for  industrial  science,  t.  e.,  the  science  of  industrial  art;  and  as  it  includes  aU 
the  useful  arts,  it  necessarily  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  an  art  so  useful  as  phar- 
macy.  As  I  have  already,  in  my  Inaugural  Lecture  as  Professor  of  Technology, 
discussed  the  general  nature  of  the  science  I  profess,*  and  have  also  brought  its 
daims,  and  those  of  industrial  museums,  before  the  general  public  of  £dinburgb,t  I 
shall,  on  this  occasion,  limit  myself  entirely  to  the  technological  relations  of  phar- 
macy. 

Pharmacy  is  the  art  of  preparing  medicines,  and  must  accordingly  be  an  art  as 
old  as  the  need  of  medicines — ^in  other  words,  as  old  as  sickness,  sufiering,  and  death; 
and  therefore,  if  not  as  old  as  Adam,  at  least  as  old  as  Cain  and  Abel.  Its  beginnings 
are  hidden  from  us  by  the  darkness  which  broods  orer  the  cradle  of  all  the  arts,  and 
this  darkness  is  deepened  by  peculiarities  inseparable  from  every  department  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  a  thing  so  sacred  and  so  mysterious  as  life.  I  refer  to  this 
at  the  outset,  because  I  wish  to  insist  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  pharmacy,  in 
ancient  times,  was  pre-eminently  a  secret  and  even  mystic  art;  and  the  question  I 
wish  to  discuss  before  you  this  evening  is  this  simple  one — Whether  will  it  conduce 
most  to  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  that  it  should  remain,  as  of  old,  a  secret^ 
blindly  empirical  art,  or  that  it  should  become  an  open,  scientific  art?  It  has  always 
been  eminently  technical,  dealing  in  practices  which  it  dogniatically  authorised.  Is 
it  desirable  that  it  should  now  become  technological,  and  give  a  reason  for  all  those 
practices  ?  The  existence  of  this  Society  is  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  latter 
queiy.  I  seek,  accordingly,  not  to  create,  but  to  deepen  your  conviction  that  phar- 
macy must  henceforth  be  a  child  of  the  light,  not  a  child  of  the  darkness.  Allow 
me,  then,  briefly  to  contrast  the  ancient  and  the  modem  aspect  of  pharmacy, 
that  we  may  fully  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are  now  on  the  right  path  for  its  improve- 
ment; and,  to  prevent  vagueness,  let  us  da^e  ancient  pharmacy  from  the  death  of 

*  What  it  Technology  t    Published  hy  Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh.    1855. 

^  OniU  Ohjecta  of  Technology  and  Industrial  Muuwmt,  Reprinted  from  the  WetJdu  Newu 
Edmbarrii:  Sutherland  and  Knox.  1856.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  are  also  referred  to 
a  psper  On  iho  BehHont  of  Technology  to  AgricvUurej  printed  in  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
fiodsty's  Jonmal  for  Hsrcb,  1866. 
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Qnees  EUoabeth  and  the  time  when  JaaiMi  YL  of  Seotlaiid- became' Jones- J»  of 

il^gland. 

The  ftrar  leading  dhanicterifftics  of  oneieiit  phsni]ney*w0re^-l<.  Mysteiy,  oriwlii^ 
ni]P«ticaliie98.  2.  aeorecj;  3.  Bcnpiricism.  4.  Tedmicalitf^  rapeak  here  of  henest: 
pharmacy,  and' I  uae  none  of  these  terms  in  s  reproacMil  sense.  It  wss  notf  altoge* 
ther  the  taxdt  of  t!ie  ancientr  art  of  preparing  medicines  thail»  such  qmiUdes  akmc- 
terised  it ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  thej  still,  in  some  degree,  attach  to-it. 

L  In  the  first  place,  pharmacy  was  unavoidably  mystical,  for  in  all  ages,  and  most  of 
all,  in  the  earliest  of  which  secnlar  history  fhmishes  any  record,  sickness,  suffering,  and 
death  were  felt  to  be,  as  in  truth  they  are,  mysterious  things,  and  occult  and  sinister 
influences  were  imputed  te  the  sun^  the  momir  the  winds,  earthquakes,  Tolcanoes, 
and  other  great  natural  agents.  Evil  spirits  were  assumed  to  be  the  frequent  causes 
of  disease.  Wicked  men,  prompted  by  malignant  demons,  often  induced  fatal  dis- 
tempers: in-  those  they  hated;  and.  witchesyin  league  with. Sataoi  ccHikLslay  whom 
they  pleased.  It  was  vain  to  expect  tliat  diseases  originatins  in  such  sources  oonUL 
be  overcome  without  weapons  more  formidable  than  the  pestle  and  mortar.  A 
witch's  curse  could  only  be  met  by  a  saint's  prayer.  Charms  and  amulets  were  the 
only  trustworthy  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  The  juioe  of  a.plaut  was  an  oc- 
cellent  medicine,  if  the  plant  were  plucked  at  full  moon,  but  a  deadly  poison  if 
it  were  plucked  when  the  moon  was-cresoent; 

In  short,  diseases  of  supernatural  origin  could  be  subdued  only  by  remedies  of 
Bux>ematura]  origin,  and  as  no  one  could'  pretend  to  settle  to  what  extent  human 
btntigs  are  under  the  influence  of  celestiai  and  inflenial  powers,  whilst  Scriptuse 
revealed  the  existence  of  fallen  spirits  iiermitted  to*  tempt  man,  and  pointed  to 
diiiease  and  dea^  aaessentiaUy  produced  by  sin,  it  was  impossible  to  prerent  credniity 
and  sBperatition  ftom  sheltering  their  fbllies  under  the  desecrated. wing  of  rdigiaiL. 
The  infallible  result  of  an  extravagant  dread  of  supematoral  causes  of  diseaaer  was 
a  desire  to  discover  in  all  medicines  supernatural  powers  of  onre.  The  mere  natnnL 
properties  of  a  plant,  a  mineral,  or  an  artificial  chemical  compound,  howeyer  striking, 
mere  not  diligently  studied  or  much  heeded.  If  it  really  were  potent  as  a  medlciMv 
then  some  supernatural  cause  of  its  patency  must  be  diKKiveied,  and  as  aoen  as  snch 
supemstunl  cause  was  discovered,  or  wae-  si^iposed  to  be  discovieied^  the  powen  of 
the  medicine  were  in  greater  part  or  altogether  imputed  to:  the  mysterious  element 
in.it. 

As  supeniatural  qualities,  however,. or  the  semblances  at  such,  do  not  strikingly 
appear  even,  in  the  most  marvellous  bodies,  it  became  neoDssaiyto  invent  them, 
where  they  could  not  be  found;  and  this  was  done,  often  in  perfect  good  faith..  IL 
men  will  begin,  as  many  men  do,  by  first  asking  wliether  aithkig  be^  wonderful,  and, 
secondly,  whethw  it  be  true,  they  will  soon  make  wcmderfUAese  the  standard  oC 
tvoth,  as  much  of  the  history  of  Btesmsrism,  Spirit-rapping,  and  Table-turaiBg^ 
snfflciently  illustrates.  Our  pharmaceutical  ancestors  largely  acted  on  this  ptmr- 
dple,  and  accumulated  in  their  laboratories  a  mtscelianeous-nasomblnge  of  medicinei; 
eaieh  of  which  had  some  marvellous  quality  to  recommend  it. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  kind  of  marvellousness^  namely,  rarity..  The  mere  scandty 
of  a  substance  stands  in  no  relation  to  its  medicinal  propezties.  Magnesia  would 
not  become  a  deadly  poison  if  all  the  amount  of  it  in  the  world  were  a  few  grains  i 
nor  would  morphia  become  a  hanniess  powder  if  every  existing  grain  of  it  becaoie  a. 
ton.  But  ouz  ancestors  seem  to  have  regarded  rarity  of  ooaurrence  in  nature  as  a 
sign  of  peculiarity  of  property,  and  many  fbi^otten  medioines  had  no  virtae  bat  thia- 
rarity  to  recommend  tliem.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  held-  tiiat  the  dew  whieh  fbll  on 
the  first  momiDg  of  May,  had  special  medicinal  virtues ;  and  yoa  may  read  in. 
early  numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  grave  discussions  by  the  Membem 
of  llie  Royal  Society  concerning  the  therapeutic  value  ofl  May  dew.  May,  like. 
Chriatmas,  comes  but  once  a  year ;  and  if  summer  dew  be  a  medicinal  thing,  then  tha 
dew-  of  the  first  summer-da7  ought,  on  the  principle  of  rarity,  te  be  pre-eminently 
medicinal.  So  at  least  our  ancestors  thought ;  and  they  also  thought,  that  becanaeL 
yen  could  not  always,  even  in  their  cruel  days,- get  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  banged  man, 
therefore  his  hand  should  be  held  to  possess  signal  healing  qualities,  and  diseases 
which  wouUl  yield  to  nothing  else,  might  be  expected,  to  give  way,,  if  the  fingers ^^ 
an  executed  murderer  were  laid  upon  the  morbid  part. 

So  also,  a  ** child's  caul"  was- not  a  thing  to  be  procnred  at  will,  But  oidy  at  rasa 
intervals;  and,  therefore,  husk  of  embryo-life  thoi^h  it  was,. which  had  fulfilled itae 
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I  purpose,  and.  shonld  fiave  been  consigned  to  dteay,  it  was  aemelesriy' prtied  as  a 

thing  \rhich  could  secnre  length  of  days  towfaonMe^v^r  poneflwd  it 
k  Again,  the  touch  of  a  monarch's  hand  eannot  be  conmandftd  &very  day,. but  when 

■  it  can  be  had  there  must  be  strange  -nitue  in-  it;  and  so  we  sead  of  sooftila  asf 

f  the  king's  ewt,  because  kings  could  heid'il;  and  leaim  tliat  thousands  were  "  touched/' 

t  and  many  onied  by  Charies  the  Second's  royal  hand.    It  wonld  be  difficult  in  titesei 

days  to  conTince  any  oner  tliat  Qtieen  Viertoria  is*  not  a  better  mooazch  than.Ae. 
3  second  Charles  ever  was,  but  Her  M^esty  herself  would-  refer  the  most  scEofulouB> 

I  amongst  us  to  the  desdisrv  in  cod-Ilver  oil,  wei%  we  to  ask  berto  grantm^the  benefits 

r  of  herqxieenly  touch. 

1  Once  more :  the  qudlty  of  rarity  fortwmtely  bdongs  to  many  hatefUL  things-, 

I  wBich  we  aiB  glad  in  these  days-  do  not  obtrude  themaelves  upon,  our  notice  ; 

f  but  our  ancestors,  in  their  search  for  medfoines,  soi^ht*  out  those  rarities,  audi 

I  welcomed  them*.  Witness,  for.  example,  the  horrible  specifics  which  they  extracted 

I  from  the  most  forbidding  animals,  and  even  in  the  most  revolting  way,  ftom  the 

corrupting  bodies  of  dead  men.    I  aroid  all  details,  but  that  you  may  appreciate 

the  difference  between  the  pharmacy  of  King  Charles's  and'  Queen*  Victoria's  days, 

listen  to  the.  recipe  for  a  medicine  which  was  so  fhmous  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 

that  as  a^last  resource  it  was  given  to  Charles  the  Second  in  his  d^ing  moments;* 

and  had  acq^ulred  so  great  a  celebrity  tliat  eren  in*  the  days  of  Geoi^e  I.  it  went  by 

*  tha  name  of  the  *'  English  Drops."^ 

The  zedpe  I  read  to  you  admits  of  the  more  exact  contrtist  with  the  recipes  of 
tfae  present  day  that  it  happens  to  be  recorded  by  a  namesake  of  my  own,  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  published  in  his  ninetieth  year  the  work 
from  whieh  I  quote.  It  is  entitled,  A  Compkat  Course  of  Chymistri/j  contcdning  not 
otthf  the  Best  Chymieal  Medicines.. But  also  Great  Variely  of  Useful  Observations. 
fourth  Kdition.    By  George  Wilson,  Chgmist    London,  172L 

"  Elixir  Crami  Bumani, — ^Put  six  pounds  of  human  skulls  (grossly  powdered) 
into  a  retort ;  lute  it,  and  place  it  in  an  open  fhmace  ;  give  a  degree  of  fiie  every- 
two  hours,  till  no  ftunes  are  seen  in  the  receiver  ;  then  let  all' cool  and  take  out  the 
spirit,  oil,  and  salt ;  the  salt  that  adheres  to  the  receiver  wash  off  with  water,  and' 
put  it  to  the  other  ;  which  return  into  a  clear  retort,  and  rectify  the  spirit,  oil,  and 
^  salt  in  a  gentle  sand  heat,  so  often  (always  in  clean  retorts)  till  they  perfectly  unite. 

Put  four  ounces  'of  this  united  spirit,  oil,  and  salt  into  a  retort  (or  cucurbit)  with 
one  pound  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ;  again  rectify  all  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  are 
united  (which  five  or  six  cohobations  will  perfbrm),  of  this  put  one  pound  into  a 
matrass,  and  two  ounces  of  the  moss  of  human  skulls  ;  let  them  digest  two  or  three 
days ;  then  put  it  into  a  glasS)  and  stop  it  welL 

"It  is  a  noble  medicine  against  madness,  convulsions,  and  hysterick  fits.  It 
operates  by  sweat  and  urine ;  and  the  dose  is  ftom  five  to  one  hundred  drops." — 
P.  305. 

This  hateful  medicine  was  in  high  repute,  as  you  may  judge  from  its  administration 
to  the  dying  monarch.  Another  recipe  fbr  it  is  given  in  the  English  translation 
(4th  edition)  of  the  French  Chemist  Lemery's  Course  of  Chymistry^  of  which  I  quote 
a  few  lines  from  chap,  iv.,  part  3,  entitled  ''  Of  the  Skull  and  Brain  of  Man."  The 
date  of  Lemery*s  work  is  1720,  t.  ft,  the  sixth  year  of  George  the  First's  reign  : — 

^  The  head,  which  ought  to  be  used  in  medicine,  should  be  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  strong,  healthful  young  man,  newly  dead  of  a  violent  death,  and  which  has  not 
been  interred,  that  aU  its  active  principles  may  be  preserved,  of  which  the  most 
volatile  part  would  fiy  away  in  the  ground. 

'*  The  human  skull,  dryed,  rasped,  and  powdered,  is  thought  very  good  fbr  the 
^lepne  and  other  distempers  of  the  brain.    The  dose  is  fh)m  ten  grains  to  two 

somplesb    It  operates  by  its  volatile  salt. 

9  w  *  m  m 

*«  We  find  upon  skulls,  that  have  been  lying  in  the  open  air  for  some  years,  a 
kind  of  green  moss  called  Usnea,  which  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  brought  fronr 
Ireland,  where  it  is  common  ;  because  in  that  country,  those  that  are  hanged^ 
remain  i^on  the  gibbet  till  they  fall  off— during  which  time  the  flesh  and  membranes 
of  the  head  being  consumed,  this  moss  grows  upon  the  skull."— Pp.  506-507. 

*  *'  A  loathsome  vofaikilfl  sslt,"  sajs  Maoaulay,  ^  estraoted  fimn  homan  skoUa,  was  fbtced  into 
hia  month."— ^M6)f|r  of  Engfrnndf  voL  L,  ofaap.  iv.,.|^  430. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  existed  in  the  formularies  of  our  ancestors  a  list  of 
highly-prized  medicines,  some  of  which,  like  a  child's  caol,  were  worthless  charms^ 
or  useful  only  by  their  influence  over  vulgar  imaginations.  Others,  like  May  dew, 
were  like  some  of  the  mineral  waters  of  our  own  day,  useM  only  because  you  must 
rise  early  in  the  morning  and  take  a  long  walk  before  breakfast,  if  you  wished  to 
profit  by  them.  And  others,  like  the  elixir  of  the  human  skull,  were  only  mixtures 
of  salts  of  ammonia  and  the  allied  volatile  bases,  and  of  products  of  destructive  distil- 
lation, and  could  have  been  obtained  of  equal  potency  from  less  unpleasant  sources. 
As  much  came  to  be  perceived,  indeed,  before  the  preparation  of  these  noisomo 
medicines  was  abandoned,  for  the  translator  of  Lemery,  after  lauding  the  virtues  of 
the  '*  English  Drops,  or  Antiepileptick  Elixir,  which  is  a  spirit  of  the  humane  head," 
adds  that  "^  those  who  have  a  pr^udice  at  the  spirit  of  the  humane  head,  may  use 
instead  of  it  the  spirit  of  Iutrtshom.'*^lB,  509. 

II.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  older  pharmacy  referred  to,  was  secrecy.  It 
was  secret  for  at  least  five  reasons  : — 

Firstly. — The  mysticalness  of  pharmacy  compelled  it  to  practise  secrecy.  Satan 
and  his  emissaries,  demons,  demoniacs,  and  witches,  were  enemies  to  whom  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  reveal  the  counter-charms,  catholicons,  and  specifics,  with 
which  it  was  hoped  to  neutralise  or  defeat  their  malignity.  It  was  prudent  also 
not  to  betray  dread  of  beings  so  powerful  and  so  wicked,  who  might  revenge  them- 
selves upon  those  who  endeavoured  to  thwart  them,  even  though  the  endeavour 
failed.  And  the  very  timidity  wliich  made  a  man  wear  an  amulet,  or  dose  himself 
with  a  specific,  made  him  unwilling  to  confess  that  he  put  faith  in  either,  or  to 
purchase  it  openly. 

Secondly. — Secrecy  attached  to  the  older  pharmacy  because  it  was  not  safe  for  a 
man  to  let  the  vulgar  know  that  he  could  prepare  powerful  drugs,  and  possessed 
subtle  poisons  and  infallible  cures.  He  who  could  render  harmless  the  spells  of 
a  witch,  was  often  held  to  prove  thereby  only  that  he  was  more  highly  skilled  in 
witchcraft  than  she  ;  and  to  cast  out  a  devil  was  likely  to  bring  upon  him  who  did, 
or  was  supposed  to  do  bo,  the  reproach  which  was  brought  against  our  Saviour — I 
make  the  comparison  with  all  reverence—**  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelsebub, 
the  chief  of  the  devils." 

Thirdly. — Pharmacy  was  secret,  as  all  the  older  sciences  and  arts  were,  because 
knowledge  was  held  to  be  a  thing  which  he  who  acquired  it  should  keep  to  him- 
self, not  make  a  gift  of  to  others.  Pharmacy  was  not  more  sparing  in  its  revelations 
than  the  sister  arts.  AH  of  them  long  retained  the  exclusive  character  which  was 
unavoidably  impressed  upon  them  partly  by  the  cbistered  isolation  of  the  mediaeval 
monks,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  for  their  conserva- 
tion of  knowledge  during  the  dark  ages ;  and  partly  by  that  restriction  of  artists  and 
workers  to  particular  crafts  or  guilds,  which  long  remained  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal 
system. 

Fourthly.— Pharmacy  was  secret  on  the  principle  that  ignorance  or  folly  will  often 
pass  for  wisdom  if  it  preserve  silence.  To  render  a  reason  for  all  the  details  of  his 
complicated  processes,  would  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilful  pharma- 
cologist, and  an  air  of  grave  mystery  prevented  questions  to  which  no  reply  could 
be  given. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly.— Pharmacy  was  secret  of  old,  for  a  reason  which  makes  it  secret 
in  some  quarters  even  at  the  present  day.  "  Skin  for  skin,"  said  the  accuser  of 
men,  "  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  The  truth  of  this  needs  no 
demonstration  or  illustration.  Even  those  who  are  best  prepared  and  most  willing 
to  die,  would  not  grudge  any  sum  which  should  purchase  a  drug  able  to  add  even  a 
few  hours  to  the  lifetime  of  a  beloved  parent,  or  wife,  or  child,  or  relative.  And  so 
there  was  a  ready  traffic  in  nameless  specifics,  which  I  do  not  doubt  their  seller 
often  honestly  thought  were  worth  the  price  charged  for  them,  and  the  buyer 
rejoiced  to  procure  for  so  reasonable  a  sum.  And  sometimes  no  doubt  both  seller 
and  buyer  were  justified  in  their  faith,  and  unexpected  cures  were  effected,  with  new 
honours  to  the  catholicon  which  had  vindicated  its  powers.  The  evil,  nevertheless, 
was  an  immense  one,  as  we  see  at  the  present  day,  but  to  this  I  shall  refer  more 
particularly  in  the  sequel. 

m.  The  third  great  characteristic  of  the  older  pharmapy  was  empiricism.  I  do  not 
use  this  word  in  the  sense  of  eharlatanerie  or  quackery,  but  in  its  simpler  and 
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original  etTmological  meaning,  as  denoting  practice  founded  upon  experience,  as 
distinguished  from  practice  founded  upon  theory  or  principle.  The  older  pharmacy 
was  in  this  sense  empirical  or  experiential.  In  the  preparation  of  any  medicine, 
certain  processes,  which  tradition  sanctioned,  were  hlindly  fc^owed  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  way  erery  time.  The  steps  of  each  process  were  generally 
needlessly  numerous,  but  the  operator  was  afraid  to  omit  or  to  vary  any  of  them,  as 
he  had  no  means  of  determining  which  were  essential,  and  which  supe^uous. 
^  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  pictures  of  ancient  Uboratories,  representing  dark, 

t  raulted,  underground  buildings,  filled  with  furnaces,  stills,  alembics,  crucibles,  and 

I  huge  glass  Ycssels.    The  alchymists,  who  were  many  of  them  men  of  great  genius 

and  slcill,  had  neyertheless  unaroidably  complicated  all  chemical  processes,  in 
I  obedience  to  their  fundamental  principle,  that  the  number  of  chemical  elements  or 

simple  substances  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  they  may  be  changed  or  transmuted 
into  each  other  by  subjecting  them  to  a  certain  treatment    ^e  process  which 
'  should,  for  example,  transmute  lead  into  gold  was  never  discovered,  but  this  only 

led  to  the  trial  of  process  after  process,  in  hopes  that  the  effectual  process  would  at 
length  be  discoveied  ;  and  thus  the  simplest  chemical  operation  came  to  consist  of 
an  almost  endless  series  of  digestions,  distillations,  cohobations,  rectifications,  appli- 
cations of  fires  of  the  first  degree,  fires  of  the  second  degree,  and  what  not ;  so 
that  days  were  spent  in  reaching  a  result  which  a  modem  chemist  would  achieve  in 
an  hour.  The  pharmaceutical  chemist  imitated  the  practice  of  his  alchemical 
predecessors  and  brethren,  and  followed  a  lengthened  routine  of  tedious  and  often 
useless  manipulations  in  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  medicine. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  question,  indeed,  that  the  belief  came  to  be  entertained 
that  the  more  processes  you  put  a  raw  material  through,  the  more  valuable  was  the 
product  which  it  ultimately  yielded.  In  a  sense  c^  course  this  is  true.  Muddy 
water  filtered  first  through  gravel,  and  then  through  sand,  and  then  through  char- 
coal, and  then  through  paper,  is  purer  than  muddy  water  filtered  only  through 
gravel.  Spirits  twice  distilled  are  stronger  than  spirits  once  distilled.  But  water 
cannot  be  purer  than  perfectly  pure,  or  spirit  of  wine  stronger  than  a  certain 
strength;  so  that  beyond  a  certain  number  of  filtrations  and  distillations,  no  end  is 
gained  by  repeating  them  but  waste  of  time,  material,  and  money.  This  was  not 
realised  by  the  older  workers.  They  could  give  but  a  vague  reason  for  any  of  the 
steps  of  their  processes.  They  dare  not  safely  omit  one  or  alter  one,  and  as  they  no 
doubt  produced  powerful  medicines  in  spite  of  their  clumsy  methods  of  preparation, 
they  were  content  to  walk  blindfold  in  a  tediously  circuitous  path  of  routine.  They 
were  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this.  Excellent  medicines  are  prepared  at  the 
present  day  by  processes  which  the  chemist  cannot  show  to  be  wise,  and  yet  cannot 
amend.  Take,  for  example,  Battle/s  Sedative  Liquor,  or  the  true  James's  Powder, 
as  distinguished  firom  the  antimomal  powder  of  the  FharmacopcBias.  We  cannot 
affirm  that  we  f\illy  understand  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  medicines  to  their  imitations,  and  we  cannot  reprehend  the  makers  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  their  routine  rules  for  making  them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  an 
empirical  process  of  manufacture  almost  invariably  includes  some  useless  or  pre- 
judicial operation,  and  may  as  certainly  be  improved  if  deliberately  studied  by  one 
who  has  a  distinct  conception  of  its  object,  and  can  intelligently  trace  the  changes 
which  are  effected  in  the  material  under  manufacture  at  each  stage  of  the  process. 
This,  however,  was  not  attempted  by  our  forefathers. 

Further,  an  empirical  phurmacy  could  not  avoid  wasting  much  time  in  uncon- 
sciously producing  from  widely  different  materials  the  very  same  product,  without 
being  aware  that  it  was  the  same.  The  vast  assemblage  of  drugs  in  the  old  phar- 
macopoeias shrinks  into  a  docen  or  two  when  tried  by  modem  chemical  analysis. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  endless  distillation  of  parts  of  animals  in  the  expectation 
that  e^ch  would  yield  a  difibrent  animal  spirit,  so  that  the  horns  of  deers,  the  bones 
of  vipers,  and  the  skulls  of  executed  men  were  supposed  to  afford  by  destractive  dis- 
tillation dissimilar,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case,  practically  identical  products.  Witness, 
also,  crabs'  eyes,  caster  shells,  pearls,  and  chalk,  all  appearing  as  different  medicines, 
and  as  yielding  different  products.  Every  art  must  lean  largely  on  experience,  but 
to  lean  entirely  on  it  is  to  make  that  a  crutch  which  should  be  only  a  staff  to  steady 
and  guide  the  steps. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  ancient  pharmaoy  I  named  was  technicality,  but  I 
need  not  dilate  on  it.    An  empbical  art  most  be  technical,  for  all  iu  steps,  and 
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iBstrameiitil,  aiul.procecMeB  have  a  4iippcH«d  real  .or  .positivie  Taiue,  juui.eaehjhae  a 
fptdal  name.  But  wbea  im  -ompiricMl  art  .is  aUo  a  mystical  and  aocret  one,  it  is 
iseetain  .to  multiply  technioalitiee.  No  one  who  has  read  old  alchjmical  or  phflVrnft- 
ceixl^cal  books  can  donbt  that  their  authors  often  wilfully  lE^stified  .their  roadeziQ. 
and  not  choosing  that  th^  should  discoTfir  aU  that  was  pro&siied.to  he  taught  .them, 
eonoealed  under  words  of  double  meaning  or  no  meaning,  the  significance  of  a  atato- 
ment  whidi  affeoted  to  scorn  oonisealnient.  JPxom  this  cause  and  .from  others,  JU 
lesnlted  that  our  :pharmfl£eutioal  predecessors  honestly,  half-honesUy,  and  dis- 
honestly, multipUfid  things  .and  names.  Their  shortest  .recipe  for  .the  prodnfttinn 
of  a  medicine  oeoupies  a  goodly  ^^ge.  What  one  of  us  ^ould  set  a3)out  on  a 
moment'e  :]MtiQe,  and  eflfect  within  an  hour,  with  a  glass  .ietQCt,.FloQenfle  StukjMoSL 
a  gas  jet,  those  who  implicitly  followed  the  directions  .of  our  predecessors  woiild 
have  lm>i]ght  to  a  snccesa&il  conclusion  only  after  long  acraogement  of  fumaocs 
larger  thou  those  that  serve  our  locomotive  eugiaes,  and  after  disposal  of  sand- 
ba&s  and  cucurbits,  aludels,  adopters,  and  recipients,  with.lutings  and  xefrigeta- 
ioties  auch  ae  faraday,  hoping  to  soUdi|^  ^^drqgeu,  would  smikjutas  some  thou- 
sand hone^powjer  more  than  he  desired. 

finch  was  ^hish  pharmaoy  some  200  jears  ago.  You  have  ajsked  me  to  address 
you  this  evening,  in  .proof  .that  it  is  something  different  now.  .And  so  it  Sa. 
Along  with  All  the  other  arts,  it  was  cliauged  and  .<ezalted  by  the  teachings  of 
Bacon,  sad  the  doings  of  the  famous  men  who  inaugurated  Jthe^oyal.Socie^,  aa  a 
Society  defvoted  to  the  stnt^y  simply  of  natural  science.  iPharaaacy  .is  not  now 
mystical.  This  age  does  not  err  by  ^patting  too  much  faith  in  .the  .supematnc^. 
Mesmeriats,  advocates  of  spirit-rapping,  admirers  of  .table-turning,  and  modern 
ghost-aeecs,  ask  our  attention,  jsat  as  having  atouned  and  subjugate  the  spirit- 
world,  but  as  having  brought  all  the  supposed  spiritual  manifostadons  under 
the  domain  of  .physical  soience.  .Nor  is  .modern  .pharmaqy  very  secret,  hut  it  is 
more  aecoat  than  it  should  he;;  .for  none  but  .the  ruigar  will  now  believe  in  the 
efiBLcacy  of  mysterious  specifics  which  .cannot  be  submitted  to  chemical  analysis; 
and  the  worthless  traah  which,  under  .the  title  of  patent  medicines,  are  sold,  not  at 
their  money  value,  at  which  let  all  things  be  sold,  but  at  an  extravagant  price,  dic- 
:tated  by  cupidity,  misery,  and  the  dread  of  death,  cast  discredit  on  the  enlightenment 
of  our  living  pharmaciens,  and  claim  £rom  them  jredress. 

Empiricism  and  needless  .technicality .are  also  fast  disappearmg from  theexisting 
.pharmaoy.  I  will  therefore  only  endeavour  to  point  out  two  directions,  in  which  I 
think  ray  aclence  of  technology  can  specially  profit  you. 

In  the  first  place,  it  counsels  pharmacy  to  .have  done  with  secreqy.  Secret  or 
patent  medicines  maiy  unquestionably  profit,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  individuals 
who  aie  worse  than  the  quacks  and  charlatans  of  iormer  days,  inasmuch  as  they 
affect  not  to  be  quacks,  but  to  recommend  on  purely  scientific  and  dispassionately 
philanthropic  grounds  their  worm  powders,  pulmonic  wafers,. and  antlbilious  pilb. 
Xiet  us  demand  that  all  favourers  of^such  shaxns  shall  leave  our  oamp,  on  pain  of 
being  dromnied  out  with  the  rqgue's  march  in  their  ears  to  quicken  their  steps,  and 
•the  requBBt  that  they  wiU  make  the  motto  .of  their  flag  '*  Populm  vtdt  dccip^  et 
jisri)»Ki<ttr'^—-The  people  love  to  be  deceived,  and  let  them  he  deceived. 

Unquestionab^  the  discoverer  of  a  precious  medicine— for  exaxnple,  the  discoverer 
of  ohlorelbrm  as  an  anaathetio— may  juiitly  take  a  patent  for  so  great  a  gift  to  his 
brethren  ;  and  who  would  gru^  Dr.  Simpson  the  largest  sum  that  ever  patentee 
guned?  With  honest  open  patents  there  can  be  no  quarrel,  and  so  Car  firom 
objecting  to  them,  J  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Society  of  Arts  inXiondon  is  amending 
the  conditions  of  ohtaining  .them,  so  ts  to  lessen  their  cost,  and  mike  Hkem  more 
ovailaUe  to  patentees. 

Second];^  and  apeciaUy,  tochnol(^  can  beet  .serve  jpharmscy  by  meeting  it  at  Ihe 
thousand  points  where  It  is  dependent  on  other  .arts,  and  .on  many  sciences.  Look 
round  an  japotheca^'s  shop  f  Who  .made  the  drawers?  "T"  (after  the  fashion 
of  ithe  reapondflnts  m  JR^m  2Sted-Brecut),  said  the  carpenter,  **1  made  the 
.drawesB."— Who  made  Ahe  bottles?  '*!,"  said  the  «lass-maker,  **1  made  the  bat- 
«tles.''*^Wkiiriiiade  the  ointmeat j»ots  ?  <'!«'' aaid  thesotter,  *'I  jnade  the  ointment 
^pott^-^Who  made  the  scales  and  weighta?  *^J,"  said  ihe  hzass&mider,  "  I  made 
the  scales  and  weights.'* — Who  furnished  morphia,  veratria,  and  strychnia?  ''l^" 
•said  thfrofaemiat,  **  J  famished  morphia,  veratria,  and  sti^choda."— ^^Tho  aupplied 
gentian,  muu^  oinchona.?    ^'I^"  said  the  hotanist,  **I  supplied  ^geatiai),  senna, 
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eia»boiM.''--Who  jg/LTm  jmi  'dfcobol  f  '*!,"  Mid  the  £8fiI]ar.~JV7iiD  gme  ytm 
TSh^wnnBf  '*'I,"  said  the  eandle-maker.  In  «haet,  every  axt  is  maw  jdepflndeofe 
on  etery  otbv  ak,  and  the  object  of  technology  k  to  inriet  on^hii,  and  to  'hKing.dll 
artg  together. 

Let  me  aak  you,  therefore,  as  alike  givers  and  reoeiTers  in  that  lepnUic  of  cuts 
which  technology  represents,  to  encourage  nie  in  the  new  and  strange  chair  which  I 
occupy,  and  let  me  farther  request  your  assistance  towards  adding  to  the  Industrial 
Museum,  which  does  not  seek,  as  it  does  not  need,  to  rival  your  museum  or  any 
t>ther,  but  nevertheless  may  be  greatly  aided  by  year  good  ofliocM,  which  it  will 
;eflEdiaUy  etmve  to  arepay. 

This  Goramunication  was  listened  to -With  much  attention  and  great  applause* 
fAt  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Baildon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  his 
eKceHenrt  «nd  eloquent  paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  with  eeclamation.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  replied,  and  gave  the  -meeting  some  interestmg  details  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  ^nd  solicited  the  assistance  of  Members  of 
the  Bocie^  in  providing  suoh  spedmens  as  came  under  their  observation,  and  which 
'were  suited  for  the  object  contemplated  in  the  axipointment  of  a  Chair  so  closely 
connected  with  industrial 'science. 

"Specimens  of  new  lE^reparafion  Jafs,  invented  by  Mr.  Peter  Btevenion,  were  then 
submitted  to  tiie  meeting. 

DESCBIPTIQN  OF  A  NEW  VSEVARAXICXS  JAB. 

JL  is  a  vertical  section,  and,  as  here  shasni,  the  jar 
is  made  a  little  thidKr  in  the 'glass  At  the  month  'than 
is  xeqnired  in  the  body.  It  iias  two  imfantr,  .one  oppo- 
site the  other,  an  eighth  of  .an  inch  -below  the  -menth, 
inside  of  the  jar,  to  held  a  slip  of -whalehane  (B),  i>y 
'4«hiefa  the  piepasation  may  be  eafely  and  conveniently 
«wpended.  The  month  of  the  jar  isoarefully  ground 
flat  and  smooth,  like  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
Upon  this  ground  snz&ce  the  eover  C  seats,  cnade  of 
polished  ifdate-glass,  the  same  siae  as  the  external 
mouth  of  the  jar,  and  firmly  retained  in  its  place  by 
the  bronzed  metallic  ring  A  which  slips  over  it,  and 
fits  the  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  C,  being 
transparent,  both  aUows  ligbt  .to  enter  the  jar  verti- 
cally, and  permits  the  prepamtion  to  be  inspected  firom 
above. 

JDrrwIiDRs.— lAfbor  the  pseparation  has  been  pfo- 
periy  placed  in  the  jar,  fill  it  up  with  the  clear  pre- 
serving liigpud  until  it  is  nesriy  lull,  leaving  only  a 
small  space  to  allow  for  expansion  by  inovaased  tem- 
perature; then  wipe  dean  and  dry  the  ground  surface 
at  the  mouth,  and  arnb  it  slightly  with  lute;  now  put 

on  the  glaas  cover, -xMreviou47  cleaned  and  dried,  fix  it  firmly  down  in  its  plane 
with  tiie  bronaed  ring,  and  the  operation  is  oomi^te. 

The  cylindrical  jan  are  charged  at  :lhe  rate  of  U.  6<2.  per  Ib^,  and  the- oval  ones  at 
U.  Sd.  per  lb.,  and  1<.  additional,  each  jar,  for  the  fittings.* 

Thereafter  a  simple  mode  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  by  the  use  of 
Marsh's  Apparatus  was  exhibited  in  action  by  Mr.  James  Hunter. 


MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ths  usual  monthly  evening  meeting  of  the  Members  was  hdd  in  the  Lecture 
Room,  Victoria  Street,  on  Friday,  March  7th, 

MB.  WOOLLET,  PRESIDElTr,  IN  THB  CHATB. 

Those  clauses  of  Mr.  Headlam's  Medical  Bill,  which  more  particularly  refer  to 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  were  read  and  discussed  ;  the  general  opinion  appeared  to 
be  that  its  provisions  would  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  Phar- 

«  Made  bj  Peter  StsrensoD,  Phnosopbical  Instroment  Maker,  9,  Lothisn  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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maceutical  calling,  and  that  the  daoaes  relating  to  the  iU^al  practice  of  medicifie 
hy  unqualified  persons,  would,  if  properly  carried  out,  do  much  towards  suppressing 
that  host  of  ignorant  quacks  who,  under  yarious  titles,  now  carry  on  their  illicit 
practices  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  read  a  paper  on 

POISONS, 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract:— 

After  referring  to  the  excitement  created  in  this  country  by  the  recent  cases  oT 
poisoning,  he  said  that  the  practice  of  destroying  life  by  means  of  poison  dated  from 
yery  remote  antiquity,  and  was  continued  in  our  own  times.    It  preyiuled  to  a 
fearful  extent  in  France  and  Italy  during  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries,  and  yeiy 
extraordinary  stories  are  related  by  some  writers  respecting  the  modes  adopted  at 
that  period  for  administering  poison,  many  of  which  were  quite  incredible.    Still, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  poisons  on  the  human  body  had  been  yery  closely 
studied  by  the  poisoners  of  that  age,  and  yery  astonisliing  effects  were  produced. 
One  great  cause  of  the  preyalence  of  this  crime  has  been  the  impunity  with  which  it 
could  be  practised,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  its  detection,  for  it  is  only  in  yery 
recent  times  that  the  Chemist  has  been  able  to  detect  with  certainty  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  poison  in  the  human  body  after  death.    Twenty  years  ago  eyen, 
the  processes  adopted  were  such  as  would  fail  to  detect  the  minute  traces  it  is  now 
possible  to  do;  yet  all  the  improyements  and  appliances  of  modem  Chemistry  are 
still  insufficient  to  detect  some  of  the  most  fatal  poisons,  as  the  yegetable  alkaloids, 
whose  chemical  characters  (with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions)  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  detected  in  the  human  body  in  the  minute  quantities  which  may 
cause  death.    With  metallic  poisons  and  prussic  acid  the  case  is  yery  different. 
There  the  reactions  are  so  decided,  that  with  proper   care  detection  is  certain. 
The  past  year  has  shown  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  detection  of  minute 
quantities  of  metallic  poison  in  the  human  body,  but  I  know  of  no  case  that 
exemplifies  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  modem  analytical  research,  better  than  the 
analysis  by  Dr.  Frankland,  in  Manchester,  of  the  stomach  and  liyer  of  Monagban, 
in  which  he  detected  the  presence  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  ;  and  at  the  inquest,  the 
surgeon  who  attended  the  man,  says  he  gaye  him  on  the  26th  of  July  (fifteen  or 
sixteen  days  before  his  death)  a  mixture  containing  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper; 
on  the  30th,  a  mixture  containing  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  a  mixture  containing  eighteen  grains  of  acetate  of  lead ;  thus  proying  the 
accuracy  of  Br.  Frankland's  analysis,  and  also  showing  that  copper,  administered 
fifteen  days  before  death,  has  not  entirely  passed  out  of  the  system  in  that  time.  This 
I  certainly  think  deserves  to  be  consideied  one  of  the  most  strikmg  analyses  on 
record. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  then  concluded  his  lecture  by  showing  the  modes  adopted,  and  the 
tests  employed  for  the  detection  of  prassic  acid,  and  the  more  commonly  employed 
metallic  poisons. 

A  conyersation  afterwards  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Qerland  said 
that  arsenic  was  much  more  widely  diffused  than  was  generally  supposed.  He  had 
detected  both  As  and  Sb  in  the  sediment  from  seyeral  mineral  springs.  He  also 
gaye  an  outline  of  the  plan  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  beer  with  oooculus 
Indicus,  and  also  that  of  picric  acid,  which  is  sometimes  practised. 

A  yote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  paper  being  passed,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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ON  HERMODACTYLS. 

BT  DR.  J.  B.  FL4HCH0N. 

Pb.  J.  E.  Flanchok,  of  Montpellier,  has  presented  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  Paris,  a  learned  and  elaborate  thesis  upon  hermodactjls  considered  ia 
a  botanical  and  pharmaceutical  point  of  view.*  We  would  willingly  have 
offered  our  readers  a  translation  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  contribution, 
but  its  great  length  would  cause  it  to  exceed  the  space  we  could  devote  to  such 
a  subject.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  it,  commencing 
with  Dr.  Planchon's  introductory  observations. 

The  name  Hermodactyi^  a  contraction  of  the  Greek  word  *£pfiod<iim;Xof  which 
signifies  Finger  of  Hermet  or  of  Mercury,  is  the  designation  of  certain  ovoid  heart* 
shaped  cormi  [tuhercukB]^,  about  the  size  of  chestnuts,  a  little  compressed,  con. 
vex  on  the  back,  more  or  less  flattened  on  the  front,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
broad,  rather  inconspicuous  fhrrow.  The  surface  of  these  cormi,  which  is  of 
an  ochreous  colour,  is  generally  smooth,  rarely  with  some  traces  of  longitudinal 
wrinkles:  their  substance  is  homogenous,  compact,  light,  and  easily  reducible 
into  a  white  powder,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  starchy  matter  and  having  n 
sweetish  taste  leaving  after  it  a  very  slight  trace  of  acridity. 

Hermodactyls  have  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  a  remedy 
in  affections  of  the  joints,  but  have  in  recent  times  fallen  into  complete  disuse. 
By  traditional  custom  they  are,  however,  sometimes  still  preserved  in  the  old 
jars  of  the  pharmadens,  where,  deprived  of  activity  by  age,  they  are  generally 
the  food  of  insects. 

A  substance  thus  condemned  in  modern  medicine  may  seem  but  little  worthy 
of  study  and  research.  On  that  point,  however,  science  has  happily  higher 
views  than  the  utilitarianism  of  the  moment;  she  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
assured  moreover  that  what  is  useful,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  what  is  true;  she 
cultivates  erudition  as  justice  due  to  the  past,  and  as  a  mental  exercise  by  no 
means  without  advantage. 

Our  ambition  will  be  satisfied  if  we  can  add  some  arguments  in  support  of 
these  ideas. 

The  history  of  hermodactyls  is  beset  with  doubts  and  errors:  doubts  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  substance  as  mentioned  by  difierent  authors;  and  doubts  as 
to  the  plant  which  produces  the  hermodactyl  of  the  shops.  Here  we  have  a 
series  of  questions,  the  study  of  which  will  be  the  object  of  the  first  part  of 
this  memoir;  the  second  part  more  especially  botanical,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  cormus  of  Cotchkvm  variegatum,  L.,  and  the  rhizome  of 
HermodactyluM  tuberomts,  Salisb.  {Iris  tuberom,  L.). 

In  the  first  section  of  chap,  i.,  on  the  Hermodactylos  of  the  Greeks,  the 
author  gives  several  extracts  from  Alexander  of  Tralles,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  the  earliest  Greek  author  to 
mention  Hermodactyl.  Several  of  the  formulae  of  this  old  Greek  physician, 
prescribinff  Hermodactyl,  are  preserved,  and  singularly  minute  and  precise  they 
are.  Their  laudatory  titles  too  are  curious,  as  \Medieamentum]  valde  bonuftif 
experientid  a  nobis  prohatum ;  Egregium  antidotum  quod  TheodoHm  philosophus 
exhibebat ;  and  another,  ordering  Myrrh  and  Hermodactyl  only,  called,  rea- 
sonably enough,  Auxiliumpodagricum  valdk  bonum.  Paulus  JBgineta,  apparently 
the  only  other  ancient  Greek  author  who  treats  of  Hermodactyl,  is  then 
reviewea. 

Section  2  is  devoted  to  the  Surugen  or  Surengian  [  lo^Ot*^    S&ringan] 

*  DuHermodaetesau  point  devuebotammmetpharmaeeuiitH^  T^iseprdsentdsetsotUemte 
h  VEcoU  de  Pharmade  ds  Paris,  Is  8  Jamfter,  1856,  par  J.  K  Planckon,  Doetenr  is  Seieness 
H  en  Midseine;  Profssssur  suppliant h  la Faadid  des  Sdsneesds  MantpeOisr.  Fans,  4to. 
pp.47. 

t  The  author  employs  the  word  tiAercids,  as  synonjmoos  with  hdho-iiAer  or  cormus.  We 
baye  rendered  it  by  the  latter  term. 
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of  the  Arabs,  a  sort  of  Hecnodfto^l  still  oanent  in  .the  hteauas  of  the  north  <A 
India,  and  the  opinions  and  statements  of  Serapion  the  Younger,  ATiceniiA, 
and  Mesne  are  quoted  at  length. 

In  the  third  section,  On  the  Hermodactyls  x>f.the  shops,  the  author  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  the  form  and  structure  of  these  cormi  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  tnat  they  are  those  of  flome  species  <^  Colehicum,  Beferring,  therdfoR, 
iK>  the  chapter  amJ^abe  Hermodactyis,  planrto  of  all  other  genera  from  ^hicii'te 
^ro^  hae  been  supposed  to  originate,  Dr.  Flanehon  di^cts  attention  to  ihe 
ipeonB  of  ColMcum,  whicii  may  most  likely  produce  the  genuine  Hermodtet^. 
After  quoting  Traeus,  Fuchsius,  Talerhn  Cordis,  Dodonasus,  &c.,  the  antnar 
aUudas  to  the  velebnrted  Toumefovt,  irho,  it  .mi^  ha^e  been  hoped,  in  \m 
travels  in  Asia  Minor,  would  hare  i;lnt>wn  «ome  light  upon  the  qoestioii  nnfcr 
notice.  But  neitber  his  hevfoeiriiim  (still  pocseryed  at  Paxis)  nor  bis  printed 
tfoilv,  remove  any  of  the  doubt  in  wUch  >lke  problem  ^ras  left.invoked  by  hii 
predecesson. 

Br.  Planchon  proceeds  :— 

An  English  authar,  Samuel  Dale,*  vi  the  fist,  to  our  knowledge,  who  named 
this  species  UJckkumm  varUgtUum  Comuti]  as  perha^a  the  source  of  fiermo- 
dactyl  MiUer,  in  his  Gardaaer'a  Dictioioary,  receives  this  cox^ectuie  with 
fiome  reserve,  not  Tcntuiing  to  pnmounoe  between  Cokhicum  varityatmn  iuid  hii 
a  tesnUattm  (C  Biamm  Guas,).  F^  in  1828,  adopted  the  idea  of  Dale^  whidi, 
^  misinterpxetation,  he  attributed  to  old  ^iatthiolua.  Oeiger,  in  1829,  and 
ifunze,  in  1834, 4idopt  the  same  oidnion,  though  evidenily  with  doubt.  So  also 
Tereiia,  who  aaks  if  Hexmodactyl  da  not  rather  the  produce  of  C,  btdboctdmdeit 
a  question  which  we  will  treat  in  the  chapter  on  laUe  SermodacfyU,  Lastly, 
M.  Guibonrt,  after  refiiting  various  errors  of  his  predecessors,  snd  aaaertiiig 
with  precision  the  genus  to  which  Hennodactyl  must  .belong,  hesitates  between 
^ColchieumvaritgatMmsod  the  pvetended  C  Imriewm. of  Angnillarayan  imagiiiaxy 
plant  which,  sui  we  shall  show,  ought  to  be  blotted  out  fi»m  scientific  lists. 

This  rapid  egpos^  of  the  question  la  enough  to  show  that  it  is  still  pending, 
and  that  books  merely  vriU  not  sufSce  for  its  solution.  In  default  of  direct 
observation  in  the  country  where  the  cormi  are  coUeeted,  we  have  sought  in- 
formation in  herbaria  and  gardens. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  Coiekicmn  contained  in  the  lidi  hobaria  of 
the  Museum  of  Paris,  of  M.  Delessert,  of  M.  J.  Oay,  and  of  M.  Cosson,  none  has 
appeared  to  us  better  to  agree  with  the  Hermodactyls  of  commerce  than  Cot- 
chicum  variegatum.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the  groi^i  of  oolchicums  having  the 
flowers  in  the  autTunn  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  leavei^  whose  dried 
cormi  preserve  a  surfiuse  almost  entiiely  smooth,  that  is  to  s^y,  without  ap- 
pearance of  wrinkles  or  longitudinal  strut.  These  stria  axe,  on  the  oontraiy, 
manifest  in  Colehicum  autumnale  L.,  in  C  tessulatum  MilL  (C,  Bivoma  Guss^  C, 
kUifiiRum  Fl.  GrsBC.),  C.  ^peniMtmi  'Bteven.,  C.  X^ischyi  Bobn.  and  *€.  mmbmim 
Stev.,  all  species  whose  eormi  migbt,  in  «iae,  compare  with  Hermodactyls.  We 
lewve  out  of  oompaciaan  that  divisian  of  Coldiieums  in  which  the  leavea  sppsv 
at  the  .aame  time  as  the  flowen,  as  for  histenoeC.  byUfooodioidm,  Ltua— 'the 
cormi  of  these  caicHy  eioasd  the  dimennoDScof  a  haiel-nst,  and  never  aiktMnibe 
mean  size  of.Hermodaatyls. 

Colchicwtt  vantgattm  is  perfectly  chaxacfeerised  in  the  genus  by  its  w&vy 
leaves,  its  rosv.flowers  relieved  with  nuq^e  ^ots,  the  chequered  distribntifla  of 
which  reminds  one  of  FtitUkaria  Mekagris.  The  acuminate  divisions  of  ibe 
perianth  well  distingnish  it  from  Colchietm  tesswlatum  MilL,  which  has  flowen  (ff 
an  analogous  colour,  under  which  spedes  may  be  placed  as  mere  rarietiest  fte 
Cokhicum  Lusitanieum  fritiUaricum^  and  the  Colehicum  NeapoUttmum  frttiManeum 
of  Parkinson.  The  sane  old  author  in  has  Pdradwus,  pablished  in  Jjfmdm  'm 
1629,  was  ^the  ibst  to  distinguish  CokUaum  aw  'wymium  under  the  name  -of  •GJal- 
Meum  JHHUarioum  Okimm.  Thia  Iwflsniii  4yacies  was  from  that  ^eilod 
cnltivaiadin  finglnd,  m  QOBm0Bwith  w«xal  oters  of  liie  anne  gens.  It 
grows  naturally  in  variooB  parto  of  eoDtiDental  Oneoe  and  in  the  Greek  Mads, 

*  'Phanmot^oyia, 


«iii€f0tfe,M9»«nc[Cs6,n^«irfl  as  in  ihe  neigUxmrhood  of  Smyrna  in  Aslt 
Minor.    W«  Jwve  Msa  no  speoimeni  torn  Syria  or  Egypt. 

The  comnvm  of  this  ipeciee  pwwonM,  as  we  heme  nid,  eoaioely  say  isaoeeof 
longitudinal  wrtnklea,-^^the  fltft  and  important  coinaidenee  with  the^iffloinal 
HennodactvL  Other  characters  complete  the  resenAdanoe  between  4lM8e  twe 
oormi  seenin  the  same  state  of  desicoaiion-»shape,  colour  of  torfaoe  and  internal 
Buhetance,  fbrm  of  starch  granules,  sweetish  taste  followed  1^  slight  acridity— 
an  sufficiently  agree  to  induce  one  to  regard  the  two  products  as  having  tht 
'same  origin.  Let  us  "be  cautious,  however,  of  offering  such  a  conclusion  as  per* 
fEMtly  decisive.  To  srriye  at  positive  certainty  in  die  matter,  we  must  have 
•cncamples  of  the  offldnal  Hermodaetyl  provided  wltli  Hhehr  most  choracteristio 
organs  (flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves),  instead  of  lieing  ndiKed  te  the  study  <if 
aimply  tiie  denuded  cornms.  We  must  also  know  with  certainty  the  county 
where  the  offioiaal  Heriaodaotyk  sore  oelleoted,  wfaloh  seme  eay  is  Asia  Minor, 
others  SyM  mr  Bgy;pl,<bnt  always  whhoat  pmof  that  snoh  statements  are  weli 
founded. 

A)dmUithif ,  thA,  with  a  (OWtaiii  vesepre,  Iftiat  lilie  ofBcmsl  Hermodaetyl  is 
derived  from  Cokkictm  vanegeOum^  the  airfhor  proceeds  m  sects.  4  and  5  to 
oompare  its  cormus  with  the  Uermodactylos  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  He  sets 
out  by  explaining  a  difficulty  that  we  confess  has  often  struck  us  on  looking  at 
Hermodactyls,  namely,  by  what  effort  of  imagina^on  could  the  G-ieeks  have 
Hkened  this  cormus  to  a  Jinger  f 

A%  int  eighty  vetfaiBg  appean  more  difBcult  to  imagine  fhan  thtft  the  Her- 
modaetyl of  the  shops  should  be  the  Finger  of  Hermes  of  the  Qree^.  What 
can  we  find  in  the  Hermodaetyl  that  lias  the  least  analogy  with  the  form  of  a 
finger  which  the  name  'Epfioddxrvkos  seems  to  suppose  ?  Those  even,  who 
relying  on  tradition,  recognise  in  the  Hermodaotyl  of  our  day  the  HeriMdaetj/iu 
of  the  Greeks,  have,  we  say,  eluded  rather  than  explained  this  etymological 
objection. 

More  favoured  by  circumstances  and  by  recourse  to  the  direct  study  of  nature, 
we  make  of  this  objection  a  proof,  and  of  this  difficulty  the  chief  key  to  the 
wliole  enigma.    Let  us,  however,  first  state  an  important  fticL 

The  oormus  of  Cohkumm  osriraotem,  probably  as  in  otiier  species  of  the  samft 
genus,  is  not  constant  in  fovm.  Sometimes  it  is  ovoid'OordUbrm,  at  least  it  is  at 
broad,  or  nearly  so,  as  high,  with  the  inferior  process,  on  which  the  flowefi- 
bearing  shoot  rests,  much  shorter  than  the  body  of  the  eormus.  Thns  it  has 
been  represented  by  Gerarde  (Herbal  p.  I68»  fig.  U),  Conmti  COcmad^ p.  196), 
and  afterwards  by  Giawler  in  the  Boianical  Magazme  (tab.  1028).  it  as  thus  we 
have  observed  It  in  the  examples  in  the  Delessert  Herbarium,  and  in  the  living 
plant  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Eoole  de  M^decine  of  Paris.  Such,  tea» 
with  slight  Tsriations,  is  tlie  ordinary  form  of  the  Hermodactyls  of  commerce. 

At  other  times,  however,  the  cormus  consists  of  a  jMincipal  ovoid-oblong  body, 
with  an  inferior,  much-elongated  process,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  naU,  or, 
as  one  miy  aay,  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  a  finger.  This  digitiform  state  of  the 
oormus,  is  thsit  which  Paridnson  must  have  had  in  view  when  he  described  in 
his-old,  fmint,  laagoage^  CMdoim  varmgattmm  CoMkkumftitilUaricmii  Chitme.* 
Long  afterwards,  one  finds  the  same  iorai  figured  and  described  in  the  lAHatiet 
of  Bedoubt^  (tab.  d38),  aad  flnaU^  it  is  that  whidi  w«  haireiMn  represented  fhm 
a  livhig  example  in  the  Jardin  dss  Plantes  of  Paris. 

IT  the  word  Siermodaetyhsj  or  Fimr  of  Htrmm^  seeais  bA  little  to  49p]y  to 


iSie  oormi  of  tkitchioum  varitgatmm  m  their  short  and  onrnpiaot  iftnin,  we  omi 
answer  that  it  ts  a  term  which  applies  naturally  enough  to  the  same  oigans  ta 
thdr  ehmgscted,  dactyloid  ibrm.  In  thus  again  drawing  together  the  name  and 
the  thiog,  after  an  interval  of  centuries,  there  is  the  first  sign  of  what  will  be 
ooofimed  %y  eonridewHiana  of  another  nature. 

Dr.  nanolum  here  points  out  that  the  pBlennodac^ls  now  iooad  ttt  the  shn|»8 
are  afhnost  devoid  of  «dj  active  properties,  from  winch,  howes«r,  w^'Otts  by  «> 
means  infer  the  absence  of  activity  when  in  a  inoeot  state.    Tbiftvoefs  of 
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drying,  and  especially  age,  alter  the  compoffition  and  weaken  the  medicinal 

gowers  of  the  Colchicums,  induding  even  onrown  officinal  spedes,  C.  autunmak^ 
uch  is  certainly  the  case  with  C.  variegcUum,  the  cormi  of  which,  in  M. 
Ddessert's  herbarium,  have  completely  lost  the  acrid  bitter  taste,  which  is  their 
dkaracteristic  in  the  fresh  state.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  explains  the  disrepute 
into  which  Hermodactyls  have  fallen  with  us,  and,  on  the  other,  the  confidence 
with  which  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  Greek  physicians,  who  had  the  dix^ 
ks  it  were  sub  maniL,  and  could  administer  it  while  recent.  We  fully  agree  wil£ 
Dr.  Planchon  in  thinking  that  these  coincidences  prove  at  least  the  generio 
identity  of  the  plant  which  affords  our  Hermodactyl,  with  that  which  yielded 
the  Hermodactylos  of  the  Greeks. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through  the  section  he  devotes  to  a  comparison 

of  the  SOringdn  of  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine  with  the  Hermodactyl  of 

the  shops,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  drug,  as  met  with  under  the  same 

name  in  the  East^  at  the  present  day,  is  the  cormus  of  a  Colchicum^  nearly 

agreeing,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  specimens  occurring  in  European  pharmainr. 

OuQ  prominent  fSuit  results  from  the  preceding  considerations  :  it  is  the 

probable  identity  of  the  Hermodactyha  of  the  Greek  physicians  of  the  sixth 

and  seventh  centuries  with  our  Hermodactyl,  and  consequently  with  a  spedes 

of  Cdchicum^  be  it  C.  variegcUum  or  some  other  oriental  species. 

It  is  from  having  contested  this  fact,  and  refused  without  reason  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Arabs  on  this  question  of  materia  medica,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  Cokkieum  in  diseases  of  the  joints  has  lain  dormant  for  entire 
centuries. 

(To  be  ecntmued,) 


ON  THE  SUGGESTION  TO  SUBSTITUTE  AQUA  LAUHO-CERASI,  Ac, 
FOR  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

BT  MR.  A.  F.  HASSLDEN. 

It  was  with  some  surprise  that  at  the  last  Pharmaceutical  monthly  meeting, 
I  heard  the  suggestion  made  that  aqua  lauro-cerasi,  or  aqua  amygdalse  anuurae 
of  a  definite  strength,  might  be  substituted  for  the  acidum  hydrocyanicum  now 
in  use. 

As  far  as  my  own,  perhaps  imperfect,  experience  goes  in  the  matter,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  advantage  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the  proposed  substitution. 

In  looking  over  the  forms  of  the  Edinburgh,  Dublm,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
Pharmacopoeias,  I  can  discover,  I  think  I  may  with  safety  say,  no  two  in  every 
particular  alike  as  to  strength  and  mode  of  preparation;  al^ough  this  might 
also  in  part  be  said  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  It  could  not  as  a  riue  be  alle^d 
with  eaual  justice  against  it. 

Spealcing  of  the  aqua  lauro-cerasi.  Dr.  Christison  says,  *'  This  preparation  was 
usea  as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic  long  before  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  its  active 
insredienty  was  discovered,  and  of  late  it  has  come  into  rather  general  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  because  it  is  thought  to  be  less 
apt  to  vary  in  strength.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  any  one  must  perceive 
on  considering  the  variable  proportions  of  oil  in  the  leaves  at  different  seasons, 
and  in  different  leaves  of  one  plant  in  the  same  season,  or  the  varying  propor- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  different  specimens  of  the  oil,  or  the 
gradual  duninution  of  the  add  in  the  wster,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it 
has  been  kept.*' 

Again,  the  author  of  the  Frertch  Universal  Pharmaeopceiay  after  giving  the 
different  forms  for  preptfiring  aqua  lauro>cerasi,  observes,  **  The  age  ana  con* 
dition  of  the  leaves  causing  uiis  preparation  to  vary  so  much,  independently  ot 
the  plan  pursued  in  obuinmg  it,  it  ought  to  be  rejected." 

It  womd  also  appear  that  the  London  College,  in  not  admitting  it  into  the 
Phannacopcday  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
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I  Having  tbiu  far  mentioned  some  of  the  oljections  hitherto  niged  against  the 

I  general  employment  of  aqua  lauro-cerasi,  or  aqua  amygdalie  amarsQ,  and  which 

i  rest  mainly  npon  an  uncertain  and  undefined  strength — ^let  me  venture  a  step 

I  further,  let  me  ima^ne  these  difficulties  entirely^  overcome,  that  for  the  future 

I  one  mode  of  obtaining  the  cherry-laurel,  or  bitter  almond  water,  should  be 

I  trnvaryin^rly  pursued,  and  a  certain  definite  strength  fixed,  of  which  definite 

(  strength  it  should  be  everywhere  prescribed  and  presumed  to  be  kept — let  me 

'  now  ask.  Will  this  preparation  remain  fixed,  unchanginff,  and  unchanged  ? — wiU 

I  not  time,  light,  heat,  situation  where  kept,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circum- 

I  stances  produce  any  alteration,  any  diminution  of  strength  P — will  this  water  of 

an  origmally  prepared  definite  strength  continue  uninfiuenced  by  any  of  the 
t  above-mentioned  causes  more  than  the  hitherto  indefinite  preparation  ?    I  think 

not,  if  prepared  from  the  same  vegetable  source,  at  wnatever  standard  the 
[  strength  be  fixed,  it  must,  I  fear,  remain  subject  to  the  same  objections  in 

respect  to  subsequent  alteration. 
1  I  would  now  submit  for  consideration  another  simple  question.  How  would 

the  profession  receive  the  substitute  ?  The  introduction  of  the  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  of  the  Fharmacopceia  was  at  first  a  source  of  difficulty ;  some  little 
t  tune  and  practice  were  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  relative  strength  of  the 
new  acid  and  Scheele's,  which  had  hitherto  been  generally  used.  After  twenty 
years'  familiarity  with  these  forms  of  a  valuable  medicine  would  the  revival  of 
an  almost  obsolete  preparation  be  desirable  or  well  received? 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  every  one  prescribing  hydrocyanic  acid  feels 
that  he  is  ordering  a  preparation  where  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  and 
this  care  is  universally  observed,  the  dispenser  is  also  impressed  with  the  same 
idea  of  responsibility,  the  very  name  carries  a  caution  with  it.  Would  it  be 
equally  so  with  the  cherry-laurel  or  bitter  almond  water  ?  Would  not  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  water  leave  it  open  to  the  risk  of  being  ordered  indiscriminately, 
sometimes  as  a  vehicle  like  the  numerous  other  waters,  or  sometimes  simply  for 
^  the  flavour  ?    This  suggests  another  difficulty  in  fixing  the  dose ;  should  it 

i^  range  firom  five  to  twenty  minims,  or  firom  one  to  four  drachms  ?    Here  there 

is  certainly  room  for  a  large  amount  of  consideration  before  such  a  point  could 
I  be  satisfiictorily  determined.    One  or  two  words  upon  the  medicmal  hydro- 

cyanic acid  now  in  use,  and  I  will  then  leave  it  to  abler  pens  either  to  confirm 
or  improve  upon  my  remarks, 
t  It  has  been  admitted  upon  good  authority  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  now 

I  prepared,  is  a  most  valuable  agent ;  indeed,  daily  experience  testifies  to  it ;  that 

It  is  sufficiently  pure  and  uniform  for  any  required  practical  purpose,  that  with 
I  ordinary  care  it  may  be  preserved  good  for  a  length  of  time,  that  its  strength  is 

I  easily  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  test,  and  when  deteriorated  or  spoilt,  it  is  so 

inexpensive,  that  no  one  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  throw  away  the  value- 
I  less  preparation,  and  provide  a  fresh  and  pure  supply. 

18,  Conduit  Street,  March,  1856. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

BT   MB.    E.    O.    BBOWN. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Witt 
respecting  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  formation  of  oxygen  from 
chlorate  of  potash,  originating  in  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Hornsby  on  this  subject 
in  your  February  number. 

Mr.  Witt,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  which  he  there  sets  forth,  has  not,  in 
my  opinion,  observed  with  sufficient  care  the  curious  changes  which  present 
themselves  to  our  notice  when  chlorate  of  potash  alone,  or  mixed  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  In  the  decomposition  of 
chlorate  of  potash  by  heat,  he  considers  the  phenomena  to  be  the  same  whether 
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the cUficatebe  us^dakne ok muosdinUi biiMxide  of  amnganes^  ^  the. latter 
acting  merely  by  ofiering  a  number  of  pNointa  «f  oontaet  from  itkaAi  tii«- 1 
disenga^ed^,  iji  tLa  same  way  aafinaiy  dinddadiiiflolnbla  bodiesinrgweaai  ] 
the  boUiDg  of  iMter." 

IS'qw^  vhea  chlorate  of  potaah  ia  beat«d  aloaov  it&niieataRi  into  p«rf« 
tben^  on  sUgbtly  increasing,  tha  tempemfiure  it  la  decqmpoa^  aa  Afe  Witti  < 
rectly  states,  into  oxygen^  chloride  of  potaftuum»  aadprnhlorBtA  of  potaab,  titt 
latter  salt  being  decomp(»ed  by  a  further  inoisease  of  tenpaaatune* 

When,  chlorate  of  potash  mixed  -with  -At  of  its  -wughl^  of  binoxide  of  mam^^autm 
is  similady  treated,  a  marked  difTereace  may  be  ohMci^KLdiuBSg  thedaaofwii 
tion  of  the  salt.  In  the  first  place,  tJui  chlomU  dxm,  not  fiatk  thgoii^^toito  ti» 
masa.  Secondly^  A  portion,  of  it  baoooaea  ineandesoenl;,.  anud  a  rafiid!  dtaeBflM^ 
men!  of  gaa  ia  pcoduced.  Thia  incaadflaoence^  oc  glon^  paeeaded  bjr  Unal 
Ihsion,  spreads  rapidly  from  pactiole  to  nartiak  until  the  wAolft  maas  \tut  eift- 
hibited  tne  same  phenomenon,  the  binoxiae  of  maagBBAM  aad  ehlflcide  ofipola»> 
siumfopning  a  porous  nesiduum.. 

Now,  X  conceive:  that  something  nxire  tfaaa  tha  mere  mechanieal.  actioiL  of  tils 
binoiude  mnat  be  advanced  in  orner  1x>  account  for  the  diflerenoa  betnraeii  tfaaaa 
phenomena.  It  ia  stated  that  o»ide  of  ooppeiv  seeqaioxide  of  ironii  aDdaaaqnir 
oxidfi  of  dbromiam,  anawar  quite  aa  well  aa  the  binoaade  of  manganaHe,.and  vbai 
these,  substaocea  are  chemically  the  sante  at  the  end,  (aalthe  beginning  of  Urn 
operaiion.  This  fact,  howeven,  by  no  means  proves  that  the  action  of  l^ese  bodiaa 
is  simi^y  mechanieaL  Mechanical,  aetion  alona  cannot  g^asate  baal^  and  it  b 
evident  that  an^  intense  temperature  is  produced^  although  the  heait  snspiieAibj 
the  lamp  ia  cectaiiUy  much  below  that  Dequiied  fbr  the  deoQanpentMui  oteyovate 
of  potaaaalone«  The  difibrence  between  a.  mechanical  and  &  Qfaemioal'  aofcieM 
may  be  readily,  seen  by  using:  an  e<][ual  weight  (i^  of  the  ddonate),  of  powdeiBd 
quartz,  instead,  of  any  metallic  oxide ;  the  chlorate  will  then  fiiae  quiaUy,  and 
aecompositiQn  will  ensue  in  the  same  manner  aa  wiAh  chlosate  alone*. 

Mt«  Witt  also,  while  describing  the  evolutioa  of  oxygen  fix>m  chlanale  «f 
potash,,  observea  that  it  appeass  to  possess  remarkably  energetic  oxidiauig 
powerSf  andin  order  to  account  for  this,  suggests  that  ox^^ea^  at  the  mwiwnfa  « 
its  diaeagagament,  may  be  peouliarly  active,  or  that  its  propertiea  may.  be*  due 
to  the  presence  of  ozone ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  may  be  owing  to  the  vvryv  hii^ 
temperature  at  which  the  oxygen  is  evolved.  Mr,  Wittalsoaubsequaatly  atathaa 
in  his  postscript  that  ozone  is  actually  present  in  oxygen  prepared  by.  healing 
chlorate  of  potadi.  This  statement  iqipeared  to  me  so  remarlcable,  that  I  w«a 
induced  to  lacy  a  number  of  experiments^,  thinking  thatf  it  would  bat  interesting 
to  prova  that  ozone  (contrary  to  the  generally  reeeived  opinion)'  waacapahla^v 
attaining  the  hish.  temperature  which,  it  must  neoesflaxily  hav&u&dar  theaa  ai& 
Gumatancea,. without  being  changed  into  ordinary  oxyrau 

The  gas  generated  from  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potaah  and  biaozide  of 
manganese,  was  collected  as  usual  over  water,  and  tested  with  Schonbein's 
iodized  starch  paper,  which  immediately  became  blue ;  it  was  also  found  to 
possess  a  distinct  odour  of  chlorine.  On  shaking  the  gas  with  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  the  odour,  as  weO  aa  ita  action  on  the  paper,  was  sensibly 
diminished ;  the  water  after  removal  from  the  bottle  was  found  to  bleach  a  dilute 
solution  of  indigo,  and  to  give  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  ^  On 
well  wadiing'the  gaa  with  a  second  quantity  of  water,  it  waa  entirely  deprived 
of  its  power  of  acting  on  iodized  paper.  In  another  experiment,  the  adiva 
agent' woB' removed  from  the  ^  with  the  first  quantity  of  water,  safBenat 
pains  having  been  taken  to  agitate  them  well  together.  I  have  never  fi>imd 
that  wator  Som  the  washing  of  ozone  produced  by  phoapfaoras  has  the  power 
of  bleaching  indi^  afler  its  removal  from  the  veseel,  and  although  small 
qnantitiea  <^  dilonne  and  oaone  haire  the  same  action  on  test-paper,  yet  tiie 
difihranoe  of  tiieir  odonrs  ia  too  great  to  allow  of  one  being  mistakea  ftr  tke 
othan; 

The  result  of  my  experiments  appears  to  me  undoubtedly  to  prove  that 
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chlorine  is  eyolyed  along  with*  tfier  oxygen;  an^that  it  is  to  small  quantities  of 
i\  this  gas  that,  tiie  peculiar  propertiee- of  oxj^npTodueed  b3rthi8  method  are 

I  due,  a  fa«k  vrimk  I  certainly  should  otherwise  luiy«  scarcely  credited.    I  msf 

also  state- tBabSoanceive  the  white  vapour  (noticed  by  Mr.  Witt)  to  arise^from 
i  finely  diWdedlgMiicles  of  chloride  of  potassium  cairied  up  mechanically  bj  tha 

I  violence  of  i^bmaalSm^ 

I  la,  Welf  I  111  H  III  n.mtk  Marchy  IQSB. 


\  mTBmBOBxaaKWFTSsm  gulturb.  of  GJLN€aoiM  into  JAVA.'^ 

I  Till—  iiii»  imiMBHKcmnitries,  certain  raw  products  which  cannot  be  coUeeted 

p  — Qi^iBina  Bi'inpifcb^idlieli  never  art  coUected— without  the  complete  extirpation^ 

I  ttaKptiartftwttnitaflbrd  tttun.    The  gutta-perdia'trees-  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  4ire 

I  a  laiMntable  example  of  this;  and  anotfier,  even  more  lamentable,  the  cinchmm 

,  forests  of  the  South  American  Andes.    The  annihilation  of  the  latter  goes  on  wittt' 

such  giant  strides,  that  the  noble  cinchona  forests  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to. 

exist    The  inhabitaot  of  the  Andes  nerer  thinks  of  future  plants,  and  the  duty  re* 

'  oently  Udd  by  the  state  of  Ekiuador  upon  the  exportation  of  the  baric  will  not 

'  cBminish  the  demand,  and  can,  under  the  most  fkvourable  circumstances,  put  only  as 

f     *  ^otisl  check  on  the  evil.    Even  for  the  propagotion  of  the  species  the  needful  seedk 

I  will  be  scarcriy  obtainable—perhaps^  indeed,  no  longer-  so;  meanwhile,  there  is  no* 

doubt  the  use  of  quinine  wiU  continue,  as  at  present,  on  the  increase.    How  great- 

i  would  be  the  difficulty,  if  the  supply  at  last  ceased  !— if  the  poor  fever-patient  asked 

in  ▼am-  for  the  remedy  which  now  brings- him  such  speedy  relief^— if  the  physician 

I  Bad'  to  seek^  peihaps  without*  success,  ft)r  some  new  agent  to  subdue  fever  ! 

I  M  German  ecnant  has  the  merit  of  having  foreseen  this  undesirable  state  of  things; 

■  and' of  haying  proposed  a  praetieal  method  of  warding  off  the  impending  evil.    Fra« 

feasor  Dr.  Mquel,  of  AmHerdam,  in  the  year  184G,  threw  out  the  idea  of  introduexnE 

^  the  culture  of  the  cinchona  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Java,  and,  for  the  pro^ 

I  motion  of  this  object,  presented  to  l^e  Ministry  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  a  memorial; 

in  wMcdi  he  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  introduction,  which  later  expert* 

k.  ments  on  tilie  island  have  complexly  confirmed.    The  ministry  willingly  took  up  the. 

I  memorial,  and'  consented  unconditionally,  according  to  the  proposition,  to  send'  a 

I  quaiifled;  careM  person  to  Peru,  in  order  to  import  thence  into  Java,  by  way  of  tUe. 

I  Facifle  Ocean,  a  whole  ship-load'  of  plants  and  seeds.    M;  Hasskarl  was  charged* 

witiithe  expedition;  and,  before  one  year  had  elapsed,  arrived  safely  with  his--cargo 

in  Jaya,  where  he  found  the  seeds  sent  out  by  him  vmS  Hblland  already  in  luxuriant 

growth.    Unfortunately,  many  plants  were  lost  during  the  yoyage  across  the  PftdflCy 

^  notwithstanding  which  there  remained  a  sufficient  number  alive  ta  secure  Cmefuma 

'  Condammea  and  some  other  species,  and  at  once  to  test  the  possibility  of  this  impar* 

I  taut  culture  in  Java. 

I  The  Dutch  goyemment  (especially  the  minister,  BE  Falmd,  who  took  up  the 

subject  warmly),  Professor  Miqnel,  and  M.  Hasskarl— all,  in  short,  who  Insre 
co-operated  to  bring  about-  this  durable  object — have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
j  oredit  which  accrues  to  them  for  the  introduction  of  cinchona  culture  into  Jaya,  and 

can  hones^  accept  the  praise  which  will  be  on  all  sides  awarded  them.  We- 
hnartily  congratulate  Professor  Miquel  and  M.  Hasskari  on  the  decoration  of  tha 
Order  cf  the  Lion  bestowed  on  them  by  the  King  of  the  I^theriands,  which  affbrdcr 
a  proof  that  their  services  have  met  with  deserved  acknowiedgmentin  the  highest- 
qnartersb 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  nations  haying  colonial  possessions  had'  followed  tiie* 
ezampie  of  the  Dutch.  The  French  introduced,  some  years  since,  cinchona  plants 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Algeria;  but  nothing  is  yet  announced- of  the  result; 
To  tfce  English,  the  higher  ports  of  the  West  Ih^es  and  the  highlands  of  India  offer 
a  yast  field  for  experiment.  Professor  ^quel  has  published,  or  is  about-  to  do  so,  a 
paizpblet  on  this  new  brandi  of  cultiyation,  which  cannot  fail  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Che  !F^nch  and  BngKsh  governments  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  may  serye* 
dlreedy  to  secure  to  posterity  one  of  the  most  important  of  remedies,  and  to  clothe 
with  an  enviable  renown  the  name  of  Miquel,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankinds 

*"  BonpSMn,  Dee.  15th,  1866. 
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THE  MUSE-DEEB. 

This  little  persecuted  aoimal  would  probably 
bave  been  left  undisturbed  to  pass  a  life  of  peace 
and  quietness  in  its  native  forests,  but  for  tbe 
celebrated  perfume  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
tided  it.  Its  skin  being  worthless  from  its  small 
size,  the  flesh  alone  would  hold  out  no  inducement 
for  the  Tillagers  to  hunt  it  while  larger  game  was 
more  easily  procurable,  and  its  comparative  in- 
significance would  alike  have  protected  it  from  ^ 
the  pursuit  of  the  European  sportsman.  As  the 
musk,  however,  renders  it  to  the  Puharries  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  no  animal  is  so  universally 
sought  after  in  every  place  it  is  known  to  inhabit. 
Musk  is  in  demand  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
dvilized  world,  yet  little,  I  believe,  is  known  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal  that  produces 
it. 

The  musk-deer  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  long,  and  stands  nearly  two  hig^h  at 
the  shoulder ;  but  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  those  found  in  thick  shady  woods 
being  invariably  larger  than  those  on  rocky  open  ground.  The  head  is  small,  the 
ears  long  and  erect.  The  male  has  a  tusk  depending  from  each  upper  jaw,  which, 
in  a  full-grown  animal  is  about  three  inches  long,  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill ; 
sharp  pointed,  and  curving  slightly  backwards.  The  general  colour  is  a  dark 
speckled  brownish-grey,  deepening  to  nearly  black  on  the  hind-quarters,  where  it  is 
edged  down  the  inside  of  the  thighs  with  reddish-yellow.  The  throat,  belly,  and 
legs  are  of  a  lighter  grey.  Legs  long  and  slender ;  toes  long  and  pointed ;  the  hind 
heels  are  long,  and  rest  on  the  ground  as  well  as  the  toes.  The  fur  is  composed  of 
thick  spiral  hairs,  not  uulike  miniature  porcupine  quills ;  they  are  very  brittle 
breaking  with  a  slight  pull,  and  so  thickly  set,  that  numbers  may  be  pulled  oat 
without  altering  the  outward  appearance  of  the  fur.  It  is  white  from  the  roots  to 
nearly  the  tips,  where  it  gradually  becomes  dark.  The  fur  is  much  longer  and 
thicker  on  the  hind  parts  than  the  fore,  and  gives  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
being  much  larger  in  the  hind-quarters  than  the  shoulder.  The  tail,  which  is  not 
seen  unless  the  fur  is  parted,  is  an  inch  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  thumb ; 
in  females  and  young  animals  it  is  covered  with  hair,  but  in  adult  males  is  quite 
naked,  except  a  slight  tuft  at  tlie  end ;  and  often  covered,  as  well  as  all  the  parts 
near  it,  with  a  yellowish  waxy  substance. 

The  musk,  which  is  much  better  known  than  the  deer  itself,  if  only  found  in 
adult  males ;  the  females  have  none,  neither  has  any  portion  of  tbeir  bodies  the 
slightest  odour  of  musk.  The  dung  of  the  males  smells  nearly  as  strong  as  musk, 
but  singrularly  enough  neither  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  nor  bladder,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  is  there  any  perceptible  scent  of  musk.  The  pod,  which 
is  placed  near  the  navel,  and  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  is  compoied  of  several 
layers  of  thin  skin,  in  which  the  musk  is  confined,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of 
the  craw  or  stomach  of  a  partridge,  or  other  small  gallinaceous  bird,  when  full  of 
food.  There  is  an  orifice  outwards  through  the  skin,  into  whicli,  by  a  slight 
pressure,  the  little  finger  will  pass,  but  it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  body. 
It  is  probable  that  musk  is  at  times  discharged  through  this  orifice,  as  tha  pod  is 
often  found  not  half  full,  and  sometimes  even  nearly  void.  The  musk  itielf  is  in 
grains,  from  the  size  of  a  small  bullet  to  small  shot,  of  irregular  shape,  but  gtnenlly 
round  or  oblong,  together  with  more  or  less  in  coarse  powder.  When  fresh  it  is  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  but  when  taken  out  of  the  pod  and  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  In  autumn  and  winter  the  grains  are  firm,  hm, 
and  nearly  dry,  but  in  summer  they  become  damp  and  soft,  probably  from  the  freen 
food  the  animals  then  eat  It  is  formed  with  the  animal,  as  the  pod  of  a  young  one, 
taken  out  of  the  womb,  is  plainly  distinguishable,  and  indeed  is  much  large  in 
proportion  than  in  grown-up  animals.  For  two  years  the  contents  of  the  pod  renain 
a  soft  milky  substance,  with  a  disagreeable  smelL  When  it  first  becomes  muik, 
there  is  not  much  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  ounce;  as  the  animal  grows,  it 
increases  in  quantity;  and  in  some  individuals  as  much  as  two  ounces  are  founi 
An  ounce  may  be  considered  as  the  average  from  a  full-grown  animid ;  but  as  manj 
of  the  deer  are  kiUed  young,  the  pods  in  the  market  do  not  perhaps  contain,  on  sd 
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ftyerage,  moie  than  half  an  ounce.  Though  not  so  strong,  the  music  of  young 
animals  has  a  much  pleasanter  smell  than  that  of  old  (mess  but  diflerence  of  foo^ 
climate^  or  situation,  as  fieur  as  my  experience  goes,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  quality. 

From  the  first  high  ridge  above  the  plains,  to  the  limits  of  forest  on  the  snowy 
range,  and  for  perhaps  the  whole  length  A  the  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  the  musk- 
deer  may  be  found  upon  every  hill  of  an  elevation  above  8000  feet,  which  is  clothed 
with  forest  On  the  lower  ranges  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  animal,  being  confined 
to  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  hlUs,  as  we  approach  the  colder  forests  near  the 
snow;  but  it  is  nowhere  particularly  numerous;  and  its  retired  and  solitary  habits 
make  it  appear  still  more  rare  than  it  really  is.  Exclusively  a  forest  animal,  it 
inhabits  all  kinds  of  forest  indiscriminately,  f^om  the  oaks  of  the  lower  hills  to  the 
stunted  bushes  near  the  limits  of  vegetation.  If  we  may  judge  from  their  numbers, 
the  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the  birch  forests,  where  the  underwood  consists 
chiefly  of  the  white  rhododendron  and  juniper. 

In  many  respects  they  are  not  unlike  hares  in  habits  and  economy.  Each  indi- 
vidual selects  some  particular  spot  for  its  favourite  retreat,  about  which  it  remains 
still  and  at  rest  throughout  the  day,  leaving  it  in  the  evening  to  search  for  food,  or 
to  wander  about,  returning  soon  after  daylight.  They  will  occasionally  rest  for  the 
day  in  any  place  where  they  may  happen  to  be  in  the  morning,  but  in  general  they 
return  to  near  the  same  spot  almost  every  day,  making  forms  in  different  quarters 
of  their  retreat  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  visiting  them  in  turn.  Some- 
times they  will  lie  under  the  same  tree  or  bush  for  weeks  together.  They  make 
forms  in  the  same  manner  as  hares,  levelling  with  their  feet  a  spot  large  enough  for 
the  purpose  if  the  ground  is  too  sloping.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  lie  in  the  sun,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather,  and  their  forms  are  always  made  where  there  is  something  to 
shelter  them  from  its  rays.  Towards  evening  they  begin  to  move,  and  during  the 
night  appear  to  wander  about  a  good  deal,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  hill,  or  from 
one  side  to  another.  In  the  day  they  are  seldom  seen  moving  about.  Their  noc- 
turnal rambles  are  apparently  as  much  for  recreation  as  in  seardi  of  food,  as  they 
often  visit  regularly  some  steep  ledge  of  rock  or  precipice,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
vegetation.  The  Pnharries  believe  that  they  come  to  such  places  to  play  and  dance 
with  each  other,  and  often  set  their  snares  along  the  edge  of  such  a  ledge  or  preci- 
pice, in  preference  to  the  forest. 

If  not  walking  leisurely  and  slowly  along,  the  musk-deer  always  goes  in  bounds, 
all  fours,  leaving  and  alighting  on  the  ground  together.  When  at  full  speed,  these 
bounds  are  sometimes  astonishing  for  so  small  an  animal.  On  a  gentle  slope  I  have 
seen  them  clear  a  space  of  more  than  sixty  feet  at  a  single  bound,  for  several  suc- 
cessive leaps,  and  spring  over  bushes  of  considerable  height  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  very  sure-footed,  and  although  a  forest  animal,  in  travelling  over  rocky  and 
precipitous  ground,  have  perhaps  no  equal.  Where  even  the  burrell  is  obliged  to 
move  slowly  and  carefully,  the  musk-deer  bounds  quickly  and  fearlessly;  and 
although  I  have  often  driven  them  on  to  rocks  which  I  thought  it  impossible  they 
could  cross,  they  have  invariably  found  a  way  in  some  direction,  and  I  never  knew 
an  instance  of  one  missing  its  footing,  or  falling,  unless  wounded. 

They  eat  but  little  compared  to  other  ruminating  animals,  at  least  one  would 
imagine  so  from  the  small  quantity  found  in  their  stomachs,  the  contents  of  which 
are  always  in  such  a  pulpy  state,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  food  they  prefer. 
I  have  often  shot  them  whilst  feeding,  and  found  in  the  mouth  or  throat  various 
kinds  of  shrubs  and  grasses,  and  often  the  long  white  moss  that  hangs  so  luxuriantly 
from  the  trees  in  the  higher  forests.  Roots  also  seem  to  form  a  portion  of  their  food, 
as  they  scratch  holes  in  the  ground,  like  many  of  the  hill  pheasants.  The  Pnharries 
believe  that  the  males  kill  and  eat  snakes,  and  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  *<  kedar 
patta,"  a  small  and  very  fragrant  smelling  laurel,  and  that  the  musk  is  produced  by 
tins  food.  Tliey  may  probably  eat  the  leaf  of  this  laurel,  amongst  other  shrubs,  but 
firom  the  few  occasions  upon  which  I  have  seen  this  laurel  stripped  of  any  portion  of 
its  leaves,  it  does  not  appear  to  afibrd  a  very  favourite  repast.  Their  killing  snakes 
is  doubtless  quite  fabulous. 

The  young  are  bom  either  in  June  or  July,  and  almost  every  female  brings  forth 
yearly,  and  often  twins.  These  are  always  deposited  in  separate  places  some 
distance  from  each  other,  the  dam  herself  keeping  apart  from  both,  and  only  visiting 
to  give  them  suck.  Should  a  young  one  be  caught,  its  bleating  will  sometimes  bring 
the  old  one  to  the  spot,  but  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  one  being  seen  abroad  with 
its  dam,  or  of  two  young  ones  being  seen  together.  Their  solitary  habits  are  innate^ 
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fi)r  if.  a.  fawn  is  takeaymmf^  and  sudUed  Ify  a^iriiefip  <»  CMt»ife1»ilLnelilBBefl 
time  aiaoelata  with  its  foatafriain,  bat  a*  asMi  a»  siiiiflad:with  simkuigy.aaeli*! 
spot  foe  GoacfiaiflAent    It  ia  amuauig  to'  see  tham  sack,  all  the  whOa  tb^  1 
iM^ing  op  and  ocoaiinfi^  tfaaiF  &)ra  l^gs-  mjfidly  arar  aaah.othar.    Thej.arQjaucber 
^fficuLt  to  oaar,  aa  many,  Boon  after.  Uuqr  araHMUght,.fla>bimd:  and  die. 

In  moit  of  the  hill^atatea  the  xnnakHieQf^  ia  oonaideied  aa  Bogral  pB^pesli^  Jia 
aome,  tha  Bi^aba keep  men  pnrpaiely  to  hunt- it;  aad  in  Qnrvhal  a  fine  ia  impoy^ 
npon.any  Bohanie  who  ia  knawntta  baY&soULa  mmfepodito  a  atnniffin— tfaerBujnlt 
veoeivang  them  in  lien  of  mot. . 

In  some  districts  they  an  hnnted  downiwaih.dofflv  bnt  snaring:  is  by  ftr  the  nmafe 
oommon  method  piacUaed  for  their,  oapten..  A  few  are  ooeaaionaUy  shat.  bytba 
-village,  ahikamea  when  in  pozauit  of  other  animala,  bat  the  matohlock.  ia  aaldam 
taken  ont  porpeaely  to  hunt  mosk-deeE,  for  a  hill  shiharia  does  not  carry  the  matirii 
lighted,  and  the  deer  being  generally  come  upon  faea  to  face,  almost  eyery  obb 
would  get  away  before  he  oonld  strike  a  light,  and  apply  it  to  tha  matiA.  In. 
snaring,  a  fence  about  three  feet  high,  ooBipoaed  of  buahea  and.bwnohaaof  treesk  ia 
made  in.  the  fiweat^  generally  along  seme  ridgeai  and  often,  upwards  of  a  mila  in 
length.  Openingft  for  the  de»  to  pas*  tfazough  aoe  left  &nsj  ten.  oat  flfieen  ywdai 
and  in  each  a  strong  hempen  smffe  is  plaoed^  tied  tn  a.laiig:  8tidi,.tftie  thiek  end  a£ 
which  ia  firmly  fixed  in.  the  ground,  and  the  smaller,  to  whioh.the  snare  is  fkstenadf 
bent  fiirwards  to  the  opening,  so  that  the  deer,  whan^  paasing  thmBgh,.traada  upoai 
aome  small  sticks  which  hold  it  down^.the  catch  ia-  set.  free».tlie  stick  apBOgshaiBk 
and  tightens  the  snare  round  the  animal's  leg.  Beaideathamaisk-de^,  nnadbcas-of 
the  forest  pheaaants,  moonals».oQrklasa,.and  avgns  ace  caught  in  these  anaraai  thagr 
are  yisited  every  tiiird  or  frarth  day,  and  it  ia  seldom  that  the  ownan-  xetuii 
without  sometliing  or  otfaes.  The  poleeata  often  find,  out  the  anases,  and  after,  oaea 
tasting  the  feast,  if  not  destroyed  soon,  beoome  a  terrible  anaeyanee,  tcaeing  ths 
&nce  almost  daily  from  end  to  end,  imd.  seising  on  eviarything'cau^xt;  tfaay  are  oftaat 
canght  themselves,  but  immediately  bite  the  snare  in  two  and  escape.  Muskrdeer 
axe  freqiuently  lost  to  the  snarera  in  this  manner,  for  when  one  iseaten  by  the  pole^- 
oats  the  pod  is  torn  to  pieoes^-and  the  coatanta  scattarad  on  the  gvoand.  No  anJoinl 
swallows  the  musk,  and  when  a  deer  baa  been  killed  and  eaten  b^  a  leopard  or  dfaer 
animal,  if  the  ground  be  carefully  examined  much  of  the  mask  may  be  picked  up^ 
Inaecta  and  maggots  also  leave  it  untoodied.  I  once  found^w^iat  I  thought  was  a 
newly  killed  mnsfe-deer,  but  on  examination  I  discoveced  it  waa  merriy  the  Ain  and 
skeleton  of  one,  which  from  ita  dry  and  withered  state  must  have  been  dead  aame 
months;  the  flesh  had  been  completely  eaten  away  by  maggnta,  but  the  muak-ped 
was  entire.. 

The  muskrpeds  which  reach  the  market  tiirough  the  handa  of  the  native  hnntera 
are  generally  enclosed  in  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  antmaU  with  tiia.haar  or  fhr  1^ 
an  it.  When  they  have  killed  a  musk-deer,  they  cut  round  the  pad,  and  skin  tha 
whole  of  the  belly.  The  pod  oomes  ofi  attached  to  the  skin^  which  is  then  laid  with 
its  fleshy  side  on  a  flat  stone  previonsly  heated  in  tha  fise^  and  thua  dried  without 
singeing  the  hair.  The  skin  shrinks  up  ttom  the  heat  into  a  small  oompasa,  and. is 
then  tied  oc  stitched  round  the  pod,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  plaoe  until  quite  hard. 
This  is  the  general  method  of  pnparing  them^but  soma  put  the  ped:into  hot  oil 
instead  of  laying  it  on  a  hot  stone,  but  eiSier  method  must  deterioiate  the  quali^ 
of  the  mui^  as  it  gets  either  oompietely  baked  or  fried.  It  ia  best  both  in  appear* 
anoe  and  smell,  if  the  pod  is  at  oaoe  cut  from  the  skin«  and  allowed  to  dry.  of  itaal£. 

The  mu^  received,  from  the  Puhatriea  ia  greatly  adulterated,  and  pods  ace  often 
made  altogether  oountor&it ;  and  aa  they  are  gannally  aold  wotlumt  being  cut  open» 
it  is  scarcely  passible  to  deteet  tha  imposture  at  the  time.  I  hav<e  clben.8een.poda 
offered  for  sale  which  were  meody  a  piece  of  musk-deer  skin  filled  with  some  sob* 
stance,. and  tied  up  to  sesemUe  a:  muafc-pod,  with  a  littie  matk  rubbed  over  to  mdm 
it  smelL  These  are  eany  to  detect,  from  there  being  no- navel  on  the  akin,  it  bang 
cut  from  any  part  of  the  body..  But  the  muak  ia  aometimea  takm  out  of  real  podai 
and  its  place  supplied  by  some  other  substance,  and  these  ace  difficult,  to  dataoi  «ven 
if  cut  open,  aa  whatever  ia  put  in  is  made  to  reaembla  mnsk  in  i^peaianoe,  and  a 
little  genuine  added  makea  it  smell  nearly  aa  stroai^  Soma  havacnly  arporlion-of 
the  musk  taken  out^  and  its  place  thna  supplied ;  and  othen  have  idl  the  rnxuik  left 
in,  but  something  added  to  increase  the  wei^it  Bven  in  the  hilla-  wh»a>  it  ia  pmp 
duoed,  sa  little  do  the  generality  of  the  people  know  of  mnak,.tfaat  I  haira>oftan  seen 
tha  Puhacziaa  about  Gangovtzte  seU.  to  the  pilgrini%.to»men  from  the  kmet  hiU%  and 
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>  even  to  their  owir  neighboan,  araall  portfofts-of  what  they  obUcn?  nrask,  but  what 

•  was  merely  some  substance  reterablitig-it^  witb  a  little  genuine  musk  scattered  oTer 

i  ilL    0€  this  stnflT  tliej  ynwMi  sellabout  a  qaarter  of  a  HdIcJi  for  »  ra[»ee,  or  about 

I  twenty  shHbigf  an.  o«no8. 

The  substances  common]|rused  fbr  adirftantion  or  to  ittl  the  counterfeit  pods  are, 
UoDd  baaed,  qe  baked,  oa  the  fist^  tfaamdriad,  beaten  to  ponder,  kneaded  into  a  paate, 
I  and.  madfe  into-  gndns  and  ooam  povrdar  to  reeemble  genuine  mask ;  a  piece  of  the 

f  Uxer  opspiaep  pipared!in.tfae  same  roamieg;.  dried  gall,  and  a  panticnlar  pert  of  the 

bark  ot  ti»  aiiribot»tfee»  pounded-  and  kneaded.  aa>  aboYc.  The  cbied:  paeta  tent 
vhieh  Qsaunon  oil  haa  been,  extncted,  called  '*pc«na,"  laaieo  UMd,  and  lumpaef 
thia  ava  aftan»  wiiheni  further  preq^acaAidn,  thnufrinto  a  pod  through  the  odrifiee  in 
the  skint  tOiiasfeaea  the  weight.  Sometimes  no  care  ia  teken  to  give  the  mafawiai 
cnployad  in  flUing  a  counterfeit  pod  eiven  the  appearanoe  of  musk.  A  gentiamaa 
onoe  sfaftiNMl  me  a  podhe  had  boi^tr  tem  a  Bnharrie  atMlaeoarie;  on  my  tdling 
hkn  it  imB  omaAtakiiky  herons  it  open,  and.  found  it  filled  with  hookah  tobaceo.*-* 
Skoefmg^m  thet  gii—hycri.  a  Jbumal  of  Sfportauf  Adomtmrm  emd.  Travel  m-  ChmtsB 
Tartaryi  Ladac^ThUmis,  Ciuhma%  ^..  By>  GoLSmi.  Jfabttoa^  G.B^  32nd  BegimtiUt 
ImAma .  Biekard  AiKAgviWwc  BuHmfiom  Sirmt,    IBB^ 

>  THE.  aUFPLY  OF  MJBDICJNES  TO  M£RGHAI»T  VESSELS. 

Sbs, — &Ting  sent  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Deeember  last,  suggesting;' 
eertain  alterations  in  the  Scale  of  Medicinee  ordered  by  them  fbr  British  Merchanr 
Skips,  I  eaolose  yois  a  copy  of  the  answer  I  have  reoeired,  as  I  think  the  lufbrmaUonr 
Ifaeie  given  should  be  known  genersily.  I  should  have  forwarded  it  to  you  for  the 
Sivch  nnmber,  but  press  of  busineea  prevented  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

PaploTj  Mkreh  Y4^  I8ff6.  H.  H.  Pragogx^  M:P.». 

^  Office  ofOamUUe  of  Privy  Cwnctlfor  Trade,  Miaavu  DepartmaU^ 
''BA  February,  IS56.. 
"Sib,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  December  last,  suggestin^p 
certain  alterations  in  the  Scale  of  Medicines  for  British  Merchant  Ships,  issued  by 
this  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 1  am  directed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  acquaint  you,  that 
having  conferred  with  the  Dlrector-Genearal  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  ISavy 
upon  the  snlject,  as  well  as  wiUi  reference  to  other  suggested  amendments  of  the 
Scale,  my  Lords  have  made  tibe  foUowinc^  alterations,  notice  of  which  will  be  pub* 
Ushed  in.  the  LomUm  Gazette,  namely,  *  The  Solution  of  the  Chloride  of  Zinc '  haa 
been  substitutedibr  *  Burnett's  Solution '  in  the  brackets  after  the  item  'Disinfecting; 
Fluid : '  and  the  *  Spirit  of  Sitric  Ether '  haa  been  substituted  for  *  Nitric  £thec' 
"  JS^  Losda  have  no  intention  at  present  of  appointing  Medical  In^aBton. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  **  T.  E..Tbzinxnt. 

"MJI.H.  B.  Pbagodk,  170,  Higk  Street^  Poplar:' 


MEDICATED  COD-LIVER  OIL.— HORSLETS  PATENT. 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OB  THE  PHABM ACETITICiJi  JOUBNAX*. 

S&B,-^tnia|r  be  interMting  to  many  of  yonr  VMders  to  know  that  the  medieated 
oils  prepared  under  Mr.  Horsley^a  patent  an  nothing  more  than  imitations  of  soma 
Qomponnda  of  ood^Uver  oil,  with  qoinine,  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  quinine,  &c., 
devised,  by.  ajaelf  mora  than  a  year  ago.  Now  aa  my  daim  to  the  invention  ol 
these  remedies  is  unquestionably  prior  to  Mr.  Horsley's  patent,  I  may  states  without 
any  pretennooa  to  legal  lesining^  that  his  patent  is  valueless,  and  tiiat  any  person 
is-  justified  in  making  or  selling  theea  oompounds  without  consultuoig  the  patentee.. 
In  feet,  wwe  it  otherwise,  I  ihould  be  presented  from-  manuHMturing  my  owoi 
iairentionsi  simply  beeanse  I  reteined  firom  seeking  any  ezelusiw  privilegeawhen  li 
bad  a  light  to  do  so^  and  aosther  maie  enteipiismg^  but  with  little  or  no  dlaimf. 
■■pplied  the  ondaiknk  I  am,  Sk^  your  obedisBt.servant^ 

if  BnmkSmetyBlmdatmiy  Monk 24^1906^  W^Bm 
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EOYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Eriday^  FAruary  32,  1856. 

8XB  BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODIB,  BABT^  D.C.L.,  F.B.S^  YIOE-PBBIIDBNT,  IN  THE  OHAXB. 

ON  CERTAIN  MAGNETIC  ACTIONS  AND  AFFBCTION& 

BY  PROF.  FABADAT,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8. 

All  bodies  subject  to  magnetic  induction,  when  placed  in  the  ordinary  magnetic 
field  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  are  affected ;  paramagnetic  bodies  tend  to  paBS 
bodily  fjrom  weaker  to  stronger  places  of  force,  and  diamagnetic  bodies  from  stronger 
to  weaker  places  of  force.  If  the  bodies  are  elongated,  then  those  that  axe  parama^- 
netic  set  along  the  lines  of  force,  and  those  that  are  diamagnetic  across  them:  but  if 
these  bodies  have  a  spherical  form,  are  amorphous,  and  are  perfectly  free  from  per- 
manent magnetic  charge,  tliey  have  no  tendency  to  set  in  a  particular  direction. 
Nerertheless,  there  are  bodies  of  both  classes,  which,  being  crystaSint^  hare  Uie 
power  of  setting  when  a  single  crystal  is  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and 
these  are  called  magne-crystals ;  their  number  is  increasing  continually;  carbonate 
of  lime,  bismuth,  tourmaline,  &c.,  are  of  this  nature.  Bodies  which  being  magnetic, 
set,  because  they  are  elongated,  are  greatly  influenced  in  the  force  of  the  set  by  the 
nature  of  the  medium  surrounding  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  not  merel  j- 
yary  in  their  force  from  the  maximum  to  nothing,  but  wiU  often  set  axially  in  (Hie 
medium,  and  equatorially  in  another.  Yet  the  same  bodies,  if  magne-crystaUic  and 
formed  into  spheres,  though  they  set  well  in  the  magnetic  field,  will  set  with  the 
some  force  whatever  the  change  in  the  media  about  them,  and  are  perfectly  freed 
from  the  influence  of  the  latter.  Thus,  if  a  crystal  of  bismuth  formed  into  a  sphere, 
or  a  vertical  cylinder,  has,  when  suspended,  its  magne-crystallic  axis  horizontal,  and 
if  the  various  media  about  it,  from  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  up  to 
phosphorus,  through  air,  water,  alcohol,  oil,  be  changed  one  for  another,  no  alteratioia 
in  the  amount  of  torsion  force  required  to  displace  the  mugne-crystal  will  occur, 
provided  the  force  of  the  qiagnet  be  constant,  notwithstanding  that  the  list  of  media 
indudes  highly  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies;  and  in  such  cases  the 
measurement  of  the  power  of  set  is  relieved  from  a  multitude  of  interfering  circum- 
stances existing  in  other  cases,  and  that  power  which  is  dependent  upon  the  internal 
structure  and  condition  of  tlie  substance  is  proved  to  be,  at  the  same  temperature, 
always  the  same. 

A  consequence  of  magne-crystallic  structure  is  that  the  same  body  is  more  para- 
magnetic, or  more  diamagnetic  in  one  direction  than  in  another;  and  therefore  it 
fbllows,  that  though  such  a  crystal  may  have  no  variation  in  set  force,  produced  by 
change  of  the  surrounding  medium,  it  may  have  a  variation  produced  in  the  absolute 
force  of  attraction  or  repulsion ;  even  up  to  the  point  of  being  attracted  in  one 
position  and  repelled  in  another,  though  no  change  in  form,  or  in  the  surrounding 
medium,  or  in  the  force  of  the  magnet,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  body  itself,  be  made, 
but  simply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  structure.  This  was  shown  by  a  crystal 
of  the  red  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  which,  being  coated  carefully  with  wax,  was 
suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  torsion  balance  so  that  it  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron  occupying  the  magnetic  field.*  When  the  magne-crystallic 
axis  was  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  the  crystal  was  attracted  by  the  magnetic  pole, 
when  it  was  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  the  crystal  was  repelled ;  acting  like 
a  paramagnetic  and  a  diamagnetic  in  turns.  No  magneKjrystal  has  yet  been  found 
having  such  a  relation  to  a  vacuum,  or  to  carbonic  acid  (its  magnetic  equivalent); 
calcareous  spar  is  nearly  coincident  with  such  a  medium,  and  shows  diflerent  degrees 
of  force  in  the  two  directions,  but  is  always  a  little  on  the  diamagnetic  side.  Cal- 
careous spar  having  a  trace  of  iron  has  been  found  very  nearly  up  to  the  desired 
point,  on  the  paramagnetic  side;  and  as  these  preserve  the  full  magne-crystallic 
relation  of  the  two  directions,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  crystal  may  not 
be  found  which  may  not  be  paramagnetic  in  one  direction,  and  diamagnetic  in 
another,  in  respect  of  space  as  zero. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  magnetic  relations  of  a  magne- 
crystal  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  same  substance  in  the  amorphous  state;  and 
that  the  circumstances  which  influence  one,  influence  the  other  to  the  same  degree. 
In  that  case,  the  magnetic  affections  of  a  body  might  be  ascertained  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  magne-crystallic  affections;  thus  the  efifect  of  heat  upon  bismuth, 
tourmaline,  &c.,  might  be  examined  by  the  set  of  the  crystals,  and  with  so  much  the 
greater  advantajge,  that  short  globular  forms  could  be  used,  perfectly  free  from  tlie 
*  2i  volumes  of  saturated  solution,  at  6d^  F.,  and  one  volume  of  water. 
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magnetic  inflnenoe  of  the  surroanding  media  required  as  temperature  baths,  and 
requiring  no  dispiaoement  of  these  media  with  the  moticm  of  the  crystaL  'So 
crystals  of  bismuUi,  tourmaline,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  other  bodies,  were  suspended 
in  baths  of  oil,  water,  &c.,  the  temperature  gradually  raised  and  lowered,  and  the 
torsion  force  of  the  set  for  each  temperature  obseryed.  With  bismuth,  a  crystal 
haying  a  force  of  200  at  20**  F.,  was  reduced  to  a  force  of  70  at  300^  and  the 
diminutton  of  force  appeared  to  be  nearly  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  scale  for  an  equal 
number  of  degrees.  A  piece  of  amorphous  bismuth,  compressed  in  one  direction^ 
gave  nearly  the  same  amount  and  degree  of  change  for  the  same  alteration  of 
temperature,  leading  us  to  the  persuasion  that  the  whole  magnetic  force  of  bismutii 
as  a  diamagnetic  body  would  suffer  like  change.  A  crystal  of  tourmaline,  which  at 
0*^  had  a  setting  force  of  540,  when  raised  to  300^  had  a  setting  force  of  only  270: 
the  loss  of  force  was  progressiye,  being  greater  at  lower  than  at  high  temperatures; 
for  a  change  from  0®  to  30®  caused  a  loss  of  force  equal  50,  whilst  a  change  flrom 
270®  to  300®  caused  a  loss  of  only  20.  Carbonate  of  iron  suffered  a  like  change;  at 
0®  the  force  was  1140,  at  300®  it  was  only  415;  at  the  lower  temperature  the  loss  for 
SO®  was  120  of  force,  at  the  upper  it  was  only  34. 

In  all  these  and  in  many  other  cases,  both  with  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic 
bodies,  the  magne-crystallic  differences  diminished  with  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture; and  therefore  it  diay  be  considered  probable  that  the  actual  magnetic  force 
changed  in  the  same  direction.  But  on  extending  the  results  to  iron,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  employing  these  metals  as  very  small  prisms  associated  with  copper  cubes  to 
give  them  weight,  it  was  found  that  another  result  occurred.  Iron,  whether  at  the 
temperature  of  30®  or  300®,  or  any  intermediate  degree,  underwent  no  change  of 
force;  it  remained  at  300,  which  was  the  expression  for  the  piece  employed  under  the 
circumstances.  We  know  that  at  higher  temperatures  it  loses  power,  and  that  at  a 
bright  red  it  is  almost  destitute  of  inductive  magnetic  force.  A  piece  of  nickel^ 
which  at  95®  had  a  setting  power  of  300,  when  raised  to  285®  had  a  power  of  only 
290,  so  that  it  had  lost  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  force;  at  the  heat  of  boilii^  oil,  it  li 
known  to  lose  nearly  all  its  force,  being  unable  then  to  affect  a  magnetic  needle. 
Cobalt,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  far  higher  temperature  than  iron  to  remove  its 
magnetic  character,  a  heat  near  that  of  melting  copper  being  necessary.  As  to 
lower  temperatures,  it  was  found  that  an  elevation  from  70®  to  300®  caused  an 
absolute  increase  of  the  magnetic  force  from  293  to  333.  It  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  there  is  a  certain  temperature,  or  range  of  temperature  above  300®,  at  which 
the  magnetic  force  of  cobalt  is  a  maximum ;  and  that  elevation  above,  or  depression 
below  that  temperature  causes  a  diminution  of  the  force.  The  case  is  probably  the 
same  for  iron;  its  maximum  magnetic  force  occurring  at  temperatures  between  0® 
and  300®.  If  nickel  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  a  maximum,  then  that  state 
must  come  on  at  temperatures  below  0® :  and  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  as 
the  maximum  conditions  occur  in  the  following  order  for  ascending  temperatures, 
nickel,  iron,  cobalt,  such  also  is  the  same  order  for  the  temperatures  at  which  they 
lose  their  high  and  distinctive  magnetic  place  amongst  metals. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  ACONITE. 

At  the  assizes  of  Armagh,  March  7,  James  M^Canll  and  Samuel  Townley  Conno' 
were  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  Captain  Aquila  Kent,  of  the  Lancashire 
militia,  at  Newry,  on  the  25th  of  February  last  The  two  prisoners  were  young  mem 
assistants  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Connor,  an  apothecary  at  Newry,  and  the  charge  against 
them  was,  that  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  making  up  a  prescription  of  Sir 
Henry  Marsh,  thev  had,  instead  of  tincture  of  chirayita  or  cMretta,  substituted  the 
root  of  aconite,  which  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  taken,  and  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  The  following  verdict  was  returned  at  the  inquest  before  the  coroner  :— 
**  That  AquiU  Howe  Kent  came  to  his  death,  on  the  24th  da^r  of  February,  by  reason 
of  his  having  drunk  a  quantity  of  poisonous  drug  called  aconite,  negligently  supplied 
to  him  by  Samuel  Townley  Connor,  aided  and  assisted  by  James  MKTauU."  The 
jury  also  recorded  their  opinion  **  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  dispense  or 
compound  medicines,  except  those  whose  education  and  qualification  enable  them  to 
distinffuish  between  the  relative  properties  of  medicines  generally.**  The  prisooerB 
were  found  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  the  mitigated  punishment  of  four  months* 
imprisonment. 


'  A  xanraBR  from  Potodfon,  of  March  7,  in  the  Spener  t^oette,  vtateB  fiiHt  "the 
gm^oDt-deDtist  Jaxuon,  who  Bome  time  nnee  quitted  KoBoigBberg  to  egtilbiiA 
himself  in  Beittn,  sriTed  March  6  with  hie  iHfe  md  ttro  duldren  at  «n  hotel  dftlib 
city.  At  two  in  the  ftftetnoon,  the  landlord  being  a^onished  that  none  of  fats  newly- 
srriired  gnesto  made  their  appearance,  broke  open  the  door  in  the  presence  of  n  pcflUse 
agent.  He  fonnd  Janson,  with  Ms  wife  said  two  children,  aU  dead.  Hie  xnAmp^ 
man  had  killed  his  wife  and  children  with  chloroform,  and  after  laying  them  out  cm 
the  bed,  bad  sat  down  on  the  80&  and  destroyed  himself.— j^/iress,  March  18. 

JPOISOmfa  BT  STETCSNIKE. 

;  An  inquest,  extending  over  scrveral  days,  liae  been  hdd  beftore  Vr.  Biackbimi,  «t 
EleiBchmann's  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  the  body  of  Harriet  Bove,  aged  28,  fte  wife  dP 
William  DoTe,  residing  at  Burley,  near  Xeeds.  It  appears -from  the  eridsnoe  that, 
i&  Beoember  laet,  Mr.  Morley  was  oalled  in  te  attend  the  deceased,  who  was  'sttflfer- 
inff  from  functional  disorder  of  the  Memach.  She  soon  became  better,  and  was  In 
tobrable  heidth  on  the  '3Srd  Febroanr,  when  she  partook  df  some  jelly,  compUdniag 
that  it  was  very  bitter ;  her  hnsband,  In  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  pot 
anything  into  the  jelly,  veplied  lie  had  only  pat  in  some  of  the  medidne.  8iri>* 
tfeqoently  he  told  Mrs.  witham  (a  neighbour)  that  he  put  in  only  a  spoonhfl-as  ti 
joke.  On  Monday,  the  a5th»  she  was  seized  wit^  a  violent  spasmoffic  attach. 
These  attacks  retvraed  at  intervaSs,  with  more  or  less  Tiolenoe,  up  to  Emmday 
evening,  March  1-st,  when,  aboat  eight  o'dock,  Mr.  Dove  gave  her  a  dose  of  medicine; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  she  was  agam  seized  with  violent  spasms,  daring 
which  she  shrieked  oat;  the  body  being  perfectly  rigid  and  arclied,  -resting  i^pon 
the  extremities,  in  which  state  she  expired  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleren. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Morley,  the  medical  attendant,  on  flndfai^  &e 
symptsms  did  not  give  way  to  the  remedies,  proposed  a  consultation;  this,  after  oon- 
sideration,  was  declined  by  Mr.  Dove,  who  urgently  requested  that,  in  case  of  his 
wife's  death,  there  should  be  no  pott  mortem  eraminstion.  He  made  ttse  same 
request  to  Mr.  Morl^y's  assistant.  The  pott  mortem  examination  and  the  analysis 
were  nnde  by  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Nunneley,  who,  in  their  report,  state  tiiat  the^- 
discovered  strychnine  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  traces  of  it  in  the  intea* 
tines;  they  also  express  their  nnanimous  opinion  that  strychnine,  adminbtered  in 
the  medicine  of  the  deceased,  more  particularly  in  the  last  dose,  was  the  caose  of 
death.  The  following  tests  were  applied :  nitnc  add,  acetic  acid  and  ddoride  of  goli^ 
and  mdphuric  acid  and  hichromate  of  pofaah — all  of  which  gave  evidence  of  t£e.p(n>- 
senoe  of  strychnine.  The  body  of  a  cat  poisoned  by  strychnine  was  obtained  anfl 
sobraitted  to  a  parallel  series  of  experiments,  with  exactly  similar  results. 

The  servant  maid  stated  that  he  treated  his  wife  with  cruel^,  on  one 
oooBsion  threatening  her  life,  and  was  frequently  drunk;  he  also  fbeqnented  Bfr. 
Morley's  surgery,  smoking  with  the  pupil,  and  discussing  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  poisons.  On  two  occasions  he  obtamed  strychnine,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
alleged,  of  poisoning  cats.  He  conversed  with  the  surgeiy-boy  on  the  same  subject, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  strychnine  could  not  be  discovered  after  death.  He  met 
at  a  pablic«hoase  Mr.  HaniBon,  a  dentist,  convBiwd  with  him  an  Pidnmr^  Mse,  and 
asked  the  question,  *^  Could  yon  get  or  make  any  stryohnine  fot  meP"  wMdh  Mr. 
Haisison  deoUaed.  After  the  death  of  his  wiih,  faeexpressed  to  Mr.  Sarftsan  his 
aaoiety  to  know  if  it  be  possible  to  detaeta  grain  or  a  grain  and  ahdf  of  sttyiArains 
after  death;  4Uid  Anally,  he  retired  to  bed  dnmk,  aiioat  thveelioins  after  tbe-deatli 
ofhlswifb. 

Xhe  a4)oanied  inqaest  was  resumed  on  Monday,  March  17,  wkea  on  additiomd 
report  of  the  analysis,  oenArming  the  one  previoualy  made,  was  praented  hy  Mr. 
Meoiey.  l%e  Coroner  then  snmmed  np;  afterwhsohahejaiyMtamed  a  verdict  of 
WUfnl  Murder  against  WiUiamDove,  who  WMnoasadttsdtersrk  Obuifie  to  await 
hisiirial  a*  the  next  I 


USE  OF  THE  MIGB09C0PE  AGAHTST  THIEVES. 
'fksnBNOs  threatens  to  leave  the  rogae  no  dianee.    The  sun  takes  his  portrait,  and 
defcsts  his  diange  of  name  and  place  of  living.    Hie  electrio  wire  intezn^pts  hii 
flight,  and  all  bat  takes  him  in  the  act.    Not  less  striking  are  the  services  of  tSie 
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znicroBcope.    Prof.  Ehrenberg,  as  onr  readers  know,  discovered  the  forgeries  of  the 

UraDius  MS.  by  means  of  hu  glass;  and  mWe  we  are  wondering  at  the  power  and 

beaut/  of  the  instmment,  we  hear  of  another  of  its  triumphs.    A  robbery  had  been 

i  efieeted  <m  one  of  the  Pmsaian  railvmTS.    A  haac  eontaining  money  was  lately 

>  lifted  fhwa  a  lailwmy  train  in  Prussia,  amptied  of  its  oontento,  and  filled  with  sand. 

r  The  police  set  to  work;  but  the  land  around  almost  erery  atetion  in  the  north  oC 

i  Brussia  is  aandiy  and  the  Berlin  tiiifl|:*ottkchen  were  at  .fkult.    Ehrenberg  came  into 

I  the  field.    He  cai«fiil(y  OTamined  tiie  sand  in  the  box;  and  then  sent  fbr  samplei 

of  vand  aloag  the  line.    To  Ae  eye  aU  the  samples  appeared  alike;  but  the  anicriH 

scope  detect^  slight  variations  in  the  minute  vegetable  life:  and  iJie  station  when 

the  coin  had  been  abateaeted  was  aoon  Hoond,  and  the  thief  in  jmL— tillAsiusMm, 

March  15. 

:  ACTION  AGAINST  A  BO'SE-SETTER.— Staffordshire  County  CowrL 

irOBBIB  V.  CS47PBB. 

Ths  plaintiff,  John  Norris,  alabonrer  of  Hanford,  deposed.  Chat  having  had  a  fkll 
J  and  hurt  his  ankle,  he  had  consulted  Dr.  Hallam,  who  said  it  was  badly  sprained^ 

but  there  was  no  fiwcture  or  dislocation.    He  ordered  fomentation  and  liniment,  sub- 
^  seguently  a  bran  poultice,  uid,  three  days  afterwards,  leeches^    On  the  following 

day,  Mr.  Brierley  (of  the  firm  of  Brierly  and  Czapper,  bone-setters  and  druggist^ 
called,  and  said  the  ankle  was  out  The  next  day  Mr.  Cn^pper  called,  and,  by  a 
strong  manual  effort,  pi^ed  the  foot  upward,  and  then  right  and  left  He  said, 
'^  There,  it's  gone;  did  yon  not  hear  it  crack?*'  He  then  strapped  the  foot  very 
tightly.  The  treatment  was  eontinued  for  aome  time,  but  the  ankle  became  worse 
and  much  swoliea  The  .patient  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  where  he  had 
been  detained  twelve  weeks.  The  ankle  had  suppurated,  and  he  was  still  in  a  vexy 
bad  state.  Dr.  Hikllam  described  the  case,  which  'he  aaid  was  a  strain,  not  a  disloca- 
tion. The  treatment  attzibnted  to  Mr.  Crapper  might  account  for  the  subsequent 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  Best  and  fomentation  would  have  been  proper 
treatment.  Mr.  CampbeU,  sorgeoo,  who  had  seen  the  case,  confirmed  Dr.  Hallam's 
itatement,  which  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Pollen  and  Mr.  Gamer,  medical  officers 
of  the  North  StafiBordshire  Infirmary.  Some  blame  was  attributed  to  the  patient 
for  walking  and  otherwise  injuring  his  leg  while  he  was  ordered  to  be  kept  qniet 
Mr.  Crapper  described  his  view  of  tlie  case,  which  he  stated  to  be  a  dislocation  of 
the  tibia  inwards,  with  fracture  of  the  fibula.  After  having  reduced  the  dislocation 
he  supplied  a  liniment  to  work  away  the  inflammation.  Several  witnesses  wess 
called  in  confimation  fk  the  general  histoxy  of  the  case,  and  Mr.  Chawner  (an 
apothecary  before  1815}  appeared  in  support  of  Mr.  Crapper's  medical  testimony. 
Some  of  Mr.  Crapper's  patients  spoke  m  favour  of  his  skill  as  a  bone-setteoEL 
The  case  occupied  upwards  of  ten  hours,  and  ifae  jury  retnmed  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintifl;  damages  £20. 

BOOKS  RBOEXVBD. 

Thb  TfiABinr  JomorAL  of  Teaos,  1856,  dedicated  by  authority  to  the  Frinoe  Albeit 
By  Charles  Pops.  Twenty-fif^  edition.  London  :  PuUisfaed  at  the  Qflice, 
liime  Street,  City. 

We  have  had  accaaien  to  notice  fkvouiably  a  temer  edition  of  this  nsefhl  volume. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  the  information  it  contains  is  important  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  commerce. 


Qw  -nrn  PoBKATioBi  jon  aamm  or  rsm  VttatmaBm  ev  Onuumm.  By  to  Ber. 
Jnasi  BasLoiK. 

Tab  CoERnspoMDBScn  bblazimo  to  tbm  Lajiost  Sanatory  Comxissioit.  Ex- 
amined by  Jakbs  Cjmar  DuRKroRD^  Esq.;  John  A.  Powxr,  IjM^  MA.,  Cantab. ; 
vad  BancoRD  6.  Dahisli.,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Documents. 
(London^  WiUism  Tefg  and  Co.,  85, >QaBen filRet,  «56. 

On  the  Lo80  of  Tbbtb,  and  tbb  bxst  xbans  ov  Bbstorino  trbv.  By  Thomas 
HewABB,  Surgeon-Dentist.    London:  Sinykin  and  -Mmyinji^  igsfi. 

JaxamAL  or  tbb  Pbocbbiiebm  of  tbe  Lnnaum  Sochtv,  No.  1. 
liongman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ;  and  Williams  and  Noigate^  1856. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Galen  (Manchester).— /Voriexiiiftf  of  Tin,-— To  a  dflate  solution  of  protocMoride  of 
tin  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  iodide  of  potassiam.  The  prododide  u  deposited  In 
yeU6wish-red  crystalline  tufts.— (Boullay.) 

•/.  A,  B,  (Norwich).— (1.)  The  hooks  mentioned  are  quite  sufficient — (2.>  A 
podcet  microscope,  made  hy  Pillischer,  83,  New  Bond  Street,  London.— <3.)  Sohttkm 
of  Bimeconote  of  Morphia,  There  is  no  authorised  formula;  it  is  made  ahont  the 
same  strength  as  Tinctura  Opii. 

E.  E.  (Weymouth),  E,  (Yarmouth),  should  apply  hy  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square. 

S,  V.  B,  (Hastings).— A  Chemist  cannot  take  out  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  spirit 
of  wine. 
Inquirer  (Coventry ).~iSafe  of  Ar$enk.    See  toI.  xl,  page  4 1,  and  vol.  xiL,  page  152. 

B.  A.  P.  S,  (Holloway).— Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemiatry. 

An  Assistant  (Market  Drayton).—- See  voL  vii.,  Na  7.  Apply  by  letter  to  thd 
Secretary. 

A  Correspondent  (Bath). — A  saturated  solution  of  mastic  in  spirit  of  wine. 

P.  S.  7'.  (Jersey).— Attendance  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  six  months,  with 
diligent  application,  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

C,  (Sunderluid). — Preservation  of  Leeches.    See  page  455  of  the  present  number. 
Inquisitor  (Cheltenham).— SileZetoa  leaves.    See  vol.  xiii.,  page  192. 

A,  P.  S,  (Leeds). — Hardwich's  Photographic  Chemistry, 

A  Young  Druggist  (Sunderland).— The  Board  of  Examiners  (London)  meet 
usually  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square.  Apply  by 
letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr,  Thwaites  (Bristol),  in  alluding  to  a  note  on  a  new  Mud  of  gun  cotton  in  our 
last  number,  states  that  the  same  process  was  published  by  Afr.  Coathorpe  of  that 
dty  in  the  Year-Book  of  Facts  for  1848. 

J.  J,  iV.  (Ipswich).— O^urn  Morrhuas  cum  Quind,  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
dissolving  the  quina,  if  the  process  alluded  to  page  239  of  the  present  volume  be 
adopted,  but  have  found  that,  after  standing  for  some  time,  the  mixture  becomes 
turbid,  and  part  of  the  quina  is  precipitated. 

A  Member  suggests  that  a  full  report  of  Palmer*s  trial  would  be  desirable  in  this 
Journal.  Our  space  would  not  admit  of  it,  except  the  chemical  evidence,  which  we 
intend  to  notice. 

Communications  have  been  received  fh>m  Mr,  Ashton^  A  Medical  Student 
(Irebmd),  B,  A,  (Bath),  W,  C,  (Sheffield),  Mr,  Penney  (Pople),  Mr,  Mackay  (Edin- 
burgh). 

We  have  received  from  Mr,  Kendall  (Stratford-on-Avon)  some  remarks*on  the 
Diluted  Acids  of  the  Fharmaoopceias,  whicb,  having  reference  to  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  at  the  last  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  will  be  read  at  the  meeting  on  the 
2nd  of  April. 

M,  B,  P.  S,  (Staffordshire).— Messrs.  Crapper  and  Brieriey  are  not  Pharmaoea^ 
tical  Chemists,  or  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Merlin  (Haverfordwest). — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  syrup  of  sarsi^MiriUa, 
said  to  be  used  by  a  soda-water  manufacturer  in  Montreal 

F.  H,  F,  (Torquay).— 5c/«cto  e  Prescriptis  is  published  by  ChurchilL 


Erbata.— In  our  last  Number,  p.  416,  line  29,  /or  pended,  recuf  ponded; 

page,  line  36, /or  66°,  read  51°  ;  p.  4 19, /or  plurias,  read  pluvia8.---The  sentence  con- 
cluding the  remarks  under  "  Hygrometrical  Results,**  should  have  been  printed 
under  "  Temperature."         

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20tb  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  28rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  16,  Langham  Place. 
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MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  brief  notice  of  the  Medical  Bill  for  session  1856  (in  our  March  number) 
we  confined  our  remarks  to  the  general  purposes  and  tendenc;^  of  the  Bill. 
The  machinery  bv  which  its  provisions  were  to  be  carried  out  did  not  present 
any  features  requuing  comment  in  this  Journal,  especially  at  that  early  stage, 
and  with  the  experience  of  many  years  as  to  the  fate  of  previous  measures. 

Whether  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  had  arrived  at  the  conviction 
tiiat  the  introduction  of  a  Medical  Bill  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  or  whether 
they  were  lyins  in  ambush  and  waiting  for  a  convenient  moment  for  an  assault, 
we  know  not,  but  from  current  report^positive  and  negative— it  was  supposed 
that  the  Bill  was  generally  considered  sufficiently  harmless  to  pass  with  some 
trifling  amendment.  But  by  the  time  of  going  into  committee  on  the  Bill 
( April  2nd^  the  profession  had  opened  its  eyes,  the  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives of  the  various  medical  and  non-medical  bodies  were  awake,  the  Grovem- 
ment  had  been  served  with  a  "  caveat,"  and  the  notice  paper  contained  about 
eighty  amendments.  Some  of  these  affected  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  others 
rdated  to  matters  of  detail,  but  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee,  Lord 
Bobert  Grosvenor  commenced  the  attack,  urging  a  postponement  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  amendments  a£^cted  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  fiarrow. 
supported  this  proposal,  because  one  amendment  supported  by  the  Grovernment 
substituted  for  the  representative  principle  a  system  of  nomination  in  reference 
to  the  Medical  Council. 

Mr.  Walter  objected  to  a  penal  dause  proposed  b^  Mr.  Brady  for  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  £6  on  all  unregistered  persons  for  practising. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  oppo^  to  the  Bill  in  its  original  form,  because  he  said  it 
would  throw  open  the  profession,  and  convert  afl  Chemists  and  Druggists  into 
Apothecaries. 

Sir  George  Grey  explained  the  cause  of  the  tardy  notice  of  his  amendments, 
and  stated  that  the  time  for  interviews  with  deputations  had  been  fixed  at  their 
desire,  and  he  had  therefore  only  iust  become  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
profession.  He  suggested  that  all  the  questions  at  issue  might  conveniently  be 
discussed  in  committee. 

Mr.  Walpole  said  that  as  the  House  had  passed  the  second  reading  under  the 
idea  that  the  profession  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  better — ^having 
discovered  the  error — to  refer  the  subject  to  a  select  committee.  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  supported  this  view.-  Mr.  Crauford  opposed  the  postponement.  Mr.  Henley 
was  favourable  to  it.  Mr.  Headlam  said  the  Bill  had  been  extensively  circu- 
lated in  the  profession  during  the  recess,  and  official  documents  received  from 
various  medical  bodies  were  sufficient  to  justify  a  belief  that  it  was  approved. 
He  believed  the  difiEerences  of  opinion  related  to  detuls  which  could  be  adjusted 
in  committee.  He  considered  postponement  almost  equivalent  to  rejection. 
Lord  Elcbo  did  not  think  so.  Mr.  Brady  explained  his  views,  and  offered  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  if  its  retention  should  endanger  the  Bill.  Mr.  Black 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Barrow  said,  neither  the  House  nor  the  public  had  had  time  to  consider 
the  numerous  amendments.  He  commented  on  the  representative  principle  of 
the  Bill. — Sir  G.  Grev  said  he  had  yesterday  seen  the  representatives  of  several  of 
the  Colleges,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  provisions  of  tne  Bill ;  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  into  committee,  and  explain  the  grounds  of  his  amendment. — Mr. 
buncombe  said  he  should  vote  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  select  committee,  with 
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a  Tiew  of  getting  rid  of  it.  ^  The  public  were  tbe  pfirtieB  who  ou|3;ht  to  be  con- 
suited,  not  the  medical  bodies,  it  was  not  fair  to  tell  the  public  they  should 
only  be  doctored  in  a  particular  way;  they  should  be  free  agents.  The  Vacci- 
nation Bill  was  another  attempt  at  dictation,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
carried.— Sir  J.  Pakington  said  the  motion  before  the  House  was  whether  the 
Bill  ^ould  be  postponed  for  a  week.  He  thought  this  was  getting  rid  of  it  by  a 
side  wind.  As  the  Home  Secretary  had  proposed  important  amendments,  he 
thought  the  author  of  the  Bill  entitled  to  call  on  the  Government  to  take  charge 
of  it. — ^The  motion  for  postponement  was  carried  by  a  nu^ority  of  116  to  81. 

Mr.  Headlam  wished  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Grovenunent, 
who  had  first  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  then  thrown  him  over. — Sir 
Geo^e  Grey  explained  the  grounds  of  his  having  declined  (in  conseqaence  of 
past  experience)  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill ;  and  on  being  informed  that  ii  was 
popaka,  and  free  from  the  objections  in  former  bills,  he  had  agreed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  it  b^  the  Member  for  Newcastle.  Obstacles  and  objectiens  lumnff 
subsequently  arisen,  he  declined  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill,  or  to  bring  in  a  ^& 
this  session  on  the  subject. — After  some  further  discussion,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  Lord  Elcho  cave  notice  of  a  Medical  Bill,  it  was  agreed  that  die  cam- 
Baittee  on  the  Bill  Mould  be  adjourned  till  next  Wednesday. 

April  10th. — A  frirther  discussion  of  a  conflicting  nature  occurred,  and  was 
interrupted  by  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

The  Times,  in  allusion  to  this  subject,  observes  truly,  *^The  Houae  of  Com- 
mons in  Committee  on  Mr.  Headlam's  Medical  Bill  yesterday,  was  like  an 
army  in  an  enchanted  forest — lost,  bewildered,  helpless.  It  knew  not  which 
wmr  to  torn,  and  at  every  tum^  there  seemed  to  be  a  host  of  adversaries."  In 
rererence  to  the  proposed  restriction  on  unlicensed  persona,  the  article  winds  up 
as  follows : — "  As  lawyers  have  a  licence  over  our  property,  and  the  dergy  over 
our  souls,  Mr.  Brady  wished  his  profession  to  have  an  exeluaive  licence  over  our 
bodies,  so  that  no  one  out  of  the  fraternity  should  have  a  right  to  adminiater  a 
sinffle  dose,  or  so  much  as  feel  a  man's  pulse.  Happily  Uiere  is  no  danger  of 
such  a  monopoly  being  established.  The  mere  mention  of  the  proposed  danae 
was  sufficient  to  send  it,  and  the  Bill  it  bebnged  to,  far  on  its  way  to  that  safe 
limbo^-a  select  committee." 

To  the  tender  mercies  of  the  select  committee  the  Bill  must  now  be  left,  with 
any  other  Bills  that  may  be  conceived  or  produced  during  the  present  session. 
In  giving  the  above  very  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  on  tnis  subject,  we 
have  only  to  express  regret  at  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  attend  it.  As  the 
discussion  in  the  House  touched  upon  several  points  wldch  have  been  before  our 
readers,  it  seemed  prooer  to  allude  to  it  on  the  present  occasion,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  symptoms  do  not  affiird  grounds  for  anticipating  a  speedy  settle* 
ment  of  the  Questions  at  issue. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  foUowine  article  in  the  Examiner^ 
which  contains  much  sound  sense,  with  some  originauty  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
wilh  the  snbiect. 

THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

The  Medical  BiU  and  the  medical  question  generally  is  one  on  wfaidi  experience 
would  teach,  if  people  would  be  taught 

The  great  soul  question  took  three  hundred  years  to  settle ;  the  little  body 
question  might  be  settled  in  thirty  years,  if  the  decisions  in  the  former  question 
were  studied. 

Time  was  when  the  State  believed,  as  honestly  as  ever  it  believed  anything;  that 
it  migktj  could^  and  Mhmdd  find  out  true  doctrine  for  the  poor  ignorant  communis ; 
to  which,  like  a  worthy  honest  State,  it  added  would.  Accordingly,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  Church,  which  undertook  tbe  physic,  the  surgery,  and  the  pharmacy  of  sound 
doctrine  all  by  itself,  it  sent  forth  its  legally  qualified  teachers  into  every  paridi, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  called  in  any  other.  They  burnt  that  man,  they  whipped 
him,  they  imprisoned  him,  they  did  everything  but  what  was  Chri^ian  to  him,  all 
for  his  soul's  healtii  and  the*  amendment  of  his  excesMS- 
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Bui  men  would  not  ffabniit  To  the  argiuMnt  that  the  State  waa  a  &ther  to  the 
ignonnt,  tbej  xeplied  that  it  was  at  best  the  ignorant  fiither  of  an  ignosant  aoo^  and 
that  a  btind  man  could  find  his  way  into  a  ditdi  wxdioat  another  bUnd  man  to  help 
him.  And  when  the  State  said :  But  here  we  have  the  Church,  whkh  hnowa  aU 
about  it,  the  ignorant  commonity  declared  that  it  had  a  right  to  jodge  that  qnestiony 
and  that  it  would  judge  it.  It  also  said  that  the  Church  was  nener  one  thhig  long^ 
and  that  it  proi^essed,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  slowij  than  the  ignorant  commonity. 

The  end  of  it  waa,  in  this  oonntrj,  that  eyeiy  one  who  chose  taoght  all  who  diose 
to  let  him  teach,  on  eondition  only  of  an  open  and  tme  xegistrstiaQ.  The  State 
was  allowed  to  patronize  one  particular  Church,  so  that  no  one  need  trouble  himself 
to  choose  a  pastor  from  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing.  But  every  church  is 
allowed  its  coUeges,  its  studies,  its  dij^omas ;  and  every  man  is  allowed  his  choice. 
Thore  is  no  proof  that  our  souls  are  worse  off  than  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  ;  and 
judging  by  fruits,  there  is  much  reason  to  hope  they  aoe  better  off. 

Now  the  Uttle  body  question  Is  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  great  soul  question  in  all 
its  drcomstanoes.  The  only  things  in  which  the  parallel  fails  are  the  Allowing  :~- 
Every  one  who  believes  in  a  future  state  sees  that  Uie  soul  question  is  incomparably 
more  important  than  the  body  question,  and  every  one  can  try  the  body  question  by 
es^eihnent  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  soul  question.  The  proverb  which  always 
hoi  a  spark  of  truth  at  the  bottom  says  that  every  man  of  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
physician,  hut  did  even  liie  praverb  maker  ever  dare  to  say  ttiat  every  man  is  at 
any  age  eiihor  a  fool  tr  a  fit  tsaeher  of  rdigte  ? 

Common  sense  points  out  the  following  settlement  of  the  medScai  qoistloD,  and  to 
tfaie  it  will  come  sooner  or  later : — 

Let  every  man  who  chooses^subject  to  one  common  law  of  manslanghtap  for  all 
the  eraas  cases— doctor  the  bodies  of  all  who  choose  to  truot  him,  and  xecover 
payment  according  to  agreement  in  the  courts  of  law.  Provided  always  that  every 
person  practising  should  be  registered  at  a  moderate  fee  in  a  register  to  be  published 
every  siz  months. 

Let  the  register  give  the  name,  address,  and  asserted  qualification  of  each 
candidate— as  lieentiate,  or  doctor,  or  what  not,  of  Htna  or  that  college,  ludl, 
universtty,  &&,  home  or  Ibreign.  Let  it  be  oompetoit  to  any  man  to  deacribe 
himself  as  quaUfied  by  study  in  puhUo  schools  without  a  diploma,  or  by  private 
study,  or  even  by  intoilion  or  divine  inspiratian,  if  he  pjcases.  But  iHiatever  he 
'     aUqnallfic 


holds  his  qualification  to  be,  that  let  him  dedase.  Let  all  qnallfication  which  of  its 
own  nature  admits  of  pioof  be  proved,  as  I7  the  diploma  or  certificate,  &c.,  leaving 
things  which  cannot  be  proved,  as  asserted  private  study,  intuition,  induration,  &c^ 
to  woric  their  own  way. 

Let  it  be  highly  penal  to  assert  to  the  patient  any  qualification  which  is  not  in 
the  register,  and  let  the  register  be  sold  very  cheap.  Let  the  registrar  give  each 
regist^ed  practitioner  a  copy  of  the  register  in  his  own  case  ;  let  any  patient  have 
power  to  demand  a  right  of  this  copy  ;  and  let  no  money  for  attendance  be  recover- 
able in  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  false  representation. 

Let  any  party  in  any  suit  have  a  right  to  produce  what  medical  testimony  he 
pleases.  Let  the  medical  witness  produce  his  register,  and  let  his  evidence  be  for 
the  jury,  as  is  that  of  an  engineer  or  a  practitioner  of  any  art  which  is  not  attested 
by  diplomas. 

Let  any  man  who  practises  without  voitnring  to  put  his  name  on  the  register  be 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 

The  consequence  would  be  that,  as  now,  anybody  who  pleaaes  might  practiie ;  for 
the  medical  world  is  wdl  aware  that  there  is  no  power  of  |»reventing  what  they  call 
quacks  ihim  practising;  But  very  different  firom  what  is  now,  every  man  who 
practises  would  be  obliged  to  tell  the  whole  world  what  his  claim  is,  and  would  run  a 
great  riak  if  he  dared  to  teli  his  patient  in  private  anything  difibrent  firom  what  he 
Lid  told  tha  iHmIe  world. 

The  consequence  would  be  that  a  real  education  in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
surgery,  and  what  is  known  of  the  thing  called  medicine,  would  acquire  more 
imnortanoe  than  it  now  has. 

It  is  coiieos  to  see  how  completely  the  medical  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
aquaxes  with  the  priest  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  decgy  ef  all  secte  are  now 
better  divines  and  better  men  than  th^  ever  were.  They  have  lost  Bacon's 
reproach  tiiat  they  took  a  smaller  measure  of  things  than  any  other  educated  men  ; 
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and  the  phTsicians  are  now  in  this  particular  the  rear-guard  of  the  learned  world ; 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  rear  in  our  day  it  further  on  in  the  march  than  the 
Tan  of  Bacon's  day.  Nor  will  they  erer  recorer  the  lost  position  until  medicine  is 
as  free  as  religion. 

To  this  it  must  come.  To  this  the  public,  which  will  decide  for  itaeli;  haa 
determined  it  shall  come.  To  this  the  public  has,  in  fact,  brought  it,  but  on  a  plan 
which  it  is  not  deurable  to  make  permanent  We  will  be  as  free  to  take  care  of  o/ar 
bodies  as  of  our  souls  and  of  our  goods.  This  is  the  profession  of  all  who  aign  as  I 
do,  and  the  practice  of  most  of  those  who  would  not  like  the  name.— (Hbtbropatb.) 


ANNOYANCE  JURIES. 

Thx  term  Annoyance  Jurv  is  very  correct  and  descriptiye.  To  those  who 
designedly  levy  a  tax  upon  their  customers  by  using  short  weights,  and  to  those 
whose  weights  have  become  incorrect  from  accident  or  wear  and  tear,  but  who 
have  no  fraudulent  intention,  it  is  equally  an  annoyance  to  be  publicly  exposed 
and  punished.  Nor  is  it  less  annoym^  to  honest  and  respectable  tradesmen, 
who  nave  taken  eyery  precaution  for  insuring  accuracy  in  their  wdghts,  to  be 
charged  with  some  illegal  act  of  which  they  are  not  conscious,  and  fined  without 
deany  understanding;  the  nature  of  the  offence  with  which  they  are  diarged. 

The  domiciliary  yisits  of  men  inyested  with  a  brief  authority,  and  empowered 
to  seardi  for  weights,  and  to  examine  and^  publicly  destroy  them  at  their 
discretion,  may  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  inquisitorial  tyranny.  We 
are  told  on  high  authority  that  *^  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  eyil;'^  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  law  and  justice  are  synonymous  terms, 
those  who  do  right  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  when  we  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  the  law  into  elect— the  judgment,  experience,  and  impartiality 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  performance  of  this  duty — we  may  fairly 
question  whether  the  mode  of  sdection,  the  qualifications,  and  the  ephemeral 
authority  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the  annoyance  jury,  are  such  as  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  stated  in  the  hypothesis. 

The  mode  in  which  the  indiyiduau  composing  the  annoyance  jury  are  chosen, 
varies  in  different  localities.  Where  no  special  powers  exist  under  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  duty  of  visiting  sho^  is  performed  by  a  Government  Inspector. 
In  some  places  the  Vestry  or  Municipal  Corporation  is  empowered  to  i^point 
an  annoyance  jury,  and  the  mode  of  selection  depends  on  tne  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  board  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  by  pricking  a  jury-hst,  and 
appointing  the.  persons  whose  names  are  pricked;  or  by  entrusting  subordinate 
officers  to  sdect  such  persons  as  they  recommend^  whose  names  are  put  to  the 
yote pro  farmd,  and  carried;  or  by  any  other  mode  of  election. 

A  number  of  chemists,  residing  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  have  latdy  been 
fined  for  using  grain  weights  not  stamped  with  the  Westminster  stamp.  The 
penalty  for  the  first  offence  being  only  2s,  6d.,  it  was  in  most  cases  paid  without 
demur,  as  being  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  resistance,  and  on  tke  principle 
adopted  by  many  peroons,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  submit  to  injustice  than  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  legal  defence. 

The  annoyance  having  become  general  in  the  locality,  and  the  precise  nature 
of  the  law  not  being  understood,  the  penalty  was  resisted  in  the  followinff  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  doubtful  point  in  tne  law 
affecting  sucn  cases.  We  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  been  able  to  report  the 
result,  but  this  not  being  the  case,  we  postpone  any  further  remarks  on  the  legal 
question  until  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  known.  We  have  before  us  three 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  weights  and  measures,  viz.,  the  6th  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  74,  "  An  Act  for  ascertaining  and'  establishing  Unifermity  of  Wdghts  and 
Measures ''  [17  June,  1824] ;  the  5th  and  6th  WilBam  IV.,  cap.  63,  "  An  Act  to 
repeal  an  Act  of  the  4th  and  5th  Year  of  his  present  Majesty,  rdating  to 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  to  make  other  Provisions  instead  thereof  [9th 
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Sept.,  1835]  ;  6Ui  Vict,  cap.  29, ''  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Weights  used  in 
Sales  of  Bullion*'  [14th  June,  18531. 

We  hope  next  month  to  be  able,  with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  West- 
minster, to  give  some  explanation  of  the  exact  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 
ILLEGAL   WEIGHTS. 
GuUdhall,  Westminater. 

At  a  Court  of  Burgesses,  convened  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleudi,  High  Steward  of 
the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  held  April  3rd,  John  Bell  and  Company  apiM»ded 
against  a  summons  to  show  cause  why  a  penalty  of  2«.  6^.  should  not  be  levied 
against  them  for  having  in  their  possession  weights  below  six  grains  not  stamped 
with  the  Westminster  stamp. 

Mr,  Bell  said  he  appealed  to  the  Court  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Chemists, 
some  of  whom  had  previously  been  fined  and  others  threatened  by  the  Annoyance 
Jury  for  the  same  alleged  offence.  He  requested  to  be  informed  under  what  Act 
and  what  clause  in  the  Act  the  charge  was  brought.  The  Act  which  he  had  been 
referred  to  being  entitled  '*An  Act  for  regulating  the  Weights  used  in  Sales  of 
Bullion,"  he  desired  to  be  informed  how  the  provisions  of  the  law  could  be  made 
applicable  to  grain  weights  used  for  dispensing  prescriptions.  Chemists  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  he 
pleaded  exemption  from  the  liability  under  which  he  had  been  summoned. 

The  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  read  part  of  a  section  of  the  Act  to  which  he 
referred  defendants,  to  the  effect  that  any  person  using  any  weight  or  measure  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the  Act,  or  "  not  so  stamped  as  aforesaid,  or  which  shall 
be  found  light  or  otherwise  uiyust,"  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

Defendant  requested  to  be  referred  to  the  provision  by  which  the  term  *'  unjust " 
or  ^'illegal"  was  made  applicable  to  the  weights  used  by  Chemists  for  dispensing 
medicines.  A  Burgess  said  it  was  for  defendants  to  prove  that  they  had  not  violated 
tiie  law.  Defendant  respectfully  claimed  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  precise  terms 
of  the  law  under  which  the  charge  was  brought,  and  by  what  section  of  the  Act  the 
grain  weights  used  by  Chemists  for  dispensing  medicines  were  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  bulUon,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones. 

The  High  BtuUff  said  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  general,  and  applied  to  all 
persons  using  weights  in  Westminster. 

One  of  the  annoyance  jury  stated  that  the  maker  of  the  weights  in  this  case  was 
Mr.  Young,  who  had  a  very  good  connexion,  but  whose  weights  had  in  several  other 
cases  been  found  not  stam]^  with  the  Westminster  mark. 

Mr.  Foufi^  protested  against  this  personal  attack,  and  said  the  weights  in  question 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  supplied  to  chemists  for  dispensing  without  the 
stamp,  and  he  had  always  understood  that  they  were  not  liable  under  the  Act,  being 
used  for  analysis  or  dispensing  medicines. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  a  juror  stated  that  the  weights  were  quite  correct,  but  the 
ground  of  the  charge  was  the  absence  of  the  stamp. 

Defendant  produced  sets  of  weights,  from  six  grains  down  to  a  minute  firaction  of 
a  grain,  and  asked  how  it  would  be  possible  to  stamp  all  those  weights ;  and  if  some 
were  exempt,  on  account  of  their  minute  size,  he  desired  to  know  where  the  line 
was  drawn  between  those  which  must  be  stamped,  and  those  which  need  not  be 
stamped.  He  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  provision  in  any  Act  of  Parliament 
which  solved  this  difficulty,  and  having  taken  every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy 
by  employing  a  respectable  scale-maker,  and  having  all  his  weights  periodically 
examined,  he  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  Court.  He  stated  that  his  chief  object 
in  appealing  was  to  ascertain  Uie  exact  state  of  the  law,  and  thus  to  protect  other 
chemists  firom  the  annoyance  of  similar  charges. 

The  Court  did  not  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question,  but  intimated  that  the 
case  should  he  reconsidered. 

One  of  the  annoyance  jury  interposed,  observing  that  several  chemists  had 
already  been  summoned,  and  paid  the  fine. 

The  Cburt— That  is  of  no  consequence.  The  fines  can  be  returned  if  the  decision 
should  be  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 
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MB.   T.  H.   K.   MOB80H  IV  TMB  CHAIS. 

Thb  ^Uoinng  donations  to  the  Library  and  Musenm  were  annoiinoed : — 

Jmnrnmlmf  As  Senety  sf  ^rte,ftt>m  the  Society. 
Jowwd  of  tfte  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Sode^. 
7%c  LiUmy  Gkuetia,  from  the  Publishers. 
Thomses's  CAssiuCry,  4  voh.,  from  Mc  B«iroyne. 

A  Musk-pod  (which,  as  imported,  mm  found  to  beflUed  with  pieoes  -of  Ifirihar), 
ftvm  Mr.  llttKgojFiie. 
Specimens  of  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  prepared  by  combustioii,  from  Jfr.  IIiiMlihi 

The  roHowing  communications  were  made : — 

OK  FUSE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  FOB  USE  IN  MEDICINS. 

Ms.  Bbdwoob  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  tiie  Tety 
beautiful  specimen  of  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  table,  which  had^'  been  presented  by 
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the  mftnafactarer,  Mr.  Hubbuok.  Some  of  this  oxide  had  been  rabmitfeed  to 
him  for  chemical  eKamination,  and  finding^  it  to  be  remarkably  pure,  and  to 
possess  in  a  high  degree  all  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  reqnired  in 
oxide  of  zinc,  intend^  for  nse  in  medicine,  he  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Bubbuck 
that  it  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  on 
several  previous  occasions  adverted  to  the  subject  of  oxide  of  adnc  in  that  room, 
and  he  thought  the  present  a  snitable  occasion  for  reviewing  what  had  already 
been  done  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  of  pointing  out  what  still  remained 
to  be  accomplished. 

Li  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809  oxide  of  zinc  was  Erected  to  be  made 
by  luting  the  metal  in  a  heated  crucible  and  collecting  the  product  of  com- 
bustion in  the  form  of  a  white,  light  powder,  which  was  deposited  in  the  upper 
ptft  of  the  crucible,  over  the  burmng  metal.  In  conducting  the  process  in 
this  way  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  oxide  unmixed  with  particles 
of  metal,  which  rendered  the  powder  gritty,  and  proved  very  objectionable 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  skin  m  the  form  of  ointment. 

This  difficulty  seemed  to  have  led  to  the  adoption,  in  subsequent  Pharma- 
copcsias,  of  the  process  of  precipitation  instead  or  that  of  combustion.  In  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1824,  onde  of  zinc  was  directed  to  be  made  by  adding 
solution  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  product  obtained  by 
that  process,  which  was  a  white,  light,  and  perfectly  smootn  powder,  was  not 
pure  oxide,  but  a  basic  sulphate  of  zinc,  consisting  of— 

Oxide  of  zinc  64  parts. 

Snlphoric  add 18    '* 

Water  «.,. 38    " 

100 

The  late  Afc  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  tranriation  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1824, 
criticised  the  process  there  given,  and  recommended  the  subsUtntion  of  car^ 
bonate  of  potash  for  solution  of  ammonia,  the  effisct  of  which  Bubstitnti(m 
was  that  a  basic  carbonate  was  obtained  instead  of  the  basic  sulphate.  This 
basic  carbonate  was  also  a  white,  light,  and  perfectly  smooth  powder,  the  com- 
position of  which  was— 

Oxide  of  zinc    « <67  parts 

Carbonic  add  18    *' 

Water   15    « 

100 

It  nipesred  (bat  Mr.  Phillips's  suggestion  was  very  generally  acted  upon  by 
manuiacturers,  who  adopted  his  process  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1886  the  process  was  man  changed.  The  bade  sul- 
phate was  discardea,  and  a  pure  oxide  was  directed  to  be  made  b^  exposing  the 
carbonate  to  a  red  heat  untu  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  were  entirely  expelled. 
The  product  of  this  process,  although  unobjectionable  in  regard  to  pant^,  was  de- 
fident  in  one  of  the  oharacters  whSh  had  previously  been  always  assoourted  with 
oxide  of  zinc.  It  did  not  possess  the  perfect  wniteneas  which  had  until  then 
ahrays  chamoterised  Ihe  preparations  bening  that  name.  Dn^isfes,  and  even 
medioal  men,  had  become  so  habituated  to  white  oxide  of  zinc,  thattiie  buff- 
ofrfoured  oxide  of  the  new  Pharmaoopoeia  was  looked  upon  as  an  impure  artide, 
and  was  generally  rejected  on  this  account. 

When  lie  (Mr.  B.^  first  brought  the  subject  of  oxide  of  dnc  before  the 
Society  in  1S48,  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce  consisted  dther  of 
hide  sulphate  or  erf  basic  carbonate  sf  dnc,  that  was  to  say,  it  was  dthcar  made 
by  the  prooess  fl^n  in  the  PharmaoofMda  of  1824,  or  by  the  process  reoom- 
mended  by  Mr.  rhilKps,  die  translator  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  (Mr.  &.) 
had  pcnnted  o«t  the  wt  that  rach  preparations  differed  essentially  from  what 
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ina  then  ordered  under  the  name  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  the  College  of  Phjsictaittiv 
and  he  strongly  urged  the  impropriety  of  using  in  medicine  any  other  than  the 
true  oxide  of  zinc  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Although  the  subject  had  been  ad- 
▼erted  to  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  twelve  ;fear8,  yet  the  adoption  of 
true  oxide  of  zinc  in  preference  to  its  imj^ure  substitutes  had  not  yet  become 
general  amon^  Druggists.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  were,  that  there  was  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  that  the  price  of  the  buff- 
coloured  oxide  of  zinc  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  higher  than  that  of  the  white, 
but  impure  oxide  of  commerce. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject  on  former  occasions,  he  had  endeavoured  to  com- 
bat the  prejudice  with  regard  to  colour,  by  demonstrating  the  comparative 
purity  of  the  buff- coloured  oxide  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
impurity  of  all  the  other  varieties  of  oxide  of  zinc  then  met  with  m  commerce  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  gone  so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  give  the  character  of  white- 
ness in  oxide  of  zinc  as  an  indication  of  impurity,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no 
white  oxide  of  zinc  supplied  for  use  in  medicine  that  was  not  impure.  Bat  all 
the  efforts  that  were  tlius  made  proved  insufficient  to  cause  a  complete  or 
general  substitution  of  the  pure,  but  coloured  oxide,  for  the  impure,  but  white, 
preparation  which  all  those  engaged  in  its  use  and  commerce  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

In  now  again  adverting  to  the  subiect  he  thought  he  had  the  means  of 
meeting  every  objection  and  even  prejudice  which  had  hitherto  operated  un- 
favourably to  the  general  use  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  when  required  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  iRie  specimen  of  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  table  was  not  only  free 
from  all  the  impurities  to  which. reference  had.  been  made,  but  it  possessed  the 
other  qualities  required  hy  those  who  used  it.  It  was  a  perfectly  white,  light, 
and  smooth  powder.  This  oxide  was  part  of  that  produced  by  combustion 
upon  a  very  laree  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  paint.  A  portion  of  the 
product  was  collected  at  one  period  of  the  process  when  it  was  yielded  in  a  state 
of  gre&t  purity,  and  the  manufacturer  proposed  to  set  this  apart  for  use  in 
medicine.  He  believed  also  that  it  could  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  would  put  it 
in  competition  in  this  respect  with  the  less  pure  preparations.  Mr.  Hubbuck, 
the  manufacturer,  was  present,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  happy  to  give  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  that  might  be  rCc^uii^ed. 

Mr.  HuBBUcK  stated  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  the  firm  he  belonged  to 
proposed  making  for  use  in  medicine  would  be  free  from  the  imptiritiea  com- 
monly occurring  in  the  oxide  made  by  combustion.  The  zmc  was  first 
thoroughly  refined,  and  all  the  lead,  arsenic,  cadmium,  iron,  and  other  impurity 
removed.  The  pure  oxide  was  then  produced  by  combustion,  abstracting  only 
the  very  finest  part  of  the  product  for  medicinal  purposes.  About  one-tenth  or 
one-twelflh  of  the  whole  was  thus  set  apart  in  producing  that  firom  which  the 
sample  exhibited  had  been  taken ;  but  it  was  intended  to  take  out  a  still  smaller 
portion,  and  thb  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  quality  of  the  oxide,  and 
without  augmenting  the  cost,  since  their  usual  operations  requiring  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  several  tons  of  oxide  every  day,  they  could  separate  as  much 
as  was  required  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  while  the  remainder  would  be 
equally  valuable  as  a  pigment. 

Mr.  Waugh  inquired  if  this  oxide  of  zinc  had  been  tested  with  reference  to 
its  medicinal  efficacy.  He  i'elt  some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  until  it  was  proved  to  be  the  same 
in  its  medicinal  action. 

Mr.  Rbdwood  said,  although  the  processes  for  producing  this  oxide  and  that 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  different,  yet  the  products  were  chemically  the  same, 
and  it  was  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  that  other 
processes  than  those  given  by  the  College  mi^ht  be  adopted  if  the  products 
were  the  same.  With  reference  to  the  medicimd  action  of  oxide  of  zmc  made 
by  combustion,  it  should  be  recollected  that  that  was  the  original  method  of 
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preparing  oxide  of  zinc,  and  that  whatever  reputation  this  remedy  possessed, 
nad  been  acquired  by  the  oxide  so  prepared. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  several  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Midgley  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion,  and 
had  exhibited  at  one  of  their  meetmgs  an  apparatus  which  he  had  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  but  he  believed  the  price  at  which  it  was  produced,  and  also  the 
presence  of  particles  of  unoxidized  zinc  in  it,  prevented  the  general  use  of  the 
preparation  at  that  time. 

The  Chaikman  thought  the  mechanical  condition  of  substances  used  in 
medicine  was  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  their  chemical  composition.  He  thought  the  specimen  before 
the  meeting  was  a  very  perfect  one  in  every  respect,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was 
the  sort  of  oxide  of  zmc  best  adapted  for  use  in  medicine. 

Mr.  Jacob  Beix  said  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  having  reference  to  the 
purity  or  otherwise  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  adulteration  generally.  He  had  that  day  been  examined  before  Mr.  Schole- 
field's  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  had  previously  refreshed  his  memory  by 
looking  over  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  observe  a  regular  and  steady  progress  in  the  object  for  which  the 
Society  had  been  established,  which  was  to  oring  about  that  reformation  in  the 
quality  of  medicines  which  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  Society  proposed  to  attain  this  end  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
education  for  those  who  deal  in  and  compound'  medicines,  by  raising  their 
character,  giving  them  a  professional  status,  and  thus  effecting  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business.  In  looking  over  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  he  found  in  almost  every  number  some  evidence  of  the  efforts 
which  they  had  been  making  to  attain  this  desirable  result.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  great  advance  had  taken  place,  although  some  persons  had  made  sweeping 
charges  against  the  Chemist-s  as  a  body,  which  were  calculated  to  deceive  and 
alarm  the  public.  These  imputations  had  naturally  annoyed  those  who  had 
been  striving  for  years  against  the  stream  to  bring  about  an  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  quality  of  medicines,  but  also  in  the  qualifications  of  rharmaceutists. 
It  was  time  that  the  Members  of  the  Society  should  repudiate  these  charges, 
and  declare  themselves  promoters  of  reform  both  in  education  and  in  the 
matters  specially  referred  to  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  Their  chief 
accusers  had  abstained  from  mentioning  the  efforts  they  had  been  making 
durinff  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  objects  and  tendency  of  the  Society  had 
scarcely  been  noticed.  He  had,  however,  taken  upon  himself  to  supply  the 
omission,  and  had  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  that  any 
assistance  in  their  power  would  be  eladly  afforded  in  devising  some  means  of 
exposing  and  checking  the  frauds  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ammadversion.  He  was  sure  that  all  present,  and  the  Members  generally, 
would  endorse  this  promise,  as  every  honest  man  was  injured  by  the  prevalence  of 
adulteration ;  and  the  exaggerated  statements  which  had  been  published  (for 
what  purpose  it  was  needless  to  inquire)  were  calculated  to  bring  them  all  into 
unmentea  disgrace.  The  best  and  most  practical  answer  to  the^  calumnies 
referred  to  wo^d  be  an  appeal  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  the  public  avowal  of  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  the  course  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued  with  a  satisfactory 
result.  No  human  efforts  would  ever  put  a  stop  to  fraud  and  adulteration 
altogether,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Members  of  the  Societnr  had  it  in 
their  power  to  check  the  prevalence  of  the  evil.  More  practical  advantage 
would  result  from  improv^  education  and  the  endeavour  of  the  Society  to 
raise  the  character  or  the  business,  than  by  any  penal  enactments  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  could  initiate.  At  the  same  time  it  was  probable 
that  some  legislation  might  be  advantageous,  and  on  this  subject  the  Society 
ought  to  be  consulted. 
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ON  THE  DILUTED  ACIDS  AND  ALKALTRS  OP  THE 
PHAKMACOPCEIAS. 

BT   MB.  FBSDKBIG   KSNDAIX. 

Mat  I  be  iillowed  to  say  a  few  wards  on  the  subject  of  the  conrenation  at 
the  meeting  of  February  5th,  reported  in  the  last  Journal,  on  the  Diluted  Acids 
and  Alkalies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  at  that  meeting  too  much  stress  was  laid  uimhi  the 
necessity  of  haying  absolute  uniformity  in  the  preparations  of  these  soraticMie, 
that  is,  that  whichever  of  the  proposed  systems  might  be  adopted,  all  the  solu- 
tions should  consist  either  of  the  equiyalent  of  the  anhjrdrous  substance  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  water,  and  so  have  equal  volumetncal  neutralizing  power, 
or  of  i\r  of  tiie  anhydrous  substance  and  -^  water. 

I  was  not  surprised,  that  under  a  strong  impression  of  the  neceasntj  of  this 
unifonnity,  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  should  appear  great,  nor  that  Mr. 
Giles  should  come  to  the  condusion  (page  409)  that  ^^the  endeavour  to  bring 
the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  an  equal  valmne- 
trical  standard  is  impracticable.*^ 

I  should  be  sorry,  because  we  cannot  attain  the  perfection  that  we  may  deare, 
to  give  up  a  valuable  principle  which  is  calculated  not  only  to  improre  tfie 
scientific  character  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  what  is  of  more  importaiice,  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  preparations  themselves,  and  to  fiKsfi- 
tate  detection  of  any  deviation  from  the  proper  standard. 

I  do  not  see  why  that  principle  should  be  given  up.  It  has  been  my  practice 
f<9r  several  years  to  keep  for  puiposes  of  researdi  solutions  of  adds  and  alkafies 
and  their  salts,  in  the  proportion  of  the  equivalent,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  in  grains, 
in  700  ^.zZt^  of  a  gallon  of  water.  By  this  means  I  am  often  enabled  to  get 
approximate  quantitative  results  with  very  little  trouble.  In  the  case  of  acras^ 
of  course  they  are  often  wanted  much  stronger ;  in  that  case  I  use  two,  tiuree,  or 
four  equrvalents  in  the  same  bulk  of  water,  and  in  solutions  of  salts  not  veiy 
soluble  I  use  less  than  an  equivalent,  say  i  or  ^,  and  provided  the  relationsliip 
to  the  equivalent  be  of  this  snnple  nature,  the  breaking  up  of  the  latter  dees  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  plan  or  ^om  its  sdentific  predsion. 

I  would  suggecrt,  therefore,  for  consideration,  the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
in  the  dilute^  acids  and  alkalies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  l^  which  means  even  the 
intractable  liq.  potasBss  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  rest. 

In  ^cussing  the  nature  of  any  arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  first  and  most  important  oon- 
dderation  is,  that  there  should  be  as  little  tampering  as  possible  in&.  the 
established  strength  of  the  preparations,  and  consequentiy  of  the  doses.  Hiere 
is  scarcdy  any  concdvable  advantage  that  would  make  up  for  the  confusion  and 
the  mischief  which  would  be  caused  by  breaking  up  in  the  mind  of  Ihe  pre- 
scriber  the  old  standards  of  association,  respecting  the  strengtii  and  dose  of  a 
la^  number  of  substances. 

The  point  to  be  considered  next  in  importance  in  this  class  of  preparaliatts,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  principle  of  dilution,  er  sndi  a  simple 
relationship  to  it  as  shall  insure  correctneu  and  uniformity  of  preparatian,  with 
ready  means  of  verifying  it,  and,  lastly,  that  the  plan  shall  be  in  aooardanoe  mtii 
the  predsion  and  accuracy  of  modem  sdenoe. 

I  believe  these  results  may  be  obtained  by  dther  of  fSie  two  plans  I  have 
named,  wilh  the  modifications  I  propose.  I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  solutions  o 
adds  and  alkafies,  showing  the  present  state  of  duution  in  reference  to  one  put 
of  anhydrous  siibsftance,  and  also  to  the  equivalent,  oompaxed  mth  tiw  Mme 
snbfltanees  in  the  proposed  states  of  dilution. 
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Propoiiionof 
(    anhydrous 
BUbttanoeto 


Proporilon 
of  eqnfenUeint 
to 


Acid.  Hydrochlor.  dU.  P.L.  1851    

Ditto  containing  -j^  of  nnhydrons  acid 

Ditto  with  1  eqniv.  in  ^.  fliiid=480  minims 

Acid.  Nitric,  dn.  P.L.   

Ditto  contmning  ^  anhydrous  acid 

Ditto  contaimng  l  eqorr.  in  fj.  fliiids:480  minhns 

Acid.  Phosphor.  diL  P.L ^ 

Ditto  containiog  ^  anhydrous  acid  

Ditto  containmg  1  eqmr,  in  480  nunims  .,. 

Add  Sttlph.  diL  P.L.   

Ditto  containing  -^  anhydrous  add  

Ditto  confining  i  equiy.  in  480  minims   ... 

Liq.  Potasses,  P.L.  

Ditto  containing  -^  anhydrous  KO 

Ditto  containing  1  equiv.  in  480  minims    

Liq.  Ammonie,  P.L 

Ditto  contahung  ^  anhydrous  ammonia  ... 

Ditto  containing  1  equir.  in  480  minims   ... 

Liq.  SodBB,  PX.... ..^ ..•^ • 

Ditto  containing  -^  anhydrous  soda   —.*«... 

Ditto  containing  1  equiy.  in  480  minims    


its 
i 

T+TT 
it! 

i 

A 


or 


37  in  411 
37  «  370 
37  "  480 
64  **  450 
54  "  540 

54  «  «ao 

72  "^  828 
72  «  7«0 

40  "  320 
40  «  400 

40  <<  480 
48  «  717 
48  "  480 
48  «  480 
17  «  170 
17  «  170 
17  "  480 

41  *'1025 
41  '<  410 
41  «  480 


Keeping  in  yiew  the  principle  I  hsv«  named,  the  veteDtion,  as  nealr  as  possible, 
of  the  present  strengUi,  it  wiU  appear  j&om  the  table  that  the  hydrochloric,  the 
phosphoric,  and  the  sulphuric  adds  t^exee  best  with  the  dilution  of  one  part 
anhydrous  acid  with  nine  parts  water.  Whihrt  the  nitric  add,  haying  its  eqmya- 
lent  diluted  to  480  parts,  oomes  nearest  the  mark;  at  the  same  time  were  the 
latter  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  adds,  the  alteration  in 
fltrengtti  would  not  myoWe  any  material  alteration  in  dose  if  it  offers  adrantages 
in  o&er  respects. 

In  this  case  the  strength  of  all  Ifbe  adds  would  be  dighdy  reduced.  The  only 
non-conforming  add  would  be  the  phosphoric,  which  would  be  reduced  to  ortho- 
doxy by  using  i  an  equiyalent  in  480  parts.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  liq.  potassae  must  be  reduced 
from  its  present  8trength=6.7  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  when  it  exactly  fits 
either  system,  being  I  an  equiraleift  in  480  parts,  or  one  part  of  anhydrous 
potash  m  20  of  water. 

Liq.  aodsB  must  be  increased  in  strength  firom  ibur  to£ye  per  cent  when  it 
comes  into  the  same  category  as  liq.  potasssB. 

Liq.  ammonisB  must  either  be  left  as  at  present,=^\f  of  anhydrous  ammonia, 
or  yeiy  slightly  increased  in  strength,  so  that  three  equiyalents  shall  be  con- 
tnned  in  480  ]MDts,s^.7. 

We  tbns  see  that  wfaicheyer  of  these  jAans  be  adopted,  the  preserlber  win 
hare  no  £flicu%  in  ordering  the  doses  ot  the  pure  acids  and  alkaliies,  whxdi  is 
what  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  wants. 

Hie  ^fficulty  win  be  m  apportioning  the  dose  when  he  wishes  to  ^ye  the 
adds  in  combination  with  the  alkalies,  when  they  are  not  kept  in  solntion,  be- 
cause he  has  to  recoQeet  not  only  the  equivalent  of  the  ado,  but  ako  that  of 
the  salt,  ooaipliQated  with  its  amount  of  water  cf  oystaUiaafeion.  This  diflkidty 
18  yery  Mnch  amoothed  by  the  eqwaleHt  «f  iheaoid  bemg  oondbined  laHStt  a 
dafimte  aaonnt  of  waitee. 

Una  lie  WMila  to  order  aitivte  of  p«taA,  say  «x  4omb  of  eight  gnina  «aoh ; 
he  reoolleeto  the  eqomlent  of  siftrie  add  to  be  S4  and  that  of  potaah  to  be  48, 
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and  as  he  wants  48  grs.  of  nitrate,  therefore  he  'will  rec^uire  about  25  gra.  acid 
with  22§  of  potash ;  he  discards,  therefore,  all  consideration  of  the  eqtiivaleot  of 
the  carl>onate,  and  merely  directs  the  proper  quantity  of  the  acid  to  be  satarated 
with  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

If  he  wants  to  give  the  nitrate  in  effervescence  he  most,  of  course,  direct  tlie 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  carbonate. 

This  example  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of  diluting  one 
part  of  the  anhydrous  substance  with  nine  of  water,  from  its  mcile  roductioii  to 
the  equivalent  system,  and  great  help  in  calculation.  Thus,  in  the  abofve 
example,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  acid  solution  containing  25  grs.  a  mle  of 
three  sum  is  required ;  but  on  the  other  plan,  without  calculation,  25  gra.  is 
seen  to  be  contained  in  250  grs.  of  solution.  I  have  not  time  to  puraoe  the 
subject  further,  but  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  I  have  last  named  is 
adequate,  from  its  great  comprehensiveness,  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  will  onl^  express  ray  reffret  should  we 
be  obliged  to  perpetuate  the  anomalous  divisions  of  the  fluid  ounce.  Whj 
cannot  the  College  of  Physicians  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  as  is  befitting 
a  body  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  give  us  a  decimal  division  of 
weights  and  measures  P  I  am  quite  sure  many  months  would  not  elapse  before 
all  of  us  engaged  in  accurate  pnarmaceutical  operations  would  look  back  witii 
dismay  at  the  waste  of  time  which  formerly  attended  our  pursuits. 

Stratford'on-Avon^  March  20rt,  1856. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square^  April  9th,  1856. 

KOBERT  BBHTLKY,  FJ:..8.,  PBESIDBNT,  IN  THB  CHAIE. 

Two  new  Members  were  elected.  After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting;  the 
subject  of  the  Botanical  excursion  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  proposed 
that  it  should  take  place  in  the  month  of  June,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be 
decided  on  at  the  next  meeting  in  May.  Members  who  are  desirous  of  joining  the 
excursion  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  next  meeting,  or  to  send  iu  their  names  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Phytological  Club,  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  who  wUl  com- 
municate to  them  the  details  of  the  arrangements  as  soon  as  they  are  decided  on. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  14Ul 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 
Tab  last  Sdentiflc  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  present  Session 
was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  11th  of  April, 

MB.  JAICES  GABDKBB,  PBBSIDEMT,  Df  THB  CHAIB. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  proceeded  to  read  the 
Prise  Essay  on  Carbon,  and  when  finished,  remarked,  that  it  afforded  him  much 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  once  again  to  bring  before  the  Society  the  names  of  those 
students  who  had  been  successful  in  gaining  the  prizes  so  liberally  awarded  by  the 
President  In  regard  to  the  Essay  Prize,  two  papers  had  been  given  in,  both  of 
which  were  of  great  merit,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  authors,  Messrs.  Grigor 
and  Crease.  The  memoir  written  by  Mr.  Origor  was  an  able  autobiography  of  an 
atom  of  carbon,  detailing  its  sojourn  through  sevca^  of  its  countless  phases  or 
spheres  of  action,  including  its  unions  and  disunions  with  other  elements,  llie 
paper  was  copiously  interspersed  with  the  sayings  as  well  as  the  dboi^  of  the  carfaan 
atom,  and  altogether  contained  much  scientiflc  truth  embodied  in  a  novel  and  a 
familiar  style.  The  essay  handed  in  by  Mr.  Grease  was  comprehensive  and  trath- 
M  in  its  details,  but  did  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  a  '*  biognq^hy,"  or  an 
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**  autobiography.*'    Dr.  Macadam,  therefore,  decided  that  the  Essaj  Prize  should 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Grigor. 

At  the  written  examination  of  the  class,  the  following  six  questions  were  proposed 
and  answered: — 

1.  State  the  mode  of  preparation  of  H  Cy. 

2.  Describe  the  process  for  extracting  morphia  from  opium,  and  mention  its  tests. 

3.  Name  the  sources  and  properties  of  albumen. 

4.  State  the  process  for  preparing  oxygen,  and  mention  its  relation  to  ordinary 
combustion. 

5.  Name  the  tests  for  iron. 

6.  State  the  mode  of  preparation  and  composition  of  sugar  of  lead. 

Two  sets  of  answers  were  given  in,  both  of  which  were  well  written,  and  displayed 
a  good  acquaintance  with  chemistry  on  the  part  of  the  competitors,  Messrs.  For- 
rester and  Ostler.  The  answers  returned  by  Mr.  Forrester  were  best,  and  accord- 
ingly he  gained  the  prize. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Dr.  Macadam  then  handed  the  Essay  Prize 
(Foumet^i  Chemuiry)  to  Mr.  William  Grigor,  and  the  Examination  Prize  (^bmies** 
Chemistry)  to  Mr.  James  Forrester. 

A  new  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  P.  Stevenson,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  floating  bodies,  was  then  described,  and  shown  in  operation. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  A  NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  TAKING  THE  SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY  OF  FLOATING  BODIES,  Ac. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  appara- 
tus is  constructed  is  very  simple,  and  of 
great  antiquity.  Pure  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fab.,  has  long  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  the  specific  gravity  of  all  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  llie  principle  of  specific 
gravity,  first  discovered  by  Archimedes, 
may  be  stated  thus :— A  body  which  floats 
in  water  displaces  exactly  its  weight  of 
that  liquid ;  and  a  body  which  sinks  or 
is  submerged,  displaces  precisely  its  bulk 
of  water.  When  once  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  a  body  are  determined,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  found  by  dividing  its  own 
weight  by  that  of  its  bulk  of  water.  The 
principle  of  displacement  has  been  long 
known,  and  a  variety  of  instruments 
have  been  constructed,  founded  upon  it, 
to  serve  numerous  purposes ;  yet  hitherto 
no  one  appears  to  have  been  made  fitted 
to  determine  conveniently  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies  of  irregular  shape  and 
size.  This  want  is  supplied  in  the  ap- 
paratus now  submitted.  It  consists  of 
two  glass  jars,  one  of  which,  A  (see 
figure),  is  made  8  inches  in  diameter  by  12  inches  in  height.  Three  inches  down 
from  the  mouth,  on  the  side  of  the  jar,  is  a  large  drooping  tubular  B,  to  which  is 
attached  a  stopcock  C.  Across  the  tubular,  inside  of  the  jar,  is  fixed  a  metal  gauge 
D,  having  a  very  thin  horizontal  straight  edge,  which  determines  exactly  the  water- 
level  in  the  jar,  and  over  which  the  surplus  flows,  and  is  let  ofi*by  the  stopcock. 

The  other  jar  £  is  3^  inches  in  diameter  by  20  inches  in  height,  and  is  accurately 
graduated  on  the  sides  with  three  lines  of  divisions,  viz.,  cubic  inches,  avoirdupois 
lbs.  and  oz.,  and  thousandth  parts  of  a  gallon.  The  Itrass  piece  F  is  used  to  depress 
the  floating  body  below  the  water-level,  and  to  retain  it  there;  the  upper  part  of  F 
grasps  the  rim  of  the  jar  A.  G  is  the  case  in  which  the  whole  is  carefully  fltted  for 
conveyance,  and  serves  as  a  stand  upon  which  to  raise  the  jar  A  when  in  use. 

IHnctiQHs, — Take  the  apparatus  out  of  the  case,  place  tiie  glasses  as  shown  in  the 
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figmK,  Bhufc  liie  8t(^)caek,  and  fill  tibe  jar  A  with  water,  a  littla  abore  the  gmge;  let 
the  water  come  to  rest,  then  open  the  stopcock,  and  aUow  the  surpliu  to  mn  swsj, 
00  as  to  adjust  the  water-lBTeL  in  the  jar.  Now  shut  the  stopcock,  and  mcrodnoe 
gently  into  the  water  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  detenniiied ;  ftr 
example,  a  root  that  will  float,  as  H.  The  water  wilL  inuBediately  rise  in  the  jar ; 
let  it  come  to  rest;  open  the  stopcock,  and  reoelTQ  the  water  that  vrill  now  ran  oat, 
in  the  graduated  glass  jar  E,  When  the  water  haa  ceased  to  flow  from  the  stop- 
oofdc,  record  the  quantity  which  haa  been  receiredy  as  shown  by  the  graduations  on 
the  different  scales.  Tliia  is  die  wei^ht-indication  of  the  root  (1).  Again,  abvt  the 
stopcock,  and  depress  the  root  by  using  the  brass  piece  F;  and  when  the  waiter  has 
come  to  rest,  open  the  stopcock,  and  let  the  liquid  wMch  win  again  flow  out  add 
itself  to  that  already  in  the  graduated  jar.  When  tiiis  additional  quantity  has  heen 
leoeired,  record  the  larger  amount  now  shown  on  the  scales.  7%cr  w  Ae  bmiA-mdi~ 
oatien  of  dm  root  (2).  Suppooe  the.  cubic  inch  scale  used,  and  the  first  or  weigiu^ 
indication  (1)  to  be  80  cubic  inches ;  the  second  (2)  or  bulk^indication  100  cnbie 
inches,  divide  80  by  100,  and  thespedfic  gravity  is  0.800. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravily  of  bodies  a  Hitk  hearier  than  water,  wmka  a 
solution  of  salt,  sugar,  or  muriate  of  lime,  that  will  float  the  body;  ascertain  tfce 
speciflc  gxavi^  of  the  SQlntioii«  mnltiply  the  weight-indieation  by  this  specific 
grayity,  and  diyide  by  the  bulk-indication.  The  resoit  will  be  the  specific  gcavity 
of  the  body.    Thus,  suppose  the  solution  used  is — 

GMfic  gxBTity . 1.210 

Tile  wogii^indieatwn  .....«...^...^^     100 

The  bulk-indication 105 

multipiy  100  bj  1.210»  and  diyide  by  I05»  the  resulting  specific  grarity  is  1.2O0. 

The  apgontus  may  be  used  in  assisting  to  determine  the  specmc  gravity  of 
mineral  m  othev  heayy  masses;  the  weight  of  such  masses  bung  first  ascertained 
in  a  balasae,  As  bulk  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described ;  then 
calculats  in  tibe  usnal  way. 

The  price  of  the  iqipanitas,  complete  in  a  fir  case,  is  £3  Bs, 

This  apparatus  having  been  exhibited  and  described  to  the  Boyal  Scottish  Societgr 
of  Arts,  the  Society  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  George  Wilson,  Pto- 
feasor  of  Tecbnolog^r,  Dr.  Wm.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn,  Optician,  Edinburgh.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  report  :— 

<*  Edmbvargh,  Ju^  2Sn4  1855. 

''The appaistos  devised  by  Mr.  Stevenson  is  an  ingenious  and  suocessM  i^idl- 
cation  of  the  medtod  of  taking  densities  first  practised  by  Ardiimedes.  It  was 
canstmcted  to  meet  the  difficulty  experienced  by  agriculturists  in  estimating  the 
spedfic  gravity  of  roots,  such  as  turnips,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  been  found  in 
piactioe  to  determine  this  datum  rapidly  and  accurately.  In  addition,  however,  it 
ascertains  the  absolute  weight  of  any  floating  body,  by  measuring  the  volume  of 
water  which  it  displaces  in  floating.  It  is  thus  applicable  without  &e  interventioa 
(^  a  balance  to  the  determination  of  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  speciflc  weight  of 
sdids  less  dense  than  water,  and  is  therefore  available  in  all  cases  where  such  double 
determinations  axe  desirable.  As  a  cheap,  simple,  and  easily-applied  instrument^ 
which  physiologiBts,  pathologists,  agriculturists,  and  other  scient&c  men  would  find 
useflil,  we  recommend  it  to  the  &vourable  consideration  of  the  Society,  and  beg  to 
refiar  it  to  the  conmderation  of  the  Prize  Committee. 

''(Signed)    Geobge  WiLSOif,  C2onaaier, 
William  Gregory. 
Thohas  Dukn. 

"  iVlB.  The  Society  have  awarded  their  Silver  Medal,  value  seven  soTereigna.'* 

The  PBE8XDX]fT  then  read  the  following  Valedictory  Address: — 
Gentlem6n,~Having  arrived  at  the  conchision  of  another  Session  of  the  Snientiflc 
Meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  it  may  afford  the  Members,  Associates,  and 
Apprantices  some  pleasure  and  satisihctioa  to  take  a  biief  glance  at  the  wwk  thai 
has  been  done. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  aoth  October  we  had  the  Inftrodnctoiy  Addicas  by  Dfc 
Dofog^  Maclagan,  fbll  of  eveiything  caUffwlated  to  gnidens,  not  only  in  the  impteaa. 
ment  of  our  ozdinary  daily  business  as  dispensing  cheanats,  but  also  to  devate  sar 
prapent  positioa  to  the  xank  of  a  scientific  pwfesiriflii;  and  Ihope  I  am  not  saying 
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;  wluB  I  tnst  Dr.  liuiftgaa'B  addran  maj  be  itanved  at  maiqr  fiitme 
mootinga  of  the  Phannaoeatical  Sode^,  At  the  aame  meeting  we  had  a  moat  inte- 
lesting  paper  firom  Dr.  Macadam,  on  the  most  recent  Lnprovementa  in  the  Manop- 
fiKsture  of  Sulphuric  Add.  Considering  the  yast  importance  of  solphnric  acid  in  the 
manui^ustarea  of  this  countrj,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  orerrate  the  ralue  of  thia 
paper. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  the  I9th  December,  there  were  three  papers.  First,  we 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfiirian  for  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
Methylated  Spirit,  its  Preparation  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures;  secondly, 
to  Mr.  John  Mackay,  for  some  very  useful  information,  both  medical  and  commercial, 
aa  to  the  Adoiterationa  of  Acetate  of  Lead;  thirdly,  to  Mr.  Yom^  to  aampJea  of,and 
aome  TaluaUe  intomation  about,  the  finer  kinda  of  Scammony. 

A  new  Bie  fiir  stamping  paper,  at  moderate  price  (by  Measrs.  Hume  &  MelTille), 
and  an  improved  Microscope,  by  Mr.  Hart,  North  College  Street,  were  eadbifaited. 

At  the  third  meeting,  on  the  8th  Febmary,  we  had  two  papers.  Dr.  Macadam 
gave  one  on  the  Manu£utare  of  Soap.  Thia  paper  mnat  be  eaoeedia^  nsefiil  and 
interesfting  to  all  tiwae  engaged  in  the  ouuinfactaee  of  an  artide  so  nnivenaUj  in 
damand.  Second^,  Mr.  Brown's  valuahle  paper  on  the  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nttoew  It 
ia  hoped  that  the  infonnstion  ooatained  in  tida  paper  au^  do  aaiidk  to  direct  attottf* 
tion  to  thia  piepanitiQo,  and  render  its  maBoActain  Baaaa  mtiaflif  li  ir  j  rti  an  fta  hmm  1  j 

At  this  BMettng,  Bonsen's  Improved  QtB»  Lamp  waa  ezfaifaitad;  it  will  be  IbniHt  a 
Tiilaable  method  of  applying  gaa  whwe  conaideraUa  heat  ia  wanted. 

Fourth  meeting  on  the  7th  March.  On  thia  oeearion  a  erewded  maBthag  eigoyed 
the  pleaaore  of  hearing  Professor  George  Wilaon  on  Pharmany  aa  a  Rranrh  of  Teeh- 
ncdogy.  Any  menabera  (or  others)  who  may  hare  baoaabaaBl  on  Oat  oaaaana  win 
find  a  fall  report  in  the  Joonatfbr  April,  whkh  will  amply  iLpey  a  pemaL 

A  simpliflcation  of  Marsh's  teat  for  detectfaig  arsenic,  and  a  new  Muaemn  Jar, 
both  by  Mr.  Pfeter  SteveaaaBt  wcste  exhibited  and  moch  improved  of. 

Thia,  the  fifth,  meeting  being  under  your  own  obaervatian,  it  is  onneoaaaary  for 
me  to  say  anything  Airther  than  to  congcatidate  the  yonng  men  who  have  been  the 
aaccessfiil  competitorB  in  Dr.  Macadam's  claaa,  and  to  hope  that  the  unancoessf ul 
will  not  be  disoooraged,  and  that  they  will  again  compete  with  redoubled  Hiligwnrf^ 
on  the  first  opportnni^  that  presenta  itself. 

This  enomeration  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  session  moat  be  very  gratifying  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodety,  or  in  the  improvement  of  Pliar- 
macy  for  the  public  benefit 

Before  retiring  from  the  chair  of  thia  Sodety,  I  would  earnestly  wish  to  impresa 
the  minds  of  the  younger  members  with  the  importance  of  storing  all  the  knowledge 
they  can,  and  taking  advantage  of  all  the  fieualitiea  they  ei^oy  of  evening  lectures,  an 
eroellent  library,  and  connderably  more  time  than  fell  to  the  ahare  of  the  appren- 
tices in  the  eariy  days  of  many  members  now  present. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  I  appealed  to  all  the  membera  of  this  Society,  and 
to  all  employers,  that  tiiey  would  give  their  young  men  aa  much  time  as  possible  for 
profesdonal  improvement,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  more  time  given  for  study 
the  greater  would  be  the  attention  of  the  young  men  to  their  daily  duties  and  the 
interests  of  their  employers.  I  sincerdy  hope  that  the  employers  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  of  these  arrangements,  but  luuve  found  increaaed  aanduity 
and  attention  for  the  privileges  granted. 

I  cannot  finish  without  aUnding  to  the  valuable  support  afllNrded  to  the  Phamuir 
osutical  Society  by  Dr.  Macadam  aa  a  lecturer,  alao  aa  ever  ready  to  aaaist  and 
encourage  any  one  who  had  a  wiah  for  improvement.  And^  laatLy,  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  fifth  session,  in  the  hands  of  our  ezedlent  friends  Messrs.  Robertson  and 
Flockhart,  will  devetop  an  increase  of  scientific  progression  that  will  for  exceed  any 
previoua  session. 

My  duties  as  President  having  now  drawn  to  a  dose^  allow  me  to  return  yon  my 
smoere  thanka  for  your  uniform  kind  indulgence  on  every  occasion  of  our  meeting 
together  during  the  past  sesdon. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  a  vote  of  thanka  waa  pcopoaed  by  Mr.  Toung,  and 
most  enthusiastBcally  carried,  to  Mr.  Qardner,  for  Ida  conducl  aa  Preaidait  daring 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Mackat  alao  propaaed,'*  That  the  Sodety  take  the  pnawt  qpportanity  to 
fhank  Dr.  liacadMntethe  nnweanedintBaat  he  eontinnBd  to  monifoBtin  impart^ 
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a  knowledge  of  Chemistrj  to  PharmaceatistB,  and  especially^  for  his  kindneai  ii 
lecturing  at  bo  late  an  hour  in  the  erening  for  the  purpoee  of  auiting  the  coiiTeiueaee 
of  those  engaged  during  the  day ;"  wJiich  was  carried  uaaaimoiuljr,  and  vilfa 
acdamation. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

took  place  at  Edinburgh,  in  72*,  Princes  Street,  on  Monday  I4tb,  April,  ml  twe 
o'clock  P.M^ 

MB.  JAMBS  GARDMBB  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chahrman,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  Annnal  'SL&port:^ 

Tlie  Council  hare  much  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  Members  of  the  Phama- 
ceutical  Society,  and  of  presenting  this  their  Annual  Beport  for  the  appcvrsJ  of 
those  now  present 

During  the  session  which  has  passed  they  liare  good  reason  to  congratulate  all 
connected  with  the  Society  upon  the  decided  improrement  which  has  been  maaitated 
in  yarious  departments,  but  more  especially  in  the  character  of  the  scieotifle 
meetings  held  throughout  the  winter  months.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement 
tiiey  refer  to  the  Journal,  wherein  communications  read  at  these  meetingB  have 
appeared,  as  well  as  to  the  Members,  Associates,  and  others  who  gave  their  ri»**o«yM 
attendance.  These  factM  go  fiur  to  substantiate  what  is  now  adTaaoed,  and  the 
Council  are  in  hopes  that  by  next  session  a  regular  system  of  scientific  meetii^ 
may  be  established  on  a  certain  day  of  each  month,  and  they  take  this  oppoitonilj 
of  requesting  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  all  favouraUe  to  such  a  moTemem. 

The  Council  refer  with  satisfiiction  to  Dr.  Biacadam's  erening  lectures,  idiich  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  able  and  efficient  manner.  They  hare  again  to  thank  Dr.  M. 
&r  haying  accommodated  the  Society  by  lecturing  at  such  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  with  a  view  to  enable  young  men,  who  cannot  be  spared  from  bnaiDesi 
during  the  day,  to  obtain  ftom  his  prelections  a  knowledge  of  that  science  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  nearly  all  their  daily  occupations. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  have  joined  the  Society  during  the  past  jesr. 
The  Council  refer  to  Scotland ;  and  as  much  misconception  appears  to  exist 
regarding  the  payment  of  the  single  fee  now  exigible  fh>m  Members  enterii^ 
the  Society,  they  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  no  ftirther  annual  subscription  or 
payment  of  any  kind  is  required  beyond  the  XI 5  1  St.  It  may  be  forther  stated  that 
the  framers  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable  objection  to  this 
single  imperative  payment ;  but  as  this  is  payable  by  Members  only,  and  aa  many 
years  were  given  and  invitations  issued  to  ail  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
old  system  of  entry-money  and  annual  subscriptions,  they  purposely  spread  the 
single  payment  over  a  lengthened  period  for  aU  Jumors  who  were  desiroos  of 
becoming  connected  with  the  Association.  Thus,  the  qualified  Apprentice  pays  on 
admission  £2  2«.  At  the  termination  of  his  indenture,  or  at  any  future  time,  he 
may  be  taken  on  his  Minor  Examination,  and  then  pays  £3  3#.  if  passed  by  the 
Board,  and  becomes  an  Associate.  When  he  again  applies  for  his  Migor  Exami- 
nation, he,  if  found  qualified,  pa^s  £5  5«.,  which  [places  him  in  the  position  of 
Registered  Fliarmaceutical  Chemist,  and  enables  him  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  on  paying  £5  5s,  more  as  a  final  sum  for  life.  When  it 
is  considered  how  long  many  of  the  present  Members  have  laboured  and  paid  their 
subscriptions,  it  is  beUeved  that  few  will  consider  the  new  fees  under  the  Act  either 
unreasonable  or  unjust.  The  Council  have  only  further  to  remuid  parties  desirous 
of  registering  Apprentices,  that  distinct  provision  is  made  in  tiie  laws  of  the  Society 
fbr  certification  of  the  classical  examination  by  schoolmaster,  clergyman,  suiigeon, 
or  physician,  in  every  case  where  the  residence  of  the  individual  shall  be  ten  miles 
distant  from  London  or  Edinburgh.  Such  certificates,  if  passed  by  the  Board, 
admits  the  applicant  as  Registered  Pupil  or  Apprentice  to  the  Society,  and  entities 
the  party,  along  with  Members  and  Associates,  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  monthly 
Journal  free  of  charge. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  the  Society's  expenditure  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  year  commencing  1st  January  and  terminating  31st  December, 
1855.  The  committee  have  only  to  remark  that  they  conceive  the  outlay  to  have 
been  made  with  judgment  and  economy.  Additional  books  were  required  fbr  the 
Library,  while  another  case  fbr  the  Museum-room  was  indispensable,  and  indeed  so 
many  specimens  had  accumulated  that  even  now  extra  space  is  required  to  show 
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them  to  advantage.  In  anbmitting  the  aooonnt  the  Council  beg  to  thank  Mesnt. 
Ainslie,  Wm.  Baildon,  Shaw,  and  Young,  who  hare  to  regularly  attended  as  Cara- 
tors  to  the  Museum  and  Library,  and  to  name  with  regret  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Shaw  to  England,  who  has  so  long  evinced  much  zeal  and  interest  in  everything 
connected  ^ith  the  success  of  the  Society  here. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Edinburgh  ui  account  with  lAe  Secretary, 
Psox  l8t  JurrARY,  TO  8l8t  Dbobmbeb,  1866. 


Dr. 

1866.    1)60.81.  £  a.  d, 

BheMng  In  Back  Boom  and  new 

MufleumCMes  11   1 

Advertising 0  IS 

Water  iHity 0   4 


vaterlHity 

Various  Tom 8 

Ditto  for  Landlord,  deducted  from 

Eent  1 11  »* 

Various  Postages  2  12  6 

Carriage  of  Specimena,  fto.   0   7  8 

Attencbmce  of  Porter  at  Meetings, 

and  delivering  Town  Billets 14  6 

Cleaning  Boom  14  0 

Ooala  0   8  8 

Printing   8 17  0 

Bxpenses  at  Annual  Meeting  2   2  0 

Bent  of  Boom,  less  Taxes     19  19  0 

Insaranoe „ 0  10  2 

Booka  for  libnuy 8   6  11 

Painter ; 0    7  6 

Gas  0   7  0 


£67  18  10 


Cr. 

1856.  £  e.  d. 

Oct.  6.     By  Cash 60   0    0 

Dea  80.   Balance  due  Seoretaiy 7  18  10 


£67  18  10 

Balance  due  Secretary...^ £7  18  10 

^  Edinburgh^  M  AprU,  1856. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts,  with  vouchers 
attached,  and  find  them  correctly  stated ;  aud  that  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary, 
as  at  31  St  December,  1855,  is  the  sum  of  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  ten- 
pence  sterling.  James  Qabdkbb, 

H.  C.  Baildon, 
Jas.  Robbbtson. 

The  Library  now  comprehends  more  than  100  volumes,  and  some  of  them  valuable 
works  on  Chemistry  and  other  sciences.  As  every  facility  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  given  for  the  distribution  of  the  various  books  belonging  to  the  Society, 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  find  an  increased  demand  for  the  perusal  of  the  different 
volumes  in  the  list,  which  will  be  found  at  the  rooms  during  ^e  week,  and  upon  the 
Wednesday  evenings  when  the  books  are  given  out 

The  Council  are  sorry  that  they  cannot  report  any  further  progress  regarding  a 
National  PharmsRopcBia.  Beyond  the  examination,  correction,  and  addition  to  a 
printed  list  of  articles  and  preparations  at  present  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  no  further 
steps  have  been  taken  here  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  but  a  special  Committee 
will  be  appointed  to  act  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  in  London,  or  to  forward 
in  any  other  way  this  most  desirable  object,  as  they  are  more  than  ever  satisfied 
of  the  crying  evil  attendant  upon  so  much  discrepancy  and  contradiction  evinced 
by  the  three  Colleges  in  their  different  formulas  as  at  present  published. 

The  Council  have  further  to  state  that  by  recent  arrangement  the  Museum  cases 
have  been  moved  from  the  small  into  the  large  front  room,  and  in  order  that  the 
various  specimens  be  made  available  to  those  entitled  to  their  use,  the  keys  of  the 
cases  will  at  all  times  be  found  with  Mr.  Baildon,  while  the  room  itself  will  be  open 
every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  throughout. 

As  the  Council  meditate  still  further  additions  to  the  Museum  and  Library,  and 
as  the  rent  of  the  two  rooms  has  been  necessarily  advanced  from  and  after  Wlutsun- 
day  next,  it  if  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  in  London  will  aid  that  portion  of  the 
Association  establish^  here  by  the  bestowal  of  a  suitable  grant  fbr  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Gardner  moved  that  the  report  now  read  be  approved  and  adopted,  which  waa 
seconded  hv  Mr.  Robertson,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mn  H..C.  Baildon  proposed  Mr.  James  Robertson  as  President  of  the  Society  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  following  year.    This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  agreed  Uk 

you  XT.  2  K 
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Mr.  TovBg  popoted  thst  Mr.  Floolehart  be  deeM  Tlce-Fiesident  ibr  Ae  ftDGnr- 
inff  vear,  whion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Aitken,  and  carried. 

Jtr.  Aitken  proposed  that  the  fbllowing  gentlemen  be  elected  Members  of  Conncil 
for  tiie  next  year :— President  and  Vice-President,  Messrs.  Ainslie,  Brown  at  Ooa- 
fermline,  Yonng,  G.  Blanshard,  Anderson  of  Mnsselbnrgh,  Mackay,  Welsh  of  Dtl- 
keitb,  Tait,  Ste^  Lindsay,  Gardner,  and  MacfiurlaOb    This  was  carried  unanimoiiBly. 

Mr.  Ainslie  proposed  that  the  follbwing  gentlemen  be  recommended  as  Ezaminen : 
— ^Messrs.  Robertson,  Flockhart,  Baildon,  Gardner,  Aitken,  Tait,  Mac&rian,  Mackaj, 
President  and  Vioe-President  of  the  Society  in  London  ex  offieix  Seconded  1^  M^. 
Shield  of  Arbroath,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  Mr.  Macfarlan  be  requested  to  continoe  his  labour  as 
representative  at  the  Council  Board  in  London,  and  expressed  regret  at  hia  abacnee 
from  the  present  meeting,  more  especially  as  the  cause  was  indispositiou.  This  was 
SiSpreed  to. 

Mr.  Bobertson  proposed  that  Messrs.  Ainslie,  Young,  Wm.  Baildon,  and  Waidknr 
Macfarlane,  be  appointed  Curators  of  Museum  and  Libraiy.  Seconded  fay  Mr. 
Gardner,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Robertson  proposed  that  Mr.  John  Mackay  be  requested  to  continue  to  act  as 
Secretary,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  BoUdon,  and  carried  with  Horilaraation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  moved  to  Mr.  Gardner  as  chakman,  was  BMst 
enthusiasticaUy  responded  to,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 
Took  place  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  on  Monday,  14th  April,  at  six  o'clock. 

MR.  JAMES  BOBiSBTSON,  PBESHIBIIT,  IN  SHB  GH^XB. 
MB.  WIULZAK  FLOCKHART,  TIOE-PBBSIDBMT,  Cfoupkr. 

About  thirty  Members,  including  a  few  from  a  distance,  dined  togetiier.  Notes  of 
apology  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Professor  Christisoa  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan, 
I^fessor  George  Wilson,  Mr.  G.  Blanchard,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch,  &c.  After  the  usoal 
loyal  toasts,  the  fbllowing  were  proposed  and  warmly  responded  to: — "The 
Unirersity  of  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Glasgow  ;  **  The  Colleges  of  Phyaiciaiis 
and  Surgeons,"  by  tiie  Coupler;  "The Pharmaceutical  Society,"  by  Dr.  S.  Macadam; 
'^ThePlfesident,  Vice-President,  and  Council  in  London,"  by  Mr.  Baildon;  *«The 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Scotland,"  by  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Musselburgh  ;  *'  Pharmaceutical  Education,"  by  Mr.  John  Mackay;  ^The  Bosid 
of  Examination  and  Council  in  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Glasgow ;  **  Mem. 
bers  from  a  distance,"  by  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;  **Dr.  S.  Macadam,"  by  &e  Croupier  ; 
^  The  Chairman,"  by  Mr.  Hart ;  *'  The  Retiring  Chairman,"  by  Mr.  Baildon ;  **  The 
Croupier,"  by  Mr.  Mackay  ;  *'The  Associates  and  Apprentices,"  by  Mr.  Aitken ; 
••Jacob  Bell,  Esq.,  London," by  Mr.  BaUdon;  "The  Secretaiy," by  Dr.  S.  Mim«H*«p. 
Messrs.  Kennard,  Ahislie,  Lindsay,  and  others,  enlivened  the  meeting  by  their  vocal 
powers,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner.  One 
Ibding  appeared  to  animate  those  present,  namely,  the  anxious  desire  that  nothing 
should  frt>m  henceforth  interfere  to  mar  the  prosperity  or  retard  the  progress  ol  the 
Socie^.  Many  of  the  speakers  gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments,  which  were  most 
heartily  responded  to  by  aU  present,  and  very  soon  after  Mr.  Mackenzie's  hour  the 
company  dispersed,  well  pleased  with  the  happy  social  hours  they  had  spent 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCLAlTION. 

Bojfcd  Institution^  Thursday,  28(A  February,  1856. 

THE  PBE8IDSNT,  MR.  arwawam^  jN  THB  CHADU 

Tbb  BBoasTAMT  announced  a  donation  to  the  Museum  of  a  number  of  Ubela  tat 
specimens  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Gh-eat  Britain. 

Mr.  J.  Ateinson  exhibited  and  explained  an  Electric  Godc  of  an  inqproTed  and 
ingenious  constroetion. 
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Mr.  Mebcbb  delivered  a  Itoctiure  on  the  ^  Mannfacture  of  Calomel'* 
The  thanks  of  the  meetmg  were  passed  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  their 
donation,  and  to  Bfessrs.  Atkinson  and  Mercer  for  their  communications. 

T^arsday,  IMh  March,  1856. 

THE  PBSSIDBMT,  MR.  ABBAHAM,  IM  THB  CHAXB. 

Don  Manuel  Facheco  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum  were  announced :  —From  Messrs.  Erans, 
Sons,  &  Co.,  a  large  root,  Tampico  Sarza;  and  a  fine  collection  of  ferns  and  mosses 
from  Mr.  A.  Bedford,  arranged  in  a  book  presented  by  Messrs.  FeamaU  &  Ca 

Dr.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Organic  Chemistry — ^the  Theory  of  Types." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the  donors  to  the  Museum,  and  to 
Dr.  Edwards  for  his  instructive  lecture. 


Thvndt^y  27(h  March,  1S56. 

THB  PBE8IDSNT,  MB.  ABBAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAJB. 

Two  specimens  of  Wood  Oil,  or  East  Indian  Copaiba,  were  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  &  Co. 
A  lectttz^  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  delivered  :— 
ON  THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

B1  H.  SDQDBN  BTANS,  V.0.8. 

The  chemical  value  of  dnehona  bark  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  the  alkaloids,  but  is  regulated  by  the  relative  proportion  of  tannin  and 
colouring  matters  present.  That  bark  is  the  most  highly  prized  which  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  quina,  and  smallest  of  colouring  matter. 

Mr,  Evans  described  at  length  the  various  methods  of  analysing  barks,  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  recommending  the  application  of  the  ether,  with  tiie  chloroform 
test,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids  could  be  estimated,  as  weU  as  their  relative 
proportions,  in  a  very  short  and  easy  way.  The  manufacture  of  quinine  was  ftdlr 
discussed,  and  the  processes  of  the  three  coU^ges,  and  those  more  recently  patented , 
explained. 

The  chemical  ooMlitation  and  properties  ef  the  cuMsbonB  alkaloids  were  discussed, 
Mr.  Evans  drawing  special  attention  to  their  being  Isomeric  modiflcations  of  each 
other:— Thus;  of  quma  (C«o  H^^  O,  N),  qoinidiae,  quinoidine^  and  qmnidne;  of 
clnchonia  C,^  H,«  O,  N),  cincbonidine,  and  ctnchonicine. 

The  optioLl  properties  of  these  alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  are  very  remarkable; 
thus  it  is  found  that  the  crystals  of  quina  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  that  is  to  say,  when  viewed  under  the  polarising  microscope,  and  the  polarising 
prism  is  turned  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  tiie  prismatic  colours  follow  in  the  order, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  violet;  the  salts  of  dnchonidine  and  quinidne 
influence  the  ray  in  precuely  the  same  way.  But  cinchonia  salts,  and  those  of 
quinidine,  and  cinchonicine,  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  the  colours 
following  in  the  reverse  order.  These  polarizing  properties  of  the  cinchona  salts  are 
very  marked,  and  witii  care  may  be  easily  observed,  serving  to  point  out  their 
admixture,  and  in  the  case  of  quina  and  quinidine,  or  quina  and  cinchonia,  may  be 
advantageously  made  use  of  ss  a  test 

In  oottclttsioD,  Mr.  Evans  detailed  the  various  adulterations  quinine  was  sutgected 
to^  and  described  the  means  of  detecting  them,  recommending  the  use  of  Herapatii's 
microscope  test  for  quinine,  and  Zimmer's  ammoniated  etiier  test  for  quinidiiie^ 
cinclinnia,  and  other  admixtures. 

After  a  discussion  on  some  of  the  points  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Evans's  valuable 
lecture.  Dr.  Edwards  reported  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  Insolubilxty  of  one  of  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Alpass  at  a 
former  meeting.  He  found  them  both  very  foir  samples,  and  with  no  other  pecu- 
liarity than  that  one  contained  a  little  silica,  and  the  other  a  littie  alumina.  He 
tbought  the  apparent  insolubility  noticed  by  Mr.  Alpass,  had  arisen  ih>m  sonss 
accidental  circumstance. 

A  little  dJKnission  ensued  on  the  question  whether  or  no  carbonate  of  potash 
absorbed  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  was  partially  converted  Into 
bicarbonate;  after  whidi  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his  lactorey 
and  to  Dr.  EdwBids  for  his  analyses. 
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Thuriday,  lOM  AprU,  1856. 

THE  PRBSIDENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  GHATB. 

Mr.  Richard  Parkinson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secrbtabt  announced  donations  to  the  Museum  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
asbestos  from  Mr.  Pierce,  of  London;  sixty-seven  specimens  of  English  grasses,  ar- 
ranged in  a  book,  from  Mr.  Abraham;  two  specimens  of  safflower,  from  Mr.  Mercer. 

He  also  announced  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  had  kindly  offered  to  allow  the  Members 
to  attend  his  lectures  on  Botany  at  the  Boyal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine  for  half 
the  usual  fee. 

Dr.  Edwards  made  a  very  gratifying  report  of  tiie  progress  made  by  the  piipib 
in  the  laboratory  during  the  session  which  has  just  dosed,  and  of  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  the  ^  President's  Prize,"  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  sucoeasful 
competitor  was  Mr.  William  Kitchen,  Apprentice  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker. 

The  PRBSiDEirr  congratulated  Mr.  Kitchen  on  his  success,  and  will  present  the 
Prize  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Edwards  then  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  "  Vegetable  Adds,''  in  which  he 
brought  under  review  and  illustrated  with  experiments  and  diagrams  the  character- 
istics and  properties  of  the  more  important  vegetable  acids  used  in  Pharmacy. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  Dr.  Edwards,  and  also  to  the  donors  to 
the  Museum. 

ORIOXNAIi  AND  BXTRAOTED  ARTICX.BS. 


ON   HERMODACTYLS. 

BT  DB.  J.  E.  PLANCHON. 

{Concluded  Jrom  page  468.) 

Hating  shown  the  strong  probability  of  the  Hermodactyl  of  recent  times  being 
identical  with  that  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  old  Greek  and  Arabian 
physicians,  at  least  in  so  far  as  both  being  the  cormi  of  a  spedes  of  Cokhiatm, 
and  having  expressed  the  opinion  tfaftt  the  officinal  HermodactTl  will  be  found 
to  be  derived  from  the  Colchicum  variegatum  of  Corauti,  Dr.  Planchon  dcTotes 
a  chapter  to  the  enumeration  and  description  of  False  He!rmodact}f^j  that  is,  of 
those  substances,  which  have  been  supposed  identical  with  the  dassic  drug. 

1.  Colchicum  autumnale. — Among  the  older  botanists,  Ruellius,  MatthioloSv 
Traeus  and  Fuchsius,  have  erroneously  supposed  the  officinal  Hermodactyl  to 
be  we  cormus  of  this  plant,  an  error  which  in  recent  times  has  received  the 
support  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Mr.  Want.  As  the  incorrectness  of  this 
opinion  has  been  established  by  many  authors  on  Materia  Medica,  it  is  needless 
to  insist  upon  it  further. 

2.  HermodactyU  of  Egypt. — The  author  under  this  head,  quotes  the  statement 
of  Prosper  Alpinus  (fie  MedidnA  uEgyptior,,  1.  iii.,  p.  234),  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  women  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  certain  roasted  bulbs,  which  he 
regarded  as  Hermodactjls.  If  these  Hermodactyls  were  indigenous  to  the 
country,  we  must  regard  them,  says  our  author,  as  the  produce  of  Cokkicum 
hulbocodioides^  that  being  the  only  species  which  we  know  as  occurring  in  Egypt. 
Its  cormi,  however,  are  rardy  larger  than  hazel-nuts,  and  often  smafler,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  they  could  have  been  confounded  with  the  Hermodactyls 
of  commerce. 

3.  Hermodactyl  o/AnguiUara^  produce  of  the  so-called  Colchicum  lUyricum^  m 
plant  altogether  imaginary,  and  uie  result  of  the  combined  blunder  of  L^Obel 
and  old  (^rarde,  author  of  the  Herbal^  as  Dr.  Planchon  has  most  dearly  set 
forth. 

4.  Hermodactyl  of  Matthiolus.—'Under  the  persuasion  that  the  Hermodactyl 
of  the  Arabs  and  that  of  the  shops  were  not  iaentical  with  the  Hermodactyhs  of 
the  Greeks,  Adreas  Matthiolus  determined  on  discovering  the  latter  anywhere 
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than  amon|[  the  colchieums.  The  tuben  of  OrcMs^  macuhia  appear  first  to  have 
attracted  his  attention,  and  their  palmate  form  might  in  realitj  hare  warranted 
the  old  Greek  name.  This  is  the  opinion  he  offers  with  some  reserve  in  the  fine 
edition  of  his  Cammentarieg,  published  at  Venice  in  1554.  But  later,  in  the 
edition  of  1565,  he  is  firmly  convinced  he  has  discovered  the  Hermodactylos  of 
the  Greeks  in  a  plant  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Constantinople  by  the 
celebrated  Busbequius,  and,  as  such,  he  figured  it  as  Hermodactylus  verus. 
This  plant  is  none  other  than  Iris  tuberosa  of  Linnsus,  now  separated  into  a  new 
genus  under  the  misleadins  designation  of  Hermodactylus,  Errors  of  Linnssus 
in  misinterpreting  MatthioTus  and  Toumefort  have  added  to  the  confusion,  so 
that  even  recent  authors  have  cited  Iris  tuberosa  as  the  source  of  Hermodactyls. 

5.  Htrmodactyl  ofBrwufds, — Otho  Brunfels,  in  his  work  intituled  Herbarum 
rwm'eicones  (ann.  1532)  confounds  Hermodactyl  with  Narcissus,  and  represents 
as  such  (t.  i.,  p.  129)  two  very  different  plants,  Narcissus  Pseudo'narcissus,  and 
Galanthus  nivalis. 

6.  PseucUhhermodactyl  ofMatthiolus  is  the  tuber  of  Eryihronium  Thns  Cams  L. 

7.  Hermodactyl  of  some  German  authors^  Cyclamen  Europman  L. 

8.  Hermodactylos  of  Myrepsus  and  Actuarius. — Two  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
Anddotus  aurea  Alexandri  of  Myrepsus,  are  White  and  Red  Hermodactyls.  By 
these,  according  to  Fuchsius,  we  must  understand  White  and  Ked  Behen.  The 
same  interpretation  will  apply  to  similar  expressions  of  Actuarius. 

9.  Hermodactyl  of  Hnch. — The  opinion  of  one  Finch,  quoted  by  Parkinson 
in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  appears  to  have  been  that  Hermodactyls  were  the 
seeds  of  Trapa  natans^  an  opmion  about  as  reasonable  as  that  of  Fomet,  who 
gravely  asserts  them  to  bf  tne  fruits  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  lEgjpt 

To  close  this  long  enumeration  of  errors,  our  author  cites  Yirey,  who,  after 
referring  Hermodactyls  to  Colchictim  Illyricum^  adds,  that  by  some  they  are 
attributed  to  Amaryllis  lutea. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  memoir  Dr.  Planchon  enters  at  considerable  length 
into  the  botanicafquestions  touching  the  underground  organs  of  the  Colchieums 
and  of  Hermodactylus  tuberosum.  Referring  our  readers  for  full  details  to  the 
memoir  itself,  we  extract  the  foUowiag: — 

At  the  period  of  flowering,  the  cormus  of  Cdchicvm  autumrnde  is  surrounded 
by  two  perfectly  closed  tunics,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
sheath  around  the  flowering  stem.  These  tunics  represent  imperfect  leaves,  or 
we  may  say,  spathes,  developed  the  previous  autumn  at  the  base  of  the  then- 
flowering  stem,  of  which  stem  there  now  remains  nothing  more  than  its  base, 
expanded  into  a  fleshy  cormus.  This  cormus,  slowly  formed  between  one 
autumn  and  another,  bears  two  buds  :  one  partially  developed,  since  it  is  about 
to  flower;  the  otiier  less  advanced,  often  abortive,  or  at  least  but  little  de- 
veloped, and,  as  it  were,  supplmentary.  The  flrst  named  bud,  or  more 
correctly  the  flower  stem,  is  inserted  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  cormus,  upon 
an  unguiform  process  of  its  base ;  it  is  partly  fitted  into  a  groove  which  its 
'^  pressure  has  produced  on  the  face  of  the  comns.  From  its  base  spring  numerous 
radical  fibres,  embraced  by  a  short  coleorhisa  with  two  transversely -spreading 
lips.  Its  flrst  leaf  is  a  scarious  sheath,  of  which  a  few  ragged  remains  are  all 
that  exist  at  the  period  of  flowering,  and  which  sheath  has  appeared  to  us 
opposed  to  that  which  lies  immediately  over  it.  The  two  succeeding  sheaths 
are  cylindrical  and  white,  surrounding  the  flowers  and  young  leaves,  and 
destined  the  following  year  to  clothe  the  new  cormus  which  will  be  formed  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  now-flowering  stem.  The  second  bud  is 
lodged  in  a  furrow  on  the  convex  dorsal  side  of  the  cormus  and  near  its  summit. 
As  with  the  other,  there  is  at  its  base  a  bondle  of  radical  fibres  embraced  by  a 
narrow-lipped  coleorhiza.  Above  this  dorsal  bud,  and  on  the  very  point  of  the 
cormus,  are  to  be  seen  the  dried  remains  of  the  stem,  of  which  it  formed  the 
base,  a  stem  which  perished  after  the  ripening  of  its  fruits.    Lastly,  toward  the 
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bMB  of  tlM  MBTttx  or  4arMl  aide  of  the  omaoi,  a  nwaded  cicaiiix  U  vlcifala^ 
ladictiiig  its  point  of  attachineiit  to  the  old  oonmiB  fh>m  which  it  sCixied. 

The  remarkable  difiereocet  which  we  hare  noticed  in  the  oormi  of  fi\lrhm  mm 
wariegatum  [see  p.  467]  are  probably  to  be  found  also  in  otiier  qseeiee.  One 
may  prerame  that  the  rounded  form  arises  from  the  lower  bud,  and  the 
slenderer,  dactyloid  form  fh>m  the  upper.    The  inferior  prooen  of  the  oomnis  of 


Fm.  1. 


Cormi  of  CMiiown  wxriegatMm,* 


Fie.  1.  Cormns  of  CoJchhum  variegatumf  seen  dorsally,  the  outer  tnnic  hamng  been 
removed:  a,  scar  sbowing  attachment  of  thia  cormns  to  that  of  the  previous  year;  fr,  dorsal 


shoot ;  c,  scar  kfl  bv  the  floweriog  stem  of  the  previous  year. 

Fig.  2.  Cormns  of  Colchicum  variegaium  (dactjbid  form),  Having  its  outer  tunic,  ana  seen 
dorsally:  a,  scar  showing  attachment  of  this  cormns  to  that  of  the  previous  year;  «,  unguiform 
process  of  the  cormns ;  c,  withered  base  of  the  flowering  stem  of  the  previous  autumn ;  the  upper 
wrt  of  the  fignre  shows  the  leafy  young  shoot  which  has  just  flowered,  and  which  grows  firam 
the  base  of  the  cormns. 

This  figure  and  figure  2,  show  the  cormi  as  they  were  seen  hi  Paris  in  the  first  fbrtoii^t  in 
l/ecember. 
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Cokhieum  wmetimet  aoqnivM  a  derdopnea*  whioh  it  Tetjr  et— Mwrtile  In 

oomparifOD  to  the  body  of  th»  oormiu  itaett  We  have  a  xeaarkahlB  iffmr^ 
in  a  plant  of  Colchicmn  Balaauct^  in  which  this  prooeeB  hat  the  Ibnn  «id 
dimensiont  of  an  index  finger  of  utual  tize.  It  is  perfectly  oonoeivaUfi  that 
tndi  oormi  might  hare  suggested  the  idea  of  the  word  Btrmodae^fUM. 

Dr.  Phaoban  devotet  the  next  section  to  a  ditcutrion  of  the  nature  of  the 
«id8i)gronnd  oigans  of  HermodaetifUta  tuberosui  Siditb.,  which  we  shall  pats 
Ofer,  tinoe  the  plant  it  not  known  to  be  anywhere  used  in  medicine.  The 
aaifaar  then  tunt  np  with  the  ibllewing 

onnBBXL  covcLimoNS. 

1.  Hie  Hermodae^/loM  of  the  Greek  physicians  is  genexicaUr  identical  with  the 
Biermodacti^  or  Sumgen  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  onr  officinal  HomodactyL 

2.  The  officinal  Hezmodactyl  is  produced,  according  to  all  probabil^y,  by 
CSMCAiicttiii  vanegahuiL 

S.  Hm  properties  of  this  conmis  in  a  fteth  state  an  probably  ^ery  actiTe^ 
and  may  riral  those  of  the  ordiaaxy  Cokdnemn.    Thty  are  impaired  or  lost  by 

4.  IT  the  botenitt.phyaioiant  of  the  remmtmce  had  leoog^aad  the  mieric 
identily  of  £r<rmMbc<y<M  and  of  ovr  officmal  HenK>daotyl  with  ordinary  Colo^ 
cnm,  they  would  not  haye  allowed  the  propertiet  of  the  lattery  in  allbetioDt  of 
the  joints,  to  be  unnoticed  until  the  oommesieement  of  the  pcetent  oentniy^ — 
pronerties  known  to  the  Greek  physicians  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  eeuturiet 
(at  least  in  ColcMeum  variegahtm). 

5.  The  Hermodactfhu  venu  of  Matthiolus  (Bermodactyhu  tmberemu  Salisb., 
JHf  tefteroso,  linn.)  cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  Hermodattj/UiB  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  emphatically  not  onr  oiBdnal  HermodactyL 

6.  The  Surmgm^  or  long-footed  Hennodactvl  of  Mesne,  corresponds  probably  to 
the  dactylold  form  of  the  cormns  of  CUScMnm  wuiegaim»,  or  of  some  o&er 
oriental  speeies. 

7.  Ttie  speoies  of  Ooldiiosm  to  wliich  Mesne%  ^Sbraysay'liavlDg  a  roond  and 
white  root.  belon0i,  cannot  be  positively  deterasmed.  H  nay  possibly  be  onr 
officinal  Hermodac^l ;  but  the  season  for  the  oollectien  of  this  Swrngm  is  said 
to  be  spring,  and  that  for  onr  Hennodactyl  should  be  antnmn.  Perhaps  tiie 
species  referred  to^  is  the  Egyptian  Hermodactyl  {Colchictm  btdboeodhidti)^ 
spoken  of  by  Prosper  Alpinus. 

8.  The  Surengian  of  Avicenna  comprehends  probably  diflbrent  species  of 
Oolchicnm. 

9.  Cbkfaeum  Hfyrieum  is  an  imaginary  species,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
expunged  fiom  our  catalogues. 

10.  The  Hermodactyl  of  Prosper  Alpinus  is  Cdchietm  bmlboeodhidiB  Biebtt. 
(CL  ^^tiaemm  Boiss.) 

11.  The  cormos  of  the  Celchicuass  is  the  enhuged  baaeof  a bnadi  Teti mte 
iam  rm^Ue  de  fwmasH]  analogous  to  the  oormus  [pjatani]  of  Crottu,  and  to  the 
pseudo-bulbs  of  oertain  orchids.  It  coixesponds  physiolegioaUy  to  certain 
moDocotyledonous  embryos  ;  but  its  relation  with  the  emfaiyo  of  Qrtmmem  is 
confined  to  mere  resemblance. 

12.  The  tubercules  of  Bermodae^w  hAenmu  are  true  azniary  rhizomes, 
at  first  enveloped  by  the  sacciform  bases  of  their  first  leayes. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

BT  HEKBT  M.  WITT, 
AssistaDt-Chemist  to  the  Government  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Ths  only  reply  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  criticism 
published  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  by  A&.  Brown,  on  ajprevious 
communication  of  mine  upon  the  *'*'  Preparation  of  Oxygen,**  is,  that  beiore  pre- 
suming to  publish  any  remarks  on  the  sulyect,  I  had  satisfied  mj^self  that  the 
pMypertaes  (NMerred  in  the  *^  nascent  oxygen'' were  not  due  to  chlorine,  owing  to 
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'  this  body  haying  been  removed  by  efiectoally  washing  the  gas ;  bat,  to  dispd 
■  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  haye  repeated  my  former  experiments,  wilii  precisdy 

the  same  results  as  recorded  in  my  former  communication. 

Moreover,  as  an  '^  Experimentum  Cruds^^^  oxygen  was  prepared  from  chromate 

of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  neither  of  which  mgredients  (if  pure)  contmn  any 

•  chlorine ;  yet  the  eyolved  gas  was  found  to  possess  the  propeily  of  coloming 
.  Schonbein*s  ozone  test  papers,  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  any  I  have  before 
.  observed ;  and  lest  there  should  be  a  trace  of  diloride  present  in  the  duromate 

of  potash  used,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  production  of  chlorine  or  of  cbloro- 
chromic  add,  the  evolved  gas  was  passed  through  a  Woolfe*s  bottle  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  through  a  tall  column  of  water,  but 
even  after  this  effectual  washing,  by  which  every  trace  of  chlorine  -was  com- 
pletel3r  removed,  the  power  whi(£  the  gas  possessed  of  colouring  the  icxlide  ai 
potassium  test  paper  was  not  in  the  least  degree  diminished. 

It  might,  however,  be  argued  that  chlorine  when  present  onl^  in  a  small 
per-centage  in  another  gas,  would  even  pass  through  caustic  potash  withoot  bdng 
completely  absorbed,  from  the  part  of  the  interior  of  each  bubble  of  gas  bdng 

•  protected  from  contact  with  the  caustic  alkaline  solution,  bj  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  bubble.  Now,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  disprove  anch  an 
argument  (even  if  its  validity  be  admitted)  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  a  small 
proportion  of  chlorine  with  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen ;  but  if  a  parallel  cue 
be  taken  of  two  other  gases,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  the  question 
nunr  with  facility  be  decided. 

For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  hydrogen  generator  was  employed,  containizig 
granulated  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
,  iron  was  added,  by  whicn  means  a  mixture  was  obtained  of  hydrogen  with  a 
small  per-centage  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  gas,  before  passing  throuA 
any  washing  liquid,  coloured  paper,  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  distinctrf 
brown ;  but  when  this  same  gas  was  passed  through  a  precisely  similar  Wholfe  s 
bottle,  containing  caustic  potash  solution  of  the  same  strength  as  that  employed 
in  the  washing  of  the  oxygen  in  the  former  experiment,  the  sulphuretted 
hydroffen  was  entirely  remov^,  the  gas  exerting  no  longer  any  action  whatever 
upon  kad-paper. 

Thus,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  satisfactorily  to  prove, 
first.  That  caustic  potash  is  effectual  in  removing  a  small  quantit)r  of  a  gs^ 
soluble  in  that  liquid,  from  a  large  quantity  of  another  gas  insoluble  in  it ;  and, 
secondly,  That  the  peculiar  properties  possessed  by  the  gas  generated  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  preparinc^  oxygen,  especially  when  it  is  produced  &^fB^ 
bichromate  of  potash,  are  really  due  to  ^e  oxygen  existing  m  a  peculiariy 
active  condition,  and  not  to  the  pretence  of  chlorine, 

Mr.  Brown  must  please  to  remember  that  this  is  a  property  oi  nascent  oxygen^ 
whidi  the  gas  loses,  probably  from  some  molecular  change,  when  it  is  kept  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  contact  with  water. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 


TEST  FOR  CARBONATE  AND  lODATE  OF  POTASH  IN  IODIDE 

OF  POTASSIUM. 


BT    MB.    WILLIAM    COPNST. 


^  That  substances  used  in  medicine  should  be  absolutely  pure,  however  de* 
.  arable,  is  not  always  practicable ;  that  thejr  should,  however,  be  of  such  a 
degree  of  purity  as  not  to  affect  their  uses,  is  imperative. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  one  of  those  preparations  which,  in  the  present  Phsr- 
macopceia,  are  consigned  to  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica,  no  formula  bang 
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giTsn  in  tlie  part  approprialed  to  '*  preparations  and  compounds,**  "inaamnob 
a8**~it  is  stated  in  the  prefiuie—**  we  hare  these  medicines  so  adapts  to  bur 
use,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  prepare  them  ourselves ;  *'  a  statement,  it  ma  j 
be  observed,  somewhat  refreshing  after  the  wholesale  declarations  which  have 
recently  been  put  forth  about  the  adulteration  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 

In  this  notice  all  mention  of  impurities  other  than  the  above  is  omitted. 
Although  the  great  bulk  of  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  for  medicind  use,  it 
sufficientlpr  pure  to  be  *^ adapted"  for  medical  purposes,  it  rarely  happens  that 
it  is  entirelv  free  either  from  carbonate  of  potash  or  iodate  of  potash, 
or  both*  The  manufiu^turer  has  a  difficulty  to  perform — to  produce  an 
article  not  onljr  pure,  but  in  well-defined  crystals  and  free  from  colour.  A 
compound  consisling'of  nothmg  more  than  iodine  and  potassium,  united  in  their 
•equivalent  proportions,  is  not  very  stable  in  respect  or  colour ;  being  somewhat 
h}rgroscopic,  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  hydriodic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  formed,  and  the  salt  acquires  a  yellow  tingle, 
a  chanse  which  is  the  more  noticeable  if  it  be  in  the  state  of  powder,  in 
which  iorm  it  is  used  in  some  establishments,  having  been  prepared  by  the 
purification  of  the  commercial  artide,  the  solution  thus  obtained  being  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

In  purchasing  the  salt,  although  it  may  be  always  expected  that  the  bodies 
before  mentions  will  be  present,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  select  the  sample 
which  contains  them  in  the  smallest  proportion—any  test  which  shall  enable  us 
to  do  this  quickly  and  with  certainty,  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  reaction  on  litmus  paper,  effervescence  with  a  dilute  acid,  turbidity  of  the 
solution  with  chloride  of  banum  or  lime  water  (which,  when  **  slight,*'  according 
to  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  **need  not  be  noticed**),  and  the  formation  of  a  bluish 
precipitate  with  protoeulphate  of  iron, — indicating  potash  or  its  carbonate;  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  iodate,  really  leave  little  to  desire.  The  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  although  an  excellent  test — the  most  delicate  of  those  enume- 
rated^has  not  the  advantage  of  the  chemical  constitution  and  relationship 
possessed  by  the  compound  now  proposed— the  protiodide  of  iron,  in  the  form 
of  the  recently  and  carefully  prepared  Syrupns  Feni  lodidi  P.  L. 

The  usual  precautions  as  to  equal  quantities  and  similar  circumstances  being 
observed,  a  drop  of  the  syrup  is  to  be  added  to  each  sample  dissolved  in  distilled 
water ;  a  bluish  precipitate  is,  in  most  cases,  formed  at  once,  which  retains  this 
colour  for  some  httle  time — the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  beinff  somewhat  retarded 
\y  the  small  quantity  of  sugar  present.  If  iodate,  however,  be  present,  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  red  almost  immediately.  The  samples  under  examination  are 
set  aside,  oaddation  proceeds,  and  the  precipitates  subside ;  the  relative  quantity 
of  each  is  noticed  and  registered  accordingly.  If,  in  the  use  of  this  test,  iodate 
is  suspected,  it  may  be  subsequently  shown  more  distinctly  by  means  of  the 
usual  test  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  establish  the  trustworthiness  and  value  of  the  test  now  proposed,  some 
iodide  of  potassium  was  prepared  as  pure  as  possible ;  to  a  solution  of  this  a 
drop  of  the  test  was  added — no  change  occurred,  nor  was  there  any  indication 
of  a  predpitate  after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  One  drop  of  a  solution,  con- 
taining one  grain  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  thousand  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water,  was  now  added,  and  a  pale  blue  precipitate  ensued.  A  second 
specimen  was  prepared,  containing  both  carbonate  and  iodate  of  potash ;  on 
adding  the  test  first  a  deeper  blue  and  then  a  red  precipitate  was  formed.  A 
third,  containing  iodate  only,  was  now  made— the  test  being  added,  a  red  pre- 
cipitate formed  immediately. 

St.  Mwnfs  Hotpital. 


SOS 

ON  TBDE  POSmON  OFALUiaNIUM  IN  THE 

SGAUL 


To  detemuDe  the  pon&m  of  riwaiBiinii  in  tke 
piece  of  aluauDima.  wire,  tkree  aad  a  half  inehei  long 
an  inch  in  diameter,  comiectod  one  end  of  it  with  oi 
shaped  piece  of  the  Bietfll  to  be  eompured  inth  it,  connected 
two  pieces  of  metal  with  the  meratry  cops  of  a  soitabie  gtH 
applied  heat,  bj  mesns  of  a  spirit-lamp,  to  the  jvnetion  of 
direction  of  deflection  of  the  gtlvaoometer  needles,  md 
diiection  of  the  theraio-electrie  ciimnt  produced,  indicated 

ticalar  metal  nnder  trial  was  thevmo-electro-positive  or  ^* 

to  ainminiiim ;  in  those  cases  where  alnmininm  was  th 
the  other  metal,  the  currant  of  poaitiTe  eleotridtj  of 
the  alumininm  throagh  the  heated  jumOkm  to  the  other 
was  thenno^lectaro-negatrre,  the  coirent  of  conise,  preeeeded  in  tibe  mf§ 
direction. 

^  The  metals  examined  with  aluminium  were  antimony,  bisnantb,  sbbc^  cbIh 
tin,  lesd,  iron,  copper,  brass,  german  silver,  nlTer,  ^d,  and  plaAiiunn  ;  wirt 
exception  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  cadmium  (which  were  in  tiie  ftcai  of  i 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  they  were  nearly  all  of  diem  ■ 
form  of  wires,  Tarying  from  one-sixlieth  of  an  indi  (in  the  caae  of  piala 
to  ono-tweatieth  of  an  indb  in  diameter.  The  galvanometEsr  naod  «■ 
sensitiTe  one,  with  a  coil  nonuining  about  two  hundred  tanu  of  sixe  ami 
thiri]r  of  copper  wire. 

mth  the  following  metels,  lead,  gold,  rinc,  sHver,  brass,  cadmism,  osffi 
iron,  and  antimony,  the  current  of  electricity  devel<^)ed  pvooeeded  fivm  ii 
aluminium  through  the  heated  function  to  the  other  metal,  amd  -was  eoi 
parativelj  strong  in  the  case  of  antimony,  very  feeble  in  that  of  lemi,  li 
mtermediate  in  degree  with  the  other  metals  enumerated ;  but  with  tm,  piatiMi 
german  sQvw,  and  bismuth,  the  current  was  opposite  in  diractton,  aad  «i 
extremely  Ibeble  with  tin,  and  comparatively  strons  with  lusauith.  Ah 
was  therefore  thermo-electro-poMtive  to  each  metal  of  the  first  of  tk 
and  thermO'-eleotroHMgative  to  euck  of  the  second  class. 

The  order  of  thermo-electric  capacity  of  metak,  Ac,  arranged  by 
is  as  follows ; — Galena,  btsmnth,  "^mercury,  nidcel,^  pladnum, 
cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  lead,  brass,  xiiodium,  gold,  copper,  silver— sine, 
"^charcoal,  graphite^  iron,  arsenic,  antimony ;  each  metal  bdng  rekuhefy  thenso- 
electro-positive  to  all  that  follow  it  in  the  scale,  and  negative  to  all  that  procede 
it  Those  metals  joined  together  by  a  bracket  are  of  equal  thermo-eleetrie 
power. 

In  addition  to  this  order  of  thermo-electric  relation  of  metals,  &c,  the  whcie 
series  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  all  those  preoediog  zinc  ben; 
specifically  thermo-electro-positive,  and  all  those  whicn  follow  silver  h&ng 
tnermo-elecfcro-negative;  bismuth  being  the  most  positive,  and  antimony  the 
most  negative. 

To  determine  to  which  of  these  classes  any  particular  metal  belongs  we  hare 
only  to  take  two  similar  pieces  of  the  met^l,  connect  one  end  of  each  piece 
respectively  with  the  mercury  cups  of  a  suitable  galvanometer,  apoly  heat  to 
one  of  the  free  ends,  and  then  suddenly  bring  the  other  free  and  cold  end  apon 
the  heated  part,  a  feeble  thermo-electric  current  will  then  be  dereloped,  which 
will  circulate  from  the  hot  end  through  the  junction  to  the  cold  end  with 
thermo-electro-positive  metals,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  with  acfative 
metals.    Any  metal  which  is  relatively  thermo-eiectro-positiTe  tOAlMtal  which 
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]fiy]g2lmowiitobdailMraio»deetio<po8itiv«oBei8al8othe^  orifnega- 

B  ▼«  io  a  knfmi  tbenno-eleotro-negati^e  metal  is  also  thermo-dectro-negathre. 

^  SVoii  tlifae  walMcBown  fasts,  and  the  experiments  here  recorded,  it  is  trident 

K^  H^      tiAt  ainiiHiWim  is  a  tiMBRiK>*electro.positiTe  metal  of  moderate  power;  and  its 
position  in  the  thermo-electric  scale  lies  between  tin  and  kad,  it  being  feeblr 
"^^j^MJM'm'  oliuuUo>negatnre  to  the  former  metal,  and  weakly  Hienno-ekctro-pon- 

> kamtu  Thenao-dectric  Scale  ofMetdU^  jr.,  including  Alumxnivm. 

imUm  Ofllfina.  (Cobalt  Bhodinm.                  Cadrnten. 

*mi^d»  Bismuth.  {Manganese.  Gold.  (Chaicoal. 

iSkWi  J¥5??y-  '^^  Copper.  tG«q?hite. 

^^,*'  I  Nickel.  Aluminitim.  Silver.                       Iron. 

w^afcBi  Flatinmn.  Lead.  Arsenic. 

mtthm  FaUadinm.  Brass.  Zinc.                        Antimony. 
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TRADE  FHAKMACY. 

BT  MB.  J08XFH  SrCS. 

..  .._  ^  A  Phaxmagopceu,  however  difigentlj  oompiled,  is  alwa^rs  obsolete ;  recent 

?' JITT:  diBCoyeries,  and  new  resulting  formulae  must  ever  supersede  it. 

^^f^  There  are  some  well-meanii\g  persona  who  profess  implicitly  to  adopt  it  as  a 

*""*  .  standard— literally  to  follow  its  directions,  and  recognize  no  other  j)reparations 

SBB^iA  ^jiQ  its  own.     It  will  be  interesting,  and  not  altogether  uninstructive,  to  show, 

(""^y  by  a  few  fiunih'ar  iUostratioBs,  how  visionary  is  snch  a  ereed-^now  that  the 

msari  Chemist  (tnuoumuted  from  a  salesman  into  a  thinking  beinj;])  origiBates,  »- 

tf  mn  proves,  and  speculates,  and  takes  no  more  for  cranted  the  traditional  statements 
of  his  predecessors.      The  result  is  that  Dnu^ts    make    and  FhTBcians 

'M*^  order  a  Iodsp  list  of  remedies  unknown  to  the  nianaaoopaBia:  and  snould  a 

!pM*  new  natioBiu  etuidard  be  giveo  to  tiie  world  to-morrow,  the  same  reasons 

MUi*'  would  again  fender  it  out  of  date;  its  formnle  would  inevitably  be  outvied  by 

■  iki*  the  better  methods  suggested  by  manufiicturing  tact,  and  new  iecq>es  spring 

tfnia/  into  existence. 


An  excellent  opening  example  is  furnished  by  Taraxacum. 

■sLi  John  Henry  Kent  was  a  man  great  in  his  ^leciality;  he  had  a  ahare  in 

tdit        awakening  attention  to  the  Dand^on  products.    Brought  up  originall;jr  as  a 

carpenter,  he  forsook  his  humble  occupation  and  aspired  to  Sn^ery,  studied  at 

etf^6         St.  Bartholomew^  and  passed  the  regular  exammations.      He  could  boast 

^^         the  honour  of  having  been  complimented  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  his  perse- 

^^         yerance,  and  he  subsequently  left  London  to  become  the  lion  of  his  own 

immediate  neighboorhood.    li%  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation 

^  of  extnMSts— with  what  admirable  success  no  Chemist  and  Drug^  need  be 

\^  informed.    His  were  the  Proteus  of  extracts,  for  they  were  sold  in  more  shapes, 

^  and  bore  more  names  than  the  public  ever  suspected.    Kent's  outward  peea- 

liarities  are  well  known.      The  carpenter  struggled  with  the  philosopher,  and 

the  bslance  was  not  always  equal.    No  one  knew  more  than  he  how  to  use  his 

materials  to  the  best  advantage,  and  no  one  knew  less  how  to  superintend  tiie 

!|" :  necessaiy  details  of  business.    Excellent  manipulator  as  he  was,  many  were  his 

'^  rivals  in  the  field,  and  so  large  is  the  actual  sale  of  Taraxacum,  so  extensive  its 

.  medicinal  employment,  and  so  numerous  are  its  producers,  that  its  preparation 

^  has  assumed  the  position  of  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.    There  exist  at  present 

fj  all  varieties  of  Sucous  and  liquor  Taraxad,  Essentia  Taraxad,  Extractum 

f^  Taraxaci  Fluidum,  and  simple  Extract.     Not  only  are  they  prescribed  by 

Physicians  of  the  greatest  eminence,  but  in  some  instances  the  wjful  exhibition 

of  these  remedies  has  established  the  credit  of  the  prescriber.   They^are  now  kept 

by  every  Druggist,  and  are  offered  to  the  public  at  prices  which  range  with  the 

most  embarrassmg  fluctuation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  estimate.  Yet  the 
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repatation  which  Tarazacnin  enjoyB  is  of  compftraliTely  recent  dste.  Hus 
▼alaable  addition  to  our  Pharmacy  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Ibr  Hie 
Fbarmacopoeia  gives  us  only  two  dreary  formulse,  neither  of  which  is  ever 
used,  but  which,  like  tiie  portraits  of  our  remote  ancestors,  are  gased  at  with 
much  respect,  and  there  their  influence  ends. 

Sumbiu  tbrms  a  second  illustration.  Not  long  ago  a  curiosity,  it  is  now  in 
some  request.  The  physical  characters  of  the  root,  with  its  mud^-like  odour, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  This  remedy  was  introduced  to  the 
notiee  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Granville,  and  its  therapeutic  applications  mar 
be  judged  of  by  a  remark  extracted  from  the  Doctor^s  pamphlet: — "Speaking, 
therefore,  pharmaceuticnlljri  we  have  the  following  preparations  of  the  Sumbui 
equally  available  in  medicine  at  the  discretion  of  tne  Physician.  1.  The  root 
itscdf  masticated.  t2.  Its  impalpable  powder  taken  as  such,  or  in  the  fonn  of 
pills.  3.  Its  infusion  in  cold  water.  4.  Its  decoction.  6.  An  aqueous  or  bitter 
extract.  .6.  An  alcoholic  tincture.  7.  An  ethereal  tincture.  8.  A  compound 
tincture.  Lastiy,  An  ethereal  volatile  oil.**  In  practice  these  are  limited  to 
two,  the  infusion  and  the  tincture. 

Infusvx  Suhbuli. 

Bad.  Sumbul  Contus.,  Sv- 

Aqu»  Bullientis,  ^. 

Mft.  Inftts.  Stet  horas,  ig. 

TlNOTUSA  SUXBUU. 

Bad.  Sumbuli,  ^. 
8p.  Tenuor,  Jcvj. 
Macerate  seven  days  and  strain;  dose  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims.^   ^The 
time  mentioned  in  the  case  of  tinctures  is  probably  allotted  on  some  principle, 
but  it  is  generally  better  to  substitute  tne  word  month  for  txek  in  priated 
formulsB.) 

A  third  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Arnica,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Homoeopathists.    A  place  is  due  to  it  amongst  extra  Pharmaoopc^al  pre- 
parations, since  its  tincture  is  frequently  prescribed  for  external  use.    For  this 
there  is  at  present  no  recognized  formula  beyond  the  one  taken  from  the 
Prussian  Phurmacopoeia,  published  at  Berlin  in  1846. 
Florum  Amies  concis.,  ^iss. 
Sp.  Vini  Bectiflcat,  ,^g. 
When  the  tincture  is  made  from  the  flowers  it  has  a  beautifrd  green  coloor, 
while  that  made  from  the  root  is  brown. 

TlNCTURA  BaDTOIS  ArNICA.  ^ 

Bad.  AmicaB.  |lv. 
Sp.  Bectificat,  Jxxxy. 

The  Homoeopathists  order  a  compound  tincture  of  both  root  and  flower. 
The  public  hold  Arnica  in  much  esteem ;  its  effects  are  indeed  sometimes  mar- 
vellous, whether  used  alone  (properly  diluted)  or  in  combination  with  some 
other  liniment.  It  has  been  recently  introduced  into  trade  circulation  as  Arnica 
Opodeldoc. 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-dav  to  praise  foreign  skill  at  the  expense  of  English 
industry,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  not  underrated  our  own 
exertions.  The  English  Chemist  may  point  with  a  defpree  of  satisfaction  to  the 
preparations  iust  enumerated.  Taraxacum,  at  least,  m  all  its  forms,  is  much 
better  made  by  us  than  by  the  best  Pharmaceutists  on  the  continent. 

Thus  three  medicinal  agents  have  passed  into  current  use,  all  of  whidi  have 
gained  the  approval  of  the  Physician  and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  say  how  far  their  employment  has  been  due  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Profession,  or  to  the  personal  activity  of  the  Chemist.  The 
fact  of  their  %xistence  is  undeniable— an  Imperium  in  Imperio ;  but  what  may 
be  their  ultimate  fate — whether  destined  to  continue  as  out-door  worshippers, 
or  to  receive  hereafter  the  sanction  of  the  College,  time,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Committee,  must  dedde.  Meanirhile  such  preparations  are  neither  to  be 
overlooked  nor  despised,  for  they  are  indications  of  energy  acting  in  the  right 
direction.  The  industry  which  strikes  out  new  formulie  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  ike  strictest  attention  being  paid  to  established  recipes.  In  Pharmacy,  as  in 
every  other  pursuit,  nothin|^  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  indifference. 

Descending  a  little  lower  m  the  scale,  an  amazing  number  of  new  remedies  will 
be  encounteied,  proving,  if  nothine  else,  the  inventive  bias  of  the  times  we  live 
in.    At  this  point  the  old  national  standard  is  less  and  less  distinctly  visible; 
the  supremacy  of  Trade  Pharmacy  begins  in  earnest. 
Here  is  a  prescription  which  startled  toe  junior  mind  of  every  junior  Assbtant :-~ 
R    Olei  ligni  Juniperi,  3v. 
(Destillatione  sicci  1.  Juniperi  PhcBnices  paratl.) 
Axungia  Reoentis,  Jiss. 
M.  fiat  unguentum. 

The  Pyroligneous  Oil  of  Juniper  is  a  mystery  no  longer,  being  used  alone, 
or  in  combination,  as  an  ointment,  and  lately  as  a  Soap.  Here  is  the  original 
German  form : — 

R    01.  PyroUg.  Juniperi,  |iss. 
Sevi  OtUU,  Jss. 
Axung.  Pord,  fiss. 
B.  a  to  be  rubbed  in  at  night. 

Again,  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  written  in  the  imperative  mood,  as  is  often 
stat^  at  our  eveningmeetings,  what  are  its  directions  in  this  case  ? 
M    Solut.  QuinsB  Ammoniat,  ad  |ij. 
jGtheris  Chlorid,  5].  gj. 
M.  coch  y.  thesB  subinde  ^  cyatho  viuoso  aquas.    March  22, 1856. 

The  only  published  form  for  the  Ammoniated  Solution  of  Quinine  is  given  in 
the  Annals  of  Pharmacy,  quoted  in  this  Journal,  vol  xiii.,  page  344,  for  which 
the  following  may  be  substituted  with  advantage : — 

QuinsB  Disidphatis,  gr.  zxxij. 

Spirit.  Tenuoris,  Jiiiss. 

Spirit  AmmoniiB,  Jss. 
Mix  the  Quinine  in  the  Proof  Spirit  and  add  the  Ammonia.    The  Quinine  is 
perfectly  dissolved  without  any  subsequent  precipitation. 

Chloric  Ether  is  a  trade  remedy,  often  made  thus : — 
Chloroform,  |j. 

Spirit.  RectiE,  ad  Jviy.        iti 
What  also  are  the  instructions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  when  Scotland  sends  ns 
this? 

R    Jalapinae. 

Aloin,  aa  gr.  ij. 
Mft.  pil  tales  xxxvj.    Sign.  Jalapine  Pills,  one  at  night    August  16, 1853.  ^ 

A  knowledge  of  Trade  Pharmacy  could  alone  explain  that  Jalapine  is  a 
whitish  powder,  with  a  dose  of  from  three  grains  to  five  for  an  adult ;  and  that 
Aloin  is  a  straw-coloured  powder,  dose  from  one  to  two  grains,  to  which  is 
attached  the  Johnsonian  advice,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  "  as  circumstances  and 
constitution  dictate."    Most  things  are. 

No  few  prescriDtions  consist  entirely  of  substances  for  which  there  is  no 
existing  autborizea  form : — 

R    Liq.  Qnchon.  Cord.  Battley,  5j* 
.£theris  Chloric*  2j* 
Aquie  ad  ivj. 
Tlisumat  ^M.  bis  die.    March  26,  1855. 
The  water  is  the  onlv  pharmacopoeia!  ingredient. 

The  Liquor  of  Cinchona  will  recall  the  numerous  preparations  which  bear 
the  name,  and  are  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Battley,  none 
of  which  perhaps  is  better  known  or  more  extensively  used  than  the  Liquor 
C^  Sedativus. 
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Trade  Fhannaej  is  apparent  in  this  preseription  :— 
Ift    Etheria  Ghionei,  51M. 
Liquor.  Magnes*  Bicarb. 
Fluid.  Dinneford,  |tj.    Oct  9,  1855. 
Nor  is  it  less  nmnifest  in  a  compaoion  picture  :— 
R    Acet.  Colchici,  3j. 
Liquor.  Taraxaci,  5^* 
Sodas  Carbonat,  5}. 
Solut.  Magnesias  Murray,  ^viij.    March  20,  1855. 

The  strict  follower  of  the  Fharmacopceia  would  be  at  fauU  i&  this 
ordinaiy  recipe : — 

R    Ext.  SarziB  fluid.  Comp.,  5zir. 
Liquor.  Tarazaci,  ^. 
Liquor.  Potass.  Brandish.,  5U* 
Aquse  Destillat.,  §v.    April  21,  1855. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  twenty  London  houses  the  above  would 
be  made  up  in  twentj  different  ways,  the  distilled  water  being  the  only  bond  of 
union.    Novelty,  quite  as  much  as  economy,  is  the  order  of  the  day.     Who  has 
not  noticed  the  marked  influence  that  private  recommendalion  bears  on  poblk 
practice?    Here  is  a  well-known  specimen  :~^ 

R    Brown's  Vesicating  pap^,  13  inchw. 
A  portion  to  be  applied  behind  each  ear  at  nig^t  twice  a  week. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  skill  of  our  country  PharmaceatiBta,  amia^iviiig  may 
be  entertfdned  as  to  whether  they  would  covreetly  dispense  the  following : — 
9    CeriiKitratgr.vj. 
Acid.  Nitric,  dil.  ^. 
Syrup.  Aurantii,^. 
Aquffi  Boss,  ^, 
Aqu89  Destillat,  ^. 
nt*  capiat  ^.  bis  terve  qnotidie.    Nov.  27, 1854. 
Or  this  :— 

B    Nepentiie  ni .  zv. 
••a  SdlhB,  3ij. 
Syrup.  Limon,  Jiiss. 
Vln.  Ipecac.  33. 
Mist.  Amygd.  ad  Jvi. 
^.  ter  die  urgent  tussL 
Thanks  to  this  Journal,  the  use  and  action  of  the  salts  of  Cerium  are  not 
uiJaiown.    Nepente  is  neither  a  plant,  a  fish,  nor  a  man's  name  (aU  of  whidi 
theories  have  been  entertained),  but  an  Opium  preparation,  for  which  see  tiie 
advertisement — ^the  word  itself  being  the  trade  classical  expression  for  wyircy^g, 
i.  e,   "  anodyne."    Some  attention  is  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  novelties 
which  are  constantly  brought  forward,  such  as  Chloride  of  Strontian,  Su^hate 
of  Bebeerine,  varieties  of  the  Iron  series,  Salicine  and  Glvcerine ;  Photogn^phac 
Chemicals,  Metiiylated  Spirit,  patent  cure-alls,  unusual  and  difficult  combinations, 
Soaps  and  Lotions,  as  well  as  aerated  waters  of  suflicient  and  uniform  strength; 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  reported  wonders  of  Materia  Medica   which  emerge 
into  temporary  daylight,  prior  to  regaining  their  final  resting-place — ^the  cup- 
board. 
Physicians  sometimes  mount  their  own  cannon,  and  turn  them  on  the  enemy: 
3^    Pil.  Aloes  dil.  (secundum  formulam,  Dr.  M.  Hall)  gr.  iv. 
Ext.  Hyospyami,  gr.  j. 
Mft.  pil  h.  a  s.    Dec.  12,  1854. 
Or  they  prefer  old  forms  to  new,  and  become  in  consequence  mysterious:— > 
B    Liq.  Fowleri,  s.  a  1. 
t.  e.  nne  l^iritn  LaTandulse.    Brasmus  WUaon. 
Occasionally,  without  being  mysterious,  they  enter  the  reahns  of  fknqr: — 
9    Tinct  Lavand.,  Jtj. 
Tinct  Camphor,  5^. 
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The  meaniaff  if  clear;  yet  there  is  no  EngKsh  Tincture  of  Lsfcnder  bt 
eustence,  and  tnere  has  been  no  Tincture  of  Camphor  since  1836. 

These  rema]^  cannot  in  honesty  be  concluded  without  a  reference  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  with  which  they  stand  in  unfortunate  connexion.^  I 
allude  to  the  fancied  discoveries  that  have  recently  sprung  up  on  every  side, 
whose  only  claim  to  public  attention  is  the  self-praise  with  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

Hiis  advertising  system  is  the  great  stumbling-blook  of  modem  Pharmacy. 
It  creeps  into  the  classic  precincts  o£  the  Royal  Institution,  steals  into  the  select 
circle  of  every  seientifie  meeting,  usurps  the  space  better  occupied  bv  the 
Sydenham  Trowsers,  comes  to  tms  Journal  an  unbidden  and  an  unwelcome 
giiest,  and,  finally,  bursts  into  full,  unchecked  luxuriance  in  the  pages  of  the 
l»cmc€t.  Given,  a  medicine  of  repute :  vary  its  manufacturing  process ;  leave 
oat  of  its  composition  a  stray  ingredient  of  secondary  or  no  importance; 
disguise  its  colour  as  fancy  dictates ;  and,  lastly,  call  it  bpr  a  Greek  name ;  and 
you  have  the  modern  Panacea  ready  for  the  next  advertisement.  One  marvel 
of  this  description  has  of  late  succeeded  the  other  in  quick  suocession,^  and 
nostrums  of  every  imaginable  pretension  have  rained  down  upon  the  aatoaished 
world  of  Pharmacy,  'Hhick  as  tiie  leaves  in  YaUombrosa."  Botany  has  been 
ransacked  to  furnish  some  unheard-of  Liquor,  and  Chemishy  turned  upside 
down,  to  produce  an  active  principle  in  tne.  Tlie  smaller  the  shop,  the  greater 
tiie  wonders ;  intellect  in  inverse  ratio  to  space.  This  is  the  weak,  rather  than 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture ;  for  the  advertisement  (becoming  too  expensive)  is 
soon  disoontinned,  and  the  medicinal  value  of  the  remedy  ceases. 

We  smile  at  sundrjr  of  our  Inrethren  in  the  countrv  for  selling  drugs  and 
punt,  physic  and  hair-bmshes,  pills  and  prayer-books,  and  (a«  1  am  told  in 
confidence)  red  herrings;  but  should  not  the  London  Chemists  sometimes  look 
at  home,  particularly  at  a  time  when  they  can  justly  dalm  the  highest  praise  fi»r 
the  care,  the  skiD,  and  the  manufiicturing  success  exhibited  in  theur  preparationf. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  foUow  the  example  of  those  who  have  reaoned  Pharmacy 
from  the  hands  of  the  incompetent  and  the  Empiric,  than  to  gain  a  questionable 
reputation,  built  on  the  floorish  of  a  circular  and  the  credulity  of  the  simple. 

91,  SouOumpton  Street^  Covent  Garden* 

MANUPACTUBB  OP  YELLOW  PBUSSIATB  OP  POTASH,  BED 

PBUSSIATE  OP  POTASH,  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  CYANIDE  OP 

POTASSIUM,  &c 

(ConHnmddJhm  page  4i4.) 

Pht$nan  Bhie/hm  Gm  lAquom^  jv. — Mr.  Spence  proceeds  as  follows  when  treat- 
ing the  ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  gas-works,  one  gallon  of  which  requires  less 
than  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  to  saturate  it.  He  collects  the  liquor  in  lar^ 
wooden  tanks  or  vats  containing  from  4000  to  5000  gallons,  in  which  he  subjects  it 
to  what  he  terms  his  first  or  preparatory  process — viz.,  the  conversion  of  the  hydro- 
cyanate  or  prussiate  of  lime,  into  ferro-hydrocyanate  or  ferro-prussiate  of  lime,  to 
prevent  its  decomposition  in  the  second  or  saturating  process.  This  he  effects  in 
the  f<^owing  manner: — Por  every  100  gallons  of  the  liquor  he  takes  ten  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  five  pounds  of  recently  slacked  quick-lime,  and  having  reduced 
the  lime  into  the  state  of  cream  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  water,  he  stirs  into  it  the 
solution  of  solphate  of  iron,  after  which  he  pours  the  mixture  into  the  liquor  to  be 
operated  upon;  the  whole  is  then  stirred  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  is 
aUowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  next,  or  saturating  pro- 
cess, wliich  is  conducted  as  follows: — On  the  top  of  an  air-tight  vessel  of  300 
galkna  capadtr,  a  stoneware  receiver,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed.  By 
means  of  suitable  taps  and  other  arrangements,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  liquor  to  be  saturated  until  that  process  has  been 
aooompUshed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  liqnor  assuming  a  light  green  colour  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  qnanti^  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.    The  saturated 
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liqnor,  after  filtration,  is  pumped  up  into  wooden  tank*  or  yats  oontaining  1000 
g^ons  each.    When  one  of  these  is  filled,  Mr.  Spence  adds  to  it  a  adatioa  of  aiac^ 

Sounds  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  a  precipitate  of  a  light  green  colour  in  a  short  time  fisUi 
own  flrom  the  liquor.  The  clean  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  run  away,  fii-eah  water  ia 
added,  the  whole  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  again  run  off.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  water  comes  off  tasteless.  The  precipitate  is  then  thrown  on  filter* 
and  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  pulp  or  paste.  This  he  calls  his  coarse  Mae,  and 
fix>m  it  in  this  state  he  makes  fine  Prussian  hlue  and  prussiate  of  potash.  To  msike 
Prussian  hlue  the  following  process  is  adopted:— Fourteen  pounds  of  oomoBon  aoda, 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  other  alkali,  is  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  and 
when  at  a  boiling  heat  poured  on  100  lbs.  of  the  pasty,  coarse  blue;  the  mixtine 
is  then  stirred  at  intervals  for  three  hours,  when  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  den- 
liquor  drawn  o^  and  the  sediment  thrown  on  a  filter  to  drain.  To  every  galkm  of 
this  liquor  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  dark  green 
precipitate;  muriatic  acid  is  then  added  until  it  assumes  a  deep  blue  oolonr^  afker 
which  the  blue  is  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

In  operating  on  the  stronger  ammoniacal  liquors,  or  those  one  gallon  of  wrhieh 
requires  one  pound  or  more  of  sulphuric  acid  for  their  saturation,  Mr.  Spence  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: — ^For  every  100  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  he  takes  a  aohition 
of  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  sixteen  gallons  of  water,  and  to  this  he  adds  two 
gallons  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor;  he  then  allows  the  precipitate  to  settle,  pours  off 
the  water,  and  continues  to  aidd  fresh  until  it  comes  off  tasteless;  lie  then  adds  the 
drained  precipitate  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor  to  be  operated  upon,  evaporates  the 
whole  to  dryness,  and  reduces  the  dry  mass  to  a  coarse  powder,  from  whence  he 
obtains  Prussian  blue  and  prussiate  of  potash. 

To  make  Prussian  blue,  fourteen  pounds  of  common  soda,  or  an  equivalent  of 
other  suitable  alkali,  are  dissolved  in  sixteen  gallons  of  water  and  heated  to  150^ 
Fahr.;  this  sohUlon  is  poured  on  100  lbs.  of  the  coarse  powder  above  mentioned,  and 
stirred  every  ^Purter  of  an  hour  for  three  hours;  it  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  the 
dear  liquor  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  nx 
gallons  of  water  at  150^;  the  filtered  liquor  is  then  added  to  that  previously  drawn 
off,  and  the  whole  boiled  with  six  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron  for  ten  minutes;  the  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  the  sediment  thrown  on 
a  filter  and  washed  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  water;  to  this  clear  liqaor  ia  next 
added  eight  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  previously  dissolved  in  water,  which  throws 
down  a  dark  green  precipitate;  on  this  is  poured  muriatic  acid  until  it  assumes  a 
deep  blue  colour;  it  is  then  washed*,  filtered,  and  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Spence  thus  describes  his  process  for  treating  the  refuse  lime  after  it  is  taken 
out  .'of  the  gas-purifiers: — "Having  put  a  quantity  of  the  dry  lime  into  a  wooden 
vat,  I  let  in  water  lieated  to  about  150®  Fahr.  till  the  lime  is  thoroughly  soaked  and 
the  water  stands  about  a  foot  above  the  mass,  and  then  it  is  beaten  about  till  well 
broken;  it  is  then  allowed  to  remain,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  eight  hours,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  filtrate  out  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  This  liquor  is  set 
aside  for  using  at  once;  more  water  Is  then  added  to  the  mass,  is  allowed  to  filtrate 
through,  and  is  then  used  for  another  quantity  of  dry  lime. 

*'  To  make  Prussian  blue  from  the  aforesaid  liquor  first  run  off,  I  proceed  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  bring  the  liquor  to  buiL  For  every  KK)  gallons  I  use  twenty  pounds  of 
dry  oxide  of  iron,  allow  it  to  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  withdraw  it  into  a  settling 
vessel;  when  settled,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  To  this  liquor  I  then  add  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  iron,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  thrown  down;  muriatic  acid  is  then 
added,  until  it  assumes  a  deep  colour;  it  is  then  washed,  filtered,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  manner." 

Pruuian  Blue  cu  prepared  hy  the  Electric  Light  and  Colour  Company^-^To  obtain 
this  pigment  a  voltaic  battery  is  employed,  consisting  of  zinc  plates  arranged  between 
porous  diaphragms  or  in  porous  cells,  and  fianked  on  both  sides  by  iron  plates  on  the 
exterior  of  the  diaphragms,  or  the  zinc  plate  and  porous  cell  are  placed  together  in 
a  cell  of  cast  Iron ;  or  the  iron  may  be  arranged  relatively  to  the  zinc  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.,  an  iron  plate  in  a  porous  oell,  and  a  zinc  plate  or  plates  or  a  zipc  cell 
flanking  or  surrounding  a  porous  diaphragm  containing  an  iron  plate.  In  either 
case  the  battery  is  excited  by  placing  sulphuric  add  to  which  has  been  added  ferro. 
cyanide  of  ix>ta8sium,  in  contact  with  the  zinc  by  any  suitable  arrangements;  Uie 
iron  plates  or  cells  of  these  batteries  being  excited  by  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  to  whidi 
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is  added,  after  the  batteries  have  been  some  little  time  in  action,  aUo  some  ferfo- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  strength  of  the  acid  excitants  are  as  follows:— The 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  pure,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.200,  and  the  salphuric  acid 
one  part  to  six  of  water.  The  size  of  the  iron  and  zinc  cells  which  is  preferred,  is 
the  ordinary  size,  or  eight  inches  by  seven  for  the  zinc  plates  and  ten  inches  by 
twelve  for  the  iron  cells,  which  may  be  about  three  inches  wide  and  a  little  smaller 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  porous  plates  or  diaphragms  may  be  of  any  suit* 
able  material-^  well-baked  pare  pipe  clay  or  nnglazed  porcelain  beine  preferred. 

The  products  of  these  iron  and  zinc  batteries,  excited  as  above  described,  are 
Prussian  blue  or  ferro-prussiate  of  iron — a  light  blue  pigment  which  they  define  as 
the  ferro-prussiate  of  zinc,  and  which  is  obtained  in  the  porous  cells — nitrous  fumes, 
nitre,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  hydrogen  gas.  The  quantity  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  which  is  used  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the  iron  cells  and 
porous  cells,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  preferable  to  put,  for  tiie  sizes  above  given, 
about  one  ounce  into  each  iron  cell,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounoe  into  each  porous  cell. 
As  it  would  not  be  possible  to  add  a  suflicient  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  to  tiie  exci- 
tant in  the  iron  and  zinc  cells  to  take  up  all  the  dissolved  metals  which  then  exist  as 
salts,  the  natant  liquors  from  these  cells  after  the  working  of  the  battery  is  finished 
receives  an  additional  quantity  of  ferrocyanide,  by  whidi  any  farther  namber  of 
equivalents  of  the  said  metallic  salts  are  precipitated  as  pigments  of  the  aforesaid 
kinds,  and  the  nitre  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  at  liberty,  after  the  proper  and  osoal 
process  in  such  cases,  to  crystallize  out  as  pure  salts  from  their  motl^r  liquors,  wliich 
are  principally  of  an  acid  nature. 

If  plates  of  zinc  and  iron  ordinarily  arranged  as  in  galvanic  batteries  be  excited  by 
sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  then  a  portion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  added,  a 
splendid  blue  pigment  wiU  result  as  the  product  after  the  galvanic  action  has  ceased; 
sulphate  of  potash  will  also  be  produced  and  hydrogen  gas  be  given  off  simaltaneoosly 
with  the  action  of  the  battery. 

The  nitrous  fumes  given  off  in  using  the  batteries  above  described  as  excited  by 
nitrous  as  well  as  sulphuric  acid,  are  economized  by  conveying  them  into  a  chamber 
where  sulphur  is  being  burnt,  and  there,  by  their  agency,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid;  or  they  may  be  conveyed  into  a  leaden  chamber,  which 
is  lightly  filled  with  wood  shavings,  and  converted  into  acetic  ether  by  adinitting 
to  them,  in  the  chamber  so  prepared,  the  ammonia  from  the  batteiiea  osed  in  pre- 
paring other  pigments;  the  nitrous  fumes  may  be  also  conveyed  on  to  the  old  iron 
cells  or  plates  in  the  presence  of  water,  thus  forming  nitrate  of  iron,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  next  form  of  battery. 

Ttiis  form  of  battenr  consists  in  using  nitrate  of  iron  in  the  following  manner,  at 
an  exciting  agent  To  the  ordinary  iron  cells  in  the  Maynooth  battery  (that  first 
described)  nitrate  of  iron,  prepared  as  above,  is  added,  and  the  ordinary  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  Uie  porous  cells,  which  may  now  be  made  of  any  suitable  organic 
substance,  such  as  lime  wood  or  bladder.  In  this  form  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  to  be  added  to  the  poroos  cell  only.  The  nitrate  of  iron,  by  constantly  de- 
positing  its  iron,  does  not  admit  of  the  iron  cells  wearing  out.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  iron  should  be  a  saturated  one. 

Ferro-prussiate  of  zinc  is  also  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  battery  consisting  of  iron 
and  zinc  plates,  with  sea-water  and  other  mineral  waters— these  being  made  to  poor 
through  the  battery.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  as  the  odoor-making 
salt 
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BT  c.  F.  acHdNBEnr. 

{Omtmrnedfrom  pag%  370.) 

Thbrmoltbis.— This  term  may  be  applied  to  chemical  decompositbn  produced 
by  heat 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  inorganic  substances  which  are  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  the  minority  are  oxides  ;  for  instance,  the  oxides  of  the  noble 
metals,  all  peroxides,  the  acid  oxides  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrogen,  man- 
ganese, chromiam,  &c  Most  of  tliese  substances  resemble  firee  ozonized  oxygen, 
in  producing  a  blue  colour  with  guaiacam  tincture,  discharging  the  colour  of  indigo 

TOl.  EY.  2  L 
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sola^ii,  and  in  producing  other  phenomena  of  oxidation  whidi  are  not  prodnoedl? 
Ofdinanr  oxygen. 

Upon  these  gnmnds  I  am  disposed  to  infer  that  the  oxygen  which  produces  tixK 
effects  is  in  tlie  ozonieed  condition. 

Then,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  oxides  of  platinnm,  gdd,  diver,  meamuj;  it, 
are  oomponnds  of  the  metals  with  ozonised  oxygen,  and  also  that  ii>e  petosidB<rf 
manganese,  lead,  &c.,  are  compounds  whose  oxygen  is  partly  in  the  ordinaiy  gtife 
and  partly  ozonized,  and  if  it  is  true  that  free  ozonized  oxygen  is  coPFBrted  isto 
ordinary  oxygen  at  a  certain  elevated  temperature,  it  is  possible  tfa«t  the  inow- 
diate  cause  of  the  separation  of  oxygen,  whidi  tafces  place  when  these  aabstiBcei 
are  heated,  is  the  conversion  of  the  ozonized  oxygen  into  ordinary  oxygen.^ 

Fartiier,  if  the  oxides  cf  gold,  platinum,  ^  &c.,  are  greaHy  AuO.,  Pt  O^  Ae.;  ti» 
peioxideB  of  manganese,  lead,  &c.,  MnO+O,  FbO+O,  Ac. ;  and  if  these  metsii,  or 
the  ooddes  MnO,  PbO,  do  not  combine  with  ordinary  oxygen,  the  eonverrian  of 
OBonixed  oxygen  in  these  oxides  and  peroxides  into  ordinary  oxygen,  hgr  the  sppfi- 
ortion  to  them  of  any  means  which  cause  this  oonvvraion,  would  he  attended  by  tfadr 
decomposition  into  metal  and  ordinaiy  ox3rgen,  or  into  lower  oxides  md  onfissiy 

Unless  the  sabstances  associated  with  the  ozonized  oxygen  exeit  some  iBfloaitt 
upon  it  in  Tegard  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  converted  into  ordhuoy  o]^7Kea 
Ihe  conversion  of  combined  ozonised  oxygen  into  oidinary  oxygen,  would  take  pha 
at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  free  ozonised  oxygen. 

The  absence  of  such  an  influence  would,  fh>m  an  it  priori  point  -di  view,  hgn 
Bttle  probability;  and  experiment  riiows  that  the  tempen^itre  at  whioh  theevohitiai 
of  oxygen,  fiom  snbetanoes  wkkAt  probably  contain  ossniaed  oxygen,  is  not  in  al 
cases  the  same. 

Bat  if  it  is  really  tiie  case,  that  the  converaion  of  the  oaoniaea  oxygen  into 
ordinary  oxygen  requires  different  temperatures,  aocor^Ung  to  the  natore  of  Ife 
sabstances  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  la^ets 
teospemtnies  that  can  be  produced  wowld  be  insufficient  to  elfect  disosoniMtks. 
The  peroxides  of  ivariiim,  bromimn,  iodium— dilsrine,  bfomhie,  iodine  and  ds 
peroxide  of  iron,  aieonot  decomposed  at  tiie  highest  temtpeiulm-es,  and  even  bjpo- 
Biferlc  acid»NOs+ Or— evolves  oxygen  only  at  a  very  high  tenperatnie. 

When,  liowever,  any  one  of  the  first  l^iee  peroxides  is  in  cootaot  with  a  anbstsDce 
which  has  a  strong  chenical  affinity  for  the  lower  oxides  of  their  mdiesli,  t^i^ 
ozonised  oxygen  of  those  peroxides  is  converted,  nnder  tibe  inflnenoe  of  best,  into 
ordinary  oxygen,  and  liberated.  Thus,  peroxide  of  muriom  and  waiter  yfeld  st » 
high  temperature  hydrated  nrariatic  acid  and  oxygen ;  peroxide  of  mnriuDi  sod 
potash  yield  naoriate  of  potash  and  oxygen.  , 

I  am  therefore  incHned  to  the  opinioti  that  the  complete  or  partial  thermdyB** 
exygenons  substances  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  d^ozonizaiion  of  the  ozooisBD 
OKygen  tiiey  contain.  ^ 

It  is  barely  neoessaiy  to  remaric  tlwt  I  am  also  indined  to  refiar  the  thenno>lyfl* J^ 
sobstanees  that  do  not  contain  oxygen— for  example,  compoonds  of  carlKm  »■ 
hydrogen— to  the  allotropism  of  one  or  other  constitoent  nnder  the  inflnence  of  li^st 

Tmpentine  will  serve  as  an  example.  There  is  little  probability  that  the  esiboa 
of  this  liquid  is  in  the  same  state  as  in  charcoal  Faraday  and  other  1^7^^ 
have  shown  that  the  transparent  colonrless  caxixm  constituting  diamond,  1)®^^'^ 
black  and  opaque  when  strongly  heated ;  It  is,  in  fact,  allotropized,  and  W 
presents  a  character  similar  to  ihe  colourless  transparent  phosphorus,  which,  ub^ 
the  influence  of  heat,  is  converted  into  a  red  opaque  substance.  Now  if  the  csrboa 
of  turpentine  were  in  a  state  similar  to  diamond,  and  if  this  state  is  an  esseDtisi 
condition  of  its  combination  with  hydrogen  ;  and  further,  if  heat  caused  an  allotro- 
pism of  this  combined  carbon  similar  to  that  of  the  uncombined  carbon,  it  woold  b^ 
liberated  firom  turpentine  as  blade  carbon,  under  the  influence  of  a  s^^?? 
temperature.  The  fact  that  all  oxganic  sabstances  are  decomposed  at  a  ^g& 
temperature,  with  liberation  of  carbon,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  ci^psiwi^ 
that  carbon  has  of  assuming  aliotrop&c  oonditiona. 

PnoTOLTSis.— This  term  may  be  implied  to  chemioai  decomposition  cActsd  17 
light. 

The  nnmtber  of  known  instances  of  simple  photolyiis  is  very  smaU,  bst  tl» 
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I  number  of  phenomena  in  whidi  there  is  a  comlHned  influenoe  of  light  and  of 

material  inbetance  is  much  greater. 
I  The  substances  that  are  subject  to  photolysis  are,  as  in  the  case  of  electrolysis 

and  of  thermolysis,  oxygenous  in  all  instances,  if  chlorine,  Ivomine,  and  iodine  are 
I  regarded  as  oxides.    Those  substances  which  are  considered  by  all  chemists  to  be 

I  oiudes,  and  which  evolre  oxygen  under  the  influenoe  of  light,  are  sudi  as  I  suppose 

i  to  contain  ozonized  oxygen  ;  for  example,  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  mesciffy,  and 

I  peroxide  of  lead,  &c. 

I  At  a  subsequent  opportunity  I  shall  communicate  the  results  of  some  experiments 

I  on  the  action  of  light  upon  substances  which,  according  to  my  views,  oontain 

ozonized  oxygen  ;  meanwhile  I  will  merely  remark  that  there  is  every  reason  for 
^  supposing  that  Uie  number  ef  substances  decomposable  by  light  is  much  greater 

I  than  iias  hitherto  been  known,  and  that,  as  a  general  nde,  light  camses  the  Uhoration 

(  of  evygen  from  the  same  substances  that  heat  does,  only,  as  might  be  expected, 

I  mnch  more  slowly. 

I  My  views  with  regard  to  simple  photolysis  are  entirely  similar  to  those  which  I 

hold  as  to  electrolysis  and  thermolysis.    I  assume  that  tiMre  wamsr  be  in  the  ease  of 

phottAjTsis  the  sanse  twofold  action — ozonizalion  and  diaoionimlion — wbidi  is 

I  observed  in  the  case  of  material  silbstanoes ;  thus,  for^sxample:  gold^plationn, 

s^er.  and  •mercof7,oonvert  the  ozonized  oxygen  of  HO+0  into  erdbutry  ocygen, 

f  while  at  the  same  time  they  determine  oxidation  by  oidinaiy  oxygen,  similar  to 

that  which  ozonized  oxygen  produces. 

However  little  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  this  twofiokl  aotion  of  the  same 

,  agent,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  mere  aecident,  and  that 

both  kinds  of  action  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  tiie  one  oonld  not  exist 

without  the  other. 

,  It  is  sniBoiently  well  known  that  light  exercises  a  sensible  inflnenee  upon  the 

,  chemical  action  of  osq^gen.    But  if  light  is  capable  of  causing  oxygen  to  psodooe 

I  effects  similar  to  those  of  ozonized  oxygen,  it  maj  also  be  inferred  that  it  will 

I  produce  the  opposite  effect  of  converting  ozonized  oxygon  into  ordinary  oxygen.    I 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  decisive  experimental  evidenoe  of  this  latter  action, 

although  some  of  my  results  afford  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  does  take  place. 

In  the  previous  parts  of  this  memoir  it  has  been  shonilm  that  the  immediate  cause 

.  of  electrolysis,  thermolysis  and  photolysis,  is  probably  the  assumption  of  an  allotropic 

modification  of  one  or  other  oonstitoent  of  the  snbatanoe  decomposed  under  the 

influence  of  electricity,  heat,  or  light ;  consequently  it  must  be  inferred  that  i^ 

combination  of  elementary  substances  under  -tiie  influenoe  of  the  same  agencies  is 

likewise  the  result  of  the  assumption  of  allotropic  conditions  by  one  or  other  of 

'  those  substances. 

I.  Electro8ynthesis.-^T\ds  term  may  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  chemioal  com- 
bination that  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  electric  discharge. 
*  In  most,  if  net  in  all  iustaaoes  of  olectrosy  nthesis,  one  of  the  substanoes  entering 

into  combination,  is  oxygen.    Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  elementary 
'  substance  combines  with  ordinary  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  oxygen 

I  that  has  been  ozonized  by  electric  discharge  combines  with  the  greater  numlMr  of 

elementary  substances  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  with  silver,  and  under 
'  certain  conditions  with  nitrogen,  the  most  indifferent,  in  its  chemical  relations,  of  all 

'  the  elementary  substanoes  ;  consequently,  it  appears  nearly  certain  that  the  imme- 

'  diate  canse  of  oxidation  elfected  under  the  influenoe  of  electric  discharge,  consists  in 

the  conversion  of  ordinary  oxygen  into  its  allotroiuc  condition. 

The  formation  of  nitric  add  in  Cavendish's  experiment  is  in  this  respect  important. 
Ordinary  oxygen  and  nitrogen  do  not  combine  at  any  temperature,  even  when  in 
contact  with  Uie  most  powerM  bases,  but,  under  the  influence  of  electric  discharge, 
tbey  combine  even  in  the  absence  of  water  or  a  base. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  electric  discharge  induced  this  effect  by  simultaneous 
action  upon  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen;  but  it  would  appear  more  probaUe  that  it  is 
solely  a  consequence  of  the  allotropic  condition  assumed  by  the  oxygen.  Thus, 
nitrate  of  lime  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  ozonized  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  shaken 
with  lime-water,  and  the  ozonized  oxygen  disappears.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  acid  formed  by  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  ahr,  contains  a  recognisable 
«f  nitric  add,  and  since  under  these  circumstaaoes  ozonized  oxygen  is  pro- 
2i«2 
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duced,  it  would  seem  that  this  nitric  acid  is  prodaced  by  its  oombination  wlUi 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  Davy  also  observed  that  nitric  acid  is  formed  abootUK 
positiye  electrode  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  containing  nitrogen  in  solution. 

AU  the  other  instances  of  oxidation  etfected  by  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  under 
the  influence  of  electric  discharge  are  likewise  referrible  to  the  ozonization  of  oxygn 
as  the  immediate  cause  ;  thus,  the  oxidation  of  arsenic  spots  upon  porodain,  the 
conversion  of  lead  or  its  oxide  into  peroxide,  the  separation  of  iodine  from  iodide, 
the  conversion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide,  are  all  phenoraeoa  <tf 
this  kind. 

2.  Thermomihetu. — This  term  may  be  applied  to  any  chemical  combination  efieded 
under  the  influence  of  heat 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  heat  induces  chemical  eombinalion  I7 
reducing  or  counteracting  the  cohesion  of  snijstances  ;  however,  it  is  equally  oertsis 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  influence  of  heat  in  causing  oombination  nort 
be  of  a  different  kind,  as  for  example,  where  the  combination  of  liquid  or  gaseoos 
substances  requires  increase  of  temperature.  Thus,  the  combination  of  hydngco 
and  oxygen  takes  place  only  at  a  red  heat;  that  of  sulphur  and  mercury  at  a  teoi- 
perature  at  which  sulphur  is  viscous.  In  accordance  with  the  general  opinions  as  to 
the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  relations  of  substances,  it 
might  be  expected  that  in  such  cases  chemical  action  would  rather  be  retarded  thsn 
not,  by  increase  of  temperature. 

The  oxidation  of  phosphorus  is  so  remarkable  in  its  features  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  direct  oxidation,  by  means  of  heat.  In  stagnant  oxygen  this  substance 
is  not  oxidized  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  oxidation  commences  at  75°  f  ^ 
the  temperature  at  which  the  ozonization  of  oxygen  commences ;  both  actioBS 
augment  as  the  temperature  rises.    At  140^  F.  the  rapid  combustion  takes  place. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  slow  combustion  of  phoapnonis  it 
effected  by  ozonized  oxygen  ;  and  the  facts  that  at  140°  F.  phosphorus  ia  rapidly 
oxidized;  that  in  oxygen  highly  ozonized,  it  takes  fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
and  that  it  converts  ordinary  oxygen  into  ozonized  oxygen  more  rapidly,  in 
proportion  as  the  temperature  approaches  140°  F.,  render  it.  probable  that  tiie  rapid 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  ordinary  oxygen  at  this  temperature,  is  a  oonsequenoe 
of  the  more  rapid  ozonization  effected  by  the  joint  inflnenoe  of  phosphorus  and  ti 
heat. 

Hy  experiments  with  amorphous  phosphorus  show  that  it  does  not  ozonize  oxygen 
at  any  temperature.  It  does  not  undergo  slow  combustion  or  rapid  oxidation  at 
140°  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  ordinary  phosphorai. 
These  facts  appear  to  me  peculiarly  significant  in  relation  to  the  opinion  that  the 
thermosynthesis  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  is  owing  to  an  ozonization  of  the  oi^gen 
by  means  of  the  phosphorus  and  heat  jointly. 

Among  the  several  chemical  analogies  between  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  is  that  of 
slow  combustion,  although  in  the  case  of  arsenic  it  takes  place  only  at  a  temperatoR 
of  356°  or  392°  F.,  when  volatilization  commences. 

The  vapour  of  ether  undergoes  slow  combustion  at  284°  F.,  and  ray  experiments 
have  shown  that  in  this  case  also  oxygen  is  ozonized,  as  is  shown  by  the  marked 
oxidizing  action  of  the  ether  vapour,  while  in  this  state  of  slow  oombostion.  Moist 
iodide  of  potassium-paper  is  immediately  rendered  blue,  sulphide  of  lead  is  converted 
into  sulphate,  linen  coloured  with  indigo  is  bleached,  the  colours  of  flowers  bleached 
by  sulphurous  acid  are  again  restored,  &c  Even  at  the  oitiinary  temperature  ether 
exercises  a  slight  but  sensible  ozonizing  influence  upon  oxygen. 

Stibroethyl,  stibsethyl,  cacodyl,  and  similar  substances  take  fire  at  the  ordlnazy 
temperature  in  oxygen,  and  the  experiments  made  by  myself  and  Lowig  show  that 
they  ozonize  oxygen  also. 

Consequently  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  in  all  these  cases  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  oxidation  is  the  assumption  of  the  allotropic  or  ozonized  state  by  the 
oxygen,  and  that  this  is  effected  more  readily  by  the  above-mentioned  organic 
substances  than  by  phosphorus.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
this  influence  would  be  less  at  very  low  temperatures. 

3.  PAofofl^Mefu.— This  term  may  be  applied  to  any  chemical  combination  eflfecfted 
by  the  influence  of  light. 

Since  I  regard  chlorine  as  a  compound  substance,  I  am  unable  to  bring  forward 
any  inatance  of  direct  photosynthesis.     There  are,  however,  many  oomponnd 
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substances  that  present  this  pheoomenoa— HS,  SO,,  SPb,  S,As,  campheae^  ether, 
I  iodigo  blue,  guaiacttin,  &c. 

I  Soiphuretted  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  converted  into  sulphnr  and  water  more 

I  rapidly  in  sun-liglit  than  in  the  dark;  selenietted,  arsenietted,  and  antimonietted 

f  hydrogen  present  the  same  character.    There  are  a  number  of  other  instances  of 

^  oxidation  effected  under  the  influence  of  sun-light,  while  in  the  dark  it  either  does 

^  not  take  place,  or  takes  place  much  more  slowly.    These  phenomena  of  oxidation 

I  are  precisely  similar  to  those  effected  by  ozonized  oxygen  in  the  absence  of  light, 

I  except  that  the  action  is  rather  slower.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  light 

exercises  such  an  influence  upon  oxygen  as  to  augment  its  chemical  activity  in  the 
f  same  manner  as  heat  and  electricity,  and  that  ozonization  precedes  oxidation. 

The  remarkable  absorption  of  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen  by  camphine  and 
.  ether  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  communication  of  oxidizing  character  to 

^  the  oxygen,  appears  to  render  the  above  conjecture  a  certainty.    My  experiments 

show,  that  in  the  dark*  absorption  and  ozonization  of  oxygen  takes  place  slowly  in 
the  same  way  that  this  influence  is  exercised  by  phosphorus  in  the  dark  ;  but  when 
to  this  influence  is  added  that  of  light,  the  absorption  and  ozonization  are  much 
more  rapid. — Journal  fur  praktUche  Chemie,  Ixvt.,  129. 

APPLICATION  OF  SULPHURET  OF  CARBON. 

^  £.  Dbi88  states  that  since  1840  he  has  reduced  the  price  of  sulphuret  of  carbon 

from  fifty  to  sixty  francs  the  kilogramme,  and  that  in  1848  he  sold  it  at  eight  francs 
the  kilogramme  for  the  purpose  of  vulcanizing  india-rubber.  At  present,  with  an 
apparatus  composed  of  three  retorts,  he  is  able  to  manufacture  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  500  kilogrammes  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  in  twenty-four  hours;  although 
scarcely  a  year  ago,  with  the  same  furnace,  the  same  retorts,  and  the  same  amount 
of  fuel,  he  could  only  produce  150  kilommmes  in  the  same  time.  The  product  now 
costs  him  only  fifty  centimes  the  kilogramme,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that,  by 
operating  on  a  larger  scale,  it  might  soon  1^  sold  at  forty  francs  per  100  kilogrammes* 
As  however  this  substance  has  at  present  onl^  a  very  limited  employment  in  the 
vulcanization  of  india-rubber,  the  author  having  a  large  quantity  on  his  hands, 
naturally  desired  to  find  some  other  purpose  to  which  it  might  be  applied;  and  con- 
siders that  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  extraction 
of  fatty  matters. 

He  states  that  Paris  daily  produces  30,000  kilogrammes  of  bones,  which  are  col- 
lected by  the  chiffimmiert,  and  carried  to  the  manufactories  of  iTory-black  and 
gelatine.  Here  they  are  sorted,  some  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  ivory- 
black,  others  of  gelatine,  while  some  are  sold  to  the  workers  in  bone.  The  greater 
part  of  them  (25,000  kilogrms.  daily)  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory- 
black  ;  and  undergo  a  preliminary  treatment  for  the  extraction  of  their  fatty 
matter.  The  bones  are  broken  and  boiled  with  water  for  about  three  hours  in  large 
cauldrons;  the  &t  floats  on  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off;  the  bones  are  taken  and 
thrown  into  a  heap,  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation,  in  which  the  production  of 
heat  induces  a  state  of  desiccation  which  fits  the  bones  for  calcination. 

In  the  operations  the  bone  undergoes  a  great  alteration :  the  long  boiling  in  water 
dissolves  a  great  portion  of  the  geUtine,  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
good  black;  and  the  fermentation  and  long  exposure  to  the  aur  causes  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  animal  matter,  so  that  a  bad  black  is  produced  for  the  sake 
of  only  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  fat. 

The  author  states  that  much  more  advantageous  results  may  be  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  He  proposes  to  crush  the  bones  almost  to 
powder;  then  to  treat  them  with  this  agent,  which  almost  instantly  dissolves  all  the 
grease  contained  in  them;  and  from  this  it  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  which 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  low  temperature  at  which  this  fiuid  boils,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  nwy  be  condensed.  The  quantity  of  grease  thus  obtained  is  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  it  is  superior  to  that  procured  by  boiling. 

He  adds,  tliat  the  same  agent  may  be  applied  to  the  extraction  of  oils  from  oleagin- 
ous seeds  and  of  the  grease  from  wool.  In  the  latter  case  the  grease  extracted 
becomes  a  nsefhl  product;  it  is  a  butyraceous  substance,  adapted  fbr  the  manofac- 
tuxe  of  some  kinds  of  loap. — CompU$  BaubUf  February  4^  1856,  p.  207. 
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VALUATION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  BY  MEANS  OF  SULPHATE  OF 

IRON. 


W1TT8TEIN  and  Claade  have  made  iome  comparatire  ezperimentf  on  the  -^ 
of  bleaching  powder,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reactian  with 
snlphate  of  iron  is  not  capable  of  affording  accnrate  results.  This  leftclKm  ia 
supposed  to  be — 

(I.)  CaO-f-ClO  and  4  (FeO+SOi)  =  CaQ  and  2  (Fe^t+2  8O1X 

BowcTer,  in  making  the  experiment,  tlieie  is  always  an  eyolntion  of  chkiriiie; 
erea  before  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  conyerted  into  peroxide.  Moreover, 
by  eomparhig  the  results  obtained  by  the  valuation  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  1  ~ 
obtained  with  aiaenious  acid,  the  latter  always  give  a  higher  per-centage. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  is  owing  to  the  reaction  being  of  the  followii^  ] 
(2.)  CaO+ClO  4-  2  (FeO+SO,)  =  Ca  0+S0>  +  Fe,Oi  HO,+CL 

Supposing  that  the  chlorine  were  at  once  com^etely  evolTed,  seTentr-e^fat  partv 
of  sulphate  of  iron  woidd  correspond  with  twenty  of  aTailable  duotine.  TUs; 
howeyer,  is  not  the  case,  becanse  the  liberated  chlorine  does  not  escape  emiieiy 
from  the  solution  so  long  as  protosulphate  of  iron  is  present,  but  abaCrnctB  Iraa 
forming  perchloride. 

(3.)  6  FeO  +  30  =  2  Fe»Oi  +  FctCl*. 

The  smaller  the  q[uantitj  of  chloride  at  lime  that  comes  in  coDtact  with  tlie 
sulphate  of  iron  in  a  given  time,  the  more  perfect  is  the  conyersion  of  this  liberated 
chlorine  into  perdiloride  of  iron,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment  thoe  ia 
always  an  escape  of  chlorine,  because  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  then  vqy 
small. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  a  given  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  wOI 
oxidize  much  more  protosalt  of  iron  tinn  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  equatioii 
(2),  still  it  is  impossible  to  oxidize  four  equiyalents  by  means  of  one  equivalent  of 
hypochlorite.  It  is  obvious  that  the  loss  of  dilorine  which  takes  place  m  thia 
manner,  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment^  Virrlvfjn^t  ntm  in  jfX 
JUr  l^akt  Pharmacies  iv.,  555. 


NEUTRAL  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
Tbs  obserralions  with  regard  to  this  substance  are  contradictory:  it  is  general^ 
described  in  chemical  works  as  uncrystallizable,  and  that  by  evaporation  a  ayrnpj 
mass  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  HgO.NO^  +  2  Ho. 

Ifilkm  states  that  by  evaporation  over  snlphuric  acid,  crystala  are  Ibrsied^  tbe 
composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  2  (HgO  NO,)  +  HO. 

Regnanlt  states  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt,  phiced  in  afkwnng 
mixture,  gives  crystals. 

H.  S.  Ditten  has  analysed  the  substance  obtained  by  thia  latter  method  at  a  tem- 
poature  of  S9  F.,  and  finds  its  composition  to  be— 

_  Mean  results.  CaleulatioB. 

HgO  45.50       1       108     « 48.15 

NO,   22.5a      1         54     9S.06 

HO    ....^ 81.41      8        72     8»»77 

99.41  234  100.08 

which  may  be  lepreaented  by  the  formula  HgO,  NO,  +  9H0. 
aiie  crystals  are  rhombic  plates,  the  angle  of  the  prism  being  about  67^.    When 

the  temperature  rises  to  15''  F.,  the  crystals  melt,  and  colourless  adcnlar  cryaula 

soon  separate  fh>m  the  liquid.    They  become  white  and  opaque  by  exposure  to  air. 

By  the  addition  of  water  they  become  white^  and  not  yellow  Hke  ether  aalta  «f  the 

oxide  of  meremy.    Their  composition  is-^ 

_  Mean  remits.  Cskolslion. 

HgO 72.82       2      216     72.73 

NO,    18.03       1         54     18.18 

HO 9.15      3        27 .«.      9.09 

100.00  297  100.00 

which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2  HgO,  NO*  -f  3  HO.— Aw  dea. 
Laborat.  d,  Univ.  Christiana^  ^c,  p.  80. 
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HAMACOTH  TBS£  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

DimNO  the  past  sammer  this  enormous  tree  was  ezhiMted  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

I  New  York.    That  portion  of  it  (the  third  and  fourth  sections)  now  in  this  conatiy 

^  may  be  seen  at  the  Philharmonic  Rooms,  Newman  Street,  where  we  have  had 

I  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  curiosity  of  the  vegetable  Isingdom.    It  is  one  of  a 

group  of  ninety-two  trees,  inhabiting  m  solitary  Strict  on  the  elevated  slopes  of  the 

Sierra  Nevada.    From  an  examination  of  the  rings  on  the  trunk,  it  has  been  snpposed 

I  to  be  about  three  tkoasand  years  old.    The  foUmriDg  are  its  dimeiMtons  :^ 

^  Whole  height  of  trae 363  feet 

I  Height  to  first  limb   140   "• 

Diameter  at  base 31    ** 

I  Diameter  100  feet  from  baae. 15    ** 

Bark  at  base 18  mches  in  thicknessu 

I  Bart:  remored  to  the  height  of  116  ieet. 

The  forest  is  thus  described  in  Hookahs  Jmamal  of  Botany  for  April  :— 
r  "This  gigantic  forest  is  situated  in  a  small  ralley  at  the  source  of  one  of  the 

tributaries  of  the  Calaveras  River,  Calaveras  County,  California.  Arriving  at 
Murphy's  by  one  of  the  daily  line  of  stages,  either  ftom  Sacramento  City  or 
Stockton,  or  by  the  Sonora  Coach,  the  traveller  finds  himself  within  fifteen  miles  of 
this  celebrated  grove.  Here  animals  or  vehicles  can  be  procured  at  all  times,  and  at 
reasonable  rates.  Leaving  Murphy's  by  an  excellent  carriage-road,  and  gradoally 
ascending;  winding  through  a  sj^ndid  forest  of  panes,  cediffs,  and  firs,  with  occa- 
sional oaks,  often  catdiing  a  glimpse  of  the  adijacent  pine-dad  mountains,  the 
Mammoth  Tree  Hotel  is  reached  in  two  and  a  hidf  or  three  hours.  Here  the  pio» 
prietors,  Miessn.  Li^ham  and  Haynes,  offer  every  accommodation  to  parties,  viaiton, 
or  boarders,  at  naaonable  charges,  it  being  their  aim  to  make  the  Grove  a  fiuhion- 
able  and  popolar  place  of  resort.  The  valley  in  which  these  trees  are  foond  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  distance  from  Sacramento  City  by  the  stage 
route  is  ninety-five  miles,  and  from  Stockton  eighty-five  miles. 

''  Ninety-two  treee  of  this  species  are  now  standing,  and  axe  all  found  within  an 
area  of  fifty  acres  of  the  valley.    They  are  evidently  a  gigantic  species  of  cedar,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  growth,  bark,  and  leaf;  according  to  botanists,  however,  they 
I  belong  to  the  famfly  of  Taxotfnmif ,  and  have  been  jnstly  named  Waakmgtimia  gtganteOf 

I  and  are  beyond  donbt  the  moat  stupendous  vegetable  products  upon  earth.    Th^ 

were  discovered  early  in  1860  by  hunters,  whose  accounts  were  ooosidered  fabulous 
ontil  confirmed  by  actual  meaanremenL* 

^  ALCOHOL  FROM  THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  CACTUS. 

I  A  Bvw  branch  of  iadoetry  has  lately  been  established  in  Sardinia,  br  the  prodac* 

ttoD  of  alcohol  ftoBi  the  eactns,  or  Indian  fig,  which  grows  wild  with  remarkable 
Inzorianee  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  fruit  was  sometimes  used  by  the  poor 
for  food,  but  more  generally  for  foeding  pigs;  its  price  was  about  sevenpenoe  a 
hnndredweigfat.— iii9«.  AUftm.  Zmimg,  S88,  October,  1855. 

GLYCERINE  JELLT. 
TnsMi  is  no  pi^yrfkirl  formnla  for  the  article  sold  under  this  namc^  but  in  aaewer 
to  many  inqiiriea  oa  the  antvect,  we  insert  the  following  formula,  by  which  a  pre- 
pacatloa  eaaetly  simihir  in  appearance  and  effect  is  made:— 
]^    Saponis  Mollis,  P.  L.    Sss. 

MeUisPurif.,£59- 
Ol.  Oliva  pallid.,  |v. 
Perfume^  ad  libitum. 
First  hitiaMtelj  nix  the  aoap  with  the  honey,  then  gradually  add  the  oil,  atiriinff 
withoot  inteimiaaioB  nntil  all  the  oil  is  taken  up.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
theoatoofost 
A  cotrtapondtnt  has  sent  the  following  formula  :— 
Pl0inlered  gum  axabic,  ^os.,  symp»  4os.,  made  in  the  proportion  of  3oa.  of  sugar 
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to  lor.  of  water,  the  yolka  of  three  eggs,  olive  oil,  4oz^  glycerine^  2o«.;  i«b  ti« 
gum  and  the  syrup  well  together,  then  add  the  yolka  of  eggs,  and  when  wdl  wSad, 
add  gradually  the  oil  and  ^yceriue,  previously  mixed  together. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  ACONITE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACBUnCAi:.  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — Adverting  to  the  case  of  accidental  poisoning  hy  aconite,  reported  ui  tk 
Pharmaceutieal  Journal  for  the  present  month,  I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  dds- 
statement,  that  the  fatal  mistake  referred  to  occurred  '*in  the  shop  of  an  apotheesir 
in  Newry,'*  as  neither  Connor  nor  his  assistants  are  legally  qualified  to  practise  is 
Apothecaries  in  Ireland. 
Beqnesting  you  will  give  this  a  place  in  your  next  number, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Apoikecarie^  HaU,  DubUn,  C.  H.  liSBT, 

A^  18tA,  1856.  Secretary  to  (he  Omrt  of  Exmamu 


TEST  FOR  STRYCHNINK 


Mr,  J.  W.  Slatbr,  Analytical  Chemist,  Sheffield,  in  a  letter  to  the  Two, 
March  26,  proposes  the  following  test  for  the  detection  of  strychnine  : — "Afev 
drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and  allowed  to 
cooL  Chlorate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  is  then  added,  and  the  suspected  suhstaaee 
introduced.  If  strychnine  be  present,  an  intense  maroon  red  colour  iqppesn, 
gradually  fading  into  a  rose-violet.  In  principle  this  process  agree*  with  the 
ordinary  test,  but  the  materials  used  are  much  less  capable  of  producing  any  varied 
play  of  colours.*' 


SELECT  COMMTTTBE  ON  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  DRUGS,  ftc. 

^Drt72.— Mr.  Thomas  Wablet,  editor  of  the  LoMcet,  stated  that  rety  eaiiyia 
life  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  adulteration.  He  said,  *'I  vss 
articled  as  pupil  to  an  apothecary  and  druggist  in  Somersetshire,  about  a.d.  1810  or 
1812.  A  practice  was  carried  on  in  that  house  which  struck  me  as  being  of  a  voy 
awful  character.  We  had  a  small  wholesale  department,  and  the  chief  bnaineisa 
that  department  was  to  send  adulterated  drugs  to  a  wholesale  house  in  Lcmdon.  I 
recollect  among  other  things  we  sent  in  large  quantities,  of  verdigris,  white  precipitate, 
a  preparation  called  burnt  sponge,  and  annatto.  The  practice  of  the  house  vsi 
peculiar;  the  drugs  sold  over  the  counter  retail  and  for  prescriptions,  were  always  of 
first-rate  quality,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  ;  but  the  articles  sent  to  London  were  ce^ 
taiuly  very  vile  fabrications.  The  preparation  called  burnt  sponge,  consisted  d 
two  pounds  prepared  charcoal,  and  six  ounces  of  common  salt  The  verdigrii 
consisted  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  little  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  water  sod 
mixed  with  it.  The  annatto  consisted  of  annatto  half-a-pound,  turmeric  thite 
ounces,  lime  three  ounces,  soft  soap  ten  ounces.  When  flag  annatto  waa  not  to  be 
had,  an  additional  quantity  of  turmeric  with  some  red  odour  was  put  in.**  This  e^d 
other  information  had  been  confirmed  lately  by  a  fellow^pprentioe  now  residiDg  it 
Islington,  firom  whose  memoranda  some  of  the  formulae  were  taken.  Witness  stiOr 
"  I  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  adulteration  practised  has  not  deteriorated,  bst 
that  the  quantity  has  immensely  increased.  I  am  afraid  that  adulterations  wbico 
were  of  a  very  partial  nature  have  now  become  generally  diffused,  and,  in  is<^ 
striking  at  the  very  morality  of  our  commercial  operations."  Mr.  Aocora's  **I>eslfl 
in  the  Fot "  appeured  about  1826,  and  by  making  known  that  these  adolteratioos 
could  be  practised  without  means  being  taken  for  their  prevention,  the  evil  «** 
likely  to  attain  an  enormous  magnitude.  If  the  Committee  were  to  dose  the  ioq^ 
and  no  legislation  should  follow,  the  evil  would  be  increased  to  a  degree  vhicD 
would  be  absolutely  frightful,  every  dishonest  tradesman  bang  now  inlbmiedas  to 
the  trickf  which  can  be  resorted  to.    A  general  wish  prevails  among  trademen  to 
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oondnet  their  btuinets  honestly,  but  the  competition  drires  many  to  eztremet.  The 
best  coarse  to  diminish  the  evil,  would  be  the  adoption  of  some  means  to  lead  to 
publicity,  whether  in  case  of  conviction  or  merely  examination.  The  Excise  would 
do  more  good  if  publicity  were  given  to  their  proceedings.  A  moderate  expenditure 
might  be  attended  with  success.  For  example,  the  power  might  be  entrusted  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health  to  employ  officers  to  make  purchases,  examine  the  goods 
of  various  persons,  and  publish  the  names,  whether  guilty  of  adulteration  or  not. 
The  honest  trader  should  have  the  credit,  and  the  dishonest  should  be  exposed,  the 
names  published  outside  police-stations,  town-halls,  school- houses,  &c.  Such  pub- 
i  Hcity,  even  without  a  penalty,  would  effect  much  good.    The  inspectors  should  have 

power  of  entry  at  all  times  into  the  houses  of  tradesmen.    Small  penalties  might 
I  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  injurious  adulteration,  with  imprisonment  after  three  or  four 

t  convictions.    The  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  caused  many  enemies,  but  no 

prosecution  resulted  from  it,  although  one  was  commenced  but  soon  compromised. 
Many  tradesmen  expressed  a  hope  tliat  the  exposure  would  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  the  trade,  and  were  therefore  reconciled  to  it.  The  examination  of  ^^oods  pur- 
chased might  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  London, 
and  of  local  boards  in  the  country.  Witness  said,  ^  I  have  been  calculating  that  I 
could  myself  put  down  adulteration  in  London  if  I  had  the  requisite  power  under 
the  law,  at  an  expense  of  £10,000  a  year.  I  form  that  opinion  from  what  has  been 
done  by  the  private  Commission  which  I  instituted.*'  Witness  explained  in  detail 
the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  entered  into  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  proposed  inspection,  the  power  of  appeal,  and  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  parties  whose  goods  might  be  examined.  All  articles  should  be  sold  under 
their  proper  names.  Chicory  might  be  mixed  with  coffee  and  sold  as  a  mixture, 
I  but  not  as  coffee.    Gelatine  should  be  sold  as  such,  but  not  under  the  name  of  Isinglass. 

Some  advantage  might  arise  from  an  annual  licence  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Great 
i  improvement  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.— 

Jaoob  Bbll  stated  tliat  he  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  especially 
since  1841,  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established.  He  quoted  a  general 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  adulterations  and  sources  of  inferiority  in  drugs, 
fVom  a  paper  by  himself,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  December,  1841 
(Pharmaceutical  Journal,  voL  i..  No.  6).  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
fraudulent  adulteration  and  the  sale  of  articles  of  second  or  third  quality,  at  a 
corresponding  price.  The  ^'Illustrations  of  the  State  of  Pharmacy  in  England,** 
I  publislied  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  1842  and  8  (on  a  plan  similar  to  the 

'  Lancet  Commission,  avoiding  personalities),  had  enlightened  the  Chemists  on  the 

'  subject  of  many  of  the  most  important  defects  in  tlie  quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 

'  Considerable  improvement  had  taken  place  since  that  time.    Instances  of  adulte- 

'  ration  with  tests  of  purity  were  continually  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Society. 

'  In  consequence  of  such  publicity,  pure  milk  of  sulphur,  which  it  was  formerly  very 

difficult  to  procure,  was  now  generally  sold.    Oxide  of  zinc,  senna,  scammony, 
'  opium,  and  many  other  medicines,  had  also  greatly  improved  in  quality.   Experience 

'  proved  that  the  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demand.    When  a  demand  for  pure 

'  drugs  exists,  the  supply  soon  comes  as  a  natural  consequence.    If  the  demand  be  for 

*  that  which  is  cheap,  the  same  rule  applies,  and  articles  are  manufactured  to  any 

I  price.    Scammony,  for  example,  is  mixed  with  chalk  and  flour,  the  per-centago 

'  depending  on  the  price.    A  distinction  should  be  made  between  three  sources  of 

impurity  in  medicines :— Firstly,  A  fraud  by  the  intentional  substitution  of  one 
substance  for  another,  or  its  mixture  with  another ;  secondly.  The  sale  of  artielet 
I  which  are  iqjured  by  keeping,  which  results  from  carelessness  chiefly ;  thirdly.  The 

want  of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article.  Many  extracts  may  be  quite 
genuine,  but  inferior  to  others,  for  want  of  attention  to  some  details  in  the 
manipulation  or  the  degree  of  heat  employed,  or  from  the  process  adopted  being 
such  as  to  yield  the  largest  product  by  the  sacrifloo  of  high  quality.  In  regard  to 
imperfections  arising  from  this  latter  cause,  want  of  skill  in  the  manufacture,  the 
public  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  first  and  second  classes, 
where  intentional  fraud  or  culpable  negligence  could  be  proved,  it  might  be  proper 
that  some  easy  and  summarr  mode  of  ptmishment  should  exist  But  in  such  case 
it  should  be  deariy  proved  that  the  vendor  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  fact.  In 
the  selection  of  drugs  much  skill  and  experience  are  required.  A  person  might  be 
mistaken,  for  example,  at  to  the  quali^  of  a  sample  of  bark  or  opium.    When 
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reduced  to  powder,  the  difficulty  of  detection  is  increaBed.  The  pxactioe  of  i 
fourteen  pounds  of  a  drug  to  the  mill,  and  receiving  twenty-eight  pounds  or  more  o£ 
the  powder  in  return,  was  formerly  said  to  prevail,  but  had  become  obsolete.  la 
many  cases  confidence  must  be  placed  in  the  vendor,  where  the  means  of  analysis 
are  difficult  or  practically  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  substances.  Ko 
education  is  required  by  law  for  a  chemist.  A  man  may  be  a  shoemaker  to-day,  a 
chemist  to-morrow  ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaoeutical 
Chemist  or  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  unless  legally  registered..  The 
Society  always  considered  the  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  fraud  in  drugs  usdeas,  tm 
long  as  any  person,  however  ignorant,  was  allowed  to  deal  in  them,  and  no  provisiaa 
was  made  for  the  education  of  that  class  of  persons  Those  who  are  qualified  aie  ao 
Toluntarlly,  not  by  compulsion.  There  are  many  qualified  Pharmaoeutical  Chemista, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Witness  alluded  to  the  law  in  France,  Germany,  &c 
In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  poisons,  he  thought  the 
onljir  safeguard  the  public  could  have  is,  that  the  chemist  should  always  label  the 
article  ^  Poison ;"  that  he  should  never  sell  certain  poisons,  except  to  persons  who 
understand  the  use  of  them;  and,  if  to  be  taken  inwardly,  he  should  have  a  pre- 
scription or  order  from  a  medical  man.  The  use  of  square  bottles  or  coloured  labela, 
as  a  mode  of  distinguishing  poisons,  would  increase  the  evil,  because  tlie  rule  oould 
not  be  made  univerud,  and  it  would  therefore  give  a  false  idea  of  security,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  everything  in  round  bottles  and  with  other  labels  might  be 
taken  with  impunity.  The  wo«i  Pouon  on  a  label  is  the  best  security.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  dU'aw  the  line  between  a  poison  and  a  drug  not  of  that  class,  as 
most  drugs  are  poison  in  certain  doses.  On  the  continent,  a  list  of  poisons  is,  in 
some  plaoes,  adopted,  and  certain  restrictions  imposed.  In  1847,  the  College  of 
Iharmacy  in  New  York  memorialised  the  Legislature  in  favour  of  a  law  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  adulterated  or  worthless  drugs.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  this  country  memorialised  the  Secretary  of  State,  praying 
fbr  the  passing  of  a  Pharmacy  Act.  In  America  the  result  was  a  law,  published  in 
the  PharmaceuticcU  Journal,  voL  viti.,  No.  3.  The  result  of  the  implication  to  the 
Home  Office  was  a  polite  reception,  nothing  more,  which  was  a  frequent  oocniraioe» 
Large  quantities  of  adulterated  drugs  and  chemicals  were  stopped  at  the  ports  in 
America  and  condenmed  by  the  examiners.  Such  regulations  tend  to  check  a 
certain  dass  of  fraud.  No  law  will  ever  prevent  fraud  and  adulteration  altogether. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  suit  the  remedy  to  the  nature  of  the  case  when  it  occurs. 
When  one  law  is  evaded,  another  shooJd  be  contrived.  The  endeavour  of  the 
chemists  in  America  to  improve  the  character  and  qualification  of  their  body  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  successful  They  and  the  English  chemists  have  corresponded* 
and  mutually  stimulated  each  other.  There  oould  be  no  objection  to  a  liceaee  for 
chemists  and  druggists.  There  is  a  licence  which  is  a  great  nuisance,  the  patent 
medicine  licenoe.  That  is  a  very  absurd  thing;  if  it  were  removed,  the  chemists 
would  not  object  to  a  licence  of  a  more  reascHiable  character.  The  kind  of  law  for 
the  suppression  of  adulteration  would  require  much  consideration.  The  power  of 
inspection  of  shops  possessed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  is  very  limited  and  rarely 
exercised.  The  greatest  safeguard  to  the  public  would  be  improved  educauon  A 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  to  raise  their  position,  and  teach  them  that  it  is  their 
interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  seU  the  best  medicines  they  can  get.  A  grest 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  daily  taking  place.  The  respectable  chemists  would 
be  glad  to  assist  in  any  means  that  mi^t  be  proposed  for  cheddng  the  evils  in 
question.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  officially  consider  any  bill,  if  referred 
to  them,  and  would,  without  doubt,  give  practical  suggestions.  (Considerable  diffi- 
culty exists  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  inferior  drugs,  as 
some — opium,  for  example — may  be  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  the 
extraction  of  their  elementary  principles,  and  yet  be  unfit  for  use  in  the  state 
imported.  The  rage  for  cheap  medicines  does  not  apply  to  quack  medicines,  because 
they  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  and  people  are  willing  to  pay  more  ibr  the  mystery  of 
a  secret  nostrum;  but  if  a  box  of  quack  pills  could  be  had  at  any  prioe  from 
Ss.  9d,  down  to  Is.,  according  to  quality,  many  persons  would  buy  the  cheap  sort. 
Very  little  has  been  elicited  from  the  Committee  which  was  not  known  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  many  years  ago.  The  Transactions  of  the  Society 
contain  most  of  the  important  facts,  spread  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen 
years,  which  are  now  brought  out  as  something  new.    There  has  been  much  ex- 
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aggeration  in  the  eTidenoe  of  some  of  the  witnewet,  and  aa  attempt  to  alarm  the 
public,  whidi  1«  needleie  and  miachieToas*  The  co-operation  of  the  Legialatnre 
with  respectable  men  in  the  different  trades  may  be  usefnl,  as  honest  men  ate  glad 
to  combine  together  to  protect  themseWes  and  the  public  against  the  e^il  piactioea 
of  rogues.  The  same  principle  o£  honestj  and  policy  applies  equally  to  drugs  and 
food. 

W.  6.  Carpbhtbh,  M.D.,.stated  that  he  had  given  much  attention  to  the  question 
of  adulteration,  in  reference  to  sanitary  legislation.  He  thought  mudi  of  the  adul- 
teration of  food  results  from  i^oorance;  pickles,  for  example,  are  often  ignorantly 
adulterated.  Alum  in  bread  is  yery  injurious — had  found  it  in  crystals^  and 
cmnched  it  between  his  teeth«  The  effect  of  frequent  use  of  alum  is  to  produce  con- 
stipation and  injure  the  stomach,  and  it  is  taken  into  the  bloed.  llie  exoessiTe 
mortality  in  London  and  large  towns  arises  ftom  yarious  causes,  but  the  frequent 
costiTeness  of  patients  may  be  attributed  to  aUun.  Alum  is  added  chiefly  to  inferior 
flour.  The  law  against  ite  use  is  not  oifbroed  because  no  one  takes  the  trouble. 
The  public  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  white  bread  rather  than  brown.  Witness 
had  been  employed  with  the  UUe  Dr.  Fexeira  and  I>r.  Taylor  to  examine  sugar 
purified  by  Scoffem's  patent  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  was  psoYed  that  enough  lead 
was  retained  in  the  sugar  to  make  it  unwhc^esome,  and  the  process  has  been  disooft- 
tinned.  Witness  had  been  consulted  by  CU>Temment  rejecting  the  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,  and  recommended  such  mixture  to  be  permitted,  the  distinction 
being  made  known  to  the  purchasers.  The  addition  of  about  one^ighth  of  chicory 
is  an  improvement.  The  only  practicable  mode  of  checking  adulteration  would  be 
Gk>vemment  inspection.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  phm 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wakley.  It  would  have  some  eflbct  certainly,  but  the  psrties  em- 
ployed must  be  educated  for  the  duty.  With  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Excise, 
aided  by  a  few  Chemists  to  examine  samples,  mudi  m^^ht  be  done  at  little  cost.  The 
fact  being  known  would  deter  many  persons  from  firawL  There  is  much  difficulty  in 
the  examination  of  some  subatanoes.  Some  of  Dr.  Hassall's  reporte  are  rather  ques- 
tionable, although  undertaken  with  good  intentions.  The  number  of  analyses  be 
published  per  week  could  not  have  been  made  by  one  ov  by  half  a  doien  persons. 
In  one  case  he  had  been  in  error  in  stating  that  vinegar  was  adulterated  wick 
sulphuric  acid  when  the  quantity  merely  represented  the  sulphates  in  the  water. 
He  was  also  mistaken  in  a  sample  of  chocolat^  and  the  Lamcti  Commission  paid 
£120  to  Messrs.  Fry  to  compromise  it.  No  action  was  actually  brought  in  that  and 
many  other  cases,  because  the  parties  could  not  piove  speeial  damages,  though  there 
might  be  real  damage.  The  inspection  in  the  case  of  food  might  be  vestA  in  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenne^  drugs  being  &  distinct  question.  The  public  should  be 
protected  against  any  adulteration  injurious  to  health,  or  the  sale  of  things  under 
false  names.  The  proeess  of  law  shmild  be  easy,  and  conducted  by  the  inapeetors, 
under  proper  reguhUions. 

Mr.  J'cesFa  Woooim,  tea-dealer,  about  five  years  manager  of  tlie  ''Co-operative 
Central  Agency,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  public  to  buy  whoteale  and 
supi^y  themselves  retail  widi  genuine  goods,  soon  after  his  appointmenit  supplied 
a  chest  of  the  finest  green  tea  to  some  of  the  associatisn^  They  complained  of 
the  quality,  and  produced  a  sample  of  the  kind  thi^  wanted,  which  on  examim^ 
tion  proved  to  be  spurious  tea  coloosed,  whish  could  be  bought  at  Is.  3dL  per  pomd, 
while  the  other  kind  cost  wholesale  a«^  l4^  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  sell  the 
genuine  tea,  as  people  were  accustomed  to  the  spurious.  The  Chinese  know  the 
difference^  and  so  does  the  British  merchant  and  tea-dealer^  but  the  parties  imposed 
upon  are  the  consumers.  Witness  gave  some  statistics  of  the  quanti^  of  tea 
imported,  with  the  proportion  of  rubbish  n^ed  with  it— showing  thsi,  on  a  moderate 
computetioD^  the  sum  of  X56a,060  is  paid  aonuslly  for  that  whidi  is  absolutely 
wortliless,  and  even  injurious  to  health.  Some  improvement  has  taken  place  lately, 
the  exposure  having  had  seme  good  effect.  Witness  explained  in  detail  some  tech- 
nicalities respecting  the  manufacture  of  tea,  the  mode  of  odonriDg  it»  and  ito  impor- 
tation; alse^  some  particulars  respecting  ciiicory  and  ooflbe,  and  the  controversy  on 
the  subject; 

Mr.  W.  AranraoH,  wholesale  druggist,  wished  to  contradict  some  exiMigerated 
statemente  made  by  former  witnesses.  Commenced  bniriness  in  181 9«  having  drag 
nullB  as  well  as  wholesale  business.  At  that  time  the  4  per  cent,  system  prevailed. 
AU  drugs  sent  to  be  ground  wenp  assumed  to  lose  4  per  cent.,  and  whether  the 
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)o88  was  more  or  leu  they  were  sent  back  in  powder  with  the  same  dedaction.  In 
some  cases  the  loss  by  drying;  Ac,  was  10  or  12  per  cent,  the  quanti^  was 
therefore  made  up  by  some  harmless  powder.  The  system  haying  been  exposed 
some  years  ago,  was  gradually  discontinued.  In  1848  Professor  Redwood  applied  to 
witness  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  published  a  paper  in  the  Transactioiis  of 
the  Fharmaceutical  Society  for  that  year,  showing  the  mode  of  proceeding  and  the 
per-centage  of  loss  on  various  drugs,  namely,  7,  8, 12, 154  per  cent.,  &&  'nils  state- 
ment was  quite  correct;  under  the  4  per  cent,  system  tne  quantity  would  be  made 
up  with  lignum  vite  or  some  other  inert  woody  fibre.  Sawdust  is  used  for  deaatn^ 
the -mills  but  not  to  mix  with  powders.  Witness  referred  to  the  eridence  of  Mr. 
Warington,  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  obliged  to  erect  a 
drug  mill,  for  even  when  they  sent  a  man  to  the  drug  mill  to  superintend  the 
grinding  of  their  drugs,  he  was  taken  down  to  dinner  or  to  lunch,  or  somethiDg  of 
that  kind,  and  all  kinds  of  tricks  were  played  with  the  drugs.  ¥nm  a  small  w^ork 
containing  a  history  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company,  and  published  in  1828,  it  appears 
that  they  had  drug  mills  at  that  time.  Therefore  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Wazingtoo 
must  haTe  referred  to  an  earlier  period,  and  probably  before  he  was  bom.  Sodi 
statements,  unless  explained,  might  deceire  the  public,  and  do  great  ii^nstioe. 
Many  yery  absurd  and  exaggerateid  statements  haye  been  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Witness  explained  the  nature  of  the  compound  horse  powders,  which  he 
said  did  not  form  a  part  of  his  business,  but  were  used  chiefly  for  mixing  stronger 
medicines.  Their  use  is  discouraged  by  Bniggists  generally,  but  it  is  difficult  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long-established  custom.  The  inspection  of  drug  mills  would  not  be 
objected  to  by  honest  men,  except  that  they  would  prefer  being  trusted.  It  woold 
be  difficult  to  control  the  importation  of  drugs,  but  some  adyantage  would  arise  ftom 
a  system  of  inspection  and  an  Analytical  Board.  Medicines  of  yery  good  quslitjr 
may  be  had  by  those  who  wish  for  them.  The  different  qualities  are  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  different  classes,  according  to  price. 

April  9ih. — Mr.  Jambs  Dbbw,  wholesale  druggist,  could  safl^ly  lay  his  hand  npoo 
his  breast,  and  say  that  no  adulteration  oyer  took  place  in  his  house,  and  he  firmly 
belieyed  there  were  other  men  in  the  trade  as  honest  as  he  belieyed  himself  to  be. 
Many  of  the  alleged  cases  of  adulteration  were  exaggerated  or  incorrect  In  aome 
cases  they  could  not  be  done-— in  others,  the  absence  of  motiye  was  a  practical 
lefutation.  For  example  :  pure  annatto  could  not  be  mixed  with  turmeric  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  mix  the  one  with  the  other.  The  price  also  beinff  nearlj  the 
aame,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  such  mixture.  The  adulteration  of  East  Indian 
arrow-root  with  tapioca  is  also  out  of  the  question,  as  tapioca  is  often  dearer,  and 
does  not  resemble  arrow-root.  It  is  surprising  that  such  eyidence  could  be  giiren 
before  a  respectable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  is  so  esailT 
contradicted.  It  was  also  stated  by  Dr.  Hassall  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated  with 
cassia.  At  one  time  cassia  was  the  dearer  of  the  two.  A  few  months  ago  caaaia 
was  scarce,  and  inferior  cinnamon  was  sold  as  cassia.  Witness  did  not  b^eye 
cayenne  to  be  adulterated  by  the  druggists.  It  may  haye  been  by  the  pickle  houaea, 
who  sometimes  sell  it  at  a  yery  low  price,  as  well  as  otlier  things.  It  is  extremdy 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  eyidence,  as  witnesses  do  not  state  whether  they  refer  to 
articles  as  imported  or  in  the  prepared  state.  The  adulteration  of  ipecacuanha  with 
chalk  is  an  impossible  case.  The  microscope  would  easily  detect  the  mixture  of 
wood  with  jalap.  Many  of  the  cases  spoken  of  aa  adulteration  arose  from  tbe 
articles  being  injured  by  keeping.  As  much  care  is  requisite  in  keeping  drugs  aa  in 
their  selection.  The  Fharmaceutical  Society  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  inquiiy  on 
these  Bulgects.  "  Was  not  the  Fharmaceutical  Society  established  notorioasly  to 
eleyate  the  character  of  the  chemists  ?"  '<  No."  *«  Haye  they  not  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  promote  purity  of  drugs  by  a  new  system  of  grinding  ?"  **  No ;  I  do  Doi 
know  that  they  interfered."  **  You  do  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  tiie 
Fharmaceutical  Society  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  preyent  the  adulteration  of 
drugs  ?*'  <*  I  do  not  think  it  has."  '^  It  a]mears  in  eyidence  that  such  has  been  the 
eil^t  ?"  **  It  is  contrary  to  the  eyidence  I  am  about  to  give  you  on  another  point, 
which  I  think  will  render  the  subject  yery  clear  to  the  Committee."  Witness 
proceeded  to  oontrayert  some  of  the  eyidence  of  other  witnesses,  alBimin^  that  the 
mode  of  adulteration  described  was  yery  improbable,  and  founded  on  conjecture  by 
persons  haying  no  practical  knowledge.  The  addition  of  rice  to  curry  powder  is  not 
an  adulteration.    In  some  formnlsB  it  is  one  of  the  ingredieDta.    The  adulteratioB 
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of  ginger  with  turmeric  would  answer  no  purpose,  but  make  a  t>ad-looking 
compound.  The  same  might  be  said  of  some  other  modes  of  adulteration. 
Witness  had  heard  some  statements  about  Turkey  rhubarb  in  that  room,  and  had 
repeated  them  on  'Change;  thej  were  received  with  the  utmost  derision.  In  refe* 
renoe  to  the  quantity  of  English  rhubarb  said  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  stated  how 
much  was  sent  to  America,  and  how  much  was  bought  by  the  Irish  poor  law  unions. 
English  rhubarb  is  used  in  some  of  the  London  hospitals.  It  is  very  inferior  in  its 
effect  to  the  foreign*  Witness  did  not  believe  tliat  adulteration  prerails  in  the 
wholesale  drug  trade  generally.  There  may  be  instances,  indicated  by  the  low  price  at 
which  drugs  are  sometimes  offered;  and  some  drugs  are  imported  in  a  rery  bad  or 
mixed  stata  The  inspection  of  imported  drugs  in  America  has  not  been  sucoessfnL 
Drugs  refused  at  one  port  haye  been  let  in  at  another,  the  question  of  quality  being 
a  matter  of  opinion  with  each  inspector.  Messrs.  Maclean,  Maris,  and  Co.,  confirm 
the  impression  that  the  inspection  has  failed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  qualified 
inspectors;  an  experienced  tradesman  is  fitter  for  that  duty  than  a  philosopher. 
(In  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  great  improvement  had  taken  place  m 
America  since  the  inspection,)  **  I  have  ouly  one  means  of  judging  of  that,  namely, 
by  what  they  send  us  from  America.  We  look  very  narrowly  indeed  at  what  comet 
ttom  America.  I  myself  would  not  buy  any  article  coming  into  the  market  from 
America."  Professors  of  Pharmacy  are  not  so  well  aoquiunted  with  drugs  as  persons 
engaged  in  a  regular  trade.  The  inspection  of  shops  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
might  be  of  some  uie,  but  is  very  seldom  done.  The  fact  of  an  inspection  existing 
would  be  a  wholesome  check.  \^tness  corrected  a  statement  of  Dr.  Neligan,  about 
some  scammony,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  his  house,  but  which  on  inquiry  was 
found  to  have  been  obtained  at  another  house  thirteen  years  ago,  showing  how 
erroneous  impressions  may  be  created  by  random  statements.  He  also  commented 
on  the  evidence  respecting  the  Apothecaries'  Company  buying  their  goods  in  the 
market ;  the  fact  being  that  they  boy  them  second-hand  of  the  wholesale  drugrists. 
A  small  duty  on  drugs  imported  might  to  some  extent  serve  as  a  protection  ol  the 
public.  Some  restriction  on  the  sale  of  secret  or  quack  medicines  might  be  usefhl, 
but  no  law  of  that  kind  would  prevent  all  abuses.  In  France,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
a  vast  quantity  of  spurious  KngUsh  patent  medicines  are  sold.  Great  itgiiry  la 
done  to  the  public  health  by  the  sale  of  quack  medicines.  There  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  prohibition,  and  the  law  respecting  them  requires 
much  consideration.  They  might  be  placed  under  regulations  similar  to  patent 
inventions.  The  question  as  to  writing  prescriptions  in  English  would  be  better 
answered  by  the  retaU  chemists.  The  subject  of  vegetable  chemistry  requirea 
further  investigation.  There  is  at  present  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sources  of  many  drugs.  The  assistance  of  scientific  chemistaand  botanists  would 
be  of  great  use. 

Mr.  EowABD  DivxTT,  M.P.,  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  of  tea,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  **lie  tea"  and  other  modes  of  adulteration,  which  had  come  under 
his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Julian  Rodobrs,  analytical  chemist,  stated  that  he  had  examined  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  and  found  them  much  adulterated.  He  had  given  much  attention 
to  brnid  and  beer.  In  a  number  of  samples  of  bread  lately  examined,  from  the  first 
quality  to  the  worst,  he  found  alum  in  all.  Had  seen  bad  effects  in  families  ttom 
the  bread,  which,  on  changing  the  bread,  had  ceased.  Medicine  was  of  no  avail, 
nntU  the  bread  containing  alum  was  discontinued.  Rice-fiour  is  much  used 'in 
bread,  as  it  absorbs  water  and  increases  profit.  The  quantity  of  alum  generally 
used  in  bread  by  respectable  bakers  is  very  small :  six  or  eight  ounces  to  a  batch  of 
116  loaves.  It  causes  the  loaves  to  dlTide  more  readily,  but  the  chief  object  is  to 
make  inferior  fiour  available  for  broad.  The  existence  of  crystals  in  bread  would 
depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  alum  was  introduced— whether  in  powder  or 
adution.  Witness  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  examination  of  beer,  and  had 
reason  to  believe  oocculus  indicus  and  other  intoxicating  ingredients  were  used  to  m 
great  extent,  causing  the  beer  to  appear  weak  at  first  but  to  produce  a  stupefying 
efiect  after  a  time,  without  affording  any  nourishment.  It  is  usel  for  no  other 
purpose  than  adulterating  beer,  and  is  sold  openly  to  brewers,  druggists,  and  others, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  **multttm."  Another  name  occasionally  used<  is 
**  hard  mixture."  The  restrictions  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  sale  of  poisons^  would 
be  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  poison,  unless  the  purchaser  be  with  a 
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witness  known  to  the  vendor,  and  also  mixing  ^e  poison  with  some  coloor,  so  as  to 
gire  eridence  of  what  it  is.  Poisoning  by  edueated  poisoners  oonld  not  be  yreveuted. 
Some  harmless  substances,  which  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  may  by  an  easy 
process  be  oonyerted  into  poison  ;  and  some  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  which  it  inl^ 
be  difBcult  to  get  in  a  small  quantity,  may  be  purchased  by  the  ton.  Oil  of  bitter 
almonds  should  only  be  sold  as  an  essence.  The  best  safeguard  against  -pc^aoidMtg  » 
fiusility  of  detection.  This  is  obstructed  to  some  ertent  by  the  very  small  fee  given 
to  medical  men  at  inquests — namely,  one  guinea,  with  an  extra  guinea  for  the  Mstf 
mortem  examination;  and  though  tine  examinatien  or  analysis  may  occupy  a  wees  or 
more,  no  additional  fse  is  giren.  A  written  order  from  a  medical  man  to  the 
chemist  where  poison  is  bought,  might  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Bdwin  Wickhah,  brewer,  said  the  aduHeratioB  of  beer  generally  takes  jriaee 
in  the  cellars  of  the  publicans,  not  in  the  breweries.  In  some  small  bieweiles 
quassia  and  gentian  might  oocasionaliy  be  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
usual  mixture  for  a  barrel  of  porter  (86  gallons)  is  6  gallons  of  water,  6Ib.  of  sogar, 
1  lb.  of  gelatine  (or  patent  stae),  a  handfnl  of  common  salt,  extract  of  genthm  cr 
quassias  to  restore  the  ilaTour,  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bring  back  its  odour,  hsdtf  aa 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  if  reqoired  to  taste  oldirii,  and  1  oa.  of  roach  alum.  Wit- 
ness did  not  belieTe  cooculus  incBcus  to  be  much  used  in  beer.  The  Excise  oflicsars 
might  stop  most  of  the  adulteration  l^-  frequenlly  visiting  the  publicans'  ceUars. 
Their  chief  olject  is  to  get  a  money  tine  when  they  can;  dieir  object  is  mese  to 
^iroteet  the  reFenue  than  tiie  public  health. 

JoHH  A.  WisB,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  in  oommunioation  wiHi  antliorities  in 
Spain,  and  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  in  oonsequence  of  the  quantity  of 
adulterated  articles  imported,  the  subject  was  iuTestigated,  and  a  law  was  paiiaeff 
creating  a  Goundl  of  Sealth  to  attend  to  the  question  of  food  and  drugs.  At  idl 
the  first-dass  custom-houses  in  Spain  there  are  two  inspectors  of  drugs,  who 
are  dsctoss  or  professors  of  Pharmacnr,  by  whom  all  drugs  and  chemicale  are 
examined.  If  found  adulterated  or  unoOT  fklse  names,  or  likdy  to  inji&re  lieallli, 
they  are  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  sulqect  to  the  authority  of  the  Oonncil  of  Heahh. 
Hone  but  duly  Uoensed  Apothecajries  are  allowed  to  dispense  medicines,  and  they 
may  not  compound  medicines  without  a  prescription.  Frescriptions  are  to  he 
«written  in  the  native  language,  without  contractions  or  erasure,  sign,  or  symbol. 
Apothecaries  are  not  allowed  to  dispense  quack  medicines,  or  to  administer  a  larger 
dose  than  is  reooffniaed,  without  special  authority  of  the  prescriber.  All  secret 
nedicmes  are  prohibited,  and  patents  for  their  sale  abrogated.  Any  person  olgectii^g 
to  diTulge  the  formula  of  a  medicine  must  submit  the  same  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  who,  after  examination,  report,  and  fix  the  recompense  to  be  given  to 
the  inventor.    If  lie  accept  the  amount  the  formula  is  made  pubtic. 

Adjourned  to  April  16th.    The  fhrther  report  is  deferred. 

We  are  requested  to  correct  an  error  in  the  report  of  Mr.  LIndsey  Blytlfs  eridemae, 
from  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  he  held  the  office  of  Analytical  Chemist  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  His  evidence  related  to  a  time  when  he  was  resident  diapenaer, 
in  wliich  ciqMcity  it  was  his  duty  to  examine  drugs  whea  sent  in.  That  office  is 
now  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Oopney. 

We  are  also  requested  by  Mr.  Baiss  to  insert  a  correction  of  his  evidence,  which 
was  erroneoinsly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Baiss  contradicted  the  statemeait 
made  by  some  other  witnesses,  to  the  eflfect  that  it  is  the  custom  for  wholesale  houses 
to  make  up  the  loss  on  drugs  ground  by  adding  some  inert  powder,  and  he  quoted 
from  his  mill  book  several  quantities,  showing  the  per-centi^  of  loss  on  difieveBt 
drugs,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson  on  this  subject.  He 
protested  against  the  misrepresentations  which  had  been  made  respecting  tiie  com- 
pound powders  (gentian  and  others),  which  he  said  were  not  to  his  knowledge  used 
Ibr  any  purpose  but  fbr  cattie  medicines.  He  also  exposed  the  absurdity  of  some  of 
the  alleged  modes  of  adulterating  essential  oils,  which  could  be  so  easily  detected, 
itfaat  it  would  be  an  insult  to  send  such  compounds  to  any  customer.  While  repu- 
diating the  exaggerated  and  erroneous  statements  of  some  witnesses,  Mr.  Baim 
maintained  tiiat  any  kind  of  fhmd  actually  prevalent  should  be  exposed,  whether 
perpetrated  abroad  or  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  only  by  especial  care  and 
honiBsty  in  conducting  business,  that  Chemists  could  remove  the  ilt'efiect  wliich 
suglit  be  produced  by  the  ndsreprasmtations  circulated  under  ihe  name  of  evidence 
.«iraB  bsfina  that  Oomwittee. 
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DSUGGIBTS'  EARLY  CLOSING  ASSOCLITION,  GLASGOW. 

Thb  annual  sonr^  of  this  Association  took  place  April  16,  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Scottish  £zhibition  Boomn,  Bath  Street.  There  wm  a  large  and  respectable 
attendance,  comprishig  many  of  the  fkir  sex.  The  chur  was  taken  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock  Inr  W.  Murdoch,  Esq.,  who  was  supported  bj  Messrs.  Hugh  Hart,  and 
Donald  Campbell;  Dr.  T.  D.  Bachanan,  rrofessor  Morton,  Dr.  Connall,  Dr. 
Tannahili;  Heniy  Cooper,  Esq.,  Surgeon;  and  Messrs.  Eraser,  M*Cal1,  Drjborongh, 
ftc,  Druggists. 

Ab  exocileBt  senriee  of  tea  was  prorided,  after  which  the  ctuurman  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  felt  much  gratified  in  promoting  the  praiseworthy  object  they  had  in 
Tiew-^that  of  assisting  the  apprentices  and  assistants  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  to 
obtain  the  priyilege  of  leaying  their  places  of  daily  toil  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  thus 
nring  them  the  opportunity  dT  pros^mting  thoee  studies  so  essential  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  thefar  duties.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  promoters  of  this  moYcment^ 
that  the  shops  migltt  be  closed  at  ei^t  o*clock  P.H.,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  by  doring  at  liatf-past  eight,  and  so  gradually  to  prepare  the  public 
for  the  change. 

The  diairman's  speech  was  followed  by  an  anthem,  after  wlilch  Mr.  H.  Hart  made 
some  observations  on  "Early  Closing  and  Sabbath  Labour."  He  fdluded  to  tiie  evils 
arising  fhim  the  late  hours  to  which  business  was  protracted.  With  respect  to  the 
opening  of  dispensing  establishments  on  Sundays,  he  thought  that  as  confectionary 
was  the  article  prindpally  sold  on  that  day,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  shops  were 
open  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  D.  Campbell  made  some  remarks  on  the  drug  trade,  comparing  its  past  with 
its  present  condition,  and  showing  the  improTement  that  had  taken  place.    He 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  Katural  ffistory,  more  particulariy  of 
Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Chemistry. 
__The  chairman  having  made  a  few  condnding  remarks,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Ox  THE  Manufaotctrss  OF  Pbioe's  Fatbnt  Cahinlb  Cokpakt.  a  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  G.  P.  Wilson,  F.B«S.  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  In- 
troduction and  some  of  the  Uses  of  Glycerine.  Londoii :  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sood, 
Strand,  1856. 

Bbpl,t  to  Babom  Lrbig's  PaiNciPLBs  OF  Aqbigultubal  Chsmistbt.  By  J.  B. 
Lawes,  F.B.S.,  F.C.S. ;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gxlbbbt,  F.CS.  London  :  Printed  by 
Clowes  and  Sons,  1855. 

On  thb  Pboduotion  of  Fbbsh-Waisb  fbom  Sxa-Waikb.    By  Dr.  A.  Nobkabpt. 

On  Poisonino  by  the  Boot  of  AcoBxrux  Napbu-ub.  By  F.  W.  Hbadi«amii^ 
MD.,ftc 

The  Adultbbatioh  of  Food  and  Dbinju.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Halifia 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  By  Wxlllax  Alexandbb,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.    Halifax  :  W.  Nicholson,  1856. 

The  Hospital  Stbteh  of  London.  London :  Printed  bjr  W.  Davy  and  Son,  Gil- 
bert Street,  Oxford  Street,  1856. 

0bSEBVATION«   ADDBE88ED   AT    TBB   LAST  AnBIVBBSAKT  TO   THE  PbSSEDBNT  AND 

Fellows  of  the  Botal  Sogtett,  after  the  Dblxvert  of  the  Medals.  J^ 
Charles  Babbaob,  Esq.,  F.ItS.  London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Stieet; 
1856. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Phoenix  (%aaSiedmDd).^Oxy'hjfdrogeii  Uowpijpe.  There  is  no  danger  of  explosion, 
provided  the  proper  precautions  are  used.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  mixed  gases  pass 
through  a  brass  tube  about  four  indies  in  length,  and  filled  with  fine  brass  wire. 

J.  T,  (Aylesbury).-— We  know  of  no  better  method  of  silvering  pills  than  moisten- 
ing the  surface  riightly  with  mucilage,  and  then  shaking  them  in  a  box  with  silver 
leaf. 

A  Student  (Evesham).— Babington's  Manual  of  Botany,  10*.  6dL,  published  by  Tan 
Voorst,  Paternoster  Bow* 

Jacques. — Empkutmm  GalbanL 

F,  £.  i?.  B.  (Stoke-upon-Trent).— 0-)  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  in 
the  mixture  alluded  ta  This,  however,  is  not  consideied  as  an  objection  by  some 
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medical  men.— (2.)  Yes.— (3.)  Chrom&-a!um,  One  part  of  bicronnate  of  potaah  ii 
dissolved  in  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  snffidat 
to  prevent  the  solution  from  depositing  crystals  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  whole 
is  then  gradually  added  to  a  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  vessel  which  is 
surrounded  with  cold  water,  to  prevent  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature.  A  cos- 
siderable  portion  of  tiie  chrome-alum  is  at  once  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crji- 
talline  meal.  The  mother-liquid  is  then  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  nitric  add,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  green  modification;  evaporated  in  a  water-hath  to  { 
its  weight ;  and,  lastly,  treated  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize. — Gmelin, 

M.  P,  S,  (London).— Spirit  of  wine  may  be  sold  by  Chemists  without  a  licence, 
for  medicinal  use  only. 

E.  E,  (Weymouth).— 3Smf/i£z  Spring,  Brande  gives  the  following  as  its  ooopo- 
sition:— Carb.  Magnesia,  2.5;  Carb.  Lime,  0.8;  Sulphate  Magnesia*  180.;  Solphste 
Lime,  5. ;  Murate  Magnesia,  4.5  parts  in  one  pint  imperial — Btrgmeuui, 

T.  A,  C.  (Rochdale).— (1.)  BandoUiu,  vol  iii.,  page  94.— (2.)  Filtering  thrash 
charcoal  might  remove  the  colour. 

y.  Z.  (Windsor).— No  Chemist  would  think  of  using  Suiphar  P^eeipitmtim  fx 
**  washed  sulphur.** 

F,  A,  F,  (Lincoln). — ^The  soaps  alluded  to  could  not  be  well  made  on  a  small  scsle. 
5.  7.  M,  (Ipswich).— TtncAira  Quina  CmnposUa.    The  whoU  of  the  quinine  is  poi 

taken  up,  but  we  have  found  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  very  small  portioD 
remains  undissolved. 

A  Country  Chemist  (Pershore).— Hardwick's  Photo^aphk  Chemistry^  or  the  Pfe- 
tograpkic  Joumaij  would  give  all  the  information  required. 

Alpha  (lisson  Grove).— /(Mf»e(2  Collodion,  see  voL  3d  v.,  page  144. 

A*  O,  L,  (Sheffield).— inA^.    Vol.  vii.,  page  183. 

A.  P.  S,  (Newington  Causeway).— f/ocA  stain  for  wood.  See  page  ISO  of  the 
present  volume. 

J.  A.  (Hastings), — SecUing-wax,  A  great  variety  of  recipes  for  the  above  wlQ  he 
found  in  Beasley's  Drumist^  Receipt  Book, 

A.  B,  C.  (Exeter).— Fine^ar  Plant,  A  fhU  description  will  be  found  in  the  iod 
vol.  of  the  Cottage  Gardener  (1849).  Some  interesting  papers  by  Perelra  <*  On  the 
Microscopic  Vegetations  developed  in  Pharmaceutical  Liquids,"  will  be  fbund  in  tbe 
7  th  vol.  of  this  Journal,  pages  S37,  370,  and  426. 

P.  (Lambeth). — (1  and  2.)  We  have  no  experience  in  the  subjects  referred  to.— 
(3.)  Page  336  of  the  present  volume.— (4.)  We  cannot  answer  the  queatlon.— {50 
No.— (6.)  Yes. 

J,  7?.  (Totnes).— Professor  Callan,  of  Maynooth,  would  give  the  information  ij 
specting  the  best  method  of  coating  tin  plates  with  an  alloy,  as  suggested  by  bimsclt 

P,  A.  Y.  (York)  should  read  the  conditions  required  of  those  who  may  compel 
for  the  Botanical  Prize,  published  in  our  last  number. 

A,  H.  (Sunderland).— A  person  fraudulently  using  or  exhibiting  any  title  or  sign* 
implying  that  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  liable  to  a  penalty- 

The  author  of  three  letters  from  Sunderland  should  write  to  the  Secretaiy.  ▼>"! 
his  name  and  address. 

A  Correspondent  (Plymouth)  takes  exception  to  the  establishment  of  a  proprieta^ 
right  by  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore  to  preparations  which  only  require  to  be  msoe 
carefhlly  and  of  uniform  strength,  considering  it  an  infringement  of  the  principle 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  maintain.  He  thinks  sQCfl 
preparations,  if  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  brought  before  the  Pharmaoopoeia  C^' 
mittee,  and  while  disclaiming  any  wish  to  pirate  the  private  property  of  individovst 
regrets  to  observe  the  patronage  of  secret  remedies  by  such  high  authority.  V^^ 
confess  our  inability  to  answer  or  rebut  the  above.] 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  oi 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsburj  Square,  before  die 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertiflementa  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  BQ^ 
llngton  Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Pl*^* 
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ILLEGAL  WEIGHTS. 

At  a  Court  of  Burgesses,  held  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  of  May,  the  decision  on  the  case  reported  in  the  laist  number  of  the 
PharnuiceiUical  Joumalf  was  pronounced  in  the  following  terms : — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  tne  Court,  that  the  weights  used  by  Chemists  must 
be  tested  and  stamped,  according  to  the  standard  of  weights  in  use  in  West- 
minster, from  one  grain  upwards  :  That  as  the  question  is  now  presented  to  the 
Court  for  the  first  time,  it  is  their  opmion  that  the  fines  already  imposed  upon 
Chemists,  should  not  be  enforced :  That  the  Chemists  are  required  to  set  their 
weiehts  stamped  within  three  months  from  this  jud^ent,  after  which  they  will 
be  Gable  to  have  fines  imposed  on  them,  if  found  using  unstamped  weights." 

In  our  report  of  the  case  last  month,  we  gave  the  titles  of  three  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  weights  and  measures,  reserving  the  explanation  of  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue  until  after  the 
decision  of  the  Court  on  the  subject.  The  three  Acts  above  referred  to  are  of 
a  general  application,  except  in  places  having  local  Acts,  comprising  regulations 
on  this  among  other  subjects. 

The  first  local  Act  which  we  have  to  notice  is  the  29th  George  11.,  cap.  xxv. 

i[A.i>.  1756),  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  appointing  a  sufficient  Number  of  Constables 
or  the  Service  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster ;  and  to  compel  proper 
Persons  to  take  upon  them  the  Office  of  Jurymen,  to  present  Nuisances  and 
other  Ofiences  withm  the  said  City  and  Libertv." 

The  tenth  section  provides  for  the  appomtment  of  an  annoyance  jury, 
consisting  of  householders  and  traders  residing  in  the  several  parishes  of 
Westminster,  not  exceeding  forty>eij^ht  in  number,  of  whom  one  or  more  shall 
be  nominated  out  of  each  of  the  said  parishes.  The  persons  so  appointed  are 
required  to  take  oath  in  terms  prescribed,  and  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  refusal 
to  serve,  or  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  term  of  office  is  twdve  months,  after 
which  the  same  parties  are  not  again  liable  to  serve  for  three  years.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  jurv  to  take  cognizance  of  bad  or  defective  pavement  and  other 
nuisances ;  and,  by  iJie  fourteenth  section,  they  are  authorized,  at  all  seasonable 
times  in  the  daytime,  to  enter  into  any  shop,  house,  or  warehouse  within  the 
said  city  and  liberty,  belon^ng  to  any  person  or  persons  that  deal  by  weight  or 
measure ;  and  if  ^the  said  jury  shall  find  any  weight,  balance,  or  measure  to  be 
unlawful  or  defective,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  junr,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  and  directed  to  break  and  destroy  the  same,  and  to  amerce  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending  in  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for 
any  one  offence. 

In  the  following  year  (1757)  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled  *' An  Act  to  explain, 
amend,  and  render  more  effectual  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  appointing  a  sufficient  nu7nher  of 
Constables  for  the  Service  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster ;  and  to  compel 
proper  Persons  to  tale  upon  them  the  Office  of  Jurymen^  to  present  Nuisances  or  other 
offences  within  the  said  City  and  Liberty. ^^ — (Geo.  II.,  cap.  xvii.) 

The  ninth  section  enacts,  that  for  obviating  a  doubt  which  had  arisen  upon 
the  construction  of  the  former  Act,  all  weights  and  measures  inade  use  or  by 
persons  dealing  by  weight  or  measure  within  the  said  city  and  liberty,  shall  be 
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signed  and  sealed  by  the  standards  belonging  to  the  said  city,  and  also  maibd 
with  a  portcullis  by  the  officer  already  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  by  snek 
officer  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  &c.  The  said  officer  to  receire  &r  his 
pains  and  trouble  therein  the  fees  following,  and  no  more,  that  is  to  say  -.—for 
every  bushel,  4J.;  for  every  half-bushel,  2d,;  for  every  peck,  half-peck,  ind 
quarter-peck,  1^.;  ibr  aU-hdif-pecks  or  quarter-pecks,  per  dozen*  lOd,;  for  eroj 
sack,  2cL;  for  every  ale  and  beer  measure,  id,;  for  every  hundredweight,  41; 
for  every  half-hundredweight,  2d.;  for  all  pound  weights  and  all  oth^*  weigto 
under  half-hundredweights,  id.;  for  all  ounce  weights  and  all  other  we  *^ 
under  a  pound,  id. ;  and  all  weights  and  measures  belonging  to  persons  dei 
by  weight  or  measuro  within  the  said  city  and  liberty  whioh  shall  not  be  r 
and  masked  in  ti^e  manner  before  directed,  shall  be  deemed  unlawful. 

Although  this  law  was  paased  in  the  year  1757,  it  appears  that  the  quesliflnflf 
stamping  erain  wdghts  used  by  Chemists  in  dispensing  medicines  basbeei 
raised  for  tiie  first  time  in  1856.  The  natural  inference  from  this  drcaoNtiMB 
is,  that  it  was  not  ike  intention  of  the  Letgislature  to  interfere  wiih  such  weighs 
and  fdthough  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  stamping  and  inspecyng  weights  «id 
measures  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  persons  who  deal  by  wei^t  or  neHne 
within  ^e  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  obvious  intention  of  tbe  id 
was  to  simply  prevttit  fraud  in  .the  sale  of  commodities.  In  the  use  of  gn* 
weights  for  dispensing  prescriptions,  fraud  is  not  apprehended,  for  whetbff 
these  weights  happen  to  be  a  fraction  of  a  grain  below  the  standard  or  not,  ^ 
Chemist  would  receive  the  same  amount  for  a  box  of  pills  or  mixture,  and  tke 
question  between  him  and  his  customer  has  reference  to  scientific  akiU  tf^ 
aocuraoy,  a  matter  not  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  annojanoeivT- 
Such,  at  all  events,  has,  during  ninety-nine  years  been  the  interpretation  ot  the 
liLw  which  has  been  generally  received  and  acted  upon  in  the  dity  of  Wefitminst^; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  inaccuracy  in  the  weights  has  resalw 
fr*om  this  laxity  in  regard  to  fractions  of  a  scruple.  The  question  is  simply » 
struggle  between  the  scalemaker  and  the  stamper  of  the  weights,  the  ffK^ff 
being  desirous  to  save,  the  latter  wishing  to  get,  the  fee  for  atamiMne. 

Henceforth,  all  Chemistftiesidixig  in  the  several  parishes  compriaed  in  die.o^ 
and  libert;^  of  Westminster,  must  have  their  weights  from  one  grain  npfftf^ 
stamped  with  the  Westminster  portcullis,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  8calep«*f 
who  furnishes  the  weights,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  tws 
It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  clears  up  all  doubt  aid 
t  the  only  inconvenience  consists  in  the  payment  of  ve 


difficulty,  and  tJiat , ^.^ — ^^ « —  j,-, 

additional  sum  of  about  2d  per  set  of  grain  weights  fw  toe  cxpen*** 
stamping.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  Chemist  sells  weignts  to  his  customers,  m 
although  he  may  reside  in  Westminster,  his  customer  may  reside  elsewbtf07 
for  example,  in  Marylebone — where  the  inspection  of  waghts  and  iQ^*^'^"J^ 
regulated  by  the  S^tn  Geo.  III.,  cap.  73,  entitled  ^^  An  Act  for  repealing  8^>^ 
Acts  made  in  the  Sth,  10th,  Idth,  and  15th  years  of  the  Beign  of  his  pr^^ 
M^'esty,  for  regulating  the  Nightly  Watch  and  Beadles,  and  for  pa*"^' 
repairing,  cleansing,  and  lighting  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  the  countyj^ 
Middlesex,  and  for  the  better  Belief  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  thereof,  ^ 
for  divers  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  and  for  making  more  efi^^^ 
Provision  for  those  Purposes."  This  Act  makes  provision  for  the  appoiatBie*' 
by  the  vestry  of  an  annoyance  jury,  similar  in  general  terms  to  the  correspoop***^ 
provisions  Qf  the  Westminster  local  Act.  The  persons  eligible  for  ^ 
appointment  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  described  as  ^*  householders  «b^ 
traders,"  but  simply  *  inhabitants,  bemg  householders.''  This  defect  m^»* 
Marylebone  Act  has  led  to  inoonvenienoe,  when  the  appointment  was  n^  jj^ 
pricking  a  jury  list  with  a  brad-awl,  some  of  the  persons  pricked  being  <¥^ 
unsuited  for  the  office.  For  example :  several  of  the  parties  were  If®*****^ 
oat  of  buainess,  having  no  experience  in  weights  and  me«9ures.    ^  ^ 
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i&itiinoe  a  poet  was  priced  and  appomied,  and  was  almost  driven  mad 
by  the  cmnoyaace  of  continual  BmnmoDaes,  while  professionallv  occupied,  to 
attttid  with  hia  feUow-jiurymen  on  tiieir  perambulations,  a  task  for  which  he 
was  quite  incompetent.  This  and  other  anomalies  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  custom  of  pncking  for  annoyance  jury,  and  the  selection  is  now  made  by 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  parochial  officers,  in  a  manner  not  generally  understood, 
and  not  very  easily  explained.  In  Marylebone  there  is  no  provision  for  stamping 
jfche  weights,  and  a  resident  in  that  borough  in  purchasing  a  set  of  weishts  of  a 
Chemist  in  Weetmiikster,  may  not  desire  to  have  Ae  port<ciilli6,  with  the  extra 
charge  for  stamping  the  same.  He  may  wish  to  have  weights  such  as  are  legal 
in  Marylebone  at  Marylebone  price,  and  the  Chemist  in  Westminster  who  com- 
plies with  this  demand,  is  in  danger  of  a  penalty  in  case  the  weights  ordered  by 
nis  customer  should  be  found  on  his  premises  by  the  Westminster  annoyance 
jury.  A  different  jurisdiction  also  prevails  in  the  City  and  in  other  places  having 
\  Acts. 
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The  close  op  our  Fitteknth  Volume  reminds  us  of  various  changes  brought 
about  in  the  lapse  of  time.    It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  of  periodicals,  and  therefore  more  convenient,  for  the  volume  to 
terminate  with  the  year,  but  this  Journal  having  been  commenced  in  July,  1841, 
I  the  same  date  has  been  adhered  to  in  succeeding  years. 

I  The  AimrvERSABT  of  the  Soctett  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Journal, 

I  the  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  being  contained  in  the  last  number  of 

I  the  volume.    During  the  last  fifteen  years,  many  of  the  founders  and  ori^nal 

I  supporters  of  the  Society  have  dejjarted  this  life,  others  have  retired  &om 

I  busmess,  and  ceased  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings.     Young  men,  formerly 

\  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  have  risen  to  the  position  of  Examiners  or 

Members  of  Council,  and  each  succeeding  year  throws  more  responsibility  on 
I  the  junior  Members,  on  whose  energy  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  will  depend  the 

I  foture  prosperity  of  the  institution.    Various  degrees  of  apathy  or  excitement 

have  previuled  during  the  rise  and  pro;^css  <^  the  Society,  and  almost  every 
point  of  the  Pharmaceutical  barometer,  from  "  stormy  "  to  "  set  fair,"  has  been 
mdicated  at  the  Annual  Meetings.  The  last  Anniversary  was  decidedly  a  mild 
one.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  since  the  favourable  settlement  of  the 
**  casus  belli"  which  had  caused  a  temporarj^  interruption  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  consequently  there  was  no  excitement,  a  small  attendance,  and  very 
little  to  talk  about. 

The  Illumhtation  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  peace  is  appropriate 
at  the  present  time^  and  it  was  decided  that  a  star  should  shine  on  tne  house 
of  the  Society. 

The  Adultbbatioh  of  Food  and  Deugs  having  furnished  materials  for  a 
thick  blue  book,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  has  closed  its  labours,  and  the 
report  will  shortly  be  before  the  public.  In  another  part  of  this  number  we 
have  given  a  short  abstract  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  evidence.  Some 
correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Dr.  Normandy  and  the  baker,  each 
disputmg  the  veracity  of  the  other,  and  leaving  the  public  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  witnesses 
flatly  contradict  each  other  on  some  rather  important  points,  relating  to  the 
general  practice  of  adulteration  in  certain  trades.  It  is  probable  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  will  be  accompanied  by  some  proposition  for  legislative 
interference ;  but  on  this  subject  no  poative  information  has  yet  been  made 
public. 
The  Ovation  to  Ds.  Hassall,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May,  took  place  at  the 
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Freemasons'  Tavern.    Lord  William  Lennox  took  the  chair,  and  was  snpported 
by  Mr.  Oliyera,  M.P.,  and  seyeral  medical  and  clerical  gentlemen,  with  & 
conyivial  party  of  personal  friends.    The  usual  toasts,  especially  the  toaat  <d 
the  erening,  were  drank  with  the  usual  enthusiasm,  and  the  testimoniid  was 
presented  with  an  appronriate  address  by  the  chairman,  who  took  oocanon  to 
compliment  the  indomitaole  oourfluje  of  Mr.  Wakley  in  carrying  oat  tJie 
Anuytical  Sanitary  Commission.    Ine  testimonial  is  described  as  a  beftutifiil 
work  of  art,  designed   from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  by  the  Ser.^  Gr.  M. 
Browne,  M.A.,  representing  the  angel  Ithuriel  dad  in  armour,  touching  with 
his  spear  Satan,  wno,  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a  toad,  sat  dose  to  the  ear  of 
Eve  tempting  her.    The  pedestal  is  adorned  with  the  microscope  and  oth^ 
apparatus  in  basso-relievo,   and  has  an  appropriate  inscrii>tion.    Afler  the 
raesent  had  been  duly  acknowledged  and  the  health  of  the  chairman  drunk^  Dr. 
Hassall  proposed  t^  health  of  Mr.  Wakley,  who,  in  returning  thanks,  said  lie 
had  for  once  enjoyed  unadulterated  pleasure ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  express 
his  resret  at  the  temporary  estrangement  between  himself  and  Dr.  HassaU,  which 
he  sua  was  a  mere  ^^  lovers'  quarrd."    He  further  said  that  he  had  attended  the 
festival  for  the  express  purpose  of  bearine  his  testimony  to  Dr.  HassalTs  infl^kible 
integrity  and  brilliant  abihties,  assuring  nim  that  his  slanderers  should  not  assul 
him  unjustly.    So  memorable  a  reconciliation  has  not  taken  place  since  the  day 
when  filot  and  Herod  were  made  friends  together.    We  understand  a  new 
crusade  is  in  contemplation.    By  some  mismanagement  Mr.  Wakley  has  not 
yet  received  his  testimonial,  and  ms  ^^  indomitable  courage  *'  will  again  be  pot  to 
the  test  by  the  publication  of  libels  against  small  tradesmen  who,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  have  no  power  to  defend  themsdves  against  such  attacks,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  alread;^  pointed  out. 

Pauor's  Tbial  is  the  subject  which  has  of  late  chiefly  engaged  tlie 
public  attention.  A  more  important  case  to  the  toxicologist  lias  not  occurred 
for  many  years,  and  it  will  frirnish  materials  for  discussion  in  the  medical 
journals  for  some  time  to  come.  We  have  not  given  any  report  of  the  case  in 
this  number,  as  the  trial  had  not  conduded  m  time  even  if  our  space  had 
admitted  of  it ;  but  we  intend  to  place  on  record  next  month  an  abstract  of  that 
portion  of  the  evidence  which  is  interesting  in  a  sdentific  point  of  view,  and 
whidi  may  be  usefrd  for  friture  reference.  A  complete  report,  comprising  the 
drcumstantid  details  of  the  slippery  proceedings  of  a  gang  of  blacklegs  would 
be  out  of  place ^  in  this  Journal,  and  could  serve  no  ffood  purpose  anywhere, 
unless  as  a  warning  and  as  furnishing  materials  for  humuiating  reflection  on  the 
depravitv  of  human  nature.  But  it  is  suffidently  humiliating  to  read  some  ot 
the  professional  evidence,  and  to  see  sdence  and  trath  deck^  in  fancy  dresses, 
and  so  disffuised  as  to  be  available  on  either  side,  according  to  the  wdght  of  Uie 
retainer  wnich  turns  the  scale.  It  may  be  difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  pr^n- 
dice,  and  to  avoid  leaning  towards  the  side  from  which  the  instructions  are 
recdved.  In  the  legal  profession  the  ends  of  justice  are  balanced  between  the 
advocates,  each  bdng  at  liberty  per /a«  et  nefasy  to  get  a  verdict  if  he  can. 
The  more  ugly  the  case  (within  certain  limits)  the  greater  the  renown  acquired 
by  a  victory.  This  licence,  however,  may  be  indulged  in  to  a  disgraceful 
extent,  and  if  it  should  transpire  that  such  has  been  the  case,  even  a  legal 
advocate  may  outwit  himself,  and  acquire  notoriety  at  the  expense  of  character. 
But  there  is  a  wide  diflerence  between  the  functions  of  an  advocate  and  those 
of  a  witness.  No  licence  is  granted  to  the  witness  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  words  "  the  trath,  the  whole  trath,  and  nothing  but  the  trath  ;* 
and  there  is  no  class  of  witnesses  in  whom  an  adherence  to  this  rule  is  more 
important  than  it  is  in  those  who  are  cdled  upon  to  give  evidence  on 
abstrase  matters  of  sdence,  not  generally  understooa  by  ih&  public,  and  there- 
fore requiring  to  be  stated  in  the  dearest  manner,  divested  as  much  as  possible 
from  tedmiouities.     A  sdentific  witness,  with  his  head  frill  of  hard  words 
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I  and  abstract  iheoriesi  may  mystify  jadse  and  jury,  and  defeat  the  ends  of 

(  justice  b^  a  pedantic  display  of  his  knomedge  and  an  ingenious  suggestion  of 

possibilities  which  may  or  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue.    Those 

I  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  with  rega»i  to  matters  of  fact,  being  unable  to 

follow  hixQ  in  his  theoretical  flights,  and  not  understanding  the  drift  of  the  argu- 

[  ment,  are  likely  to  attribute  importance  to  that  which  may  have  been  suggested 

merely  to  lead  them  on  the  wrong  scent.    We  have  on  seyeral  occasions  pointed 

.  out  this  abuse  of  power,  on  trials  in  which  chemical  witnesses  were  arrayed 

[  against  each  other,  and  the  court  confused  with  conflicting  statements,  irrelevant 

I  or  irreconcilable.    These  remarks  do  not  apply  generally  to  the  witnesses  in 

Palmer's  trial.  Some  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applicable  have  already  been 
eommented  upon,  and  the  scientific  evidence  will  be  further  scrutinized  by  the 

1  profession.     As  this  case  will  be  cited  on  future  occasions,  it  is  important  that 

the  facts  should  be  sifted  by  impartial  authorities,  and  the  truth  satisfactorily 

^  established.    The  prisoner  is  not  the  only  party  concerned,  but  future  verdicts 

will  be  aflected  by  the  decision  on  some  of  the  questions  at  issue.  It  was  truly 
remarked  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  strychnia 

,  had  not  been  administer^  because  it  had  not  been  found  in  the  body,  this  doc- 

trine would  enable  many  a  guilty  man  to  escape,  who,  by  administering  tiie 
smallest  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life,  might  prevent  its  detection  in  the 
stomach.  It  was  admitted  by  witnesses  on  both  sides  that  the  portion 
of  the  poison  which  kills  is  absorbed  in  the  blood,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  the  excess  over  and  above  the  fatal  dose  which  would  be  found  in  tiie 
stomach.    It  must  be  obvious  to  any  impartial  person  who  considers  the 

'  evidence  respecting  the  post'tnorlem  examination,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  was 

conducted,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  portions  of  the  body  were  sent  for 

^  analysb,  were  most  unfavourable  for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth.  The  stomach, 

inst^  of  being  carefully  removed  with  its  contents,  was  cut  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  contents  taken  out  and  said  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  into 
a  iar  containing  intestines  and  other  portions  and  contents  of  the  body. 
Whether  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  only  a  portion  or  none  at 
all,  were  thrown  into  the  jar,  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  the  statements  on 
the  subject  are  rather  confused.  Moreover,  the  party  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence  was  present,  and  was  rather  officious  in  his  interference 
with  the  proceedings :  he  was  not  then  an  object  of  definite  suspicion,  and 
was  not  watched  so  closely  as  he  would  have  been  if  this  had  been  the  case. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  this  confused  mass  of  materials,  Dr.  Taylor 
commenced  his  investigation.  Although  stiTchnia  had  been  mentioned  to  him 
among  other  poisons  which  Uie  prisoner  had  m  his  possession,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  forming  the  principal  ground  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  that  poison 
had  not  then  transpired.  He  found  the  tissues  of  the  bod^  saturated  with 
antimony.  ^  Tins  unusual  circumstance  led^  him  to  pursue  his  experiments  in 
that  direction,  and  he  gave  evidence  accordingly  at  the  inquest.  After  he  had 
given  his  evidence,  other  witnesses  were  caUed,  who  described  the  symptoms 
under  wluch  the  deceased  had  died,  with  other  facts  relating  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  administration  of  medicine.  Upon  this  the  conviction 
on  his  mind  was  irresistible  that  strychnia  must  have  been  the  cause  of  death, 
and  he  gave  his  opinion  to  that  eflect,  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  which  he  had 
heard.  He  afterwards  renewed  his  investigation  with  the  remaining  portion  of 
materials  with  reference  to  strychnia,  and  experimented  on  several  animals  to 
obtain  confirmatory  results.  But  the  process  for  detectbg  antimony  would 
destroy  the  materials  experimented  on,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  chance  of 
detecting  an  organic  poison,  such  as  strychnia.  Those  portions,  therefore, 
which  luid  been  so  dealt  with  were  no  longer  available ;  and  if  they  had 
contained  any  amount  of  strychnia,  the  evidence  was  lost.  In  the  materials 
that  remained  no  strychnia  was  found ;  but  this  proves  nothing.    It  neither 
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proves  that  ao  strychnia  was  adminiBtered,  nor  does  it  imply  neglect  or  ineoa* 
petenoe  in  the  chemical  examination. 

It  -vrould  appear  from  the  statements  of  some  of  the  witnesses  that  a  xerGdatiiMi 
has  taken  place  m  the  science  of  Chemistry  in  regard  to  the  detection  ef 
8try<dmia.  It  was  the  generally-received  opinion  that  the  detection  .of  vege^ 
table  poisons  of  this  class  was  attended  with  considerable  difficultr,  when 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  other  matters  existing  in  nie  body. 
The  tests  for  strychnia,  when  pure,  are  as  delicate  as  those  for  anenic  or  any 
other  poison,  but  it  has  always  been  understood,  and  is  stated  in  all  woifa  oa 
the  •subject,  that  the  difficulty  of  isolation  fh)m  extraneous  matters  greatly  per* 
plexes  the  Chemist,  and  may  lead  to  negative  results  even  when  the  poison  is 
Known  to  be  present  in  notable  quantity.  We  are  now  told  by  Mine  of  te 
witnesses  in  this  case,  that  however  minute  the  quantity,  however  contaminated 
with  the  tissues  or  contents  of  ^e  body,  they  could  have  detected  it.  We  MB 
told  that  after  a  lapse  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  the  poison  may  still  be  iouad 
in  the  body ;  that  it  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues ;  that  the  fiolvt 
of  detection,  even  if  less  than  a  grain  had  been  administered,  could  ct^ 
arise  from  some  defect  in  the  process.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defease 
incautiously  remarked  out  of  Court  that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  ct 
death,  but  ^*  Dr.  Taylor  had  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work  to  find  the  poison  f** 
and,  on  cross  examination,  the  remark  was  brought  home  to  him  in  Court 
Another  witness  on  the  same  side  was  "  proving  so  much,'*  that,  we  are  told,  the 
prisoner  became  alarmed,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  taken  down,  as  he 
was  damaging  the  case.  No  less  impolitic  was  the  endeavour  to  account  for  te 
symptoms  bv  wild  theories  about  mental  excitement  on  winning  a  race,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  bilious  disorder,  syphilis,  convulsions  with  tetanic  complications,  Aw. 
l^rd  Camfibell,  in  summing  up,  said,  "It  is  in  my  opinion  indispensabfe 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  a  witness  should  not  be  turned  into 
an  advocate,  nor  an  advocate  into  a  witness.  You  must  say,  gentlemea, 
whether  some  of  those  who  were  called  for  the  prisoner  belonged  to  tbe 
category  I  have  described---that  of  a  witness  becoming  an  advocate.*'  The  saort 
experienced  professional  witnesses,  men  whose  opinion  has  the  stamp  of  authority, 
said,  without  hesitation,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  no  form  of  natoiw 
disease  to  which  the  svmptoms  described  could  be  attributed,  and  that  thsw 
symptoms  were  precisely  those  which  follow  tke  administration  of  strychaia. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice^  the  chain  of  evidence  was  sufficieatly 
conclusive  without  the  confirmation  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  the  body* 
The  prisoner's  circumstances  were  desperate— instant  ruin  stared  him  in  the 
&oe;  he  was  involved  with  Cook  and  others  in  bets,  bill  transactiona,  sod 
^forgeries;  there  seemed  no  escape  except  by  poisoning  somebody:  he  '^^ 
officious  in  giving  Cook  medicine,  which  was  m  several  cases  followed  bf 
Tomituiff ;  he  bought  strychnia  twice,  administered  two  doses  of  pills,  which 
were  followed  by  symptoms  resembling  nothing  but  the  ^ects  of  stiychiiii- 
The  breath  had  scarcely  left  his  friend's  body  when  he  was  detected  searchiog 
his  pockets.  The  betting-book  vanished — money  which  Cook  had  the  daf 
before,  also  vanished.  The  prisoner  who  had  no  money  the  day  before  was  sud* 
denly  in  funds.  Again,  his  conduct  at  the  inquest— the  bribe  of  ^10  ofiered  to 
the  postboy  if  he  would  upset  the  fiy  with  tibe  jar  of  materials  for  analyai 
-—the  tampering  with  the  Coroner,  and  interception  of  letters  at  the  Fost-oifice 
— the  detection  ot  antimony  in  the  body,  and  numerous  minor  inddents  oov- 
pleted  the  chain  of  evidence  sufficiently  to  remove  aU  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  oi 
theprisoner. 

There  never  was  a  case  more  ably  and  carefullv  got  up,  both  on  the  pert  of 
the  Crown  and  on  that  of  the  defence.  The  trial  occupied  twelve  days,  and  00 
circumstance  was  overlooked  or  disregarded  which  couhi  by  poisibUity  aenst  in 
promoting  the  ends  of  justice. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  preceding  that  of  the 
Aoiriversary  Meeting,  the  ConTersazione  usually  siven  on  such  occasions  by  the 
Council,  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society,  and  was  very  well  attended  by 
Members  and  their  friends,  many  of  whom  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
evening  by  exhibiting  objects  of  professional  or  scientific  interest. 

The  Council  were  mdebted — 

To  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  for  specimens  of  wax 
flowers,  skeleton  flowers  ani  leaves,  lace  bark,  rice  paper  and  drawings  on  ditto, 
firuit  of  the  bread-tree,  wild  and  cultivated,  &c.,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  for  specimens  of  pela  or  Chinese  insect-wax,  on  a 
branch  of  the  wax-tree,  together  with  the  commercial  wax ;  scammony  root,  and 
scammony  in  the  shell ;  Brazilian  clove  bark ;  a  vase  exhibiting  ancient  Chinese 
enamel  painting ;  Chinese  pestles  and  mortars,  &c.,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Goodall,  for  his  patent  drug-grinding  machine,  with  recent  im- 
provements. 

To  Mr.  Tennant,  fbr  a  collection  of  diamonds,  fine  specimens  of  malachite, 
crystallized  gold  and  palladium,  fine  crystal  of  calc  spar,  ammonites,  &c.,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  a  collection  of  sea-weed,  kelp,  and  other  products 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  iodine  as  conducted  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  fine 
crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

To  Mr.  Kemott,  of  Naples,  for  a  very  interesting  collection  of  specimens  of 
lava  firom  the  last  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  Majr,  1855. 
.  To  Mr.  Alfred  AUchin,  for  his^  leech  conservatory,  with  recent  improvements. 

To  Mr.  Hains,  for  an  aquarium,  with  artificial  sea-water. 

To  Mr.  Morson,  for  fine  specimens  of  crystalUzed  bismuth,  gallic  add 
strychnine,  aconitine,  sulphate  of  morphia,  &c.,  &c 

To  Mr.  Toogood,  for  a  new  form  of  stoppered  bottle. 


The  cap,  wMcb  answers  the  purpose  of  a  stopper,  is  so  constructed  as  to  olose  or  open  the 
spertnre  of  the  bottle,  according  to  the  position  m  which  it  is  placed,  which  may  be  under^ 
stood  by  refereoee  to  the  cut.  Fi^  2  ihowa  a  horizontal  section  of  the  cap^  which  u  ehmg^ed 
in  one  direction,  and  compressed  m  the  other.  Fig.  1  represents  the  cap  so  phM»d  on  the  Dottie 
as  to  dose  the  orifice,  rig.  2  shows  it  with  the  botUe  turned  rouna,  so  that  the  orifice  is 
oppomte  the  projecting  part  a  the  cap,  which  enables  the  liquid  to  flow  out,  while  air  is  admitted 
at  the  orifice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  fliring  the  bottle  the  cap  is  pkced 
as  in  Fig.  8,  and  the  liquid  poured  in.    It  is  then  turned  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  effectually  closed. 
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To  Mr.  Braithwaite,  for  some  new  salts  of  diromium  with  oi^ramc  acids. 

To  Mr.  Davenport,  and  Messrs.  Cox  and  Gould,  for  specimens  of  diemicak. 

To  Messrs.  McCullodi  and  Squire,  for  a  specimen  of  the  Cistus  Creticiis, 
the  plant  yielding  laudanum. 

To  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  for  a  large  bar  of  aluminium,  a  ^eoe  of 
the  same  metal  showing  the  fracture,  also  in  sheet  and  in  wire,  and  a  spedmen 
of  kryolite. 

To  Mr.  Appold,  for  pieces  of  aluminium  and  silver,  of  the  same  form  and 
size,  showing  their  relative  weiehts. 

To  Mr.  Oertling,  for  a  set  of  aluminium  weig^hts. 

To  Mr.  Murray,  for  a  plate  electrical  machine,  in  which  hardened  India* 
rubber  is  used  in  place  of  glass. 

To  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill,  for  a  model  of  a  steam-boat  fitted  with  tlie 
new  disc  engine. 

To  Messrs.  Majo  and  Watson,  for  specimens  of  their  new  valved  soda-water 
bottles. 

To  Mr.  Fellischer  and  Mr.  Ladd,  for  microscopes  mounted  with  objects. 

To  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Liverpool,  for  a  microscopical  photograph. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  for  stereoscopes  with  views  taken  at  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital,  illustrating  the  results  of  operations  on  distorted  limbs. 

To  Mr.  George  Knight,  for  a  stand  of  cosmoramic  stereoscopes,  also  some 
photographs  taken  by  tne  dry  collodion  process,  and  an  improved  Nomumdj^ 
lamp. 

To  Mr.  Ckudet,  Mr.  Eilburn,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mayall,  Messrs.  Weadej 
and  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  for  a  variety  of  photographs  and  stereo- 
scopes. 

To  Mr.  Coffey,  for  a  variety  of  ingenious  arrangements  relating  to  practical 
pharmacjr*  These  comprised  a  working  model  of  nis  new  patented  apparatus 
for  effecting  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  by  blowing  warm  dry  air  tnroi^Bh 
the  evaporating  liquid :  the  Esculapian  still ;  a  new  form  of  pump  acting  with- 
out valves,  and  consisting  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing ;  patent  syphons 
and  gauges ;  and  a  dispensing  counter  fitted  up  with  steam  apparatus. 
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MB.  J.  T.  DAVSKPOBT,  PBBSIDENT,  IK  THE  CHAIB. 

Thb  Fkssidbnt,  before  calling  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Annual  Report^ 
congratulated  the  Members  on  the  favourable  circumstances  under  which  tib^ 
met  to  commemorate  the  Fifteenth  Anniversary.  The  advanced  TOsitioo, 
increased  public  recognition,  and  improved  educational  status  of  the  Fharma- 
ceutical  hodjj  had  been  the  result  of  the  well-directed  labours  of  the  Society, 
and  affbided  encouragement  to  persevere.  He  also  rderred  with  satisfaction  to 
the  favourable  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  on  the  vexatious  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Council  and  one  of  its  Members  on  a  technicality  in  the  construction 
of  the  Act,  which  need  never  have  been  raised,  and  which,  if  the  decision  had 
been  adverse,  would  have  been  instruments!  in  seriously  injuring  a  valuable 
institution.  Fortunatelv,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  learned  judges  was  in 
favour  of  the  Society,  fully  sanctioned  the  course  which  the  Council  lud  adopted 
under  legal  advice,  and  confirmed  the  interpretation  of  the  law  under  which  they 
had  acted.  This  result  of  the  proceedings  having  stamped  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Charter  with  increased  authority,  and  vested  the  executive 
power  in  the  Society,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  them  to  exercise  that  important 
trust  with  discretion  and  efficiency.  The  expense  incurred  in  these  legal  pro* 
ceedings,  although  much  to  be  regretted,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  again,  as 
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the  question  at  issae  had  been  so  completely  settled,  as  to  demonstrate  the  foUj 
(  and  recklessness  of  such  attacks. 

The  Council  bein^  now  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  objects  for  which  the 

Society  was  established,  would  be  able  more  effectually  to  advance  the  art  and 

I  adence  of  Pharmacy,  to  promote  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  protect  the 

^  rights  of  the  Members,  and  cultiyate  harmony  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate 

for  the  general  sood. 
^  The  prizes  offered  by  the  Council  for  essays  on  subjects  connected  with 

practical  pharmacy  would  not  only  promote  scientific  study,  but  be  of  senrioe 
to  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee,  by  eUcitinff  information  respecting  formulso 
and  preparations  m  that  work,  which  he  hoped  ere  long  would  oe  comprised  in 
one  volume  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  botanical  prize  offered  to  students 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  originated  with  the  late  President,  Mr.  Deane, 
and  would  be  calculated  to  stimulate  thcp  to  exertion  in  branches  of  study  and 
research,  a  mental  truning  of  great  importance  to  the  pharmaceutist.  It 
d&ould  be  observed  that  the  herbarium  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  medicinal 
herbs,  but  might  comprise  any  indigenous  plants  found  in  the  locality.  The 
President  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Members  would  afford  every  possible 
fiidUty  to  their  apprentices  for  so  desirable  an  object.  Before  leaving  tne  sub- 
ject of  education  he  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  tbe  Professors  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  Messra  Redwood  and  Bentley,  who  had  spared  no  efforts 
to  make  their  lectures  and  instruction  co-extensive  with  the  increased  require- 
ments of  tiie  age,  and  the  practical  responsibilities  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  He  earnestly  advised  the  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  afforded,  and  carefully  to  avoid  the  ordinary  temptations  incident  to 
the  assembling  of  young  men,  as  dissipation  and  the  habit  of  pleasure-seeking 
unfit  the  mind  for  study,  and  sooner  or  later  end  in  disappointment  or  disgrace. 
^  The  Medical  Bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  was  duly 

considered  by  the  Council,  and  if  interference  had  been  necessary  in  defence  of 
'  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Members,  the  requisite  steps  would  have  been 

'  taken.    The  pnvileee  of  using  methylated  spirit,  duty  free,  for  certain  pur- 

>  poses,  would  be  higmy  advanti^eous  to  the  manufacturmg  chemist,  by  enabling 

nim,  with  better  prospect  of  success,  to  compete  with  the  continental  chemists. 
The  increased  mcility  of  obt^ninff  aluminium  would  b^  of  service  to  science, 
as  well  as  to  the  public ;  and  although  the  metal  could  not  be  said  to  be  a 
novelty,  its  recent  application  to  several  purposes,  such  as  balances,  dials,  and 
apparatus,  entiUed  it  to  notice.  The  supply  of  the  material  from  which  it  is 
obtained  being  inexhaustible,  a  more  economical  mode  of  isolating  the  metal 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  discovered,  in  which  case  it  would  be  valuable  for 
culinary  utensils  and  other  purposes,  for  which  it  is  adapted  fix)m  its  property  of 
I  resisting  the  ordinary  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

'  The  Pbbsidbmt,  in  conclusion,  observed  how  forcibly  each  discovery  in 

'  science  displays  the  creative  power  and  wisdom  with  which  all  thb^are  made, 

'  and  the  peifection  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended.    The  science 

of  Chemistry  furnishes  innumerable  illustrations  of  this  wisdom  and  skill.  The 
composition  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  water  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
life—the  endless  combinations  of  the  gases  with  each  other  and  with  other 
elements  in  the  formation  of  tbe  various  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed—the revelations  by  the  microscope  of  the  minute  and  perfect  structure  of 
plants  and  animals,  afford  an  evidence  of  design  and  omnipotence  which  leads 
the  mind  to  contemplate  the  great  first  cause. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  while  encouraging  and  facilitating  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  phjrsical  properties  of  matter  and  the  sublime  truths 
of  science,  is  also  intended  to  exercise  a  practical  influence,  by  leading  us  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  we  possess,  to  promote  harmony  and  good-will 
amongst  each  other,  and  thus  to  become  useful  members  of  our  profession  and 
of  soaety  in  general. 
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The  Repart  dbontto  be  read  by  the  SeoratKry  ttw  open  to  dMoimkiii,  and  ^km 
Council  wodd  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  tW  Membcm  on  Htm  Md>jects  t»- 
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**^  '^BuSJrteSoM^  }  41*  16   0 

817  Associates   186   8   6 

1B5  Apprentlees 14918  0„^^,^  ^ 

■  8877  10    0 

j^ees: 
10  Pbarmaeentical     I    aa   k   a 

Cbemists... J     <«   *   <> 

88  Assistants   107    8.0 

64  Apprentices 121  16   0 

6Fbies 6    6    0 

808    8    0 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions 104   1    0 

IiecturePees 10  10   0 

Sale  of  Journals ^      4   10 

•*      Catalogues  8 14   0 

BUanoe  of  Costs  from  Messrs.  Brace     _ 
and  Colt 68   6  11 


£4046   8   6 


Litb  Kembers*  Tund  Investment... 

Benevolent  Fund : 

Investment 864  19    4 

Gratuities 86   9    0 


BepKments «»..».«.^ 

Tin  Gases  for  Certificates. 

Conversazione,  Fharmaoeutical  "> 

Meetings,  Ac  «....•....> 

House  Bxpenses .^.....^....... 

Bent,  Bates,  and  Taxes 

Fixtures  and  Fittings 

Postage  « 

Stationer; 

Printing 

Collector's  Commission 

Board  of  Bxaminers 

Expenses  of  Society  in  Scotland  ... 

Orsnt  to  Museum,  Liverpool 

Travelling   Bxpenses,  Ooontry  > 

Members  of  Council ) 

Salaries 

Wages 

Joomals 

Delivory  of  JoumsJis 

Libraiy 

Museum 

Lecture  Sundries  

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and^ 

Botany,   including  duties  asf 

Curator  in  his  departmaot,  and  r 

payment  of  Assistant   J 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Fhar-^ 

maqr,  ineluding  duties  as  Cu*  r. 

rator  in  his  department,  and  T 

payment  of  Assistant   J 

Subscription  to  Bpyai  Bolanioal ) 

Gardens «.........> 

Prizes  to  Students  attendg. lectures 
Advances  to  Messrs.  Brace  ft  Colt, ) 

Solicitors  } 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 


^ 

«. 

dL 
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S- 
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4 

7 

7 

•• 

15 

4 

4 

39 

9 

7 

40 

4 

4 

8S0  U 

4 

ft 

8 

4 

48  19  11 

10  14 

6S 

6 

S2  17 

8S12 

54 

8 

64 

4 

89 

4 

4eeio 

M9 

4 

70O 

0 

in 

9 

89 

S 

29  14 

4 

4 

SO*  8  4 

886  4  4 

Q.  4  O 

9  8  4 

802  9  8 

S8S  S  0 


£4046    9    4 


We»  the  undersigned  Auditors,  hare  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Phabma- 
CBiTTioAi<  SociBTT,  and  find  them  correct^  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1845: 

£     8.    <L 

On  account  of  the  Qeneral  Fond  New  3  per  Cents 6036    7    1 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  Cent  Consols  . 

Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols  ., 
And  at  that  date  there  was  due  to  the  Life  Members'  Fund.... 

John  Bbadlbt,  *] 

D.  J.  Bailbt,  I 

W.  Mammino  WAxn^  ( 
FsAHGia  Wabs^         > 
Febnuuy  lOth,  1856. 


4684  17 

1208    8 

47    6 


'Auditar*, 


The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Society 
on  the  favourable  settlement  of  the  leg(J  disputes  which  impeded  its  progxaai 
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^  daring  the  past  jrear,  and  feel  assnred  tint  a  steady  persereranoe  in  the  tnia 

^  objects  of  the  Society-^nameiy,  education  and  the  odvancemflBt  of  Pharmacy 

-—will  prove  that^  the  statas  confbncd  by  the  title  of  Phamaceatioal  Chemist 

haa  bean  productive  of  superior  qualification  in  its  members,  and  consequent 

aecurity  and  advantage  to  the  public.     The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powera 

vested  in  tiie  9ocie^,  for  regakting  the  quatifioations  of  Pharmaoeutioal 

GhemistSk  being  now  defined  by  high  legal  authority,  may  be  considerBd  fhlly 

^  established;   and   it   becomes  the   imperative  duty   of   those   upon  whom 

I  tins  responsibilhy  devolves,  to   prove  l^emselves  worthy  of  the  confidenoe 

reposed  m  them  by  the  Legislature.    The  influence  of  eaeh  Member  is  required 

in  inducing  the  rising  generation^  to  become  connected  with  the  Society, 

and  affording  them  facilities  for  improvement  in  the  prospect  of  passing 

Itie  examination.     It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enforce  the 

provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  without  favour  or  affection,  whenever  casea 

requiring  interfbrence  are  brought  under  their  notice. 

In  re^rence  to  the  financial  statement,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  of  tiie 
amounts  under  the  head  of  law  charges,  in  the  accounts  for  this  and  the 
previous  year,  the  sum  of  £117  14s.  5(1  was  for  expenses  incurred  in  1852  and  3, 
relatuig  to  the  general  business  of  the  Society,  aud  including  some  charges  for 
cionsttltations  and  counsels  fees  at  the  time  the  Pharmacy  Bill  was  before 
Ppliament,  and  also  for  the  framing  of  the  Bye-laws.  The  charges  connected 
with  the  subsequent  litigation,  and  paid  in  the  years  1854  and  5,  amount  to 
JE1087  I3«.  Sd,  Deducting  the  taxed  costs  paid  by  the  prosecutor,  £403  55., 
the  balance,  £686  8^.  Sd,,  is  the  cost  to  the  Society  arising  from  the  litigation. 

THB  AJDULTXBATIOK  OP  PRUQ8. 

^  The  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  investigate  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  and  drugs,  has  brought  prominently  under  Uie  notice  of  the  public 
many  fraudulent  practices,  as  wdl  as  various  unperfections  in  the  quahty  ot 
eoBsmodities  arising  frtnn  accident  or  negligence.  The  attention  of  the  Society 
has  always  been  directed  to  these  abuses ;  and  examples  of  impurity,  with  the 
means  of  detection  when  practicable,  have  been  amone  the  regular  subjects  of 
discussion  at  the  Pharmaceutical  meetinss.  A  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  in  consequence  of  these 
efforts  of  the  Society,  a  circumstance  overlooked  hy  most  of  the  witnesses  before 
tiie  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  charges  which 
have  been  'brought  against  the  entire  body  of  Chemists  and  extennvely  cir-> 
culated  by  the  press,  have  caused  no  less  surprise  than  annoyance  to  those 
who  have  been  zor  many  years  successfully  using  all  their  endeavours  to  bring 
about  an  improvement.  The  statements  which  have  been  industriously  obcn- 
lated  with  a  view  of  exciting  alarm,  are  in  most  instances  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  simply  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  The  Council  believe  tnat  the 
course  fulopted  by  the  Society  for  rectifying  abuses  by  improved  education, 
by  the  discussion  of  cases  as  they  arise,  and  the  publication  of  the  best  tests 
for  impurity,  will  be  Uie  most  effectual  means  of  checking  adulteration  and  the 
sale  of  inferior  drugs.  By  raising  up  a  dass  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
possessing  superior  qualification,  and  aspiring  to  a  professional  reputation,  a 
great  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  public,  and^  a  practical  remed;^  offered 
ror  existing  imperfection.  In  the  event  of  any  legislative  measure  being  pro- 
posed for  the  suppression  of  fraud  and  adulteration,  the  Members  of  the 
Society  will  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  its  provisions  and  offering  such 
suggestions  as  their  experience  may  lead  them  to  recommend. 

THB  nXABUKATlOira. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  in  London  and  Edinburgh  have  sat  regularly  during 
the  past  year.  The  total  number  of  candidates  wno  have  passed  daring  1855 
aife:— 

Claasicai  ...  59 Minor  ...  46 Major  ...  15. 
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This  number  is  decidedly  below  the  average,  iBo'far  as  relates  to  the  Mmr 
Examination ;  but  the  Council  consider  the  numerous  iumual  additions  to  the  mt 
of  Registered  Apprentices  a  fayourable  indication,  as  it  is  from  the  apprentioes  of 
the  present  time  that  future  Members  will  be  supplied.  Some  of  the  Candidates 
during  the  past  year  have  displayed  a  superior  amount  of  knowledge  in  ike 
scien&c  branches  of  education  as  well  as  in  practical  pharmacy,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  prescriptions.  In  other  instances  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactory ;  and  although  a  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  generidly,  the  standard  of  proficiency,  which  it  is  the  object  c^tbe 
Society  ultimately  to  introduce,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHABMACT. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  Professor  of  Fhannacy,  at  the  time  fir 
preparing  the  annual  account,  the  Council  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  tins 
part  of  the  Report,  but  have  the  satisfaction  of  statins  in  general  terms  that 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  well  attended  during  the  past  year. 

THB  FHAJIMACOP<EIA  COMMITTEE. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preliminary  labour  of  the  Conmiittee^ 
which  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  three  Pharmacopcnas, 
with  a  view  of  assisting  in  uxq  compilation  of  a  national  Pharmacopoeia.  Gomei 
of  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  were  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Soae^ 
with  a  request  for  suggestions  and  replies  to  inquiries  respecting  the  fi:equency 
or  otherwise  of  the  demand  for  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  list.  The  nomber 
of  lists  returned  was  comparatively  small,  but  some  practical  suggestions  have 
been  received,  and  the  list  is  revised  and  corrected,  subject  to  we  approval  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  The  Committee  have  entered  upon  the  consideratioa 
of  the  preparations,  commencing  with  the  acids  and  alkahes,  which  have  been 
subjects  for  discussion  at  some  of  the  evening  meetings.  The  Council  have 
offered  prizes  for  essays  on  some  of  the  preparations  in  the  PharmacopGeiai  and 
think  it  probable  that  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  selected  with 
advantage,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  practical  information,  and  encouraging 
researches. 

PHABMACEVTIGAL  MEETINGS. 

The  regular  Pharmaceutical  meetings  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh  have 
been  generally  well  attended.  Similar  meetings  have  also  been  held  at  liver- 
pool  and  Manchester,  reports  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Provincial  Thma- 
actions.  The  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  afforded  useM  materials  lor 
discussion,  and  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs  has  also  been  under 
consideration  at  these  meetings. 

THE  JUBBABT  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  Council  have  asain  to  notice  the  small  number  of  applicants  for  books  at 
the  Librarv ;  although  the  librarian  is  at  his  post  every  evening,  his  services 
are  verv  seldom  called  into  reauisition.  The  Museum  has  not  made  much  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year,  the  space  being  insufiBcient  for  the  materlids  com- 
prised in  the  Society's  collection.  The  Council  look  forward  to  the  enlareement 
of  the  Museum  when  more  commodious  premises  can  be  secured,  which  they 
consider  desirable  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers. 

THE  OEOARIZATION  OF  THE  80CISTT. 

The  Council  a^in  advert  to  the  duties  of  the  local  Secretaries  and  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  an  efficient  orraiization  of  the  Society.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  Journals  through  the  medium  of  the  post  has  had  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  local  Secretaries  firom  a  portion  of  their  duties.  It  is,  howevtft 
desirable  that  their  official  position  should  continue,  and  that  in  every  town  in 
which  there  are  two  or  three  Members,  one  should  be  appointed  annually,  or  at 
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saoh interval  as  maybe  agreed  upon,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society  in  the  locality,  and  to  call  the  other  Members  togedier  when  occasion 
requires.  This  arrangement  has  been  attended  with  practical  advantage  on 
•eyeral  occasions  when  appeals  to  Parliament  were  necessary  in  defence  of  the 
common  rights  and  interests. 

PB0FE88I0HAL  ETHICS. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  abstain  from  interference  with  regard 
to  the  rejfulations  adopted  by  individuals  in  the  management  of  their  bunness. 
Any  advice  or  sug^tion  on  this  head  has  been  of  a  very  general  nature,  and 
not  in  a  spirit  of  dictation.  The  Council  think,  however,  that  some  advantage 
might  arise  from  the  voluntary  adoption  of  certain  principles  which  may  Ee 
recommended  for  the  observance  of  Members  so  far  as  they  may  individually 
find  it  practicable.  The  code  of  ethics  issued  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  America,  and  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (vol.  xil.,  No.  8, 
pag^  370),  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  Members,  with  a  view  of  raismg 
their  professional  character,  and  discountenancing  practices  prevalent  more 
or  less  in  most  trades,  and  coining  under  the  definition  of  quackeiy.  One 
object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  one  which  may  be  expected  to  follow 
as  the  natural  result  of  improved  education,  is  the  acquurement  by  the 
members  of  a  professional  character.  This  improvement  must  be  gradual, 
and  will  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  development,  which  may  be 
expedited  by  brinj^ing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Members  whenever  a 
suitable  opportunity  occurs. 

Mr.  Pbacock  moved  that  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Curr  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EsMT  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  peace  was  restored.  Peace 
in  a  family,  peace  in  a  nation,  and  peace  in  a  Society,  was  equally  essential  to 
prosperity,  and  a  suliject  of  congratulation. 

A  Member  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Beport  of  the  Council  should  be  in  print 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
discuss  it  from  merely  hearing  it  read. 

Mt,  Jacob  Bill  sidd  the  financial  statement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Members, 
and  had  been  published  last  month  in  the  Transactions.  There  was  a  practical 
difficulty  in  placing  a  complete  Beport  in  the  hands  of  each  member,  as  the  Beport 
was  seldom  finish^  until  the  morning  of  the  Meeting.  On  that  occasion  some 
oorrectloiis  and  additions  had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  Council  which  preceded 
that  meeting. 

The  Member  still  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Wauoh  remarked  that  it  was  sometimes  desirable  to  insert  an  allusion  to 
passing  events,  and  the  Conversazione  hut  evening  might  have  been  very  properiy 
mentioned  as  a  favourable  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bastick  thought  the  Beport  might  easily  be  printed  in  time  for  the  Meeting. 
With  regard  to  the  Library,  he  could  partly  account  for  the  very  small  attendance^ 
as  he  observed  scarcely  any  new  books  had  been  purchased  last  year. 

Mr.  DsAKK  remarked  that  £39  2c  in  the  account  related  to  the  Library.  If  the 
Members  desired  any  new  book  or  books  which  the  CouncU  had  not  procured,  a 
suggestion  to  that  effect  would  always  meet  with  attention. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  asked  Mr.  Deane  whether  any  progress  had  been  made  in  his 
project  for  obtaining  new  premises,  as  the  accumulation  of  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  premises  on  the  previous  evening,  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  the  space  was  insufficient  for  the  various  departments  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Dbahx  said  he  had  nothing  to  report  on  the  sulgect  at  present  Some  pre- 
mises had  been  in  prospect,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  site.  It  was  very 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  especially  the  Museum,  many 
specimens  being  buried  and  useless  for  want  of  space.    He  regretted  to  state  with 
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i^ereooe  to  hi«  aohenie,  ihait  it  bad  Dot  met  with  mueh  exusouragexaent  liitheKto»  to 
be  hoped  that  by  tiiat,  or  aome  other  means,  the  object  would  be  attainod. 

Mr.  Bottle  cox^ratulated  the  aociety  on  the  progress  since  last  year.  SoiBeqf 
his  suggestions  had  been  adopted— the  financial  report  circulated  (the  entiro  r^cH 
would  have  been  better).  He  congratulated  the  Members  on  the  tra.Bsmi«siop  of 
the  Journal  by  post,  and  also  on  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  collector's  iKmndige. 
He  hoped  that  item  would  dwindle  down  to  nothing.  The  Country  Hemben  paid 
without  a  collector.  The  law  charges  and  all  other  charges  should  be  paid  dvriiv 
the  ouii«nt  year,  otherwise  the  Members  had  an  wroneous  imfMression.  The  ommuaa. 
of  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Pharmacy  was  rather  odd,  unlesa  he  luMi  baa 
more  seriously  ill  than  he  (Mr.  Bottle)  believed  he  had.  He  could  not  cone  '  * 
the  Society  on  the  increase  of  Members,  as  the  number  seemed  rather  to  < 
but  the  Apprentices  were  on  the  increase.  The  attendance  of  the  "' 
Council,  as  reported,  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactonr. 

Mr.  Bbll  did  not  concur  in  Mr.  Bottle's  inference  from  the  decrease  in  Ae 
collector's  poundage;  h^  might  as  well  rejoice  at  a  decrease  in  his  income-ta^  wliick 
would  denote  a  corresponding  diminution  of  income.  The  law  chax^ee  had  bees 
purposely  deferred,  pending  the  proceedings,  as  the  bill,  if  sent  in,  would  hmre  bea 
accessible  to  the  opponents,  which  was  not  desirable  underthe  existing  drcnrastancei. 
The  illness  of  Mr.  Bedwood  had  occuired  about  two  weeks  ago,  at  the  ~ 
Council  required  his  assistance  in  reference  to  the  financial  account  of  i 
esp^ises  in  the  School.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  not  yet  wm 
enough  to  resume  his  duties. 

The  PnEsmaNTsaid,  with  regard  to  the  list  of  Members,  that  the  number  osi  the 
register  was  500  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  proposed  pahlif  tign  tf 
the  list  in  July  was  an  inducement  to  pay  the  subscription  in  time.  Those  whi 
were  in  arrears  were  not  of  necessity  separated  fh>m  the  Society,  numy  of  tbeo 
would  probably  pay  up. 

Some  conversation  ensued  about  the  collector,  the  snbstanoe  of  which  osflf  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  last  year  and  some  previous  yeara.  Jbt  vai 
further  stated  that  the  collector  was  not  at  all  overpaid  for  his  trouble,  as  be  had  to 
call  on  many  Members  two  or  three  times,  and  the  distances  wore  wide. 

Mr.  Pbacook  thought  the  objections  penny  wise  and  pound  Hoolidi;  and  it  i^ 
peared  to  be  the  general  opmion  that  in  Londcai,  Mancbestov  and  Liverpool^  a  ool- 
fector  was  necessary. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH  said  his  experienoe  in  institutions  led  him  to  this  coudoaion. 

Mr.  WooLLBT  stated,  that  at  Manchester  the  cdlector  did  not  raoeiTe  hia  in- 
structions until  the  end  of  February,  and  all  who  paid  befhie  that  time  saved  the 
{K>undage  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Peaoock  said  the  Council  should  be  more  active  in  seonring  to  the  MiiiaJujii 
the  privileges  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  title.  Maaj 
persons  not  Members  assumed  the  name  and  title,  and  if  the  Council  allowed  it  the 
Members  would  cease  to  value  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Bbll  replied  that  the  Council  had  taken  proceedings  hrevery  caae  wiiidi  had 
been  brought  under  their  notice.  They  had  not  found  it  nooesfsiy  to  go  into  Oonrt, 
AS  the  parties  had  discontinued  ^e  ofTence  on  the  first  notice  (^  proceedings.  It 
was  useless  as  well  as  unfair  for  Members  who  knew  of  cases  to  blame  the  Cowaefl, 
who  have  not  this  information,  because  they  do  not  take  proceedings,  which  tbej 
are  unable  to  take  for  want  of  the  information  which  those  who  blame  them  am  in 
possession  of,  but  keep  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Edwabds  (Dartford)  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  Council  proceed 
whenever  any  case  is  brought  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  McFarlane  questioned  the  propriety  of  closing  the  Repwt  until  the  last 
moment  Some  of  the  country  Members  of  the  Coun(nl  might  desire  to  make  sug> 
gestions,  which  they  could  not  do  if  the  Report  were  finally  closed  at  the  piofioas 
meeting  of  CoundL  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  country  Members  of  CoasMil 
should  attend  every  meeting.  Their  presence  occasionally  he  thought  useftd,  i 
should  have  attended  oftener  himself,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  was  prenrei 
by  indisposition.    He  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  harmonious  proceedings. 

Mr.  SouTHAXx  (Biimingham),  in  retiring  from  the  Council,  after  seven  ^ 
of  oflSee,  took  the  oroortuni^  of  expressing  the  satisfiustion  he  had  feU  in  atf<pnding 
the  meetings.    At  first  he  mlt  some  little  jealousy,  supposing  that  as  a  < 
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Member  he  would  hare  bat  little  weight  He  had  beeo  agwedbly  mpTlMd  aib  the 
greflBt  oonrteaj  and  attention  which  he  had  reoeiTed  in  common  with  other  conntry 
Memben.  He  thoaght  the  Members  should  haye  oonfldence  in  the  Council.  They 
iiiOQld  be  caneftd  to  elect  the  right  men,  and  having  done  so^  should  not  tie  their 
bands  too  much.  They  had  a  responsible  duty  to  perform.  The  reports  about 
adulteration  of  drugs  required  some  attention,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  im- 
proved edaoation,  that  they  might  not  be  called  ignorant  or  incompetent 

Hr.  G1LB6  (Clifton),  in  retiring  from  the  Council,  confirmed  'Uie  sentiments  of 
Jkfr.  Southall.  He  thought.the  country  Members  useCiil  on  the  OouncU,  but  a  change 
.waa  desirable,  so  that  other  localities  might  in  turn  be  r^resented.  Much  had  been 
done,  and  much  remained  to  be  done.  That  which  had  been  done  had  been  done  bgr 
the  Society  in  its  collectiTe  capacity,  a  system  of  education  had  been  Arawed, 
examinations  established  and  recognized,  and  a  Ubrary  and  museum  proyided ;  what 
remained  to  be  done  devolved  chiefly  upon  Members  as  individuals,  by  maintaining 
the  credit  of  their  position,  and  performing  their  duties  towards  those  who  were  to 
succeed  them.  He  feared  many  were  allowed  to  enter  the  business  whose  education 
was  very  inadequate  to  the  position  they  would  hereafter  be  required  to  fill,  and  he 
would  urge  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  -act  oonsdentioasly  towards  parents  who 
needed  sdvice  in  referenoe  to  the  capabilities  of  their  sons,  as  ;it  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  them  and  to  the  Soototy  to  accept  as  pi^»ils  those  who  were  imperfectly 
educated. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  coneomd  in  this  opimon.  Masters  might  protect  themselves 
from  disappointment  in  the  qualificatione  of  their  Apprentioes,  and  benefit  the 
youths  themselves,  by  requiring  every  candidate  for  ai^renticeship  to  obtain  at 
onoe  the  necessary  oertifioate  of  the  Classical  Examination,  and  expecting  him  to 
join  the  Society  as  soon  as  he  has  determined  to  enter  the  bosiness.  The  definite 
prospect  of  the  Minor  Examination  would  then  prove  a  constant  stimulus  to  their 
minds,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Journals  from  month  to  month  would  naturally 
infiuence  them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  impiovement  In  cases 
where  connexion  with  the  Sooiety  was  delayed  indefinitely,  he  thoaght  a  degree  of 
indifference  was  induced  which  was  incompatible  with  soMssful  progress. 

A  Member  having  aUuded  to  the  Friaes  offered  by  the  Council,  the  President  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying,  in  reference  to  the  Botanical  Prize,  that  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  had  been  raised,  the  Council  had  decided  that  the  age,  twenty-one 
years,  should  apply  to  the  time  when  the  Prize  was  offered,  and  not  to  the  time  of 
adjudication. 

Mr.  Allcbin  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Council,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  carried. 

The  following  Members  were  appointed  Scrutineers :— Messrs.  Hills,  Constance, 
Windle,  Wood,  Francis,  Allchin,  Horncastle,  Kettle,  Galllers,  Hopkins,  Mason,  and 
Stone. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  tiie  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
Friday  morning,  eleven  o'clock. 


ADJOUBNED  MEETING, 
FrUU^f  May  23. 

t.  ff.  T.  DATENPOBT  IS  THB  OHAIR. 

Mr.  Galliebs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Scrutineers,  presented  the  following  Report : 


We,  the  Scrutineers  appointed  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  duly  ex- 
amined the  voti^  paptf s  committed  to  us,  and  report  the  following  results  : — 

Voting  papers  allowed 774 

Disallowed  for  informality     26 


800 


Bell  

758 

Maefarlane  . 

..  665 

Brew 

..  529 

Hanbuiy  

738 

Waugh 

..  651 

Herring    . 

..  486 

norson......... 

722 

Smeeton   .... 

..  636 

Keeling.... 

..  459 

Edwards,  J.  B. 

704 

Gifford 

..  587 

Palmer .... 

..  444 

Bird 

679 

Smith   

..  548 

Thomas   . 

..  444 

Traiiams    ......  421 

Peacock 413 

QuiUer  416 
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The  Anditon  were  elected  unanimonslj. 

(Signed)  GEOsas  Oaluees,  CkamMn     W.  E.  HoPKm 

Edward  Constance  O.  B.  Fbahcie 

Jno.  Wallis  Mason  John  HoBHCAflns 

Thomas  Wiluah  Sione  Wuxjam  Wixsca 

Thomas  Hyde  Hills  ALFEin>  Aixchik 

Joseph  ELbttlb  Edwabd  Wood 

Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Thomas  haying  an  equal  nnmber  of  rotes,  and  onl j  one  of 
them  being  required  to  make  np  the  number  to  be  elected,  it  became  neoesmy  ftr 
the  Chairman  to  give  a  casting  Tote,  which  was  done  by  lot,  the  name  of  Bfr.  Piiiiiflr 
haying  been  drawn,  and  he  was  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  twelre  montlis 
to  consist  of  the  following  Members  : — 

oouNcn*. 

Bell,  Jacob,  S38,  Oxford  Street 

BiBD,  WnjJAM,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Beew,  Thomas  A.,  71,  East  Street,  Brighton 

BccKLEE,  William  H.,  86,  New  Bond  Street,  London 

Datbnpobt,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Enssell  Street,  London 

Deane,  Henrt,  Clapham 

Edwards,  J.  B.,  52,  Berry  Street,  Liyerpool 

Edwards,  Gborob,  Dartford 

GiFFOBD,  Joseph,  3,  Gloucester  Place,  CamberweU 

Hanburt,  Daiobl  Bell,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

HBRBiNa,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Keeling,  George  B.,  High  Street,  Epsom 

Lea,  John  W.,  68,  Broad  Street,  Worcester 

Macfarlanb,  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh 

MoRSON,  Thomas  N.  R.,  19,  Southampton  Row 

Palmeb,  Bobebt,  33,  Wilton  Place,  Belgrave  Square 

Smbeton,  Edwabd,  22,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds 

Smtth,  Nathaniel,  373,  High  Street,  Cheltenham 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street,  London 

Waugh,  George,  177,  Regent  Street 

WooLLET,  Jambs,  68,  Market  Street,  Manchester 

AUDITORS. 

BowEB,  William,  96,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Cabb,  John,  171,  High  Holbom 
Haselden,  Adolphus,  18,  Conduit  Street 
Hnx,  Abthub  R,  1 1,  Little  Britain 
Pbdleb,  Geobge  S.,  199,  Fleet  Street 

Mr.  Bell  mored,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwabds  seconded,  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the 
Scrutineers,  which  haying  been  carried  unanimously,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Qalliers.  

phytological  club. 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  May  I4th,  1856. 

bobebt  BENTLET,  F.L.S.,  PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  of  Weymouth,  on  the  oocur* 
rence  of  stomata  on  the  scales  of  bulbs  which  he  brought  forward  as  an  additional 
proof  of  their  leafy  character. 

Mr.  BRATTHWArrE  made  a  communication  on  some  nutgalls  that  had  been  £»> 
warded  to  him  from  Mr.  George  Glanfield,  of  Torquay.  Mr.  Glanfleld  stated  that 
he  collected  them  in  a  young  plantation  near  Torquay,  and  that  he  believed  not  a 
single  tree  came  under  his  notice  that  was  not  more  or  less  affected  with  this  scoocge. 
He  also  stated  that  it  was  generally  extending  from  Deronshire  into  the  adjoining 
counties. 

Mr.  Braithwaifce  stated,  that  in  all  those  that  were  imperforated  he  found  the 
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larra  or  grub  on  breaking  them.    He  had  subjected  them  to  analysis  with  a  Tiew 

to  determine  the  amount  of  tannin,  which  he  fonnd  to  be  yery  small,  not  exceeding 

one  per  cent. 
The  means  of  organizing  a  botanical  excursion  were  then  considered. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  excursion  shall  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  21st 
Those  gentlemen  who  intend  joining,  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  North  Kent 

line  Station,  London  Bridge,  at  10  30  a.m.,  or  at  Dartford,  1 1  30  a.m. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

lioi^  Institution,  24<A  Aprxl^  1856. 

THE  P&E8IDSNT,  MB.  ABBAHAM,  IN  THB  CHJLIB, 

Mr.  W.  Edwardson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Sbcbbtabt  announced  the  donation  to  the  Library  of  Lavoisier's  Chemistry, 
by  Mr.  Edwardson.  He  also  announced  that  Dr.  Nevins  had  offered  to  admit  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  School  of  Medicine  for  half  the  usual  fee. 

The  Pbksidbmt  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  yery  handsome  offer 
made  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Erans,  who  proposed  to  present  the  Society  of  Arts  Prize 
Achromatic  Microscope,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Application  of  the  Microscope  to 
Pharmacy,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Assistants  and  Apprentices  belonging  to  the 
Association.  The  precise  terms  upon  which  the  Prize  was  offered  were  not  finally 
arranged,  but  would  be  announced  to  the  Members  by  circular. 

The  '^President's  Prize,"  consisting  of  Thomson's  Londtm  Vispauatory,  and  which 
was  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  to  Bir.  W.  Kitchen,  the  successful  competitor  at  the 
examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory  class,  was  presented  by  the  President. 

A  lecture,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  delivered  on 

CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

BT  OEOROB  HAMILTON,  B8Q.,  V.C.8.,  F.B.A.S. 

After  an  eloquent  introduction,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  recent  discoveries  in 
science,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of 
society,  and  the  growing  love  of  intellectual  culture  and  refinement  observable 
everywhere  around  us,  he  glanced  at  the  principles  upon  which  the  sciences  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  are  based,  and  said  if  we  arranged  the  sciences  in  a 
series  commencing  with  the  most  sunple  and  proceeding  according  to  the  degree  of 
complexity,  astronomy  would  occupy  one  end  of  the  scale  and  geology  the  other. 
Between  these  extremes  each  science  takes  its  place  according  to  its  dependence  on 
those  which  precede,  and  its  independence  of  those  which  follow.  We  are  guided  in 
the  classification  by  two  well-marked  divisions  of  matter,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized. Botany  and  zoology  taken  in  their  widest  signification  comprehend  all 
the  phenomena  arising  from  organization  and  vitality,  from  the  simplest  vegetable 
cell  up  to  man.  Unorganized  matter  is  the  subject  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Physics 
treat  of  matter  in  masses,  the  forces  which  act  on  such  masses,  and  the  resulting 
state  of  equilibrium  or  motion,  all  being  susceptible  of  quantitative  determination. 
Terrestial  physics  take  cognizance  of  the  three  states  or  forms  of  matter^solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous.  When  our  inquiries  relate  to  solids  kept  at  rest  by  the  action 
of  two  or  more  forces  they  come  under  the  head  of  statics;  when  motion  results, 
a  new  element— time,  is  introduced— they  belong  then  to  dynamics.  Under  these 
heads  are  discussed  the  laws  of  motion,  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  laws  of  fidling  bodies,  &c 

Hydrostatics  and  hydrMlynamics  treat  respectively  of  liquids  at  rest  and  liquids 
in  motion.  Under  the  former  are  discussed  the  pressure  of  liquids,  specific  gravities, 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  and  the  ascent  of  liquids  in  cajiillary  tubes;  under 
tho  latter  the  motiona  of  fluids  through  pipes  and  orifices,  and  the  various  machines 
which  are  propdled  by  the  agency  A  water.  The  seienoe  of  pneumatici  is  con- 
eemed  witn  elastic  fluids  aa  gases  or  air ;  it  treats  of  the  wdght  or  presiure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  pomps,  and  other  pneumatic  macihinf. 

TOL.  XT.  2  H 
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The  connexion  of  the  sdenoet  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  solids,  liquidB,  and  _ 
are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by  well-knovn  boimdaxies.  SoUda  paaa  into 
liquids  by  insensible  degrees,  and  liquids  into  gases.  The  phenomena  exhibited  bj 
bodies  in  the  intermediate  states  are  often  distinct  from  those  of  the  extreme  terma  and 
yet  have  relations  to  both.  A  solid  moyes  as  a  mass  down  an  inclined  plane  with 
im  accelerating  speed,  water  flows  through  a  channel  adapting  itself  to  ereiy  in- 
equality of  surface,  and  winds  with  facility  through  the  most  tortuous  oourae;  bat  a 
glacier  slowly  descends  to  the  valley  neither  as  a  solid  nor  as  a  liquid,  yet  like  a 
solid  it  exhibits  cohesion,  and  like  a  liquid,  molecular  morement. 

Between  physics  on  the  one  side  and  physiology  on  the  other,  chemistzy  takes  an 
intermediate  place,  marking  the  connexion  between  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.    By  its  light  are  revealed  to  us  some  of  those  beautifhl  harmoniea  on  whidi 
the  mind  loves  to  dwell,  as  the  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature.    By  its  aid  the  passage  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  globe  may 
be  traced  to  vegetable  ox^anisms,  and  up  to  animals  of  the  highest  daas,  again  to 
return  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter,  again  to  pass  through  the  same  c^cte  of 
change.    Chemistry,  as  well  as  physicfl,  is  eonoenied  with  matter,  foree,  motion ; 
but,  unlike  physics,  it  has  not  the  means  of  making  any  one  of  these  the  iBt^ect  of 
direct  observation  or  measurement.    The  absolnte  size  and  wei|^  af  an  aton  of 
matter,  the  law  of  the  forces  concerned  in  causing  chemical  comhimatinii  to  ensae^ 
and  the  consequent  motion  whidi  takes  place  in  miwgted  aolutiOM,  will  pcobahlj 
never  be  known.  Chemistiy,  therefore,  would  seem  at  the  outset  to  be  wantiDg  in  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  risbig  to  the  rank  of  a  sdmoe^  yet,  by  aocmBolataig 
vast  stores  of  ftcts,  by  the  use  of  ingenkms  hypotheses,  by  the  eonstmction  of 
theories  which  seem  almost  to  supply  the  i^aoe  of  fundamental  data,  by  tncbig 
analogies  among  bodies  of  similar  icomposition  and  form,  and  by  submittix^g  all 
speculations  to  the  ultimate  test  of  rigid  experimoit,  diemists  have  adTsnced  thar 
science  in  a  manner  to  which  history  can  offer  BO  paralleL  Although  cfaemiatoy  ia  still 
in  its  first  stage  of  development— its  infiAney— it  has  con£Bned  immense  bebeflta  on 
mankind.    It  has  multiplied  the  products  of  the  soil  by  giving  to  agricnttine  a  baaia 
of  sdentific  truth.    It  has  thrown  new  light  on  physiology,  and  given  many  nseful 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease.    It  ex^aios  the  proceeses 
and  products  of  respiration  and  decay,  and  the  part  which  they  play  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  economy  of  nature.    It  explains  the  composition  and  properties  of  sob- 
stances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  and  teaches  the  operations  by  which 
useful  products  can  be  formed.    Metals,  alloys,  pigments^  essences,  oils.  Tarnishes, 
medicines,  are  chemical  products;  bleaching,  dyeing,  tannings  brewing;  distilUag, 
baking,  cooking,  are  chemical  operations.    Every  science,  as  w^  as  every  att, 
receives  some  light,  direct  or  indirect,  from  chemistry.    Gedogy  is  eq^eciallj  dqica 
dent  on  it  for  assistance.    It  explains  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  fiim 
the  constituents  of  rocks,  their  metamorphoses  by  heat,  their  disintegration  by  expo- 
sure to  air;  *the  processes  of  crystallization  from  fusion  or  sdntion,  the  fonaation  of 
siliceous  and  calcareous  incrustations  and  deposits,  pseudomorphic  action,  and  the 
petrefactaon  of  oiganic  remains.    In  studying  the  &cts  of  the  science,  we  are  led  on 
from  step  to  step  by  a  pleasing  fascination,  produced  by  the  very  beautv  of  the 
experimental  results.    When  we  venture  into  the  dun  paths  of  ita  philoflcyhj, 
guided  by  the  tremulous  and  uncertain  light  of  hypotheses,  still  we  axe  led  on  fij  a 
desire  to  know  what  is  beyond.    Here  we  have  need  of  all  the  caution  and  logical 
method  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  more  exact  science  of  mathematics,  Uiat  we 
may  permit  imagination  to  exercise  its  legitimate  fanction,  and  prevent   its 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  reason.    If  chemistiy  is  only  in  its  infiux^,  what 
limits  shall  be  assigned  to  its  maturer  powers,  what  bounds  to  its  fiatore  specnlstiona  ? 
It  is  better  to  assign  no  limit  to  dther,  but  labour  on  with  all  earnestness  of  mind 
to  do  and  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can.    One  by  one  have  the  limits  been  paaeed 
which  have  hitherto  been  assigned.    It  was  odd  tibat  chemistry  oould  predict 
nothing,  since  it  has  no  axioms  and  no  general  laws*,  but  we  ae^  in  the  recent  doc- 
trine of  homologous  series,  the  possibility  of  detennming  befardiand  the  composition 
and  properties  of  compounds  not  yet  discovered.    It  was  thraght  that  the  dMnist 
could  make  no  oiganic  compound  from  inoiganic  dements :  hehas  not  only  aooom- 
plished  this,  but  he  has  artifidally  prepared  compounds  which  were  aiq^posed  to  be 
foimed  only  in  livinjop  organisms.    And  it  is  probaUe  that  the  laat  link  wanting  to 
complete  the  connexion  of  pan  dieniatry  with  paxe  phyBidogy^  has  akea4y  been 
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•OK^Ued  in  tiie  artificial  formation  of  cells  of  albomen  aioond  nndei  of  oil.    If  the 
I  exoemoae  and  endosmose  really  take  idaoe  as  described**  there  seems  to  be  but  little 

t  wanting  to  convert  this  chemioo-physical  action  into  a  ^iiast  yital  process. 

I  Between  chemistry  and  phyBiologr  there  is  an  intermediate  or  bwder  province,  a 

t  physi^ogical  chemistry  or  ehemioo-physiology  rising  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a  soienoe. 

t  TUs,  In  its  ton.  willlead  to  a  rational  science  of  medicine.    Thus  the  whole  dominioQ 

,  of  philosophy  it  amplified  by  the  co-ordinate  expansion  of  the  sciences,  e$th  extends 

t  Its  bovndaraai  outwards  to  meet  and  coalesce  with  every  other.    The  forces  which 

act  on  matter  have  relations  to  each  other  so  intimate,  that  we  may  pass  by  easy 
I  gradatJons  firom  the  most  obvious  and  sin^  to  the  most  mysterious  and  subtle. 

QravitatUm  ptevails  between  masses  at  a  distance  from  eadi  other.     Cohesion 
^  prevails  between  particles  apparently  in  contact.    It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  these 

wees  an  identical;  it  would  be  equally  so  to  say  that  they  are  not.    In  a  mass  of 
I  sulphur  or  iron  the  particles  are  held  together  by  cohesion,  but  when  sulphur  and 

J  iron  combine  they  are  held  together  \)y  afflni^.    The  distinction  here  between  the 

case  of  one  substance  and  the  esse  of  two  diflerent  substances,  seems  complete,  as  all 
\  distinctions  seem  when  our  knowledge  is  incomplete.    What  is  meant  by  diifemil 

.  iwhstanres  ?    It  is  not  enongh  to  say  bodies  having  difBsrent  piopertieB,  fbr  some  of 

I  the  alloteo]^  states  of  the  same  substance  exhibit  differences  more  remarkable  than 

those  wl^  distinguish  some  subetanoes  firom  each  other.    Thus  the  difiSsrenee 
I  between  common  and  red  phoqphorus;   between  common  and  pUstic  sulphur; 

between  plumbago,  charcoal,  and  diamond ;  between  oxygen  and  ozone  are  mere 
'  remarkable  than  the  diflferences  between  potassium  and  sodium,  barium  and  stron- 

tium, biumine  and  iodine,  palladium  and  platinum.  We  choose  to  give  the  name 
affinity  to  that  force  which  causes  the  union  of  substances  having  diluent  properties 
and  cohesion  to  the  force  which  holds  the  particles  together  in  a  mass.  The  forces 
'  may  be  identical  for  anything  we  knew  to  the  contrary.    There  is  therefore  a 

remarkable  relation  between  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity.  Now, 
mark  how  easy  the  transition  from  these  to  the  mysterious  and  subtle  agents  whose 
nature  has  so  severely  taxed  and  tested  the  reasoning  powers  of  philosophers. 
When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  another  of  platina  are  put  into  a  vessel  containing  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  of  part  of  the  water  and  the  s^phuric 
acid  unite  with  the  zinc  This  is  a  case  of  affinity.  If  copper  wires  with  platina 
points  be  attached  to  these  plates,  and  the  platina  points  dipped  into  addidated 
water  in  another  vessel,  the  water  will  be  deoomposed.  This  is  electrolysis  or  gal- 
'  vanic  action.    The  quantity  of  water  deoomposed  in  each  vessel  is  the  ssme,  the 

I  only  difference  in  the  conditions  being  that  the  oxygen,  in  the  one  case,  is  fixed  to  the 

'  xino^in  the  other,  it  is  set  free.    This  may  be  compared  to  the  act  of  poising  a  bar 

'  on  its  middle  point  and  moving  one  end,  the  other  end  moves  also,  the  motions  are 

f  simultaneous  and  equal,  though  in  opposite  directions.    Thus  affinity  is  connected 

'  with  galvanic  electricity.    VHien  a  sphral  coil  of  copper  wire  is  supported  on  its 

'  centre  so  as  to  admit  of  a  motion  horixontally,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  mer- 

curv  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  spiral  coil  of  wire  acquires  polarity 
and  all  the  other  properties  of  a  magnet ;  and  if  a  bar  of  steel  be  placed  within 
the  coil  it  acquires  permanent  magnetism.  Thus  galvanic  electricity  is  connected 
with  magnetism.  When  the  plates  of  a  battery  are  increased  in  number  and 
alternately  arxangedf  the  decomposing  power  is  exalted.  When  1000  pairs  are 
used  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometer  may  be  deflected,  the  Leyden  jar  charged, 
and  all  the  phenomena  produced  of  frictiooal  electricity.  Those  who  assert  that 
rhflmif»fti  affinity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  and  electricity  are  merdy  different  forms 
of  the  same  foroe,  may  add  to  the  list  cohesion  and  gravitation,  and  produce  many 
arguments  to  support  the  assertion.  It  is  sa£er,  however,  and  more  philosophical 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  observation  of  relations  and  resemhlanoes  among  the 
various  classes  of  phenomena  which  we  may  know,  than  to  assert  anything  about 
the  nature  of  forces  which  we  cannot  know.  We  know  only  phenomena.  Of  force 
in  the  abstract  we  have  no  dearer  oonoeption  than  we  have  of  eternity  or  boundless 
space. 

When  the  5r?"^^y*^  wires  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  in  action  m  con- 
nected by  a  wire  of  pMiniyn,  the  platinum  becomes  red  hot,  and  if  tprminals  of 
charcoal  be  employed,  brou^t  into  contact  and  sUg^tly  separated,  a  brilliant  light 

*  8es  Mkngt'gfhiaUJDkiimimrft  srticto  CcH 
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appears.  What  are  this  light  and  this  heat?  They  are  phenomena  ooirelatedU  in  this 
cose,  to  the  affinitjr  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ezponeiits 
of  its  energy;  and  in  any  other  case  where  heat  and  light  are  prodnoed  thej  are 
due,  if  not  to  affinity,  then  to  some  other  equivalent  force.  We  have  no  objectkn 
to  imaginary  imdnlations  of  hypothetical  fluids,  as  a  device  to  assist  in  eUsaifyins 
and  remembering  facts  ;  but  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  all  ima^nation  and 
hypotheses  in  grave  answers  to  the  questions — What?  and  How?  and  Why? 

There  is  something  strikingly  impressive  in  the  truth  that  neithernuitter  nor  focee 
can  be  either  created  or  destroyed.  If,  says  the  mathematician,  two  equal  and  oppo- 
site forces  act  on  a  body,  the  forces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  body  remaana  at 
rest.  Not  so,  says  the  philosopher,  heat  is  given  out,  which  enters  and  elands 
surrounding  objects,  thus  the  forces  which  disaj^pear  in  one  form  at  one  ^aoe^ 
reappear  in  a  different  form  at  another.  Even  animal  force  is  not  initiated  in  tlK» 
animal  organism,  it  is  a  product  of  digestion—that  is  chemical  action,  wliicfa  ia 
itself  referrible  to  solar  heat  and  other  stimuli  of  vegetable  growth.  Thus  acienoe 
traces  a  force  to  one  antecedent,  and  to  another,  and  another,  back  to  the  rexy 
boundary  of  that  misty  region  of  uncertainty  which  imagination  claims  as  her  own. 
Here  then  we  find  ourselves  placed  in  a  vast  system  of  chaxige,  on  whose  origin  and  end 
we  cannot  even  speculate.  The  more*  profoundly  we  study  its  laws,  the  more  de^j 
are  we  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  its  arrangements  and  an 
elevating,  purifying,  ennobling  sentiment  arises  in  the  soul,  suggestive  of  other 
changes  which  yet  await  us,  whose  glories  will  as  far  transcend  our  earthly  ezperi* 
enee  as  eternity  transcends  time. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  highly  philo- 
sophic and  interesting  lecture. 

TAursiay,  6th  May,  1S56. 

THE  PKBSXDENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IM  THE  CHAIB. 

Mr.  Terrick  J.  Williams  was  elected  a  Member,  and  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Tomlinaon 
Associates  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mebcbb  made  a  communication  to  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  transferring 
collodion  films  from  the  glass  on  which  the  pictures  have  been  produced,  to  paper, 
explaining  and  illustrating  with  specimens  the  processes  of  Mclnnes,  Bollason,  and 
Archer.  He  also  exhibited  a  novel  photograph  in  the  shape  of  a  view  of  the  bottom 
of  Weymouth  Bay,  taken  eighteen  feet  under  water  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  lent  to 
Mr.  Mercer  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Poole. 

A  lecture,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  delivered  by  T.  C. 
Abohbb,  Esq.,  on 

THE  USEFUL  PEODUCTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  GRAMINACE.£. 

This  order  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  for  the  large  number  of  its 
useful  species,  and  their  very  great  importance  to  the  human  family  generally,  aa 
well  as  to  a  kurge  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  he  did  not  intend  referxing 
specially  to  the  grasses  which  yield  the  food  of  the  animals  most  useful  to  man,  nor 
to  the  cereals  which  are  in  common  use  in  our  own  houses,  but  to  bring  befi>re  the 
Society  some  facts  in  the  history  of  those  graminaceous  plants  which  axe  less 
generally  known. 

A  very  nutritious  and  highly  palatable  gram  is  yielded  by  the  Glyceria  Flultaos, 
which  is  collected  for  food  in  Russia.  This  plant  is  a  native'of  Bxitsln,  and  is  Ibond 
abundantly  in  shallow  running  waters ;  although  a  most  abimdant  bearer,  the  seeds 
are  never  collected  in  this  countrr;  but  in  Russia  their  collection  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  To  collect  them  the  peasant  takes  an  old  felt  hat,  and,  wading 
in  the  water,  skims  the  hat  among  the  patches  of  glyceria  when  the  grain  is  ripe, 
the  seeds  fall  into  the  hat,  and  in  this  manner  are  saved.  The  Sorghum  vulgare,  or 
the  great  Indian  Millet,  is  identical  with  the  darra  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  the 
negro  corn  of  AfHca,  and  the  broom  com  of  North  America.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies  as  food  for  the  black  popuUtion,  and  the 
branching  wiry  stems  of  the  panicle  are  used  for  whisks  and  carpet  biooms. 
Sorghum  saccharatum  has  latelly  been  proposed  as  a  source  for  sugar,  but  with  no 
great  prospect  of  success. 

The  genus  Andropogon  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  highly  odorous  plants 
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which  it  contains,  and  several  of  them  also  yield  sweet-scented  essential  oils.  Thus 
A.  Irarancosa  yields  the  Roosa  oil  of  India,  nsed  as  a  rubefacient  in  rheumatism  by 
the  natire  practitioners,  and  in  Europe  as  a  perfume  under  the  name  of  Oil  of  Rose- 
scented  Qeranium.  A.  Schenanthus  yields  in  Ceylon  the  beautiful  Lemon  grass 
I  oil,  or  Oil  of  Verbena,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Aloysia 

1  Citri-<^ora,  or  sweet-scented  Verbena.    We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  think  that 

I  wheat  is  the  most  extensiyely  used  of  all  the  eereaUa ;  this  is  not  the  ca^e,  the  num- 

ber of  human  beings  who  feed  upon  rice  is  greater,  and  its  astringent  qualities 
t  render  it  far  superior  as  a  food  in  tropical  climates.    He  exhibited  a  curious  pre- 

t  paration  of  this  grain,  much  used  in  India  as  an  accessory  to  the  dessert.    It  is 

I  '  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pop- corn  of  the  Americans,  that  is,  by  soaking 

I  the  grain  and  then  throwing  it  on  a  plate  of  iron  placed  over  a  fire.    The  grain  sub- 

mitted to  this  process  explodes  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  within,  and  turns 
inside  out.    The  aquatic  rice  of  Canada,  Zizania  AqwUica,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
eatable  grain,  but  has  never  been  much  cultivated,  probably  from  its  aquatic  habit. 
1  Many  other  useful  products  of  the  Graminaceae  were  alluded  to,  and  amongst  them 

those  of  the  genus  Bambusa,  whose  lofty  hollow  stems,  the  common  bamlKK)  canes, 
are  used  for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  by  the  ingenious  Chinese  and  East 
Indians.  The  facility  with  which  these  hard-wooded  culms  split,  gives  great  scope 
to  their  nsefhl  applications,  and  the  large  size  of  their  intemodes  admits  of  many 
usefhl  articles  being  formed  from  them.  They  are  used  in  building  and  furniture- 
making  in  the  lightly-built  Chinese  dwellings,  and  they  also  form  admirable  fences, 
and  cut  up  for  a  vast  number  of  different  uses ;  the  young  shoots  are  often  pickled 
or  preserved  in  sugar  as  a  succade.  A  curious  product  c^ed  Tabasheer,  supposed 
,  to  have  peculiar  prophylactic  virtues,  is  secreted  in  the  nodes ;  it  consists  only  of 

silex,  which  mineral  is  secreted  by  most  of  the  Graminaces,  and  is  generally  de- 
posited on  the  stems  in  the  form  of  a  glossy  varnish,  as  in  straws  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  Mr.  Archer  for  his  instructive  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  most  of  the  articles  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Archer  exhibited  two  very  excellent  and  economical  micro- 
scopes, one,  the  Society  of  Arts  Prize  Microscope  by  Field,  and  the  other,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Parkes  of  Birmingham.    Mr.  Archer  also  placed  before  the  meeting 
t  a  simple  and  ingeniously  constructed  dissecting  microscope  made  by  Mr.  Parkes. 


MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ToB  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  Lecture  Room,  2,  Victoria  Street, 
on  Friday,  May  1st,  at  3  p.m. 

MR.  WOOLLET  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Chairman  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

"In  presenting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Pharmaceutical 
Association  during  the  past  year,  the  Committee,  whilst  expressing  their  satisfaction 
at  the  success  which  attended  their  appeal  for  support  to  the  Chemists  of  Man- 
chester and  Salfbrd,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  regret  that  a  larger  number 
have  not  joiaed  the  institution,  and  that  many  who  from  their  education  and  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  expected  to  be  zealous  and  active  Members,  have 
hitherto  kept  aloof;  yet  the  numbers,  position,  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
already  Members,  give  every  reason  to  hope  that  as  the  Society  becomes  more 
firmly  established,  ite  objects  better  known  and  more  widely  appreciated,  and  ite 
beneficial  effects  seen  in  the  improved  education  of  the  younger  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  body,  it  will  obtain  the  support  of  many  who  have  not  yet  joined 
its  ranks,  and  eventually  arrive  at  a  position  worthy  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  esta- 
blished. 

**In  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  educational  objects  of  the  Society,  your 
Committee  have  endeavoured  to  secure  instruction  of  a  practical  and  useful  kind, 
more  especially  adapted  to  the  daily  requiremento  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  care  being 
taken  at  the  same  time  not  entirely  to  n^lect  the  higher  branches  of  chemical 
science.  V^^'    . . 

"During  the  past  year  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  Materia 
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Medica  by  Mr.  Somers,  on  Botanj  b j  Mr.  Grindon,  and  on  CheaiiBti7  by  Mr.  1 
which  were  attended  by  numeioui  cUsBei  of  students,  whose  earnest  attention 
general  conduct  ba^e  bieen  highly  spoken  of  by  the  lecturers. 

**The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  haying  recently  aanoonc 
intention  of  making  their  examinations  much  more  severe  in  regxurd  to  a  knowledge 
of  Botany  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  your  Committee,  feetiug  the  Impartanoe  of 
the  subject,  and  knowing  the  yery  slight  opportunities  the  young  men  poeeeaa  ftr 
acquiring  any  botanical  knowledge,  hwre  made  amngemeots  wii&  Mr.  Griadan  to 
deliyer  a  course  of  lectuies  on  botany  to  the  students  of  the  Society  dmin^  the  en- 
suing smmner  m<mth8. 

<*  Daring  the  winter  months  erening  meetings  were  held  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of 
the  Society,  at  which  lectures  have  been  delivered  or  papers  read  by  Measra. 
Grindon,  fiobertou,  Ransome,  and  Wilkinson,  and  many  subjects  of  interest  brong^ 
forward  and  discussed.  Reports  of  these  meetings  have  been  published  in  tlw 
PhamaeeiOieal  Jaunud.  The  Committee  very  much  r^ret  that  these  meetingB  fanve 
not  been  more  numerously  attended,  and  feel  assured,  that  if.  the  Membeca  wonM 
indrnduaDy  endeavour  to  attend  as  often  as  possible,  even  if  some  little  sacrifiee  of 
time  and  convenience  were  involved,  they  would  be  amply  compensated  fay  the 
increased  cordiality  and  good-will  created  amongst  the  Membm,  indfpondiilijr 
of  the  benefits  to  Pharmaceutists  generally  that  arise  tram  the  diaeoflsisB  of 
matters  connected  with  the  business  on  which  various  opinions  are  h^d.  The 
Committee  hope  that  their  successors  will  give  their  attention  to  this  subject^  aai, 
if  possible,  devise  some  means  by  which  a  better  attendance  may  be  aeesv^ 
whether  by  an  alteration  in  the  time  of  meeting,  or  any  other  arrangement  that  m^ 
be  thought  advisable." 
The  Treasurer's  account  w  as  follows:— 

^-  I  CK 
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Ezamhied  and  found  correct,  H.  Pratbok,  9  ^„jj^ 

Mr.  Standring  moved  that  the  report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  the  Treaauiv'a 
account  passed  and  entered  on  the  minutes.  He  regretted  the  institution  waa  not 
better  supported,  and  felt  surprised  that  the  young  men  were  not  moie  oamaMw 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  affords.  a— — ^ 

Mr.  Brown  seconded  tlie  motion,  and  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
faade  should  be  so  supine  in  such  a  cause^  and  suggested  that  each  individual  Bfen- 
ber  should  exert  himself  to  induce  others  to  join  the  Society,  and  he  hoped  by  that 
means  an  mcreased  number  of  Members  would  be  obtained.  ' 

Mr.  ^YMBs  complained  that  the  Members  of  the  Ute  Chemists'  Conversatkaal 
bociety  did  not  more  generaD  j  attend  the  lectures,  and  said  that  he  and  many  of  Ins 
finends  were  much  disappointed  that  so  few  of  them  attended,  that  they  had  quifee 
expected  a  considerable  number  of  them  would  do  so,  and  mudi  diftitatiftfactifm  1>M 
been  fdt  m  consequence,  as  it  was  thought,  that  if  the  prineipals  were  to  attend 
more  fluently,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  young  men  to  be  more  regular. 

rfvT?'*''?^.*^?'!*^^  *^®'®  ™"«'  ^^*^«  ^^^  «»»  misconception  on  the  s^jeet 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  never  understood  that  they  were  expected  to  attend  tiS 
courses  of  lectures,  as  these  were  intended  especially  for  the  young  men.  and  that  in 
many  instances  where  only  one  Assistant  or  Apprentice  was  kept,  if  the  principal 
came  to  lecture,  the  junior  must  sUy  at  home,  and  he  thought  it  much  h&st  iSi 
the  latter  should  attend.  «e      •  —-w*  ucmmk  uih 

^i';  ^?^"<>^  thought  that  if  the  Members  would  attend  as  often  as  they  cookL  it 
would  stimulate  the  young  men.  ^  «««» *• 
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I  Mr.  WooLLBT  said,  that  as  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  this  matter,  he  took 

L  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  an  engagement  ereiy  Wednesday  aftanooo, 

r  which  he  coold  not  put  ofl^  and  coold  not  possibly  attend  the  lecturesL 

I  The  motion  was  then  pnt  and  carried  unanimously. 

u  A  code  of  Bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  drawn  up 

I  by  a  Sub-Committec  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  oa 

I  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  seconded  by  Mr.  Featson,  were  adopted  as  the  rules  of 

J  the  Society. 

*  A  list  of  candidates,  fh)m  which  to  select  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 

f  having  been  sent  to  each  Member,  the  Toting  papers  were  handed  in  by  the 

Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Standring  and  Mr.  Featson  were  appointed  scrutineers;  whO| 
having  found  the  following  gentlemen  to  have  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votef» 
they  were  declared  duly  elrcted:— 

Mr.  BnraiiBr.  Mr.  Ltmch.  Mr.  Bobsktoit.         Mr.  Tohunsok. 

—  W.  S.  Bbowv.       —  Fraa.  —  SrAVDUsa         —  Wilkihsom. 

—  BaMMM.  —    RaNSOMB.         —    JA8.  TaTLOB.  —   WoOLLBT. 

Mr.  SoBBBnoB  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woolley  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  flOed  the  oftoe  of  President  during  the  past  year,  which,  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fbatson,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  WoouBT  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote. 

Mr.  fiDLiB  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Wtldb  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  £6r  his  services  as  Honorary  Secretary,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


ORIGINAI^  AND  BZTRAOTBD  ARTICLBB. 

LATEST  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

BT  MB.  JOeBPfl  INCB. 

About  two  years  ago  a  new  career  was  offered  to  the  Chemist's  Assistant — 
physic,  and  a  certain  dream  of  glory  called  him  to  the  East.  The  monotony  of 
in-door  life  was  exchanged  for  active  service ;  the  shop  merged  into  the  hospital, 
in  which  wounded  soldiers  were  the  customers.  No  wonder  the  authoritieB 
were  besieged  with  applications  firom  dispensers  anxious  for  an  appointment. 
There  was  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel;  the  honest  and  most  laudable 
ambition  of  an  excelsior  spirit;  the  welcome  stimulus  of  a  liberal  salary;  and 
the  recollection  of  the  ancient  adage,  ^'  Opportunities  neglected  never  return  j" 
whilst  various  oilier  causes  (not  excepting  the  martial  uniform^  concurred  in 
heightening  the  excitement.  Seldom  indeed  has  a  better  opening  been  pre- 
8ei£ed»  and  not  one  dispenser  left  these  shores  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
distinctiott. 

The  ^oong  Totaries  of  scienoe  went  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes,  the 
sympathies,  fuid  the  genuine  congratulations  of  those  at  home— ^ey  went  the 
representatives  of  English  Pharmacy — ^they  went  the  living  witnenes  of  ihe 
simeriorify  of  skill  over  inoompetenoe. 

With  sorrow  it  has  to  be  pointed  ont  how  little  they  realiaed  the  dignity  of 
their  positioBf  and  how  in  the  noblest  pathway  to  success,  they  saw  only  aa 
ordinary  situation.  The  race  is  run,  but  we  miss  tibe  crown — ^the  struggle  is 
ended,  where  is  the  result  f 

That,  however,  is  a  question  which  rests  mainly  with  themselves,  but  the  dooe 
of  another  ▼olume  of  the  Journal  forcibly  suggests  the  inquiry,  Why  has  no 
sinsie  volunteer  ventured  to  describe,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  scenes  of 
Kmuli,  Scutari,  and  Smyrna.  Next  to  genius  is  the  habit  of  observation.  ^  A 
plain  record  of  the  to  and  fro  of  passing  events— the  history  of  the  daily  life, 
and  medical  arrangements  of  the  nospit^  was  all  that  was  required.  We  vrho 
were  workine  hard  from  early  dawn  to  late  at  night,  would  gladly  have  had  the 
weariness  oi  our  task  invaded  by  authentic  sketches  of  the  Pharmacy  of  the 
Russian  war.    We  should  have  liked  to  know  what  the  Dispensers  had  to  do, 
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and  what  tbey  did— the  drugs  in  most  demand,  the  remedies  prescribed,  tbe 
distribution  of  supplies,  and  the  effect  of  climate,  as  well  as  the  details  drmwn 
from  personal  experience.  Such  intelligence  would  have  delighted  thousands, 
thougn  expressed  in  phraseology  wanting  the  brillian^  of  RusseU,  or  tiie 
elegant  and  sparkling  gracefulness  of  the  authoress  of  ^*  Eastern  Hospitals  and 
English  Nurses." 

fiut  no,  our  information  was  derived  from  other  and  extraneous  sources ;  tbe 
dispensers  made  up  physic,  and  let  the  world  roll  on  as  best  it  pleased.  They 
have  proved  once  more  that  a  man  must  take  his  own  light  with  nim  who  would 
wish  to  shine  abroad,  and  added  a  further  confirmation  of  the  old  Latin  sen- 
timent, ^^Codum  non  animum  mutant^  qui  trans  mare  cummtJ'^ 

Letters  (it  is  true)  which  were  distributed  in  private  drcles  arrived  from  time 
to  time,  in  which  rambling  statements  contended  with  defective  spelling,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  Cnmean  expedition  was  not  more  forgotten  than  the 
rules  of  English  grammar.  From  these  literary  efforts  we  learn  that  the 
Turkish  women  wear  veils  and  the  men  smoke  pipes ;  and  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  differ  from  those  of  Dr.  Gumming. 

A  complaint  has  often  been  made  that  our  English  journals  are  indebted 
more  to  foreign  extracts  than  original  correspondence.  To  this  has  been 
returned  a  very  sensible  objection  on  the  part  of  many  respectable  and  in- 
fluential persons  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  business,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  their  own  industry  would  be  contrary  to  thdr  trade 
interests ;  but  surely  the  most  plausible  effort  of  special  pleading  could  not  wrest 
such  an  argument  into  an  excuse  in  the  present  instance.  Let  us  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  a  higher  standard  of  thought  and  action  will  prevail ;  let  as 
await  with  confidence  the  advent  of  that  time,  when  those  who  have  life  before 
them,  will  not  drift  vacantly  alons  the  stream,  absorbed  in  a  salary  and  the 
amusements  of  the  passing  hour,  but  will  rouse  themselves  into  that  coarse  of 
determined  action  which  converts  the  otherwise  prosaic  common-place  of  daty 
into  a  lasting  and  well-earned  reputation. 

Stay ! who  are  these  who  advance  with  noiseless  step,  and  like  ministei " 

angels  hover  round  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  soldier  F  Who  ?  but  the  Enfi 
nurses  and  the  Sceurs  de  Charity  P — two  languages,  one  heart.  What  is  t 
mission  in  the  gloomy  hospital — wh)r  have  they  left  home  and  friends  and  all, 
to  brave  the  horrors  and  the  grim  circumstance  of  war?  Because  loader  than 
the  clash  of  arms  there  rose  the  cry  for  help,  and  with  the  heroism  of  an  heroie 
age,  they  flew  to  aid— their  mission  was  to  save.  These  are  they  at  whose  ap- 
proach the  rude  word  was  hushed,  the  spirit  ceased  to  droop,  and  the  lip 
forjgot  to  murmur.  Romance,  with  all  its  fictitious  contrasts,  was  outdone. 
Within  those  dreary  corridors  and  suffering  wards  was  crowded  the  full  aoea- 
mulated  agony  of  woe ;  the  pestilent  breath  of  fever,  and  the  loathsome,  fetid 
sore  of  frost-bite;  dysentery  with  its  spectral  atrophy,  and  tiie  dread  procession 
of  untold,  mortal  injuries  red  from  the  last  battie-neld.  In  that  dark  hour  of  a 
nation*s  misery,  love  triumphed  over  weakness,  loyalty  conquered  fear,  faith 
overcame  death  itself.  That  ecntle  nurse,  with  winning  smile  and  willing 
services,  who  watched  by  the  soldier's  mattress,  cheered  his  loneliness,  rdieve3 
his  wants,  and  wrote  his  letters;  and  who  so  often,  by  her  assiduous  care,  sent 
him  rejoicing  to  his  friends  again,  has  given  a  fashion  to  benevolence,  and  made 
England  proud.     Yes !  when  the  memory  of  the  war  lives  only  in  the  calm 

X of  history,  never  shall  it  be  forgotten  how  devoted  women  lifted  an  ignoble 
g  into  a  great  vocation,  and  how— the  high  priests  of  a  golden  charity — 
th^  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 

They  have  left  a  name,  as  far  above  the  littleness  of  praise  as  it  is  beyond 
the  dream  of  ambition.    Words  perish,  actions  are  eternal. 

31,  SouOiamptQn  Street^  Covent  Garden, 
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PURIFICATION  OP  WATER  SUPPLIED  TO  TOWNS,  ETC. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  tbe  method  proposed  by  Dr. 
Clark  for  porifying  water  for  the  supply  of  towns  was  described  by  him,  and  its 
applicability  for  this  purpose  discussed. 

The  substances  with  which  water  is  contaminated  may  be  in  two  states-— 
suspended  and  dissolved;  both  may  contain  mineral  and  organic  substance. 

Spring  water  contains  firom  nhyjs  to  i^,  or  even  t^c,  dissolved  substance, 
but  no  suspended  substance.  This  is  the  case  with  many  kinds  of  water  in  and 
round  London ;  but,  when  collected  at  the  sturface  in  reservoirs,  and  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  vegetation  commences,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  development  of 
animalcules.  After  a  time,  both  the  plant  and  animal  organisms  pass  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  and  become  a  source  of  serious  contamination. 

The  water  of  rivers  generally  contains  less  dissolved  substance  than  that  of 
the  springs  in  the  same  district,  and  it  also  contains  suspended  substances  of 
various  kmds  that  are  washed  into  the  rivers  from  the  banks  by  small  streams, 
rivers,  &c. 

The  separation  of  suspended  substance  is  effected  either  by  subsidence  or  by 
filtration. 

The  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  strata 
traversed  by  the  water ;  it  jrenerally  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  calcareous  salts 
^sometimes  with  magnesian  salts— alkaline  salts,  ammoniacal  salts,  rarely,  and 
in  small  amounts. 

The  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  communicate  to  water  the  character  of 
hardness.  This  character  varies  considerably  in  amount  in  different  kinds  of 
water,  and  is  expressed  in  degrees,  each  degree  of  hardness  being  as  much  hard* 
ness  as  a  grain  qfchaUcj  or  the  lime^  or  the  calcium^  in  a  grain  ofauUky  would  pro' 
duce  in  a  gallon  qfumter,  by  whatever  meant  it  may  be  dissolved. 

^  The  haidness  of  most  of  the  water  around  London  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
dissolved  carbonate  of  lime.  The  amount  is  so  larse,  that  the  average  supply  of 
water  to  a  smgle  family  would  yield  in  eight  months  100  pounds  of  chalk,  and 
in  100  gallons  of  water  there  is  enough  to  destroy  35  ounces  of  soap. 

Carbonate  of  lime  itself  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  probably  5000 
gallons  would  be  requisite  to  dissolve  one  pound  avoirdupois.  But  when  combined 
with  an  additional  amotmt  of  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  bicarbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  so  much  more  soluble  in  water,  that  one  pound  of  carbonate  with  seven 
ounces  additional  of  carbonic  acid  would  dissolve  in  400  gallons  of  water;  and 
this  is  about  the  amount  present  in  well-water  from  the  chalk  strata. 

The  carbonic  acid  may  oe  separated  from  carbonate  of  lime  by  heating,  as  in 
the  ordinary  operation  qf  lime- burning,  and  the  lime  thus  obtuned  is  still  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  bicarbonate  of  lime ;  so  that  a  pound  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  consisting  of— 

Lime 9  ounces. 

Carbonic  Acid 7  ounces, 

yields  a  quantity  of  lime  that  may  be  dissolved  in  40  gallons  of  water. 

Thus  it  appears  that  carbonate  of  lime,  itself  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  rendered  soluble  in  two  different  ways— either  by  being  deprived  of  its 
carbonic  acid,  or  by  combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  add. 

It  is  by  the  latter  of  these  two  changes  that  water,  in  traversing  chalk  sta*ata, 
becomes  so  highly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  for  carbonic  acid  is 
always  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  water  during  its  condensation  as  rain, 
&c.,  and  a  further  amount  is  frequently  dissolved  by  the  water  m  percolating  the 
Tegetable  soil. 

To  separate  this  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  is 
the  object  of  Dr.  Claris  method  of  purification;  It  is  based  upon  the  ftct  that 
when  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  Hme,  such  as  ordinary  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  half  the  carbonic  acid  is  abstracted  firom  the  bicarbonate,  and 
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both  lime  and  biearbonate  of  lime  are  oonverted  mto  the  rerj  gpmm^^  aoliible 
carbonate. 

When  this  operation  is  so  managed  thai  the  lime  added  is  just  aofiifieni  to 
form  carbonate  with  the  sw^plns  carbonic  acid  in  the  bicarbonate,  almcM*  the 
whole  of  the  dissolred  carbonate  will  be  remoTcd  from  the  water,  and  cmlj  m 
much  will  remain  diaaohred  as  correqMmds  with  the  solubilitj  of  cuboiiate  of 
lime» 
Bicarbonate  of  lime  (Carbonate  of  lime  16  oz. 

in  400  gallons      { Carbonic  add  ...    7  oa.! 


,  >  =16  oz.  carbonate  of  limer 


lime  in  40  gallons?  ^  ^ 

ofwati  S    ^^ 

This  residnal  carbonate  of  lime  is  always  small  in  amount.  •  Supponni^  m  the 
above  instance  the  440  gallons  contained  17^  os.  dissolred  carbonate  ai  lime, 
\i  or  16  oz.  would  be  separated,  and  only  1^  oz.  be  left  in  sblntioii.  The 
water,  before  being  soflc»ed,  would  destroy  S6  oz.  of  soi^  for  every  101 
gaUona ;  after  bdng  softened,  the  same  qnantity  would  destroy  only  5  os. 

Most  water  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  and  nnf^ngnan 
sulphates,  chlorides,  &c.  These  substances  communicate  hardness  to  water,  aa 
well  as  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  there  is  this  difference — that  the  hardness  < 


to  the  presenee  of  these  substances  is  not  removed  by  limcing.  Thin^  however, 
is  not  of  any  practical  importance,  so  far  as  regards  the  purification  of  the 
water  auppl  v  ot  London  by  this  method ;  for  the  hardness  of  the  water  lesnd 
London  is  chiefly  owing  to  carbonate  of  lime. 

Without  perhaps  bemg  prejudiciid  to  health,  the  disadvantages  arising  firan 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  are  numerous  and  ocmaidemhle. 

1.  It  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  incrustation  of  steam-engine  boflera. 

2.  It  causes  a  mat,  and  at  the  same  time  useless  increase  in  the  cosumwiptica 
of  soap,  and  is  deposited  in  dirty  linen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  the  dirt,  and 
prevent  its  being  rendered  white. 

3.  For  many  culinary  purposes  it  is  less  suitable  than  soft  water. 

Dr.  Clark's  mediod  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  most  cfaemied 
operations  in  not  introducing  any  other  substance  into  the  water  in  plnoe  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  separated;  and,  moreover,  the  separation  is  effected 
without  the  use  of  anv  substance  foreign  to  the  water  in  its  natural  state. 

There  is  another  effect  produced  by  this  method  of  purifying  water,  vrhieh 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  anticipated  by  Dr.  Clark.  It  is  the 
cenoval  of  ommic  substance. 

In  general  Uie  wholesomeness  of  water  is  nrach  more  afiected  by  the  presenee 
of  oreanic  substance  than  br  mineral  substance ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fiut  weO 
estabOshed  b;^  observation,  that  some  of  the  poisons  producing  epidemie  disease 
find  a  congemal  habitat  in  water  contaminated  with  organic  substance.  Moie> 
over,  when  organic  substance  in  water  undergoes  putrefaction,  the  solpkstes 
always  present  in  water  are  decomposed,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generated. 
The  deleterious  character  of  the  water  of  the  I^iger  was  ascribed  by  the  late 
Professor  Daniell  to  this  circumstance. 

The  amount  of  organic  substance  in  water  may  be  very  minute,  but  it  most 
not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  The  amount  of  organie 
substance  in  the  most  defective  kinds  of  water  su^yplied  in  London,  is  very  saudl 
in  proportion  to  the  mmeral  substance;  but  it  is  generally  conaidmd  by 
recognized  authorities,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  this  organic  subaCanea 
may  acquire  such  a  state  as  to  produce  disease  in  those  drinkii^  it  habituafiy. 
In  this  respect  the  cause  of  disease  existing  in  water  is  analogous  to  that  known 
as  sausage-poison,  and  that  producing  the  frequent  fatal  effects  of  a  cut  with  a 
dissecting  knife,  neither  of  which  appear  to  be  chemically  tangible. 

lavea^gations  relating  to  the  last  eindemic  of  cliolera  have  shown  that  in  one 
wfarict  in  London,  eontaining  a  population  of  500,000,  which  were  efaietfy 
sopplied  witJi   water  by  two  difeent  oompanies,    tiiere  were  over  4000 
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dfeatte  frcm  chokra  during  the  epidemic.  The  onky  reeogiitzabl&  differenee  m 
the  conditions  and  modes  of  life  of  the  inhabifcaats,  was,  that  one  portion  wen 
supplied  with  water  of  good  quality,  drawn  from  a  point  hi^  up  me  lliames ; 
while  the  other  portion  were  supplied  with  water  drawn  from  a  lower  point  of 
the  river,  ^ere  it  was  profusely  contaminated  with  town-dramage.  It  prored 
upon  inquiry  that  the  mortality  among  the  former  portion  was  37  in  10,IK)0; 
wliile  among  the  other  portion  it  was  130  in  10,000,  or  three-a&d-a-haif 
times  as  creat  as  in  those  houses  suppUed  with  the  better  water.  Farter 
inquiry  showed  that  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-49  the  mortality  was  mnCbnn 
throughout  the  district.  There  was  no  such  diflfereace  between  the  houses  sap- 
plied  with  water  by  the  two  companies,  the  mortality  being  in  one  case  118  and 
m  the  other  125 ;  but  at  that  period  both  compames  drew  their  water  from 
nearly  the  same  part  of  the  Thames,  low  down,  where  it  was  contaadaated  with 
town-drainage. 

The  method  of  poxification  proposed  by  Dr.  Clark  not  only  effiaets  the  Mpa^ 
ration  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  as  regards  the  wholesomeness  cf  water  is 
of  secondary  importance,  but  it  also  separates  organic  substuace.  At  the 
print  works,  in  Manchester,  it  is  applied  qweially  iSr  Has  pmpose,  and  in  aa 
experiment  made  upon  8,000,000  gallons  at  the  Chelsea  Water  Wcoks  it  is  slated 
by  Dr.  Miller  that  the  amount  of  organic  substance  was  reduced  to  one-third*  | 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  by  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  as  to 
whether  the  organic  substance  removed  by  limeing  was  that  saspended  or  that 
in  solutbn.  Both  are  in  fact  removed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
any  gioands  for  regarding  the  one  more  prejudicial  to  heanh  than  the  oiher. 

The  remoTid  from  water  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  disMlved  by  carbonic  aeid, 
has  also,  indirectly,  an  influence  upon  the  contamination  with  organic  substanoe, 
by  serTing  as  a  preventive  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  consequent  developaieat  of 
animal  organism. 

When  chalk  spring  water  is  pumped  up  from  a  well  and  exposed  to  Ught  and 
air,  in  a  dean  daas  vessel,  capable  of  h<^dmg  a  few  gallons,  witn  a  glass  ooveriag^ 
and  so  exposed  that  the  changes  can  be  obMrved  as  they  take  place  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  around  the  sides  and  bottom  a  green  v^etation  will 
appear  in  summer  time  within  a  few  days.  In  process  of  time  this  ve^etatkn 
tends  to  a  brown,  and  if  a  close  observation  be  made,  a  slight  incrustation  may 
be  discovered,  partly  to  float  on  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  and^  partly  to  adhere 
to  the  sides  ana  bottom  of  the  vesseL  This  incrustation  conasts  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  slowly  precipitated  from  the  water  by  the  separation  of  the  duplicate 
dose  of  carbonic  acia  that  kept  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved.  It  is  this  car- 
bonic acid  that  serves  as  the  food  of  plants,  furnishing  carbon  to  them,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  that  was  kept  in  solution  by  it  forms  the  mineral  part  of  the 
incrustation.  If  the  glass  vessel,  after  having  been  exposed  as  described  for 
several  weeks,  be  emptied,  a  dirty  brownish  incrustation,  including  vegetable 
substance,  may  be  very  well  seen,  all  down  the  sides,  and  on  the  bottom.  Tikis 
brownish  incrustation  has  a  strong,  offensive,  marshy  smeH.  If  dde  by  side 
with  the  spriuff  water  there  be  exposed,  in  a  similar  g^ass  vessel,  the  same  water, 
previousiv  softened^  the  softened  water  will  continue,  for  weeks  and 'months 
unaltereo,  while  that  imsoftened  water  is  becoming  more  and  more  contaminated 
by  ve^tation. 

So  long  back  as  1851,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  remarked,  that  **it  appeared  to  be  only  a 
oaestion  of  time,  when  the  sense  of  the  violation  of  the  river  purity  (by  town 
orainage)  would  decide  the  public  mind  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  Thames 
as  a  source  of  supply,  unless  artificial  means  of  purification  were  devised  and 
applied.''  They  abo  stated,  ^  that  a  carefhl  series  of  experiments  left  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  that  the  means  of  conducting  this  process  are  certain  in  their 
results,  and  sufficiently  simple  to  be  left  to  the  exeeution  of  a  workman  of 
ordmary  intdligence,  that  the  process  fidls  easily  into  the  routine  opentions  of 
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water*  works  ...  is  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  diffical^  on  the  larg^  scale, 
and  that  the  softening  of  Thames  water  in  its  ordinary  condition  foj_  this  pi-uoea 
is  perfectly  practicable,  at  a  cost  which  would,  on  the  average,  increase  tfe 
pnce  charged  to  the  consumer  only  four  {>er  cent.'** 

Nevertheless,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  this  process  has  been  applied 
to  the  purification  of  water  supplied  for  general  purposes.  At  the  Plomstead 
Water- Works,  near  Woolwich,  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  The  water  supplied  by  this  Company  is  derived  from  the  cbalk 
by  boring,  and  has  about  twenty  degrees  hardness,  which  is  reduced  to  ei^ 
degrees  by  limeing.  The  works  are  capable  of  supplying  600,000  gallons  dally, 
and  at  the  present  time  about  3,000  houses  are  supplied. 

Eight  months  ailer  the  Flumstead  Water  Company  had  been  cazrying  oa 
the  softening  process  with  success,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  die  Gan- 
sumers,  it  occurred  to  the  Company  to  try  how  far  the  consumers  would  eon- 
tinne  to  be  satisfied  with  tiie  water,  if  the  softening  process  were  omitted. 

The  consequence  was  that  by  the  twelfth  day  the  surface  of  the  nnsoliened 
water  in  the  reservoirs,  though  daily  renewed,  was  covered  with  maas^  of 
confervas  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  scarce  a  square  inch  could  be  found  dear,  and 
a  powerfiil  stench  of  decaying  vegetable  substance  was  evolved.  Complamts  of 
the  water  soon  followed,  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Braithwaite  put  forward  objectioDS  to  the 
application  of  Dr.  Clark's  method  of  purification,  on  the  ground  that  a  oertaia 
amount  of  lime  was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  functions  of  animal  life,  and 
cited,  in  support  of  his  argument,  experiments  made  by  Liebig,  upon  pgeona  and 
Gows.  But,  the  quantity  of  lime  supplied  in  solid  food  is  much  more  tfaaa 
adequate  to  these  requirements;  in  many  districts,  the  water  consumed  by  large 
populations,  and  by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  is  soil  water,  with  a  very  smiifl 
lunount  of  lime  in  any  state ;  and  further,  the  lime  salt,  required  for  the  fima- 
tion  of  bone,  is  not  carbonate,  but  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  never  preseat  in 
water  to  more  than  an  infinitesimal  amount.  Moreover,  the  experiments  cited 
by  Mr.  Braithwaite  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,  becaose,  in 
those  experiments,  lime  was  entimy  abstracted  from  the  solid  food,  as  weU  as 
firom  the  water  supplied  to  the  animals. 

CONCENTRATION. 

BT    MB.     A.     F.     HASELDBN. 

CoNCENTBATioN  IS  SO  cndrely^lu  the  ascendant  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
more  one  dwells  upon  the  subject,  the  more  interesting  it  becomes ;  and  the 
greater  the  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks  thereon.  On  this  side  or  that,  or  indeed 
whichever  way  one  may  chance  to  turn,  concentration  or  condensation  is  everr- 
where  more  or  less  predonunant.  With  institutions,  societies,  mercandie 
establishments,  and  even  governments,  it  is  conspicuous,  and  two  or  more 
offices  are  not  unfrequently  amal^mated  into  one.  With  literary  productions, 
the  three- volume  work  ap{)ears  but  occasionally  as  a  memento  of  former  daysy 
compressed,  as  it  now  is,  into  the  shilling  and  eighteenpenny  edition.  With 
railway  and  steam-boat  excursion  trips,  the  condensing  principle  is  so  strongly 
enforced,  that  pleasure  becomes  comparative  pain,  and  the  origmal  expenditure 
is  prudently  augmented  by  the  additional  outlay  of  a  life  assurance  ticket  In 
the  dietetic  department,  glaze,  meat  biscuits,  essences  of  coffee  and  tea,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  condensed  egg,  are  among  the  numerous  every-day 
offerings.  But,  above  all  these,  Pharmacy  stands  prominent  in  its  hifhly 
concentrated  position,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  medical  and  pair* 
maceutical  portions  of  society  to  this  particular  branch,  no  apology  can  surdy 
be  necessary. 

*  Report  of  the  Government  Commission  on  the  Chemical  Qoality  of  the  Supply  of  Water  t» 
the  Metropolis.    Presented  to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  command. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  single  pbarmaceutical  establishment  of  any,  or  indeed  of 
no  notoriety,  which  hsis  not  its  list  of  concentrated  preparations,  its  essences,  its 
inspissated  juices,  its  liquors,  its  concentrated  infusions  and  decoctions,  and  even 
its  condensed  powders.  Up  to  a  giyen  point,  these  carry  with  them  as  an 
introduction  a  certain  amount  of  merit,  skill,  and  usefulness.  To  the  traveller 
and  economist  they  offer  indisputable  credenti^  of  valuable  importance,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  reduced  expenditure.  It  is  not  now  the  intention  to 
offer  an^  opinion  upon  their  merits  as  remedial  agents,  or  whether  these 
preparations  equal  those  they  are  intended  to  represent.  They  have  their 
admirers,  their  supporters,  and  their  opponents.  Condensed  castor-oil,  con- 
centrated black  doses,  and  condensed  Gregory's  powder  may,  and  often  have 
caused  a  sceptical  and  incredulous  smile ;  and  there,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  matter  may  safely  rest. 

But  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  some  recent  preparations,  partaking 
in  a  degree  of  the  concentrated  form,  but  of  a  more  serious  character.  Can  the 
same  complacency,  the  same  comparative  indifference  be  indulged  in,  when  the 
introduction  into  practice,  for  internal  exhibition,  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
medicmal  substances,  dissolved  in  oU^  is  dwelt  upon  ? 

One  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  the  active 
ingredient  dissolved,  is  not  upon  all  occasions  specified,  thereby  leaving  the 
prescriber  in  ignorance  as  to  the  real  dose  he  is  ordering.  It  is  true  that  the 
adult  minimum  dose  of  these  compounds  is  mentioned,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  quantity  which  might  be  prudent  in  one  case,  might  not  apply 
equally  well  to  another ;  and,  further,  as  every  chemist  is  at  liberty  to  prepare 
them,  and  most  certainly  will,  should  there  be  a  demand  for  these  combinations, 
unless  some  recognized  strength  be  agreed  upon,  and  stated  upon  each  label,  as 
has  hithei^o  been  the  plan  with  new  <£emical  compounds,  there  will  unavoidably 
be  a  variety  of  strengths,  to  the  bewildering  of  the  prescriber,  the  confijsion  of 
the  cQspenser,  and  the  danger  of  the  patient.  With  all  hew  diemical  compounds, 
when  used  as  remedies,  the  quantity  of  the  active  ingredient  in  solution  diould ' 
be  plainly  and  frankly  stated.  The  introducer  would  have  the  advantage  of 
the  start,  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  largest  demand 
for  the  article,  and  therewith  should  be  content. 

May  it  not,  without  prejudice,  be  confessed  that  a  doubt  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  such  preparations  is  entertiuned,  and  may  not  the  possuulity  of 
equalizing  the  dose  m  such  a  vehicle  be  justiy  open  to  mquiry  ? 

Such  notions  may  at  first  appear  crude  and  imperfect,  but  not  unworthy  of 
consideration ;  for,  even  under  the  sanction  of  men  of  great  and  imdoubted 
reputation,  fiivourite  remedies  and  cherished  theories  have  so  often  flourished 
for  a  season,  and  then  disappeared,  that  the  application  of  such  potent  agents  in 
such  a  guise  may  well  be  weighed  in  the  balance  ere  they  are  freely  iwopted. 
A  result  also  plainly  discemiUe,  to  which  the  system  of  concentration  has  led, 
Ib  the  condensed  mode  of  prescribing,  adopted  in  the  present  day  by  a  larse 
portion  of  the  profession ;  a  practice  open  to  many  oDJections,  and  whi<^ 
expediency,  under  particular  circumstances,  would  alone  seem  to  justif|r.  This 
too  has  emanated  chiefly  fiK)m  the  pharmaceutists  themselves,  who,  when  thegr 
reflect  upon  the  consequences,  shake  their  heads  with  disapprobation,  and, 
Frankenstem-like,  would  fain  escape  firom  the  object  of  their  own  creation ;  for 
who  amongst  them  has  not  in  secret  sighed  over  the  remembrance  of  departed 
draughts— whose  visits  now,  like  those  of  ministering  spirits,  are  few  and  far 
between, — or  the  daily  decoction,  and  the  old-fashioned,  good-rized  mixture, 
now  transformed  into  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  even  this  changed 
into  a  smaJl  bottie  of  tincture,  or  the  Lilliputian  quantity  of  some  powenul 
liquor. 

Such  preparations  as  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Liquor  Potassse,  liquor  QuinsB 
Amorph.,  Liq.  CinchoniB,  Addum  Nitro-muriaticum,  Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi, 
Tinctura  Ergotse,  and  many  others,  might  with  advantage  and  convenience  to 
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the  eonsomer,  recdve  a  reasonable  amount  of  dilation  at  iiie  haiidB  of  Oe 
dispenser,  diminishii^  the  nnoertun  and  irregular  administrataoii  of  n 
by  drops,  and  the  risk  of  accidental  over-doees.     Theae  are  bvt 
thoughts,  but,  with  the  aid  of  others,  it  is  hoped  they  may  assisft  m  * 
about  a  more  hoilthy  oondition  of  Pharmacy  and  Phaxmaeeutiats. 
18,  Candml  Str^  May  lOtk,  1856. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MEBCUBY  OF  N£W  ALMABEN,  CALIFOBHIA. 

BT  W.  fl.  W.  BOBCHEIIBSBOBB,  H.  S.  lU-TT. 

TtaB  q^nicksihrer  mine  of  California  is  in  Santa  Clara  county,  twttre  ndi 
the  town  of  San  Jos^  which  is  ftfty-fbur  miles  f^m  the  dty  of  San  Wnadmox  h 
may  be  reached  by  three  routes  ;  one  by  stage  coach  eschMiyely  ?  one  bgr  wqr  «f 
Oakland,  oi^osite  to  San  Fraadsoo,  to  which  you  are  oooTeyed  by  a  steuwr  »  aa 
hour,  and  then  you  take  a  stage.  The  third  route  is  by  tteuner  to  AIym^  aera 
miles  from  San  Josd  The  roads  are  good,  but  in  the  dry  season  of  tiie  ytm 
horribly  dus^. 

Becently  a  good  hotel  has  beai  estabUshed,  where  the  traveller  is  com&rtaUj 
entertained,  but  not  cheaply.  Near  it  is  a  spring,  which  reminds  one  of  the  waten 
at  Saratoga.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  spring  will  attract  Tiutors  and  mTa5di 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  for  their  accommodation  tiie  bold 
has  been  prepared. 

The  mining  company  has  bnilt  tlus  house,  and  a  number  of  neat  cottagea  ftr  the 
aceommodatiaai  of  the  engineers,  mechanics,  and  others  connected  wHh  Ae  votta 
The  whole  is  known  wnder  the  name  of  New  Almaden. 

The  hotel  is  just  at  ike  entrance  of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  is  said  to  be  about  4tO 
SKtaborethBlerelof  thesea.  The  entrance  to  the  nine  is  700  or  800  feei  bsghK 
ot  about  laoo  feet  above  the  ocean.  Prom  the  summit  there  is  afine  View  of  ths 
Tall^  ef  San  Jos^  which  is  a  fertile  plain  (whoi  it  rains)  of  many  milea  in  ezteat, 
shut  in  by  ranges  of  hills^  about  UKX)  or  1300  feet  elevation.  When  the  atmoflfihew? 
is  dear,  as  it  generally  is,  shipping  in  the  raagniflcent  bay  of  San  Franciaoo  ms^  k 
discerned  from  the  h^hts  of  NewAlmaden. 

This  mine  was  discovered  m  1843  or  4  by  a  Mexican,  Capt.  Castellero,  of  Ssnts 
Clara.  The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  persons  bright  red  ;  thr 
source  of  this  pigment  they  kept  secret,  but  the  captun  stealthily  ftrilowed  an 
Indian  to  it,  and  &us  it  became  known.    Such  is  tiie  atofy. 

The  working  of  1^  mine  was  begun  in  the  year  184«  or  7,  by  an  r^M 
Company,  but  from  some  reasons  was  not  profitable.  In  1849  or  50,  ia  Mk  mto 
Amecksn  hands,  and  now  yields  about  80,000  iaaks  amraally. 

The  present  entrance  of  the  mine  is  by  a  boriaontal  abaft  (drift^  whiob,  with  a 
railway,  poietrates  the  hiU  ISOO  feet.  Prom  this,  several  paasages,  aome  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  mads  by  removing  the  cinnabar,  dip.  Tbe  greatest  depth 
from  the  aoriaee  at  present  attained  is  said  to  be  400  feet 

The  ore  is  freed  from  its  natural  position  hf  blasting;  and  by  pick  and  shovel 
The  miners,  native  Mexicans,  carry  the  ore  m  hide-sacks  on  their  backs  to  the 
rsalway,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  the  open  air,  where  it  is  assorted.  The  rich 
compact  ore,  in  masses  of  fhnn  three  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  is  separated  ftom 
the  small  fragments  ibund  minted  with  what  resembles  comnM>n  yeDowiah  earth  er 
elay.  The  several  kinds  axe  padced  in  eearse  hempen  sacks,  wfaieh  ai«  ooaveyed  m 
four  hone  waggons,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  down  the  steep  hill,  to  the  smelting  woEfca, 

The  yeUowish  day-like  matter  is  converted  into  oblong  masses,  rRswnbiing  Isoge 
bricks  in  form,  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  dried  in  the  aoo.  Tbeolyectflf 
making  these  ^  adob^"  will  be  understood  presently. 

The  apparatus  tat  smelting  the  ore  is  simple.  A  kind  of  reverberatonr  fionao^ 
three  fiset  by  five,  is  arranged  at  the  extremity  of  a  series  of  chambers  of  nearly,  if 
not  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions,  namely,  seven  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  the 
high.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  chunbers  in  each  series  :  they  are  built  cf 
brick,  plastered  inside,  and  secured  by  iron  rods,  armed  at  the  ends  with  screws  and 
nuts,  as  a  protection  against  the  expansion  by  heat.  Tbe  tops  are  of  boiler  iroD, 
luted  with  ariies  and  sait. 

Tliellrstdiamberistoawood-ihe.    The  seeond  is  the  oie  dHunber,  iHdch  is 
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aeparsted  firom  the  flnt  by  a  network  partition  of  brick.  Hie  flame  of  the  fire 
passes  through  the  square  holes  of  this  partition,  and  plays  upon  the  ore  in  the  ore- 
chamber,  which  when  folly  charged  contains  10,000  lbs.  of  cinnabar.  Next  to  the 
ore-chamber  is  the  first  condensing  chamber,  which  oommnnicates  with  it  by  a 
square  hole  at  the  right  upper  oozner;  and  the  comnranication  of  this  3nt  with  the 
aecond  condensing  chamber  is  by  a  square  hole  at  the  left  lower  comer.  An 
opening  at  the  right  upper  comer  of  the  partition,  between  the  second  and  third 
condensmg  chamber,  communicates  with  the  latter.  The  openings  between  the 
chambers  are  at  the  top  and  to  the  right,  and  at  the  bottom  and  to  the  left 
alternately,  so  that  the  vapours  from  the  oce-chamber  are  toced  to  describe  a  spiral 
in  their  passage  through  the  eight  condensers.  The  Tapour  and  smoke  pass  fiK>m 
the  last  oonden^ng  chamber  through  a  square  wooden  box  eight  or  ten  feet  kmg,  in 
which  there  is  a  continuous  shower  of  cold  water,  and  finally  eacttpe  into  the  open 
air  by  tall  wooden  flues. 

The  floor  or  bottom  of  each  condensing  chamber  is  about  two  feet  abore  the 
ground,  and  is  arranged  with  gutters  Ux  collecting  the  oondensed  mercury  and 
ooQTeying  it  out  into  an  open  conduit,  along  whidi  it  flows  into  an  iron  receptacle, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  the  iron  flasks,  tiaough  a  brush,  to  cleanse  it  of  tiM 
scnm  of  oxide  formed  en  the  snr&ce  on  standing.  Seren^-fiTs  pounds  weight  are 
put  into  each  flask. 

There  are  Ibnrteen  of  these  fiimaoes  and  ranges  of  condensers,  with  passages  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  width  between  them.  A  sh^  is  constructed  above  the  whole  at 
a  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  £ree  circulation  of  the  air. 

It  requires  sixty  hours  to  exhaust  each  charge  of  cinnabar  (10,000lhs.).  The  fire 
is  so  regulated  as  to  keep  it  uniformly  at  a  red  heaL 

The  cinnabar,  either  in  irregular  masses  or  the  finer  particles  worked  up  into  the> 
''adob^"  before  mentioned,  is  pUed  in  the  ore-chamber,  very  much  afler  the 
manner  of  arranging  bricks  in  a  kiln  for  bumii^ 

Tba  Bubtie  nature  of  mercury  is  sudi  that,  notwithstandmg  the  means  here  used 
to  secure  it,  not  a  little  escapes  through  the  flues  and  the  lutings.  The  roofs 
around  are  black  with  mercury,  condensed  in  exceedingly  minute  globules.  Hiey 
may  be  detected  in  abundance  by  a  hand  microscope  in  the  soot  taken  from  the 
fiues.  The  bricks  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  condensing  chambers  very 
soon  become  saturated  with  mercury,  and  will  yield  a  profit  by  being  worked  like 
the  ores. 

On  examining  the  box  or  trough  of  one  of  the  series  which  had  not  been  in 
operation  for  several  weeks,  I  observed  that  its  perpendicular  sides  were  lined  to  the 
depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  a  coat  of  mercury,  which  on  being 
touched  by  the  finger  aggregated  itadf  into  globules,  and  ran  down  to  the  bottom  in 
a  tiny  stream.  This  hadbeen  condensed  by  the  shinrer  through  which  the  vaponra 
necessarily  passed  to  escape  by  the  flues.  The  waste  water  is  conveyed  in  a  covered 
conduit  about  fifty  yards,  and  at  that  point  fiows  down  the  hill-side.  This  conduit 
—a  wooden  box  four  inches  square— is  lined  bv  a  black  deposit,  which  consists  of 
mercury  in  minute  gLobuIes.  A  barrel  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  conduit,  and 
was  full  of  this  waste  water.  I  was  assured  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  for  a 
considerable  time,  probably  two  months. 

An  eagle  ($10),  held  just  under  the  surface  of  this  water  during  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  finger,  revealed  the  presence  of  mercury.    The  stars  on  the 
coin  were  of  a  bright  silver  white. 
I  filled  a  bottle  from  the  barrel  and  brought  it  on  board  the  ship. 
I  repeated  there  the  experiment  with  the  coin,  and  also  -wiib.  a  slip  of  bri^t 
copper,  but  they  exhibited  no  visible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  mercnrv. 

A  drop  of  the  water  spontaneously  evaporated  from  a  glass  sUde,  left  a  stain 
which  was  shown,  under  (about  450  diameters)  my  microscope,  to  conaist  of  fine 
globules  of  metallic  mercury. 

By  evaporating  the  contents  of  a  watch  crystal  sp(mtaneously,  the  view  was 
brilliant  by  reflected  light,  compared  by  one  of  the  observers  to  the  stairy  canopy  of 
a  dear  night. 

I  found  by  comparison  that  the  globules  in  good  mercurial  ointment  were  four  or 
five  times  as  large  as  those  left  by  the  Almaden  water  after  ev^Kxration. 

lime  water  produced  a  copious  precipitate,  which,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  yielded  a  very  strong  hone-radish  odour. 
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Veiy  slight  precipitate  was  produced  by  a  solation  of  chloride  of  buinm,  era 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours. 

The  presence  of  selenium  is  inferred* 

The  slag  or  ore,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fbnuKse,  vm 
placed  on  charooal  with  soda,  and  subjected  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  The  hone- 
radish  odour  was  very  markcii. 

The  slag,  powdered  and  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  gave  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  is  presumed  to  be  selenium. 

Del  Bio  announced  the  presence  of  tliis  mineral  in  the  quicksilver  ores  of  a  miae 
in  Mexico.  I  believe  fh>m  the  very  limited  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  it,  that  the  cinnabar  of  New  Almaden  contains  selenium. 

Tlie  suspension  of  metallic  mercury  in  water,  in  a  state  of  ndnate  diviikn,  is 
new  to  me.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  so  great,  compared  with  water, 
that  I  should  have  said  that  it  would  subside  very  speedily  on  standing. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  waste  water  of  New  Almaden,  indicated  by  one  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Piles's  carefully  made  hydrometers,  was  1.002. 

Men  and  other  animals  employed  about  the  smelting  works  are  olmozion  ts 
salivation  and  to  mercurial  affections.    But  those  who  dig  the  ore  enjoy  health. 

It  is  a  desideratum  to  discover  a  means  of  coolmg  to  a  low  temperature  tb» 
condensing  chambers,  which  will  be  at  the  same  time  simple  and  cheap.  lAboor  ii 
at  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day,  and  when  combined  with  any  special  inteliigenoe, 
at  a  mudi  higher  rate.  Therefore  the  means  of  refrigeration  should  not  be  ooh- 
plicated,  or  of  a  kind  easily  put  out  of  order. 

It  is  bdieved  that  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  kiln,  or  in  the  condensing  chambei% 
would  increase  the  yield  of  mercury,  but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pay  the  oost 
of  the  lime  at  New  Almaden. 

The  outside  temperature  is  fh>m  70^  to  90^  F.,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  tiie 
condensing  chambers  cool  by  the  circulation  of  atmospheric  air.  The  snlphnroos  or 
sulphydric  acid  eliminated  prevents  the  circulation  of  water  in  iron  tabes  fien 
being  resorted  to. 

May  not  the  selenium  exercise  an  influence,  catalytically  or  otherwise,  in  the 
smeltmg  process  ? — American  Jowmal  of  Pharmacy. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS,   AND   CAUSES   OF   FAILUBE   IN 
PHOTOGBAPHT. 

Babo*  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  relating  to  this  subject  His  lesnlts 
lead  him  to  the  opinion  that  absolute  neutralitv  of  the  substances  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  fllm  of  iodide  of  silver,  is  an  essential  condition.  The  coifodion  may  be 
d^ective  in  this  respect,  a  trttee  of  free  add  causing  a  decomposition  of  the  iodine 
compound,  and  thus  affecting  the  sensibill^  of  the  fllm  of  iodide  of  sUrer.  The 
addition  of  flnely  divided  silver  to  the  collodion  in  order  to  remove  free  iodine,  is 
not  always  attended  with  success,  and  after  some  time,  silver  deoomposes  the 
ooUodion,  in  the  presence  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  rendering  it  thin  and 
useless,  a  precipitate  also  being  formed,  containing,  besides  organic  subetance,  iodate 
of  silver.  Again,  the  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  by  means  of  alkali,  is  vezy 
difficult  of  execuUon. 

Babo  finds  that  different  compounds  of  iodine  diff!sr  in  the  decomposing  inff oenoa 
exercised  by  them  upon  collodion,  and  that  this  influence  varies  for  the  same  com- 
pound, according  to  the  proportions  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  in  the  odUodioo. 
llie  greater  the  amount  of  the  two  former  substances,  the  more  durable  is  the 
ooUodion.  He  flnds  that  for  this  purpose  the  most  stable  of  the  iodine  compounds 
is  the  iodide  of  tetrsethylamine.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fiust  that,  in  tiie 
decomposition  of  this  substance,  iodic  acid  is  not  formed,  but  triodide  of  tetre- 
thylamine,  which  is  less  readily  decomposed.  The  collodion  prepared  witii  iodide  of 
potassium  or  of  ammonium,  is  rendered  much  more  stable  by  diluting  it  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  adding  a  little  iodide,  and  then  boiling,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the 
whole  of  the  iodide,  with  some  pure  urea,  in  an  apparatus  that  admits  of  the  ether 
being  condensed  and  flowing  back.     By  this  means,  any  trace  of  nitric  acid  is 

•  Btriehmu,d,  VtrhandL d,  GetO.  J^  J^flfrd. d,  N^aiunom, Oi Freibmy,  1S65,  b^ 
d  PAy». «.  CSkaw.,  xcvu,  4S9. 
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remoyed.    The  collodion,  which  maj  in  this  operation  hare  become  slightly  y«Uow, 
1  is  then  to  be  agitated  with  silrer,  and,  when  decolorised,  decanted  or  Altered  and 

mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  perfectly  neutral  iodide  of  potassinm.  A  rery 
sensitive  preparation  is  thus  obtained.  It  might  indeed  be  adyantageoua  before 
dissolving  the  cotton,  to  boil  it  with  a  solution  of  urea. 

The  absence  of  any  reducing  substance  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  neutrality  of 

the  collodion;   aldehyde,  sulphurous,  pyrogallic,  and   formic  acids,  sulphuretted 

hydrogen,  alloxantine,  protoxide  of  iron,  retard  or  neutralize  the  action  of  light. 

This  would  appear  to  account  for  the  fact  that  collodion  loses  sensibility  when  kept 

I  long,  for  by  the  liberation  of  iodine,  aldehyde  is  formed.    It  follows,  moreover,  that 

i  the  alcohol  and  ether  used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion  should  be  freshly  distilled 

over  caustic  potash. 

The  ijresenoe  of  iodate  of  silver  in  collodion  almost  entirely  prevents  the  action  of 

;  «  faint  light,  and  as  this  salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  nitrate  of  silver, 

this  is  another  cause  of  the  slight  sensibility  of  collodion  containing  firee  iodine. 

I  When  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  mixed  in  the  dark  with  iodide  of  potassium  in 

excess,  then  exposed  to  light  and  mixed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  no  immediate  reduction 

,  takes  place.  Furtlier,  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium, 

j  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  in  the  dark,  is  not  sensitive.    But  when  the  amount 

of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  the  silver  solution  is  insuflScient  to  precipitate 

the  whole  of  the  silver,  there  is  an  immediate  reduction  of  silver  on  the  addition  of 

I  pyrogallic  acid.    The  same  result  takes  place  when  pure  iodide  is  mixed  with  some 

nitrate  of  silver,  provided  the  amount  is  too  small  to  determine  the  solution  of  any 

iodide,  in  which  case  the  sensibility  of  the  substance  is  reduced. 

,  This  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  not  only  a  frequent  cause  of  failure,  but  also  of 

uncertainty  in  the  character  of  the  picture  produced.    The  quantity  of  silver,  not 

converted  into  iodide,  that  is  taken  up  by  the  collodion  film,  depends  upon  circum- 

Btances  which  are  not  always  to  be  controlled.    Among  these,  the  strength  of  the 

J  silver  solution,  and  the  amount  of  iodine  compound  in  the  collodion  are  of  prominent 

I  influence,  but  phenomena  of  diffusion  must  likewise  be  concerned  within  certain 

limits.    The  interchange  of  substances  between  the  collodion  and  silver  solution 

must  be  very  complicated,  dependent  upon  the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  ether, 

indirectly  upon  the  temperature,  and  upon  the  amount  of  undecomposed  silver 

solution  taken  up,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  iodine  compound  used.    Babo  is  of 

opinion  that  in  this  respect  a  more  certain  result  is  obtained  with  etbylamine  or 

urea  salts,  than  with  salts  of  potash  or  anmionia.    He  found  collodion  prepared 

according  to  the  following  formula,  very  suitable  for  silver  solution,  containing  from 

eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  silver  salt : — 

For  developing  the  picture. 

Pyioxyline   1     —        Water loo 

Alcohol  (80  per  cent.) 30.0  40.0       Alcohol 20 

Ether 50.0  60.0        Acetic  Acid 30 

Iodide  of  tetrsthylanune  0.5  l.O       Pyrogallic  acid...      1 

Attempts  to  substitute  aldehyde,  ammonia,  alloxantine,  phosphorous,  acid,  &c  for 
pyrogallic  acid,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  best  result  was  obtained  with  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  phosphorus  acid,  but  this  liquid  has 
the  disadvantage  of  attacking  the  shadows,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pyrogallic 
add.  

BEMABKS  ON  SILICIUM. 

BY  V.  WOHLKB. 

SiLiauM  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances, because  it  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  its  characters. 

Silicium  was  Unt  obtained  by  Berzelius  in  1824,  by  the  decomposition  of  fluoride 
of  silicium,  or  of  the  fluosilicate  of  potassium,  with  potassium.  He  obtained  it  only  in 
the  amorphous  condition  as  a  brownish  powder,  without  lustre ;  and  it  is  but 
recently  that  Deville  has,  in  the  course  of  bis  experiments  upon  aluminium,  obtained 
pure  crystallized  silicium  in  a  state  anidogous  to  that  of  graphite.* 

I  have  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  a  mode  of  obtaining  silicium  in  this 

•  Atuu  Chmn.  PhjfM,  [8]  xliii.,  81. 
TOL.  XT.  2  O 
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itsba     In  th«  preparatioii  of  alnmimiiai  from  cryolite^  hy  meaas  of  Bodhna,  ^ 
z«oommended  by  H.  Bose,*  I  used   ozdinaiy  HesaiaiL  cniciblei,  and  when    tibe 
experiment  waa  aoccessftil,  obtained,  besidea  nwlleable  globolea  <tf  ahunfailBOiy  I 
globules  containing  a  black  crystalliiie  snbstance,  whidb  xemainad,  when  the 
iras  diflsolyed  by  hydrochloric  add,  at  daik,  iron-grey  lamintt,  wi^  mftallic 
Thia  subBtance  proved  to  be  the  silieium  obtained  by  Deville. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  operation,  fluo-stlicate  of  sodinm  moat  have  been  frwnrmA, 
and  that  tilidnm  was  diminated  from  thia  aabatance  by  alununiimi ;  nwhwiinwf 
anerimentB  haye  confirmed  thia  <^nnion. 

In  order  to  obtain  ailidmn  in  thia  itste,  a  mixture  of  alwnhttom  with  twenty  or 
Ibrfy  times  its  wdght  of  dry  fluo-silicate  oi  sodium  or  of  petaasimn,  ia  hfttaH,  isi  a 
Hessian  crucible,  to  the  mdting  point  of  silyer,  and  the  mass  kept  in  a  liquid  alaae 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  wliole  has  cooled,  the  crocibie  ia  farobeB,  and 
the  compact,  whitish  or  greyiah  slag  separated  from  the  iron-grey  xegnbia.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  compound  of  alaminium  with  silidum,  and  coBtain»  a  laiga 
amount  of  crystalline  silidum.  This  maas  is  quite  brittle,  and  haa  a  coaiae  laminar 
fracture,  dark  iron-grey  colour,  and  metallic  lustre.  It  ia  cruafaedy  digested  with 
hydrochloric  add  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  aluminium,  and  then  with  moderately 
alrong  hydrofluoric  acid  to  remore  silica,  that  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  aololioBi  of 
tiia  compound  of  aluminium  and  silidum  by  hydrochloric  add,  the  nwwdnal  uy> 
talline  silidum  ia  then  washed  and  dried. 

In  aeyeral  experiments,  the  siliceous  aluminium  obtained,  amounted  to  70  or  M 
per  cent  of  the  aluminium  used,  and  these  negnli  c(»tained  firora  65  to  75  per  cent. 
of  c^stalline  silidum.  The  alnminium  would  appear  to  determine  the  crywtal- 
Hzation  of  the  silicium  in  the  aame  manner  that  melted  iron  determinea  the  fimaatioB 
of  graphite  from  amorphous  carbon. 

Silidum  appears  in  thia  state  as  perfectly  opaque,  crystattine  kuaiiM,  witii  metalba 
lustre ;  it  ia  very  simitar  to  the  native  graphite,  and  to  that  from  iron  ftmaoea. 
although,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  granite,  its  lustre  appears  more  metaUlc^  aai 
tibe  colour  has  a  tinge  of  blue.    It  gives  a  dark  brown  powdier. 

When  an  excesa  of  aluminium  is  used,  or  when  the  mass  ia  not  maiBtained  m  a 
state  of  fusion  so  long,  the  regulus  obtained  does  not  contain  so  much  silidiini,  bd 
it  18  then  obtained  as  separate  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  situated  at  the  aoz&oa 
with  the  form  of  six-sided  plates,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are  often  louaded,  aa  ia 
diamond. 

Silidum  is  very  haixl,  scratches  glass,  but  not  topaz.  Its  spedfic  gravis  is  a.4M 
at  50°  Fahr.,  so  that  it  is  lighter  than  its  oxygen  compound,  the  spedfie  grarity  of 
rock  crystal  and  other  varieties  of  quartz  bdng  given  as  2.6  or  2.8. 

According  to  Deville's  observations,  it  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  dectricity.  He 
also  found  that  the  crystalline  silidum  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  ia  a  current  of 
oxygen  without  burning  or  change  of  weight.  This  high  degree  of  stability,  which 
was  observed  by  Beraetius  to  be  characteristic  of  the  ignited  pulverulent  silidum,  I 
am  also  able  to  confirm ;  the  crystalline  silidum  even  when  heated  to  the  moss 
intense  whiteness  by  the  flame  of  alcohol  fed  with  oxygen,  does  not  undeigo  the 
slightest  oxidation  or  diminution  of  lustre  ;  it  appears  i^  to  be  quite  as  infusible 
as  carbon.  On  the  contrary,  it  presents  the  singular  character  of  deoompoaing  car. 
bonic  add  when  ignited  with  alkaline  carbonates,  eliminating  black  carbon  aad 
carbonic  oxide,  while  it  is  converted  into  silica.  This  character  was  observed  \ty 
Berzdius  in  the  amorphous  silidum. 

Crystalline  silicium  like  amorphous  silicium  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid  ;  it  is 
cUssolved  by  a  moderatdy  concentrated  warm  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  with 
simultaneous  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  solution  is  complete,  but  proceeds  slowly. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  predpitates  silica  fit)m  the  solution. 

When  the  crystalline  silicium  is  heated  to  ignition  in  a  glass  bulb  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  it  bums  completdy,  forming  liquid  diloride  of 
silidum,  which  g^ves  gdatinous  silica  when  mixed  with  water.— ilmia/lm  der  ChemU 
und  Fharmacie,  xcvii.,  266. 

*  In  prepariag  shnniniam  by  this  method,  it  setms  idvaotageoas  to  heat  tiis  etyolita  pnrioash 
with  ono-qnartsr  or  one-third  its  weiaht  of  dry  cfaknido  of  ammoninEB,  by  which  means  mm  tbii^ 
flf  the  flooride  of  sodiom  is  convcrtea  into  efaloride  of  sodium,  with  evolution  of  floorido  of  am- 
modam,  and  a  mass  is  obtdned  that  melts  nuoe  easily  than  crjdxte;  By  tfaistnatBRBt^  eUoride 
of  alomimun  is  not  formed. 
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CHARACTERS  OP  THE  FLAME  OF  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON. 

In  most  kinds  of  flame  red  and  jellow  light  preponderate  so  largely,  that  the  che- 
mical and  fluorescent  actioh  is  yery  small.  Babo  and  MilUer*  find  that  the  flame  of  a 
mixture  of  binozide  of  nitrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  difibrs  in  this  respect  from 
others.  Quinine-solution,  fluor-spar,  solution  of  chlorophylle  in  ether,  and  uranium 
glass,  illuminated  hy  this  flame,  present  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  in  a  high  degree. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  this  light  gives  a  perfect  spectrum,  in  which  the  violet 
portion  is  unusually  intense.  The  spectrum  does  not  present  black  lines,  but  thiee 
bright  lines,  two  in  the  yellow  and  one  in  the  green,  one  of  the  former  being  the 
brightest  and  one  faintest. 

This  flame  was  found  to  have  a  very  powerful  photographic  action.  Distinct 
pictures  could  be  obtained  on  collodion  by  exposure  for  one  second,  when  the  object 
was  from  a  foot  to  a  foot-and-a-half  from  the  flame,  with  a  consumption  of  two  litres 
of  the  mixture,  while  the  flame  of  coal-gas  in  an  argand  burner  fed  with  oxygen  in 
the  centre,  produced  no  effect  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  Drummond's  lime-light 
produced  only  a  faint  eff*ect,  and  the  flame  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  produced  in  ten 
seconds  an  effect  only  equal  to  that  of  the  mixture  in  one-and-ap-half  second. 

The  greater  action  of  this  ligiit  might  be  partially  owing  to  the  quantity  of  light 
generated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  but  experiments  with  a  regulated 
flame  one-and-a-half  inch  long,  showed  that  the  photographic  action  was,  after  ten 
seconds,  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  flame  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  dbemical  energy  of  this  flame  is  not  proportionate  to  the  luminous 
intensity,  and  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  flame  hitherto  examined. 

FORMULAE  FOB  THE  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

BT  M.  DAMNECT. 

(UUnion  Mid,,  April,  1855.) 

M.  Dannect  employs  oil  to  dissolve  the  chloroform.  The  formula  he  uses  is  as 
follows: — ^Take  of  pure  chloroform,  2  grammes;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  8  grammes ; 
gum  arable.  4  grammes ;  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  30  grammes ;  distilled  water, 
60  grammes.  Mix  the  oil  wUh  the  chloroform,  and  make  with  the  mixture  an  o9y 
draught,  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  gum  alone  is  employed  to  suspend  chioro* 
form  in  a  draught,  separation  of  the  latter  sooner  or  later  takes  place;  and  where 
alcohol  is  used,  as  by  many  practitioners,  in  proportion  of  one  part  chloroform  to 
four  parts  alcohol,  an  excitant  is  introduced  which  may  not  be  desirable,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  chloroform  prescribed  be  considerable,  this  objection  is  a  serious  one. 
The  advantages  which  M.  Dannecy  sees  in  his  formula  are — 1.  That  a  perfectly 
homogenous  and  stable  mixture  is  produced,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  chlo- 
roform prescribed;  2.  That  no  excitant  like  alcohol  is  introduced  into  potions 
which  are  most  frequently  intended  to  be  calmative ;  3.  That  it  dispenses  with 
every  kind  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  those  who  have  the  care  of 
him  in  administering  the  remedy.  He  thinks  further  that  the  mixture  of  the  chlo- 
roform with  the  oil,  without  any  detraction  from  the  limpidity  of  the  latter,  is  a  test 
of  the  purity  of  the  chloroform. 

The  Commission  of  the  SofA4t4  de  Fharmacie,t  while  admitting  M.  Dannecy's 
formula  as  rational,  proposes  the  following : ^Chloroform,  2  or  4  grammes;  sugar, 
12  grammes;  gum  arable,  5  or  10  grammes;  water,  100  grammes.  The  chloro- 
form is  added  to  the  sugar  in  a  mortar,  then  the  gum  is  added,  and  lastly,  by 
degrees,  the  water.  M.  Descfaamps,  in  commenting  on  the  several  formulas  which 
have  been  suggested,  considers  that  of  the  Commission  as  preferable  both  to  that 
of  M.  Dannecy  and  of  M.  Wahu,  who  dissolved  chloroform  in  three  or  four  parts 
of  alcohol,  and  then  mixed  it  with  a  solution  of  gum,  on  the  ground  that  submit- 
ting all  patients  to  the  action  of  much  alcohol  or  oil  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
It  is  true  that»  sjfter  a  time,  a  whitish  flooculent  deposit  takes  place,  but  a  little 
shaking  restores  the  appearance  of  the  mixture.  M.  Deschamps  proposes  another 
formula— viz.:  Chloroform,  2,  4,  6,  &c.,  grammes;  syrup,  30  grammes;  yolk  of  one 
egg;  water,  150  granunes.  Dilute  the  yolk  of  effg  with  the  water,  and  strain; 
weigh  the  syrup,  then  the  chloroform;  add  the  strained  liquor,  and  shake  the  whole 
together.— Jgiwfeo-QUruiyJca/  Rioiew,  p.  238.    Jan.,  1856. 

d,  Phyt, «.  Cfteni.,  xevii,  608. 

t  ^«^  G*^  ^  TMrap.y  p.  78.    July,  1855. 
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ON   THE   EMPLOTMENT   OF   HYPOSULPHITE   OF   SODA   IN 
ANALYTICAL   CHEMISTRY. 

BT  DR.  V.  YOHL. 

The  author  reoommends,  with  Himly,  the  more  frequent  employment  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  8oda  in  analysis,  instead  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Aooording  to  hxni. 
it  can  also  he  used  to  erolre  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  if  a  piece  of  zinc  is  placed  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  hjrposulphite  of  soda  added, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved.  If  now  to  this  mixture  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
lead,  hismuth,  cadmium,  &c.,  is  added,  the  sulphurets  of  the  corresponding  metals 
are  precipitated.— i4nn.  der  Chm,  und  Pharm,^  voL  xcvi.,  pp.  237  to  243. 


THE  STAHCH  OF  FEITILLARIA  IMPERIALIS  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  POTATO  STARCH. 

BosBET*  recommends  the  bulhs  of  frltillaria  imperialis  as  a  source  of  starch  in  the 
place  of  the  potato.  He  states  the  per-centage  composition  of  the  bulb,  compared 
with  that  of  the  potato,  to  be : 

Bulb  of  fritiUaria  imperialis.  Potato. 

Water 68    70 

Starch 23     20 

Soluble  substances 5    4 

The  fritillaria  is  perfectly  acclimatized  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  produce  for 
a  hectare  is  19,800  kilogram,  of  bulbs,  equivalent  to  4500  kiiognun.  of  stiuch. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  lODDDL 

BT  MB.  JAMES  HOULTON. 

Fob  three  or  four  years  I  have  adopted  the  following  method  of  ^afring 
Syr.  Ferri  lodidi,  as  the  most   simple,   easy,   and  convenient.      No  fire  b 
required,  and  it  may  be  produced  as  pale  as  water  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.     It 
may  not  be  generally  known  ;  therefore,  if  you  think  it  worth  insertion  in  yonr 
valuable  Journal,  please  to  give  it  a  place  in  next  number : — 
Stbupus  Febbi  Iodidi  (made  without  heat). 
Iron  Filings  (washed  clean),  gr.  126  or  more. 
Iodine,  gr.  252. 
Distilled  Water,  2  oz. 
Mix  together  in  a  flask,  shake  until  colourless,  and  filter  the  solution  into 
Simple  Syrup  (thick),  f  Jx. 
N.B.  f^xij.  should  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois. 

Weikerhy,  Yorkshire,  May  21,  1856. 
ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  OXIDATION  OF  METALS. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  07  THE  PHABMAOEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

SiB,— Those  familiar  with  electrical  science  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  zmc  exerdses  positive  relations  with  regard  to  most  other  metals.  In  other 
vfcrds,  it  possesses  the  power  of  keepmg  Siem  in  a  negative  state  when  in 
contact  with  them. 

In  this  negative  state  they  are  incapable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
oxjfj&k,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  applied  with  mu3i  advantage  to  the  me- 
vention  of  the  oxidation  of  machinery,  especially  such  parts  of  it  as,  in  the  case 
of  manne  engines,  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  water.  Many  instances 
will  at  once  sug^  themselves  in  which  much  manual  labour  might  be  saved  by 
the  simple  contrivance  of  appending  either  a  ring  or  slip  of  zinc  to  the  metal  to 
be  preserved  bright.     It  would  be  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  bayonets 

*  Ccff^tes  Bmdut,  zzzyi^  299. 
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and  rifle  barrels,  and  a  zinc  edging  to  a  scabbard  would  prevent  the  nuting  of 
the  sword. 

I  have  enmloyed  this  method  for  some  years  with  perfect  success  in  the  case 
of  articles  of  polished  steel,  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  were  placed  in 
preciselj  similar  circumstances  with  others  not  so  protected,  and  retained  their 
brilliancy,  while  the  others  became  ra^idlj  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  oxide. 
The  useful  properties  of  "galvanized  iron,'^  not  improperly  so  called,  are  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

Trusting  this  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

H.  Drapbb. 

Dublin^  May  21. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  DRUGS^  &c. 

(^Continued  from  page  &26,) 

April  161ft.— Mr.  T.  E.  Callabd,  baker,  Durham  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 

stated,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  alum  in  bread,  that  he  had  been  tea  years  in  the 

business,  and  had  never  used  a  particle  of  alum  in  making  bread.    He  was  not 

peculiar  in  this  respect,  having  received  forty-three  letters  from  bakers  in  London, 

who  were  prepared  to  state  upon  oath  that  they  did  not  use  alum.    Witness  thought 

'  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  were  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to 

prevent  the  use  of  alum,  if  it  could  be  done  without  checking  improvements  also. 

As  the  law  stood  at  present,  the  baker  who  made  the  **unfermented  bread,"  which 

was  considered  by  many  medical  men  as  the  most  wholesome,  was  Uable  to  fine  and 

imprisonment. 

Mr.  RoBiNSOK,  Judd  Street,  baker,  stated  to  the  Committee  that,  in  order  to  test 

I  Dr.  Normandy's  accuracy,  he  had  sent  to  the  doctor  a  sample  df  flour  and  two 

J  loaves,  one  pcurfectly  pure,  and  another  containing  alum  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to 

16  lb.  of  bread.    After  analyzing  them,  Zh,  A.  gave  him  a  certificate,  stating  they  were 

^  aU  perfectly  pure,  and  that  witness  was  one  of  the  few  bakers  in  London  whose  bread 

was  not  adulterated.    Since  then  Dr.  N.  had  written  to  him,  stating  that  he  had 

discovered  alum  in  his  bread,  and  threatening  to  expose  him. 

Mr.  Clappebton,  of  II,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  said  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  Lancet  as  one  of  the  bakers  who  sold  adulterated  bread.  This 
statement  had  ruined  lus  business,  and  obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  Dr.  Hassall  had 
written  a  letter  exonerating  him  from  it,  but  on  application  to  Mr.  Wakley  for  a 
portion  of  the  bread  said  to  have  contained  alum,  it  was  refused.  Witness  was 
therefore  advised  that  an  action  could  not  be  sustained. 

April  27  tlL — Mr.  John  Jackson,  a  miller,  near  Wakefield,  said  he  was  a  member 
of  a  firm  which  had  been  prosecuted  for  vending  adulterated  flour,  but  the  result  of 
the  trial  was  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  imfounded ;  was  of  opinion  that  a  moderate 
inspection  of  mills  was  desirable^  but  the  inspector  should  be  thoroughly  competent, 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  various  kinds  of  flour ;  for  instance,  the 
American  flour  sometimes  arrived  in  a  very  warm  state,  it  was  put  on  the  quay  in 
the  barrels  for  a  few  days,  when  it  cooled,  and  would  then  keep  for  two  years;  but 
if  an  unqualified  inspector  saw  it  in  the  warm  state  he  might  condemn  it  as  unfit  for 
food,  and  perhaps  confiscate  £10,000  worth  of  property. 

lUbr.  RicBTSB,  analytical  chemist  at  Messrs.  Savory's,  had  had  considerable  ex* 
perience  with  regard  to  the  law  affecting  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  Germany. 
About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  was  similar  to  that 
in  EngUmd,  but  by  the  intrKluctlon  of  a  law  tending  to  raise  the  education  of 
Chemists,  he  believed  the  adulteration  of  drugs  was  abolished.  He  thought  part  of 
this  law  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England,  and  considered  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  already  a  very  important  institution  for  the  aocom- 
plishment  of  this  object.  He  thought  it  also  a  very  important  matter,  that  the 
diff^noe  now  existing  between  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  should  be  abolished ;  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions  being  a  very  serious  evU. 

Mr.  Stafvord  Allbn,  drug-grinder,  said  he  believed  the  public  had  been  much 
abased  by  the  evideooe  given  tefoze  the  Conmiittee  with  respect  to  drug-grindera. 
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In  1833,  wben  his  firm  vas  establifthed  in  London,  it  was  the  general  wiih  of  As 
wholessde  drug  trade  for  the  establishment  of  some  grinder  in  whom  th^  ooald 
have  confidence.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  tliat  dishonest  grinders  did  not  eaoMt^ 
hat  grinding  was  carried  on  in  a  much  better  way  at  present.  What  was  cfHfd  tiie 
4  per  cent,  system  he  had  never  ad<^ted,  as  he  considered  it  iinfair  to  both 
Composite  powders  he  had  also  from  the  first  refused  to  make  or  selL 
thought  that  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  legislative  interference  bet 
retail  Druggist  and  the  consumer;  the  public  were  supplied  with  drugs  in  so  poie  a 
state  that  very  little  improvement  could  be  made. 

April  30i&.— Mr.  Goodman,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  stated,  that  in  ffairty 
years'  experience  in  the  legal  business  of  the  city,  he  had  never  had  a  case  ii 
adolteration  brought  before  him,  but  was  acquainted  with  the  general  law  relating 
to  adulteration.  There  were  three  remedies  open  to  the  public,  viz.,  by  actioiir  hy 
indictment  by  simple  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  and  by  the  intervention  of  tte 
Excise.  Unless  there  was  some  public  injury  arising  from  the  adulteration,  the 
only  remedy  would  be  by  action.  This  referred  to  the  general  subject  of  adul- 
teration. With  the  view  of  preventing  adulteration  he  would  suggest  a  right  of 
search,  either  by  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  parties  connected  with 
Ihe  police.  As  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  he  thought  they  might  be  sntamitted  to 
some  analytical  Chemist. 

Dr.  BiHOLET,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  and  Snigical  Institntinn, 
Sheffield,  detailed  various  substances  in  which  he  had  detected  adalteratioB«  sad 
was  of  opinion,  from  circnmstances  that  had  come  to  his  notice,  that  some  altentkn 
was  required  in  the  present  law  with  regard  to  tiie  adulteration  of  flour,  m  order  to 
prevent  those  who  took  the  samples  ih>m  the  trader  firom  adidtexatiog  the  floor 
before  the  analysis. 

Mr.  Fosi'GATE,  in  continuation  of  his  evidence  given  on  a  former  occasion,  aaid, 
the  general  result  of  his  examinations  of  articles  in  various  large  towns,  waa  to 
convince  him  that  adulteration  existed  in  two-thirds  of  them.  He  proposed  4 
reooedy  that  all  injurious  adulterations  should  be  declared  illegal,  and  the  adler  1 
responsible;  that  some  central  body  should  decide  from  time  to  time  wbnt 
injnrions  adnlteratioos,  and  that  an  officer,  practically  acqnauited  with  geio 
commodities,  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Board. 

Alay  2ndL— Dr.  Hassall  gave  some  additional  information,  illustrated  by  nnnMroos 
diagrams,  showing  the  appearance  of  various  adnlterations  as  seen  1^  the  aid  of  1 
microsoope.    He  observed,  that  not  long  since  it  wae  thought  impossible  to  C 
the  difibrenoe  between  roasted  cofiee  and  roasted  chicory;  by  the  aid  of  the 

scope  nothing  was  more  easy;  he  had  examined  nearly  every  vegetabia  sal 

under  the  microscope,  and  in  every  instance  had  detected  adulterations  where  tlMj 
existed,  even  when  the  substances  had  be^i  reduced  to  powder.  Befening  to  the 
adulteration  of  bread  and  fiour,  witness  quoted  the  opinion  of  Baron  Liebig  as  to  the 
iiQiirioas  effects  of  alum  on  the  phosphates  contained  in  wheat ;  if  white  bread  were 
zeqoired  it  oould  be  produced  by  the  use  of  lime  water  in  small  quantity,  wUch 
would  not  be  injnrions.  Dr.  Hassall  produced  to  the  Conamittee  specimena  of 
coloured  oonfectioneTy,  purchased  within  the  last  few  days,  also  samples  of  tea»  eon- 
taining  large  quantities  of  lie-tea.  In  addition  to  his  former  evidence  on  the  addt- 
teration  of  drugs,  he  mentioned  liquorice,  which  was  adulterated  in  various  wiQra. 
Out  of  twenty-one  samples  of  conunon  extract  of  liqaorioe,  every  one  was  fonnd 
adulterated  with  starch  or  flour,  sugar,  gum.  Sec;  the  genuine  extract  dissolved 
without  leaving  any  residue,  but  the  impure  left  firom  18  to  SO  per  cent  Beflasd 
liquorice  was  adulterated  to  s  still  greater  extent ;  out  of  twenty -eight  sampjw  of 
powdered  liquorice  deven  were  adulterated,  but  as  this  article  was  ved  diief^ 
ibr  rolling  round  pills,  the  adulteration  was  not  ii^urious  to  health.  He  lefened 
to  the  adulteration  of  turmeric,  powdered  rhubarb,  squills,  colocynth,  and  aromatie 
confection,  and  produced  samples  of  the  drugs.  The  efiect  of  the  adultetatioa 
was  to  neutralire  the  efibrts  of  physiologists,  to  determine  the  effiect  of  oertsia 
quantities  of  various  drugs  upon  the  human  frame.  He  bdieved  that  aid- 
teration  took  place  sometimes  before  importation,  sometimes  by  dmg-grinden, 
and,  he  was  afraid,  sometimes  also  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  chemists ;  and  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  provide  for  each  of  these  cases.  In  answer  to  a 
question  firom  the  Chairman,  as  to  the  possibili^  of  any  one  person  canTingia 
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twenty  or  tiiirty  ezamimtions  a  week  of  Tsrions  articlai.  Dr.  HassaU  replied  that 
one  great  adrantage  in  the  employment  of  the  micioscope,  was  the  greater  com- 
I>aratiye  rapidity  with  which  lesnits  could  he  obtained.  The  number  of  examinations 
that  could  be  made  in  a  given  time  would  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  skill  of  the  examiner  and  the  nature  of  the  article.  But  he  was  speaking  within 
j  bounds  in  saying  there  was  scarcely  an  artide  of  consumption  upon  which  he 

'  would  not  undertake  to  give  satisfactory  reports,  to  the  extent  of  100  samples  a 

week.    When  chemical  analyses  had  to  be  made,  it  would  require  a  much  longer 
I  time  to  prepare  a  report.     Upon  the  question  of  adulteration.  Dr.  Hassall  explained 

that  seUing  one  artide  in  place  of  another  did  not  constitute  adulteration.  This  waa 
'  substitution.    Again,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  suiistance  in  an  artide,  in  conse- 

quence of  imperfect  preparation,  was  a  simple  impurity  or  ooBtamination.    Jm. 
adulteration  might  be  defined  as  the  intentional  addition  of  an  article  to  anv 
I  substance,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  whioa 

that  substance  was  sold.  It  would  be  desirable  to  spedfy  those  adulterations 
\  Which  were  prejudidal  to  health,  and  those  which  were  simply  oommerdal  frands. 

As  to  the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  he  was  disposed  to  repeat  his  former  opinions, 
adding  a  fMher  suggestion,  that  it  should  be  rendered  imperative  on  persons  con- 
victed of  giving  false  weight,  or  selling  adulterated  goods,  that  they  should  keep 
a  placard,  exhibited  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  windows  &r  three,  six,  or 
nine  months,  containing  the  text  of  the  judgment  condemning  them. 

The  Chairman  siud  that  the  Committee  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Normandy, 
one  paragraph  of  which  the  Committee  had  dedded  should  be  read.    The  paragraph 
(  was  as  follows : — 

I  **  I  told  him  (Mr.  Robinson)  that  these  samples  would  be  no  proof  of  MesniL 

t  Gllbertsonli  usual  practice  as  bakers,  but  that  I  would  caU  in  a  few  days  at  his 

ahop  and  choose  a  loaf  there  myself.  I  did  so,  and  I  never  denied  or  a£9rmed  that 
I  *  I  analysed  the  samples  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  brought  me ;  for,  on  account  of 
I  the  unsatisfactory  result  which  the  analysis  of  sudi  samples  would  have  given  I 

I  kept  no  memorandum  of  it ;  but  ftom  the  oertificate,  which  it  appears  Mr.  Gilbert- 

{  son  holds,  it  seems  I  analysed  them,  and  that  this  analysis  agreeing  with  that  of 

my  own  sample,  I  gave  him  the  certificate  in  question.*' 
,  The  Committee  then  adjourned,  and  it  was  understood  that  no  fhrther  evidence 

w^Duld  be  reedved,  Hie  next  meetang  being  to  consider  the  Report. 

I  SHEEP  OINTMENT. 

souniAM  ooDirrT  oonar^— wills  o.  towbbs. 

We  have  received  a  report  of  an  action,  for  damage  done  to  sheep  of  the  plaintiif, 
a  farmer  at  Prior's  Marston,  Warwickshire,  by  the  use  of  an  ointment,  supplied  by 
the  defendant,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  same  village.  The  sale  of  the  ointment,  and  the 
result  of  its  application  having  been  proved, 

Thomas  Beesley,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Sodety  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Banbniy, 
deposed,  that  he  analysed  the  ointment,  and  found  it  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  1  and 
I  parts  of  white  arsenic,  12  parts  of  quicksilver,  and  the  remainder  grease.  Had  no 
doubt  that  such  an  ointment  would  produce  the  effects  described.  Mercurial 
ointment  should  consist  of  quicksilver  and  grease.  Arsenic  was  an  improper  and 
dangerous  addition,  the  use  of  which  in  any  form  was  attended  with  risk.  Many 
acddents  had  happened  with  the ,  common  sheep- wash,  which  contained  much  less 
arsenic  than  defendant's  ointment. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence,  who  spoke  to  the  use  of  the 
ointment  in  several  other  cases,  without  injury  arising  therefrom. 

Thomas  Archer^  Druggist,  Southam,  stated  that  he  sold  the  ointment  to  defendant. 
Made  it  himself.  It  contained  quicksilver,  grease,  and  a  little  arsenic,  which  was 
added  to  make  it  stronger ;  and  he  was  sure  could  do  no  mischief.  Had  sold  a 
great  deal  of  the  dntment,  and  the  only  complaint  was  of  its  being  too  weak. 
Had  no  doubt  the  injury  arose  from  salivation,  to  prevent  which  the  sheep  should 
have  been  shut  up,  and  kept  from  the  wet. 

Tlie  matter  was  then  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  sheep 
had  suffered,  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  compensation — hia  award  being, 
damages  £10 ;  which  was  confirmed,  with  immediate  payment  and  costs.— Boa^ioy 
Guardian^  May  8th. 


BOOKS  RBOBKVBD. 

A  Handbook  of  Oroanio  Chemistbt  ;  for  the  Use  of  SbtdrnU*    By  Wttjjam 

Gregort,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c    Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  much  ertended. 

London:  Walton  and  Maberly,  1855.    (From  the  Pabliihers.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  valuable  manual  (roTiewed  in 

ibis  Journal,  vol.  xL,  page  534),  the  progress  of  discoYcry  in  the  departmeot  of 

organic  chemistry  has  rendered  necessary  some  corrections,  and  much  ariititJonal 

matter.    This  has  enlarged  considerably  the  present  Tolume,  without,  however, 

altering  the  original  character  of  the  work,  which  affords  to  the  student  a  practieal 

Imowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  organic  chemistry. 

Cbartbr,  CoKSTrrunoN,  Ain>  Cods  of  Ethics,  or  the  Maetlakd  Coixbok  or 
Fbarmact.    Baltimore  :  John  W.  Woods,  1656.    (From  the  President.) 

EzpBRiMBNTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  Electrigitt.  Thirtieth  series.  By  "Micbllxx, 
Faradat,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Ok  the  Action  of  NoN-coEDucnNG  Bodies  in  Electric  Induction.  Bjr  Flo- 
fessor  Faradat  and  Dr.  P.  Biess.  (From  the  Phihtophical  Magazime  Ibv 
January,  1856.) 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Obitdart. — ^We  have  to  announce  with  much  regret,  the  decease  of  our  Talaed 
Correspondent,  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  after  a  short  illness^  at 
his  residence,  14,  Octagon,  Plymouth. 

5.  B.  B.  (Wakefield),— We  know  of  no  cheaper  or  better  hydro-carbon  for  the 
preservation  of  potassium  than  benzine. 

3f.  P.  S,  (SheflSeld).— Fumigating  with  sulphur  is  sometimes  adopted  bjr  gar- 
deners for  killing  the  <<  red  spider;"  but  it  should  be  used  with  care,  or  the  plufa 
will  suffer. 

R,  P.  (Edinburgh). — ^Proceed  as  in  preparing  concentrated  infusions. 

R.  J,  F,  (Mapleton).— Gutta  percha  is  not  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  Benxole  is 
the  solvent  generally  used. 

A  Constant  Reader.—Froriep  on  the  Therapeuiic  Application  of  Eledro-Magaeium 
(translated  by  Dr.  R.  Lawrence)  would  probably  afford  the  information. 

J.  M.  (Taunton). — Wheat  steeped  in  a  deooction  of  nux  vomica  is  sometimes  used 
l^  farmers  for  destroying  vermin. 

B.  E.  (Weymouth).— Graiiw.       H.  (Portsmouth).— VarmUkm, 

**  Caustic'*  (London) — (1  and  2.)  Beasley's  Drvggist^  Receipt  Book.^iZ.')  Any 
elementary  work  on  chemistry.— (4  and  5.)  We  cannot  answer  the  questions.  The 
advertisement  of  manna  by  the  perfumer  would  be  worthy  of  notice,  if  an  authentic 
copy  of  it  could  be  obtained. 

J.Q,  (York).— We  do  not  understand  the  question. 

W.  M.  R.  A—"  The  Chemist** 

A  Member  (Exeter).— fibiaarif  &•  Kent,  Stratford,  Essex. 

W,  M.  P.— The  label  forwarded  is  liable  to  stamp  duty. 

J.  G.  (Birkenhead).— ( 1.)  There  is  no  authorized  formula.— (2.)  Essence  of  Rennet, 
Fresh  Bennet,  12  oz.;  salt,  2  oz.;  proof  spirit,  2  oz.;  white  wine,  a  quart.  Digest 
for  24  hours,  and  strain.— Bew&y.— (3.)  Inks.  See  vol.  vii.,  page  182.— (4.)  Lavender 
Water.    VoL  iv.,  pages  99  and  243. 

A.P.S,  (Ludlow).— JFhorescence  of  Solutions  of  Quinine.    See  voL  xii.,  page  245.; 

n.  D.  (Dublin).— i4rft>Scia/  Fruit  Essences.     Vol.  xi.,  p.  420. 

F.  A.  C.  (Bochdale).— (1.)  The  last  edition  of  Thomson's  Dispensatory  was  pub- 
lished in  1 852.  We  are  not  aware  that  another  edition  is  in  progress.— (2.)  MucUage 
of  quince  seeds,  or  tragacanth. 

A.  B.  (London).— Bensotiiatoi  Zinc  Ointment    Vol.  xiv.,  page  207. 

ti-  (^^*ir'^*^^«  novels  is  not  likely  to  promote  the  advancement  of  apprentioes. 

Messrs.  Warren*s  conununication,  with  enclosure,  has  been  received. 

InstractioDs  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  dw 
20thofthemoDth. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2did)  to  Mr.  CHURCHnx,  New  B^^> 
liogton  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langfaam  Place 
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